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THE CAPITULATIONS IN EGYPT 


DurinG the six years which have elapsed since I left Cairo I 
have, for various reasons on which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
carefully abstdined from taking any part in whatever discussions 
have arisen on current Egyptian affairs. If I now depart from 
the reticence which I have hitherto observed it is because there 
appears at all events some slight prospect that the main reform 
which is required to render the government and administration 
of Egypt efficient will be seriously considered. As so frequently 
happens in political affairs, a casual incident has directed public . 
attention to the need of reform. A short time ago a Russian 
subject was, at the request of the Consular authorities, arrested 
by the Egyptian police and handed over to them for deportation 
to Russia. I am not familiar with the details of the case, 
neither, for the purposes of my present argument, is any know-) 
ledge of those details required. The nature of the offence of oe 
which this man, Adamovitch by name, was accused, as also the 
question,of whether he was guilty or innocent of that offen 
are altogethen-hesideidimaoWtukui Kika Ongalnohigakion o 
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Egyptian Government to comply with the request that the man 
should be handed over to the Russian Consular authorities would 
have been precisely the same if he had been accused of no offence 
at all. The result, however, has been to touch one of the most 
tender points in the English political conscience. It has become 
clear that a country which is not, indeed, British territory, but 
which is held by a British garrison, and in which British 
influence is predominant, affords no safe asylum for a political ' 
refugee. Without in any way wishing to underrate the import- | 
“ance of this consideration, I think it necessary to point out that 
this is only one out of the many anomalies which might be 
indicated in the working of that most perplexing political creation 
entitled the Egyptian Government and administration. Many 
instances might, in fact, be cited which, albeit they are less 
calculated to attract public attention in this country, afford even | 
stronger ground for holding that the time has come for reforming 
the system hitherto known as that of the Capitulations. e 
Before attempting to deal with this question I may perhaps 
~ be pardoned if, at the risk of appearing egotistical, I indulge in 
a very short chapter of autobiography. My own action in Egypt Í 
has formed the subject of frequent comment in this country ; 
neither, assuredly, in spite of occasional blame, have I any' 
reason to complain of the measure of praise—often, I fear, 
somewhat unmerited praise—which has been accorded to me.  —_ 
But I may perhayis be allowed to say what, in my own opinion, 
are the main objects achieved during my twenty-four-years’ 
tenure of. Office. Those achievements are four in number, and 
let anë add that they were not the results of a hand-to-mouth 
~eonduct of affairs in which the direction afforded to political % 
_~ events was constantly shifted, but of a deliberate plan per- 
pa sistently pursued with only such temporary deviations and delays PY 
as the circumstances of the time rendered inevitable. ‘a 
In the first place, the tension with the French Government, E 
which lasted for twenty-one years and which might at any 
moment have become very serious, was never allowed to go 
beyond a certain point. In spite of a good deal of provocation 
j a policy of conciliation was persistently adopted, with the result 
that the conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 
became eventually possible. It is on this particular feature of 
my Egyptian career that personally I look back with far greater 
= pi more so because, 
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In the third place, by the relief of taxation and other reforms — 
which remedied any really substantial grievances, the ground 
was cut away from under the feet of the dernagogues whom it 
was easy to foresee would spring into existence as education 
advanced. 
In the fourth place, the Soudan, which had to be abandoned 
in 1884-85, was eventually recovered. 
These, I say, are the things which were done. Let me now 
state what was not done. Although, of course, the number of 
| Egyptians employed in the service of the Government was 
largely increased, and although the charges which have occasion- 
ally been made that education was unduly neglected admit of 
easy refutation, it is none the less true that little, if any, progress 
was made in the direction of conferring autonomy on Egypt. 
The reasons why so little progress was made in this direction 
were twofold. 
In the first place, it would have been premature even to think 
of the question until the long struggle against bankruptcy had 
been fought and won, and also until, by the conclusion of the 
Í Anglo-French Agreement in 1904, the acute international tension 
which heretofore existed had been relaxed. 
In the second place, the idea of what constituted autonomy 
3 entertained by those Egyptians who were most in a position to 
f make their voices heard, as also by some of their English 
sympathisers, differed widely from that entertained by myself 
and others who were well acquainted with the circumstances 
of the country, and on whom the responsibility of devising and 
executing any plan for granting autonomy would naturally 
devolve. We were, in fact, the poles asunder. The Egyptian 
idea was that the native Egyptians should rule Egypt. They 
r therefore urged that greatly increased powers should be given to 
hn the Legislative Council and Assembly originally instituted by Lord 
Dufferin. The counter-idea was not based on any alleged in- 
capacity of the Egyptians to govern themselves—a point which, 
for the purposes of my present argument, it is unnecessary to 
discuss. Neither was it based on any disinclination gradually 
to extend the powers of Egyptians in dealing with purely native ape 
Egyptian questions.’ I, and others who shared my views, COM- 
sidered that those who cried ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians’ on the 
4 house-tops had gone off on an entirely wrong scent because, even 
had they attained their ends, nothing approaching to Egyp i 


+ 
A Fo 1 It is believed that a proposal to reform the constitution of th à 
; Legislative Council and to extend somewhat its powers is now 
z sideration. Any reasonable proposals of this nature should 
7 they will do little or nothing towards granting autonomy 
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autonomy would have been realised. The Capitulations would. 
‘still have barred the way to all important legislation and to the | 
removal of those defects in the administration of which the 
Egyptians most complained. When the prominent part played by 
resident Europeans in the political and social life of Egypt is con- 
sidered, it is indeed little short of ridiculous to speak of Egyptian 
autonomy if at the same time a system is preserved under which no 
important law can be made applicable to an Englishman, a French- 
man, or a German, without its detailed provisions having received 
the consent, not only of the King of England, the President of 
the French Republic, and the German Emperor, but also that 
of the President of the United States, the King of Denmark, and 
every other ruling Potentate in Europe. We therefore held that 
the only possible method by which the evils of extreme personal | 
government could be averted, and by which the country could be 
provided with a workable legislative machine, was to include in 
the term ‘ Egyptians’ all the dwellers in Egypt, and to devise 
some plan by which the European and Egyptian elements of 
society would be fused together to such an extent at all events 
as to render them capable of co-operating in legislative effort. 
It may perhaps be hoped that by taking a first step in this 
direction some more thorough fusion may possibly follow in the 
future. 
As I have already mentioned, it would have been premature 
to deal with this question prior to 1904, for any serious modifica- 
tion of the regime of the Capitulations could not be considered 
as within the domain of practical politics so long as all the 
Powers, and more especially France and England, were pulling 
different ways. But directly that agreement was signed I a 
resolved to take the question up, all the more so because what 4 
was then known as the Secret Agreement, but which has since /- fom 
that time been published, contained the following very important = = 
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Egypt, and to force it on them without their consent being 
obtained, it was most undesirable to adopt anything approaching 

to this procedure. The European colonists in Egypt, although 

of course numerically far inferior to the native population, 
represent a large portion of the wealth, and a still larger portion 

of the e e and energy in the country. Moreover, 

although the word ‘privilege’ always rather grates on the ear 

in this democratic age, it is none the less true that in the past 

the misgovernment of Egypt has afforded excellent reasons why 

even those Europeans who are most favourably disposed towards 

native aspirations should demur to any sacrifice of their capitulary 

rights. My view, therefore, was that the Europeans should not 

be coerced but persuaded. It had to be proved to them that, 

under the changed condition of affairs, the Capitulations were 

not only unnecessary but absolutely detrimental to their own 

interests. Personally, I was very fully convinced of the truth 

of this statement, neither was it difficult to convince those who, 

being behind the scenes of government, were in a position to 

judge of the extent to which the Capitulations clogged progress 

in many very important directions. But it was more difficult 

to convince the general public, many of whom entertained very 
erroneous ideas as to the extent and nature of the proposed 

reforms, and could see nothing but the fact that it was intended ; 

to deprive them of certain privileges which they then possessed. 
It cannot be too distinctly understood that there never was— 

neither do I suppose there is now—the smallest intention of 
‘abolishing the Capitulations,’ if by that term is meant a 2 


- 


complete abrogation of all those safeguards against arbitrary 
proceedings on the part of the Coens aie the Capitula- i 
tions are intended to prevent. Capitulations or no Capitulations, F: 
the European charged with a criminal offence must be tried oe 
either by European judges or an European jury. All matters . 
connected with the personal status of any Huropean must be 
judged by the laws in force in his own country. Adequate 
safeguards must be contrived to guard against any abuse of power 
on the part of the police. Whatever reforms are introduced into 
the Mixed Tribunals must be confined to comparatively minor 

A 7 A ie 
points, and must not touch fundamental principles. In fact 
the Capitulations have not to be abolished, but to be modified. 
An eminent French jurist, M. Gabriel Louis Jaray, in discus 
the Egyptian situation a few years ago, wrote : 

On peut considérer comme admis qu’une simple oceup ation 
protectorat. de fait, reconnu par les Puissances Europ 
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advanced to admit of the guarantees for the good administration 

of justice, which M. Jaray very rightly claimed, being afforded 

to all Europeans without having recourse to the clumsy methods i 
of the Capitulations in their present form. 

In the last two reports which I wrote before I left Egypt I 
developed these and some cognate arguments at considerable 
length. But from the first moment of taking up the question I 
never thought that it would fall to my lot to bring the campaign 
against the Capitulations to a conclusion. The question was 
eminently one as to which it was undesirable to force the pace. 
Time was required in order to let public opinion mature. I 
therefore contented myself with indicating the defects of the 
present system and the general direction which reform should 
take, leaving it to those younger than myself to carry on the 
work when advancing years obliged me to retire. I may add 
that the manner in which my proposals were received and dis- 
cussed by the European public in Egypt afforded good reason 
for supposing that the obstacles to be overcome before any 
serious reforms could be effected, though formidable, were by 
no means insuperable. After my departure in 1907, events 
occurred which rendered it impossible that the subject should 
at once come under the consideration of the Government, but 
in 1911 Lord Kitchener was able to report that the legislative 
powers of the Court of Appeal sitting at Alexandria had been 
somewhat increased. Sir Malcolm McIlwraith, the Judicial 
Adviser of the Egyptian Government, in commenting on this 
change, says: 

The new scheme, while assuredly a progressive step, and in notable 
advance of the previous state of affairs... can hardly be regarded, in 
its ensemble, as more than a temporary makeshift, and a more or less 


satisfactory palliative of the legislative impotence under which the Govern- 
ment has suffered for so long. 


It is most earnestly to be hoped that the question will now | 
be taken up seriously with a view to more drastic reform than 
any which has as yet been effected. 
There is one, and only one, method by which the evils of the 
existing system can be made to disappear. The British Govern- 
ment should request the other Powers of Europe to vest in them 
the legislative power which each now exercises separately. 
Simultaneously with this request, a legislative Chamber should 
be created in Egypt for enacting laws to which Europeans will 
_be amenable. S 

_ There is, of course, one essential preliminary to the execution 
of this programme. It is that the Powers of Europe, as also 7 
the European residents in Egypt, should have thorough coni 


fidence in the intentions of the British Government, by which 
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I mean confidence in the duration of the occupation, and also 
confidence in the manner in which the affairs of the country will 
be administered. 

As regards the first point, there is certainly no cause for 
doubt. Under the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 the French 
Government specifically declared that ‘they will not obstruct 
the action of government in Egypt by asking that a limit of 
time be fixed for the British occupation, or in any other manner.’ 
Moreover, one of the last acts that I performed before I left 
Egypt in 1907 was to communicate to the British Chamber of 
Commerce at Alexandria a letter from Sir Edward Grey in 
which I was authorised to state that his Majesty’s Government 
‘ recognise that the maintenance and development of such reforms 
as have hitherto been effected in Egypt depend upon the British 
occupation. This consideration will apply with equal strength 
to any changes effected in the regime of the Capitulations. His 
Majesty's Government, therefore, wish it to be understood that 
there is no reason for allowing the prospect of any modifications 
in that regime to be prejudiced by the existence of any doubt 
as to the continuance of the British occupation of the country.’ 
It is, of course, conceivable that in some remote future the 
British garrison may be withdrawn from Egypt. If any fear 
is entertained on this ground it may easily be calmed by an 


arrangement with the Powers that in the event of the British’ 


Government wishing to withdraw their troops, they would pre- 
viously enter into communications with the various Powers of 
Europe with a view to re-establishing whatever safeguards they 
might think necessary in the interests of their countrymen. 

As regards the second point, that is to say, confidence in the 
manner in which the administration of the country is conducted, 
I need only say that, so far as I am able to judge, Lord 
Kitchener’s administration, although one of his measures—the 
Five Feddan law—has, not unnaturally, been subjected to a good 
deal of hostile criticism, has inspired the fullest confidence in 
the minds of the whole of the population of Egypt, whether 


‘European or native. I cannot doubt that, when the time arrives 


for Lord Kitchener, in his turn, to retire, no brusque or radical 
change will be allowed to take place in the general principles under 
which he is now administering the country. 


. The rights and duties of any such Chamber as that which 
I propose, its composition, its mode of election or nomination, the 


degree of control to be exercised over it by the Egyptian or British 
Governments, are, of course, all points which require very car 
consideration, and which admit of solution in a great vari 
ways. In my report for the year 1906 I put forward 
suggestions in connexion with each of these subjects, bu 
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not doubt that, as the result of further consideration and dis- 
cussion, my proposals admit of improvement. I need not now 
dwell on these details, important though they be. I wish, 4 
however, to allude to one point which involves a question of 
principle. I trust that no endeavour will for the present be made 
to create one Chamber, composed of both Europeans and 
Egyptians, with power to legislate for all the inhabitants of 
Egypt. I am strongly convinced that, under the present 
condition of society in Egypt, any such attempt must end 
in complete failure. It is, I believe, quite impossible to 
devise any plan for an united Chamber which would satisfy 
the very natural aspirations of the Egyptians, and at the same 
time provide for the Europeans adequate guarantees that their 
own legitimate rights would be properly safeguarded. I 
am fully aware of the theoretical objections which may 
be urged against trying the novel experiment of creating 
two Chambers in the same country, each of which would deal 
with separate classes of the community, but I submit that, 
in the special circumstances of the case, those objections 
must be set aside, and that one more anomaly should, for the 
time being at all events, be added to the many strange institu- 
tions which exist in the ‘ Land of Paradox.’ Whether at some 
probably remote future period it will be possible to create a 
Chamber in which Europeans and Egyptians will sit side by 
side will depend very largely on the conduct of the Egyptians 
themselves. If they follow the advice of those who do not flatter 
them, but who, however little they may recognise the fact, are 
in reality their best friends—if, in a word, they act in such a 
manner as to inspire the Huropean residents of Egypt with 
: confidence in their judgment and absence of class or religious 
= — prejudice, it may be that this consummation will eventually be 
eS reached. If, on the other hand, they allow themselves to be 
guided by the class of men who have of late years occasionally 
posed as their representatives, the prospect of any complete 
legislative amalgamation will become not merely gloomy but 
ractically hopeless. The true Egyptian patriot is not the man 
vho by his conduct and language stimulates racial animosity in 
1e pur uit of an ideal which can never be realised, but rather 
recognises the true facts of the political situation. Now, 
y fact of that situation is that Egypt can never 
h 
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but rather in that of an enlarged cosmopolitanism, which, whilst 
discarding all the obstructive fetters of the cumbersome old inter- 
national system, will tend to amalgamate all the inhabitants of 
the Nile Valley and enable them all alike to share in the govern- 
ment of their native or adopted country. 

For the rest, the various points of detail to which I have 
alluded above present difficulties which are by no means insuper- 
able, if—as I trust may be the case—the various parties concerned 
approach the subject with a real desire to arrive at some practical 
solutions. The same may be said as regards almost all the 
points to which Europeans resident in Egypt attach special 
importance, such, for instance, as the composition of criminal 
courts for trying Europeans, the regulation of domiciliary visits 
by the police, and cognate issues. In all these cases it is by 
no means difficult to devise methods for preserving all that is 
really worth keeping in the present system, and at the same 
time discarding those portions which seriously hinder the progress 
of the country. There is, however, one important point of detail 
which, I must admit, presents considerable practical difficulties. 

It is certain that the services of some of the European judges 
of the Mixed Tribunals might be utilised in constituting the 
new Chamber. Their presence would be of great use, and it is 
highly probable that they will in practice become the real working 
men of any Chamber which may be created. But apart from 
the objection in principle to confiding the making as also the 
administration of the law wholly to the same individuals, it is 
to be observed that, in order to create a really representative 
body, it would be essential that other Europeans—merchants, 
bankers, landowners, and professional men—should be seated in 
the Chamber. Almost all the Europeans resident in Europe 
are busy men, and the question will arise whether those whose 
assistance would, on general grounds, be of special value, are 
prepared to sacrifice the time required for paying adequate atten- 
tion to their legislative duties. I can only say that I hope that 
sufficient public spirit is to be found amongst the many highly 
qualified European residents in Egypt of divers nationalities to 
enable this question to be answered in the affirmative. 

It is, of course, impossible within the space allotted to me 
to deal fully on the present occasion with all the aspects of this 
very difficult and complicated question. I can only attempt to 
direct attention to the main issue, and that issue, I repeat, i 
how to devise some plan which shall take the place of the 
present Egyptian system of legislation by diplomacy. The 
Lord Salisbury once epigrammatically described that 
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striking off the head of any recalcitrant voter.’ It is high time 
that such a system should be swept away and some other adopted 
which will be more in harmony with the actual facts of the 
Egyptian situation. If, as I trust may be the case, Lord 
Kitchener is able to devise and to carry into execution some plan 
which will rescue Egypt from its present legislative Slough of 
Despond, he will have deserved well, not only of his country, 
but also of all those Egyptian interests, whether native or 
European, which are committed to his charge. 
CROMER. 
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THE REAWAKENING OF FRANCE 


‘Trg a comforting spectacle for some, a surprising spectacle for 
all. The decay of the so-called Latin countries, the idea of 
France especially as being in a state of senile decrepitude, were 
dogmas so universally current, notions so firmly anchored in 
the public mind, beliefs so unquestioningly accepted in St. Peters- 
burg and in Vienna, in London and in Berlin, and in Paris itself, 
that their revision, necessitated by recent events, has caused no 
little flutter of disturbance in political and intellectual circles. 
The impression in Germany has been a painful one. ‘France 
no longer fears us, no longer acknowledges humbly the superiority — 
of the Teuton, no longer loves peace at any price,’ is the refrain 
of innumerable articles in the German Press. The German 
Chancellor, in his speech to the Reichstag on the 9th of April 
1913, sought to justify the abnormal increase of the military 
strength of the Empire by pointing to ‘the jingoistic spirit now 
prevalent in certain circles in France.’ “That which Bismarck 
feared,’ continued Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, ‘ has now arrived ; 
France no longer fears us, she believes herself to be equal if 
not superior to us.’ The ‘jingoism rampant in France,’ the 
‘growth of the spirit of Imperialism beyond the Vosges, were 
the favourite themes of the principal Reichstag orators in the 
course of the same debate. Herr Bassermann, the leader of the 3 
National Liberals, developed them on behalf of the industry and 3 
commerce of Western Germany, which his party represents ; Herr x 
Erzberger, from the Centre benches, on behalf of the German * 
Catholics; and Count Westarp, from the benches on the right, =" 
on behalf of the Prussian landed gentry east of the Elbe. Some 
time previous to the Reichstag debate in question, the Cologne 
Gazette had published a violent semi-official diatribe against th 
‘ revanche idea,’ which it declared to be rapidly gaining gro 
and it further asserted that never had the relations bei 
the German Empire and her Western neighbour been 1 
strained than at the present time. ‘It has been stated,’ « 


official organ of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
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facts, which point to danger, not on the Eastern but on the 
Western frontier of the Empire, where ominous clouds are 
gathering. And it is useless to quote the lucubrations of the 
Schlesische Zeitung, or of Professor Schiemann in the Kreuz 
Zeitung, of the Hamburger Nachrichten, or of the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten. 

In truth, for some time past, symptoms of a renascence of 
the national energy have not been wanting in France. Perspi- 
cacious observers have been able to perceive such symptoms since 
the fatal year 1905, which by general consent is admitted to 
mark a date in French history. It was the year in which the 
German Emperor landed in Tangier, in which M. Delcassé was 
compelled to resign the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs by 
reason of an order from Berlin. The humiliation then inflicted 
on French amour propre buried itself deep in the heart of the 
nation; but, like unto the grain of mustard-seed in the Gospel, 
it was destined to bring forth fruit abundant in due season. 
German aggression did for France what no amount of preaching 
by French crusaders of national regeneration would have done. 

| The insult which the French nation had to endure in 1905 
because the Combes Ministry had disorganised Army and Navy 
, and paralysed the fighting strength of the country—this insult 
acted as a ferment, the working of which is accomplished in 
secrecy and silence. After the wine-growers’ revolt in the South 
of France in 1907, the Post Office strike in 1909, the railroad 
strike in 1910, all Europe declared the days of France to be 
numbered ; the most intelligent and far-sighted among French- 
men were convinced of this. Then all of a sudden came 1911, 
the second epoch-making year in contemporary French history. 
The spectacle of calm determination, the unruffled will manifest- 
ing itself in the national resolution to uphold French rights and 
a French dignity, the consciousness of strength, and the unflinch- 
ing energy that backed up this will—all this was quite new to 
rope, and not less new to Frenchmen. As typical of the 
ism. prevalent among the most thoughtful of the latter 
we may quote Dr. Gustave Le Bon’s book La Psycho- 
J which appeared i in that year, and M. Alcide Ebray’s 
ork La France qui meurt. The two books 
ferent standpoints; Dr. Gustave Le Bon 
the standpoint c of a biologist and a — 
p aal stude: t 
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strike of public servants that had disorganised the country and 
for a moment completely paralysed its means of defence; we 
saw a nation in which all notion of national solidarity and 
national responsibility appeared to be lost, a nation divided up 
into a number of warring factions, each bent exclusively 
on satisfying the narrowest corporative interests; we saw a 
nation without discipline and without authority, a prey to 
anarchy in all spheres of life—to intellectual, economic, moral, 
and political anarchy; we saw Governments at the mercy of 
a gang of political jobbers and adventurers, Governments unable | 
or unwilling to assert their authority against the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, which constituted a State within the State. 
The organised brigandage covered by the specious name of 
Anticlericalism had been the sole policy of the Radical and 
Radical-Socialist majority since 1899, and this policy, by in- 
cessantly stirring up hatred and feud within the nation, by under- | 
mining (with its wholesale confiscation of private property) the 
fundamental principles of a society based on the notion of the 
legitimacy of private property, had done more to weaken France 
than even the crushing blows rained down on her in 1870. 
Apart from the two books above mentioned, he who would form 
an idea of the condition of France in 1910 has only to read 
the Temps of that year. Assuredly can the Temps not be sus- 
pected of ‘ clericalism ’ or ‘ reactionary leanings ’—any more than 
the pronouncedly agnostic Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 
And yet, even in this period of darkness, in this detestable 
year of grace 1910, we can trace symptoms, faint and hesitating 
it is true, of a revival—a faint streak of light breaks at intervals 
the monotony of darkness. This promise of dawn was furnished 
twice in 1910: firstly, by the General Election in the spring; 
secondly, by the Briand Cabinet in the autumn. The elections of 
i= 1910 manifested clearly the disgust felt in the country for a 
j political system that represented nothing else but the organisa- 
tion of jobbery and corruption—for a “Parliament whose sole 
achievements were the hunting-down of defenceless nuns and 
monks, the confiscation and spoliation of ecclesiastical property, 
and the increase of the salary of deputies by 2401. per annum 
Despite all the pressure brought to bear by the Administra- — 
tion, the Radical and Radical- Socialist parties suffered a ne i 


no fewer than 207 new deputies out of a tot 
of the old time-worn eae and eee the 
from the scene in packs. 
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of all was the triumph of the candidates favourable to a reform 
of the electoral system, to the substitution of the scrutin de 
liste for the scrutin d’arrondissement, and to the introduction 
of proportional representation. Over three hundred candidates 
thus favourable to electoral reform were returned; and such 
lights of the old Radical party, obstinately attached to the old 
system, as MM. Dubief, Lagasse, Henri Michel, Jacques 
Chaumié, Carnaud, were extinguished. In short, electoral 
reform, a hecatomb of the old jobbers and tyrants, a diminution 
of the Radical party significant enough to be the death-knell 
of the latter—such were the notable results achieved by the elec- 
tions of 1910: results which show clearly that the universal 
suffrage was itself at last roused to indignation by the spectacle 
of the monster begotten of it in former years. 

The second promise of better things was, we have said, 
furnished by the Briand Cabinet in the autumn of the same year. 
For the first time for many years—perhaps for the first time 
during the existence of the Third Republic—a French Govern- 
ment was in power which knew how to act, and to act vigorously. 
To-day, after the crisis of 1911 and the wise conduct of public 
affairs by M. Raymond Poincaré have produced their salutary 
effect on the nation, the part played by M. Briand in restoring 
confidence to a country bereft of all faith in Governments and 
rent asunder by apparently hopeless moral anarchy should not 
be forgotten. To M. Briand belongs the honour of having re- 
established the principle of authority and of having introduced 
the policy of détente et apaisement in religious matters so suc- 
cessfully pursued two years later by M. Poincaré. The way in 
which M. Briand crushed the railroad strike was magnificent. 
Magnificent were his words to the Chamber during the memor- 
able sitting of the 29th of October 1910, and magnificent was 
his courage in uttering such words: ‘Je vais vous dire quelque 
chose,’ cried M. Briand to the infuriated Socialists who were 
howling, banging their desk-lids, whistling, hooting, gesticulating 
in front of him, ‘qui vous fera bondir. Si. . . pour mettre 
nos frontières en état de défense, il aurait fallu que nous sor- 
tissions de la légalité, eh bien! nous en serions sortis.” These 
were a statesman’s words! Here was a promise of better things, 
of a brighter future: France had at last found a statesman ! 

Then came 1911, and the German Emperor completed the 
work begun by M. Briand—and he completed it in such a way 
that all Europe and all France were astonished. The coup 
d’ Agadir, by which France was to be intimidated, produced the 
diametrically opposite effect. The sagacity of M. Briand’s policy 
of détente et apaisement, the supreme usefulness of his reassel- 
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months later, during those long and weary negotiations that 
rendered the intolerable atmosphere of that record summer still 
more sultry. The forces of discontent and revolution were 
checked, and the whole nation, sick of internal strife and anti- 
clerical bigotry, gathered round the national flag, emblem of 
solidarity and authority. No theatrical demonstrations, no 
sonorous and useless eloquence, no exaggerated patriotic effusions 
—but a cool, calm determination not to give way to threats, not fo 
be daunted by bullying, not to allow the events of 1905 to recur. 
A new France emerged from out of the mists of anarchy and 
revolutionary demagogy, from out of the stagnant marshes of 
political corruption. And that the attitude adopted by the 
French nation during the crisis of 1911 was not due to an acci- 
dent was shown by subsequent events. The enthusiasm for 
aviation, manifested alike by the heroism and contempt for death 
of so many ‘heroes of the air,’ and by the generous pecuniary 
sacrifices so willingly borne by the whole people; the re-kindling 
of the flame of love for the Army, the passionate devotion to 
the latter which shows itself on every occasion—think only, good 
reader who may have had the good fortune to witness these things 
in Paris, of the weekly retraites militaires in the capital, and 
of the magnificent popular demonstrations on the occasion of 
the review in Longchamp on the 14th of July 1912; the almost 
unanimous acceptance by the whole nation of the three years’ 
service in the Army, despite the sacrifices imposed by such a 
service, sacrifices which no other nation has accepted* : all these 
events have confirmed the idea that there is something changed 
in France. But there are symptoms, less visible to the foreign 
observer, but of a deeper and more permanent nature, that tell 
the same story of a change, and of a change for the better. 


II 


In order properly to understand the France of to-day, the 
new France as we may fitly call it, it is necessary to bear two 
things in mind: firstly, to bear in mind what the France of 
yesterday and the day before yesterday was; secondly, to bear š 
in mind that, when we speak—and we may speak—of a new : 


1 The foreign observer must be warned against the danger of being led 
astray by what takes place in the Chamber or the Senate. It cannot be 2 
repeated offen enough: the Chamber and the Senate do not represent publi i 
opinion in France. Never has the gulf separating them from public op 
been so manifest as it is to-day, when we see the Senate rejecting the Electoral 
Reform Bill and certain factions in the Chamber seeking to obtain rejectio a 
of the new Army Bill. There are many reasons why Parliament oes n 
represent public opinion, chief among them being the terrible system of ele 
of deputies by means of the scrutin d’arrandissement. But spi 
g g0 further into the matter here. on 
D> CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collectio 
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France, we mean the new generation of French citizens—i,e, 

the youth of the country., And here again a restriction is neces- 

sary : we speak exclusively of the jeunesse intellectuelle, of the 

youth that is prepared for life by the Universities or by the various 
Ecoles Supérieures. k 
This restriction is justified. It cannot be denied that the 
jeunesse intellectuelle of a country, the ‘thinking and studious 
youth,’ is, among the various classes of the population, the one 
which best represents the ideological tendencies of the nation at 
large, its hopes and aspirations, its manner of thinking; and as 
our actions are shaped by our thoughts and desires and ideals, 
this “studious youth’ shows us the kind and degree of activity 
that may be expected froma nation. The ‘studious youth’ is 
the élite of a people, the crucible in which the unseen forces that 
will shape the national mode of thought, the national line of 

| conduct fifty years hence, are at work. ; 
f Having said this, it remains for us to see what are the ideo- 
| logical tendencies, the hopes and aspirations, the manner of 
i thinking, of the ‘ studious youth ’ of our times ; and to appreciate 
i these at their proper value, to grasp the originality of the present 
generation, to understand adequately the true significance of the 
Fo renascence of the virile characteristics of the French nation that 
i we witness to-day, we must recollect what the preceding genera- 
tion was like. Only then, only after a comparison between the 
_ two has been established, can the merit of the youngsters be fully 
recognised. Assuredly did the relatively easy task of following 
in the footsteps of their elders, of marching along the beaten track 
of tradition, not fall to the lot of the present generation! Nay, to 
the latter was assigned a task of quite different magnitude—that 
of emancipating themselves from their traditions and from their 
education, of re-educating themselves so as to be able to throw off 
the shackles of intellectualism, scepticism, pessimism, and to rise 
beyond these to the heights of optimism and cheerful confidence 
in life. Ee i 

Two main currents may be distinguished in the thought of 
e nineteenth century, the one mainly sentimental and the 
) | sitive and scientific. Sentimentalism became the 
eau and Bernardin de St. Pierre, and wa! 
oy the Ro 
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Cette fange d’ailleurs contient leau pure encore, 
Pour que la goutte d'eau sorte de la poussière, 
Et redevienne perle en sa splendeur première, 
Il suffit, c'est ainsi que tout remonte au jour, 
D’un rayon de soleil ou d’un rayon d'amour. 


Victor Hugo was a past-master in sentimentalism, and in senti- 
mentalism of the worst kind. There are sentimentalists who are 
sincere and intelligent, others who are sincere and imbecile ; Hugo 
was very intelligent and not less insincere—one need only bear in g 
mind the Art d'étre grand’ père, or certain parts of the Chants du 
crépuscule. All the cunning artifices of transcendent genius are 
to be found here in the service of a sickly and hollow sentimental- 
ism that distorts the most obvious facts and ignores systematically 
the relation of cause to effect. The logical outeome of sentimen- 
talism was humanitarianism—the humanitarianism that slorifies 
the prostitute whilst turning its back on the honourable girl- 
mother, that sends missionaries to edify niggers on the Zambesi 
or the Congo whilst approving the acts of brigandage euphemisti- 
cally termed colonial warfare, that prohibits alcoholic drinks and 
concubinage whilst tolerating the law of lynch. Of such humani- 
tarianism Hugo was the genial representative, and the poet of 
Les Misérables did more to popularise humanitarianism, and the 
belief that misery is synonymous with virtue and happiness with 
vice, than any amount of folios filled with learned dissertations 
could have done. Humanitarianism has always a mystical aspect, 
the cloak of mysticism is its fitting garb, and it is only natural 
that Hugo, the prophet of the one, should have been also the 
apostle of the other. The lines 


Reste & la solitude, 
Reste & la pauvreté, 


ry Vis sans inquiétude, 3 
— Et ne te fais étude y 
re Que de l'éternité, ag 
did but fittingly complete the doctrine which the poet of humani- : a 
tarianism summed up in the words : | 

i 3 Tonte larme, enfant, lave quelquechose. 


And not only that. They could have served equally well as prefaco 
to the Roman russe or the Sens de la Vie. : 

We mention these two books because Melchior de Vogüé an 
Edouard Rod may be regarded as having given the chief i 
to the mystical movement that took its rise about 1886_ 
attained its maximum some fifteen years later. ictor : 
can incontestably claim the honour of being ne of th 
fathers of this movement, in many way: ble 
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arily persuasive force in certain parts of the Chants du crépuscule 
—who can read without being moved the exquisite Priére de 
l’enfance?—failed to exert their full influence at the time. The 
influence of the poet was great; but the admiration so freely 
lavished on him was lavished on the marvellous artist and on the 
undaunted champion of liberty. As a mystic, his influence was 

less great, for his words fell here on barren soil. From 1850 till 

1880 the country was too deeply imbued with the scientific spirit, 

too profoundly convinced that the last word of truth had been 
spoken by science, to pay any heed to the claims of mysticism. 

And yet science had not fulfilled its promises, not justified the fond 

hopes it had raised. The destruction of the scientific illusion was 
bound to bring about a reaction. Hither did Melchior de Vogiié 
admirably watch his opportunity or else was the ground marvel- 
lously prepared for him, when he published his Roman russe. 

The reading public could not have been better prepared than it 

was at that moment to appreciate the doctrine based on the supre- 

macy of sentiment over reason which is at the bottom of the 
works of Tolstoi, of Dostoiewsky, of Tourgenieff. Reason had 
promised too much and fulfilled too little. A reaction against the 
exaggerations of intellectualism could not fail to sef in. The 
enigmatical symbolism of Ibsen, impenetrable like the mists and 

fogs of northern climes, was revealed to readers and theatre-goers. 

The mysticism inherent to the fantastic and profoundly anti- 
intellectual mind of the Slav was made known to a people dis- 
appointed with science, irritated against the latter. De Vogüé, 
Desjardins, Rod became the prophets of the new age, even as 
Renan and Taine had been those of the old. 

The mystical movement thus inaugurated knew at first only 

‘the joys of triumph. Borne on the crest of the wave of reaction 
against the abuses of intellectualism, its strength was made of tho a 
frantic longing of the human heart to escape from the shackles | 
of a systematised positivism that dried up all the sources of action 

and paralysed all energy. But its very nature precluded this 
‘undogmatic mysticism ’ from being anything else than a passing 
phenomenon ; as little as the scientific dogmatism of which it was 

the antithesis, could it claim to satisfy the permanent needs and 
desires either of the individual or of society. Precisely it lacked 

all discipline, for it hated dogmas. This state of mind was 
engendered by the excesses of the scientific dogmatism of the 
preceding era, but however natural it may have been, such a state 
of mind could not last long. The logical outcome of such 
mysticism, vague and unlimited and undisciplined, was anarchy. = 
The mysticism of the end of the nineteenth century did not seek i 
to accentuate differences of religious thought, thereby compelling 
each religiomsocommumitgintoudelinadtsochasacteuiatic beliefs with 
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greater rigidity and clearness ; it sought, on the contrary, to efface 
entirely all religious frontier lines, and to unite all men in a 
vague * religion of the human heart,’ in a colourless idealism from 
whence revelation was banished and where the notion of Fate 
reigned supreme. The high-sounding catch-words of Justice, 
Truth, Fraternity, took the place of the Incarnation, the Redemp- 
tion, and the Immaculate Conception : 

En avant vers l'oubli final de la colère, 

Des stériles combats pour de louches marchés ! 

Vers la Bonté! vers la Justice forte et claire ! 

Vers un large pardon! Marchez toujours, marchez 

Vers l'Orient! vers l'Etoile! vers la Lumière ! 


This sort of stuff, due to a poet whose fame was as ephemeral as 

the ideals celebrated by him,M. Emile Vitta, is eminently charac- 

teristic of the enthusiasm of the mystics who learned to know 

Russia through M. de Vogüé, Ibsen through Count Prozor, and 

who thronged round the banner unfurled by Paul Desjardins. 

Mysticism was the product, we have said, of a very natural re- 

action inspired by the unconquerable desires and aspirations of 

the human heart against a narrow materialism that would fain 

have stifled them ; but it was not only an antithesis to the philistine 

optimism of science, but also the offspring of a deep-seated pessi- 

mism, and of the worst form of pessimism, of that form which is 

enshrouded in the veil of beauty created for it by Art, subtle and 

deceiving. Pessimism had seized hold of the French nation, which 

had seen the mirage of the scientific illusion vanish before its eyes, 

dispelled by the cold cruelty of facts. In his Pages de critique 

et de doctrine published last year—and which should be read 

—M. Paul Bourget speaks of “la barbarie scientifique ’—scientific 

barbarism—words that sound like a blasphemy to the pro- 

fessional worshippers of Science with a capital S, to those 

disciples of Haeckel that would fain see the riddle of the universe 

definitely explained in the tube of the physician or the crucible of 

the analytical chemist! And yet this scientific barbarism revealed 

its terrors in 1870! It was the barbarism of the ‘ scientific ’ 

pupils of the German schoolmaster, who carried fire and sword, 

devastation and desolation, into the heart of France, laying pro- 

vinces waste and soaking the soil with blood. And it was the j 

barbarism of the Commune—terribly scientific was the Commune! Pe 

—that petrolised fhe buildings of Paris in a scientific manner, and 

sought to civilise humanity in the name of science by means of 

riot and arson. Tbe words ‘scientific barbarism ’ had a fearfully 

real meaning in 1870 and 1871! ae 
The apostles of science, the protagonists of the infallibili 

the new creed, had been serenely optimistic. Science we 

bring the world release from its manifold sorrows 
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to destroy for ever the prejudices and superstitions that had y 
till then prevented man from fulfilling his glorious destiny. But 
the French, as far as ‘ progress’ was concerned, saw only a 
mutilated country, a Fatherland bereft of two of its fairest pro- 
vinces—a Fatherland despised, trampled on, insulted. Science 
had not prevented the appalling disaster of 1870-71, had not 
prevented the tearing asunder of a great nation, once the foremost 
in the world. The optimism engendered by belief in the infinite 
possibilities of scientific discovery and culture was doomed, as we 
have said, by the cold cruelty of facts. The generation that was 
still in its childhood when the great disaster befell its country, 
found, on attaining manhood, this country bleeding from the 
wounds inflicted by foes outside and by anarchy within. And 
there seemed no hope—or, rather, what was the use of hope? 
Was not hope itself folly? The generation of those who were born 
between 1860 and 1875—if approximate dates be asked for—had 
not borne the brunt of the fight, had not endured the miseries of 
Vannée terrible, had not witnessed personally the tragic events 
that led to the compulsory surrender of Alsace-Lorraine. This 
generation was consequently not fired, like the preceding one, 
with the desire of vengeance for the humiliations endured. On the 
contrary, a mournful lassitude took possession of it, a profound 
and bitter discouragement. It was the lot of this generation, that 
grew up in a country still torn and maimed and bleeding from its 
disasters, to drink to the dregs the cup of bitterness, to experience 
that most cruel of all sufferings because it leaves no room for the 
consolation of hope—namely, the despair of one’s own country, 
the absence of all hope in that country’s future, of all belief in 
the possibility of its salvation. 
What wonder was it if, in these circumstances, the genera- 
tion in question was profoundly pessimistic? What wonder if its j 
members sought refuge from the evils and distress of the passing d} 
hour in the illusions of humanitarianism, in the mystical consola- 
tions of a religion that set no limit to the vagaries of the imagina- 
tion, or else in the splendid isolation of the aggressively self- 
assertive Ego? For the pessimism begotten of the cold cruelty of 
facts took on sundry forms—sometimes appearing in the garb.of 
humanitarianism, of the religion of the human heart, sometimes 
in that of the most extreme anarchical individualism. Anarchy, 
whether of the humanitarian or of the individualist type, found 
many adherents in the world of letters during the ‘nineties. It was 
during this period that M. Maurice Barrès published l’ Ennemi 
_ des Lois, that M. Paul Adam’s Mystère des Foules saw the light 
= of day, that M. Octave Mirbeau wrote the Preface to M. Jean 
raye's Société mourante, for which the author was condemned “og 
two > years. im SON Te rent fatailhade, d Lucien E 
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Descaves, Georges Darien, Georges Hekhou eas anong thag, f 
foremost literary champions of anarchy, to which 4qla and Anatole 
France were by no means hostile. Even more significant thant 
the favour enjoyed by political anarchy in certain literary circles 
was the attitude adopted by men whose patriotism and love of 
their country could—whatever else might be thought of their 
political views—not be called in question. M. Edouard Drumont, 
in his hatred of a Republic stained by appalling corruption, was 
ready to welcome anarchy as a highly useful auxiliary in the 
struggle; and, in truth, this attitude of M. Drumont and of 
several other members of the Nationalist Party is not surprising 
when we consider the condition of affairs in France in the early 
‘nineties. The recollection of political events fades quickly away, 
and the sensation of to-day obliterates all memory of the sensation 
of yesterday. But there are books, monuments that remain to tell 
of the glory or infamy of bygone days, and the reader who may be 
interested in the secret history of French Governments and French 
politics twenty years ago should read these books. Among them we 
may mention l’Agiotage sous la troisi¢me République by M. Chirac, 
and Ministére et Mélinite by MM. Hamon and Bachot. But there 
is especially a diary, a political diary in which events are recorded 
from day to day, and which covers the three years 1890, 1891, 
1892; this diary was kept by M. Hamon, a well-known psycho- 
logist and sociologist, and published under the title La France 
politique et sociale. It enables us to follow, from day to day, 
events which are now to a large extent forgotten, and which show 
the deplorable condition to which a democracy lacking all prin- 
ciples had reduced France. Or else let the reader take up Leurs 
Figures by M. Maurice Barrés; behind the faces of ephemeral 
individuals we can see here the ‘ face of an epoch’ on which the 
traces of corruption and degeneracy are deeply marked, and what 
marvel was it? For it was the epoch of the copper-trust scandal, 
of the Wilson affair, of the Panama crash. 

We can understand therefore the pessimism prevalent in intel- 
lectual circles during the ‘nineties. A country dismembered by 
foreign foes, torn asunder by anarchy within—financial jobbery and 
corruption following on the humiliation of the Treaty of Frankfurt ; 
was this not enough to render those men pessimistic, whose nature 
was not yet perverted by the atmosphere of uncleanliness that 
pervaded the political and moral life of the nation? The Boulan- — 
gist movement had been the expression of the disgust and resen 
ment felt by large numbers for the régime of politico-financial cor- 
ruption, that flourished thanks to the confusion engendered by ti 
foisting of democratic institutions on to a nation still sti 
by the blows rained on it in 1870, and wholly inexperi 
art of self-government. And this Boulangist mov 
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of Ree pomtmente, had ended in the most miserable of bank- 
ruptcies. It seemed as if the lucky star that had presided over 
the destinies of France for so many centuries, that had in critica] 
moments raised up a Genevieve and a Jeanne d’Arc, a Turenne 
and a Napoleon—that this lucky star had definitely disappeared, 
and that the greatest nation of Europe was irrevocably condemned 
by an inexorable fate. 

Humanitarianism and extreme Individualism: these appar- 
ently so antagonistic tendencies were both due to the same cause— 
namely, to pessimism. Some sought refuge from this pessimism 
in a crusade on behalf of Humanity—sought to abolish the spec- 
tacle of their country’s woes and sufferings and shame by creating 
the vision of a new Humanity, to whom frontiers are unknown 
and whose only deities are Truth, Justice, and Fraternity. Others 
took refuge in the impregnable fortress of Self, and consoled 
themselves by reflecting that, come what might, the Ego was safe 
from attack. In a country which is healthy and strong and 
robust, we do not find the élite of the nation, the qualified repre- 
sentatives of its culture and intellectual development, addicted 
to humanitarianism or to extreme individualism. The desires and 
aspirations of their mental, or, if.you will, their spiritual, life, 
find a convenient and normal outlet—an adequate ideal is there, 
and an adequate discipline also. The patriotic ideal, and the 
discipline imposed by patriotism, are indispensable to the normal 
existence of a nation, and in their absence only chaos can prevail ; 
for there is then no force to regulate human activity and to impose 
that discipline on the individual without which society would 
cease to exist. 
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It is both curious and sad to read the confessions made by 


Á the jeunesse intellectuelle twenty years ago. In 1891 the 


ercure de France, which has pushed-its way to the front rank 


Characteristic of the replies received was tha 
Gourmont, then unknown, and who has sine 
he Mercure de France and of the Revue 4 


jews of the young generation of that time concerning 
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à secouer la cendre de ma cigarette.’ And M. de Gourmont 
continued : 

Le jour viendra peut-être où Pon nous enverra à la frontière; nous 
irons sans enthousiasme; ce sera notre tour de nous faire tuer, nous nous 
ferons tuer avec un réel déplaisir. ‘Mourir pour la patrie’: nous 


chantons d'autres romances, nous cultivons un autre genre de poésie. S'il 
faut, d'un mot, dire nettement les choses, eh bien: nous ne sommes pas 


patriotes. 


We may call this profession of faith of M. de Gourmont 
aggressive, but we cannot call it singular. On the contrary, 
such views were widely held in intellectual circles. In his book 
Le Problème de l'Avenir latin, M. Léon Bazalgette did not 
hesitate to pass the most pitiless of verdicts on the French nation. 


Incapables de vouloir [wrote M. Bazalgette] en raison de l’atrophie 


de nos énergies, nous sommes également inaptes à comprendre et à penser 
sainement, par suite de la corruption & laquelle notre mentalité est en 
proie. . . . La race incompétente, le monde femme que nous sommes, doit 
pour le bien général être éliminé. . . . Un homme vraiment humain ne 
devrait pas se refuser à concevoir la possibilité de la ruine de sa patrie. 


If such were the views of the ‘intellectual youth,’ those 
of the older generation were no better. ‘ Les nationalistes, 
declared M. Frédéric Rauh, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, ‘ n’ont aucune de mes convictions. Leur doctrine 
est en contradiction avec des idées auxquelles je tiens. Je ne 
vois aucune raison de mettre en France l’internationalisme sous 
le boisseau.’ M. B. Jacob, Professor of Philosophy at the Ecole 
Normale, considered it a crime to speak about the military suc- 
cesses of the French nation in the past : ‘ C'est un véritable crime 
contre la France que de lui rappeler son passé militaire.’ And 
the learned Professor added : 


Si notre pays peut encore jouer un rôle brillant dans le monde, c'est 
par sa science, son art, ses industries élégantes, la qualité de son gotit, 
la générosité de ses manières, en définitive par son caractére hospitalier. 


En dehors des voies pacifiques je n’apergois aucun avenir. 


Space precludes further quotations of this sort. Those we 
have given suffice to furnish an idea as to the views held twenty 
years ago on the subject of patriotism. We may, nevertheless, 
be permitted to mention Jules Renard, the author of l'Eco 
fleur and Poil de Carotte, who wrote in reply to the inqui 
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visiblé symbol of the fidelity and affection of the ‘old country’; 
owing to lack of support, the idea had to be abandoned. 

Views such as those so vigorously expressed by M. Rémy de 
Gourmont twenty years ago would not be possible to-day. No 
self-respecting literary man would express them, and no self- 
respecting Review would give publicity to them. This fact, 
which is incontestable, alone suffices to show the difference 
between the ideas current to-day and those current in the 
‘nineties. The young generation of to-day is as different from 
the young generation of twenty years ago as the poles asunder. 
The characteristics of the former are in every respect thé 
diametrical opposite of the characteristics of the latter. Twenty 
years ago the world of intellect and of letters was given over 
to anti-patriotism and to aggressive incredulity in religious 
matters; it was an age of positivism and ‘ intellectualism’ on 
the one hand, of pessimism, scepticism, and dilettantism on the 
other. The present age, on the contrary, is resolutely optimistic ; 
it hates nothing more than dilettantism and the ‘ elegant scep- 
ticism ’ of a Renan or an Anatole France ; it loves action as much 
as it distrusts all sentimentalism and all ‘intellectualism’ ; it 
appreciates the necessity of order and discipline, and is decidedly 
hostile to anarchy in any form, whether moral or political or 
intellectual or economic. Such a state of mind could not but 
render the jeunesse intellectuelle of to-day receptive for religious 
and patriotic beliefs; and, as a matter of fact, this jeunesse is 
both religious and patriotic. 

We have endeavoured to show the excessive sentimentalism of 
the former generation, its enthusiasm for visionary humanitarian 
ideals, the want of discipline of its idealism. Such sentimen- 
talism, engendered by the Romantics and developed by the Neo- 
Mystics, was in the nature of a reaction—as we have said— 
against the rigid ‘ positivism ’ and ‘ intellectualism’ of the school 
of materialistic science that reigned supreme during the Second 
Empire. But if the new generation is hostile to sentimentalism 
and to humanitarianism, this is not due to a retour en arriére, to 
the intellectualism of its grandfathers. Neither sentimentalism 
nor intellectualism constitutes the source from which the genera- 
tion of to-day draws its strength. Taine was perspicacious and 
far-sighted enough to see that his generation, the generation of 
positivism and intellectualism, was doomed. ‘Ma génération est 
finie,’ he wrote to Paul Bourget in 1889, “et je me renfonce 
dans mon trou de Savoie.’ The occasion on which the author 
of Les Origines de la France contemporaine penned these melan- 
choly lines was the publication of M. Paul Bourget’s Disciple. 
‘ Peut-être,’ added Taine, ‘la voie que vous prenez, votre idée 


de l’inconnaissable, d'un au-delà, d'un nouméne, vous conduira- 
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t-elle vers un port mystique, vers une forme de christianisme.’ 
Prophetic words, indeed, but which still fell short of the mark ! 
It was not to some vague form of Christianity, to some unknown 
‘mystical port,’ that M. Paul Bourget’s tendencies were to lead, 
but to the historical and indestructible Catholic Church ! 

The publication of Le Disciple marks a date in the intellec- 
tual history of contemporary France, even as the resignation 
of M. Delcassé in 1905 marks a date in her political history. De 
Vogiié, Desjardins, Rod, may indeed be regarded as the chief 
initiators of the mystical movement that characterised the 
‘nineties; but M. Bourget, in his campaign against ‘ intellec- 
tualism,’ took care to avoid the pitfalls of undogmatic mysticism. 
True, his Disciple is still to a large extent influenced by the 
‘intellectual dilettantism ’ against which he protests; true, also, 
he does not therein indicate Catholicism as the only organisa- 
tion capable of remedying the evils which he so ably and exactly 
portrays. But the book none the less brings home with irresis- 
tible force the cardinal truth that ‘ intellectualism’ is a great 
evil, that it paralyses the energy and the will-power of the indi- 
vidual, that it blunts and finally obliterates his sense of duty, 
that it is incapable of regulating the individual’s mental life or of 
checking the most dangerous vagaries of a diseased imagination. 
And the book inculcates, also, no less irresistibly, the supreme 
necessity of authority, both for the individual and for society, 
and shows conclusively that such authority can find no basis in 
the individual—that its basis must be sought for, in consequence, 
outside the individual. 

By reason of all these tendencies which it manifests, of all 
these lessons which it inculcates, M. Bourget’s Disciple may 5 
be considered as being one of the books that have most pro- 
foundly influenced the generation of to-day. The need of 
authority is one of the needs most keenly felt by this young 
generation, and consequently the need of finding an adequate 
basis for such authority. Authority was that which the pre- 
ceding generation most greatly lacked. Science, which reigned 
supreme from the middle of the century till about 1880, had 
failed to provide an adequate foundation for it; the mystical re- 
action against the supremacy of science proved no less incapable 
in this respect, for it likewise refused to go beyond the indi- 
vidual. For the school of neo-mystics, that proclaimed its 


sentiment’ was everything, just as the ‘individual reason’ w 
everything to the school of scientific materialism. M : 
Bourget was the first writer to show the necessity of goin 
beyond the individual, of seeking outside and above the 
an adequate principle of authority. >) euT 


What this principle should be Le Disciple 
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tell us, for the book is of an exclusively critical nature. Ip 
subsequent works, in l’Htape, in Un Divorce, in l Emigre, 
M. Bourget has completed the task commenced in Le Disciple, 
and has led up to the conclusion that the principle of authority 
is to be found in the Catholic Church and in the aristocratic 
and hierarchical form of society. And another writer has ap- 
peared, and has most successfully completed the teaching of 
M. Bourget: we mean M. Maurice Barres. The latter has 
himself undergone an evolution that is characteristic of the evolu- 
tion of contemporary thought in France; his progress from 
V’Ennemi des Lois to Au service de l Allemagne, to Colette 
Baudoche, and to la Colline inspirée, symbolises the progress of 
the French world of intellect in general. In his Colline inspirée, 
which is also the most recent of his books, M. Maurice Barres 
has shown us at once the danger of undisciplined and unregulated 
mysticism, be the latter ever so sincere, and the immeasurably 
vast difference between the uncontrolled effusions of such 
‘mystical individualism ’ and the ordered and disciplined beliefs 
of the Church. 

Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés, Henry Bordeaux : among con- 
temporary French novelists of the first rank, these three are 
incontestably those that appeal most greatly to the intellectual 
youth of present-day France. And when we have named them 
we have indicated at once the tendencies of this ‘ intellectual 
youth,’ its sympathies and aspirations. The three writers in 
question are of pronounced Conservative leanings; one is an 
ardent Royalist, another is a leader of the Parliamentary 
Nationalist Party? ; all three are Catholics and staunch defenders 
of the Church; all three preach the imperative necessity of a 
return to the time-honoured traditions of France, to those tradi- 
tions of Authority and Hierarchy and adaptation of Capacity to 
Function which the Revolution so imprudently broke with; all j” 
three search persistently and indefatigably for an adequate prm: 
ciple of Authority, consequently for a principle of social integra- 
tion and cohesion—and they all fnd this fundamental principle 
embodied in Religion, in the Family, in the attachment of the : 
individual to his native soil. Religious discipline, family discipline: 
patriotic discipline—on these three aspects of the discipline 50 
essential to the continuity of social existence MM. Bourget, 

. Barrès, and Bordeaux never cease to insist. M. Bourget’s rigi 
royalism, and his:habit of selecting his personages and choosing 
the scenes of his books almost exclusively from the very narrow 
circle of the old titled aristocracy, have prevented him from 
exercising all the influence which he might otherwise have done; — 
but the influence of M. Barrès has been immense. To this — 

Sees writer, more than to any other, is due the revival of patriotism 
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in France after its eclipse in the "nineties. M. Barrés has shown 
most effectively the hollowness of the old humanitarian catch- 
words, the impossibility for such vague ideals to take sufficient 
possession of the individual and to constitute a principle of action 
for the latter, the necessity of presenting to the individual some- 
thing more concrete and precise, something which is tangible 
and can be grasped, something affecting the individual more 
nearly and having in consequence a greater hold over him. And 
what ideal responds more exactly to these desiderata than the 
patriotic ideal—the attachement & la glébe, the love of one’s 
native terroir, of the native soil, of the town or village or moun- 
tain or dale where one passed the years of childhood, and which 
is associated with the earliest and sweetest recollections of life? 
And not only this. Without the ties that bind him to his 
native soil a man is necessarily incomplete ; for his heredity is 
not only, nor even mainly, a physical one. Even more impor- 
tant than the physical patrimony is the moral patrimony, which 
has been constituted by the ceaseless efforts of countless genera- 
tions to adapt themselves to their social environment, to create 
the means whereby the innate tendency of man’s moral nature 
to expand may be brought into harmony with the necessities 
of social discipline. The moral patrimony of every individual 
cannot be sought for elsewhere than in the terroir, in the native 
soil which has given birth to himself and to his ancestors, on 
which he and his ancestors have been reared. Severed from 
this native soil, transplanted into a new environment to which 
he is not adapted, violently uprooted from the traditions that 
have been those of his family for many generations and that 
should also be his, the individual is—to use the expression of M. 
Barres—a déraciné, a plant torn from the roots, and from the 
ground that should have nourished it. And such a plant cannot 
thrive; such an individual cannot enrich society, cannot benefit 
the race. M. Barrès has shown us specimens of such ‘ uprooted 
individuals’ in his Déracinés, M. Bourget in l’Etape; and one 
of the most finely drawn types of this class of individuals is 
Julien Dartot, in M. Edouard Bstaunié’s Le Ferment. 

M. Barrés has not contented himself with merely preaching 
in abstracto the necessity of the patriotic discipline engendered 
by attachment to the terroir, to one’s native soil. His pictures 
of his own native country, of his dearly loved Lorraine, have 

‘ done more to popularise the doctrine of so-called ‘local č 
patriotism ’ than any amount of theory could have done. He 
has shown his countrymen the extraordinary depths of the ro 
that bind the individual to the native soil; he has shown 
intimate and indissoluble connexion between the race an 
soil. He has shown the French nation to be a ‘moral « 
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sui generis, an agglomeration of individuals characterised not 
only by distinctive physical traits and a distinctive language, 

_ but having a certain specific manner of thinking and feeling, 

In his book, Au service de l’Allemagne, he has brought forth 
with remarkable clearness the psychological difference between 
French and Germans; and he has brought home to his readers 
the fact, which the vagaries of humanitarian internationalism 
have endeavoured to obliterate, that such differences of tempera- 
ment and character cannot be suppressed ; that the greatness of 
a nation depends, on the contrary, on its cultivating and develop- 
ing its specific racial traits; and that the development of such 
traits, consequently the development of the specific genius of 
the race, of all that which can alone make the race great, is 
impossible—nay, unthinkable—unless the individual remain 
constantly in close touch with the native soil. 

Pursuing the same aims as M. Barrès, M. Henry Bordeaux 
is, like the latter, an indefatigable champion of ‘ local patriotism’ 
and of the family, in which this attachment to the native soil 
finds its natural, and also its highest, expression. In La Neige 
sur les Pas and La Maison M. Bordeaux has shown us all the 
beauties of the home—of the real home, in which the inmates 
are bound to each other by those moral ties that are stronger 
still than the physical ones, of the home which is a sanctuary 
and a fortress at the same time: a sanctuary in which the 
purest and most sacred notions of love and affection and mutual 
aid are developed and jealously guarded, a fortress in which such 
notions are safe from the blasphemies and scoffings of the world. 
At a time when the ties of family life are so greatly loosened 
alike among the bourgeoisie and the working classes, it is refresh- 
ing to find a writer capable of writing such books as those of 
M. Henry Bordeaux; and a promise of better times, the _ 
guarantee of a brighter future, may surely be sought for inthe | e 
fact that M. Bordeaux is one of the favourite writers among f 
the “intellectual youth’ of France, that his influence on this 
youth—which is likewise the élite—is great.’ 


* We lack space to do anything more than note the names of other writers 
whose works are characteristic of the mental tendencies of the young genera- 
tion of to-day. Paul Claudel, Charles Péguy, Francis Jammes are great 
artists and orthodox Catholics; M.-Claudel has been instrumental in making 
Coventry Patmore and G. K. Chesterton known to the ‘intellectual youth 
of France; M. Péguy is the author of a very powerful mystical poem entitled 
=: Jeanne d'Arc, which has placed him in the front rank of contemporary French 
: poets; M. Jammes has written the Géorgiques chrétiennes, in which the 

mystery of the Eucharist is glorified. A young novelist, M. de Chateaubriant, 
> whom the annual prize of the Académie Goncourt was awarded last year for 
his: 
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The ‘intellectual youth’ of to-day in France is profoundly 
patriotic. There can be no doubt that the words ‘ France’ and 
‘French’ have quite another meaning for this ‘ intellectual 
youth’ than they had for the preceding generation. It is not 
merely pride in the military strength, in the military achieve- 
ments, of their country that the ‘youngsters’ of the present 
day feel; it is also pride in that country’s intellectual strength, 
in its intellectual achievements. Although the disastrous war 
of 1870 had shown clearly that science was by no means neces- 
sarily synonymous with culture, although it had shown that 
‘scientific barbarism’ could exist, yet it had none the less 
immensely enhanced the prestige of German science and German 
scientific methods. The French nation could not but admire, 
even in spite of itself, the intellectual development of its con- 
querors, even as it admired the strength of the latter’s military 
organisation. Thus did the Treaty of Frankfurt produce the 
opposite result of that brought about by the Treaty of West- 
phalia in 1648, which latter assured for two centuries the intel- 
lectual supremacy of France in Europe. The victory of the 
German soldier in 1870 paved the way for the triumph of the 
German schoolmaster and professor. The superiority of German 
methods, the greater depth of German thought, became familiar 
notions in French seats of learning. Kant and Hegel became 
the masters of French philosophy, Adolf Wagner and Schmoller 
of French political economy, Savigny and Jhering of French 
jurisprudence. France acknowledged herself vanquished alike 
on the fields of battle and in the domain of learning. 

How greatly matters have changed within the last ten years 
may be gathered from the fact that at the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Paris to-day it 1s difficult for a professor to 
speak of German methods of research or of the achievements 
of German erudition without arousing the openly expressed 
hostility of his audience. Far from recognising the ‘ superiority ° 
of the learning of their eastern neighbours, the young French- 
men of to-day profess for this learning a contempt which they 
make no attempt to conceal. They are for ever opposing the 
clearness and precision of the French mind and of French 
thought to the ‘pedantic obscurity’ and ‘solemn dullness’ of — 


favourite themes of French novels. Among writers of the older generation, — 
special mention must be made of MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, who have 
done perhaps more than any others to keep the flame of patriotism 
by their admirable studies of the great disaster of 1870-71. M. 
Margueritte’s Frontières du Cæur, wholly free from any taint of 
one of the best books we know on the subject. M. nain 
author of Jean Christophe, is also one of the writers f gre 
the young generation. 3 ER 
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the German professor. The reawakening of the consciousness 

of the intellectual greatness of France has coincided with a 

retour aux classiques that is truly remarkable—with a return to 

the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries. Rabelais and Mon- 

taigne and Ronsard, Corneille and Racine and Molière, Pascal 

and Bossuet and La Rochefoucauld are the teachers and inspirers 

of the contemporary jeunesse intellectuelle. ‘The latter find in 

the great masters of the Renaissance and of the siecle de 

Louis XIV. all the qualities peculiar to the French genius— 

simplicity, clearness, vigour, irony, refinement of taste and 

manners, dislike of exaggeration, love of order and precision. 

The seventeenth century especially appeals to the youth of to- 

day. This great century was a pre-eminently French one; it 

was not contaminated by the cosmopolitan humanitarianism or 

by the excessive intellectualism of later times ; it was essentially 

aristocratic; it knew the art of ‘keeping distances’; it loved 

discipline and authority. It set up no pretensions to puritanical 

virtue, but it set a perfect example of moderation and good 

taste. We find here none of the pathological pride in his own 

degeneracy and vice that characterised Rousseau, none of the 

unhealthy craving for that which is abnormal and repugnant which 

the poetry of Baudelaire exhibited. The excesses of the whole 

school that followed in the footsteps of the author of Les Fleurs du 

Mal, excesses that cause a shudder of disgust to the reader of 

the earlier works of Barbey d’Aurévilly or J. K. Huysmans, 

would nevér have been possible in the century of Corneille and 

Pascal, which was also the century of order and discipline, and 

of supremely good taste. 

The ‘return to the seventeenth century and to the Renais- 

sance,’ to the pure sources of true French culture and tradition, 

is thus an exceedingly healthy symptom. It shows that the a 

ff youth of to-day no longer share that taste for morbid sensation A 

i which their elders shared. For there is nothing morbid or í 
unhealthy about the Renaissance or the seventeenth century; 
we find there great passions, unbending will-power, tremendous 
force of character, indomitable resolution, and with all these 
qualities that reveal greatness of mind and breadth of view we 

E find, most naturally, but little respect for the virtue of chastity. 
The writers of the Renaissance and the seventeenth century 
were men in the best acceptance of the word, with a man’s 
foibles and failings, but with nothing degenerate about them: i 
The Confessions of Jean-Jacques, the Rolla of Alfred de Musset, 
could appeal to the effeminate and disheartened generation oE 
the second half of the nineteenth century. They would have — 
been incomprehensible to the century of Rabelais or to that of — 
Molière, andotheinianthorssconsideredbissionyaxtagrat best of the 
rack, ; 
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Veneration for these great ancestors implies, therefore, @ 
reaction against cosmopolitanism, humanitarianism, sentiment- 
alism, intellectualism, scepticism, love of the morbid and patho- 
logical—against all these plagues of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The days are long past in which Michelet 
could say to his audience: ‘Le grand siécle, je veux naturelle- 
ment dire le dix-huitiéme.’ Ferdinand Brunetiére and Jules 
Lemaitre have played a great part in the destruction of the 
superstitious admiration formerly felt for this revolutionary, 
sentimental, un-French period; and how great the aversion of 
the youth of to-day is for Rousseau can be seen by reading the 
inquiry instituted by the Vie heureuse (the 15th of June 1912) 
concerning the influence of the Genevan sophist in France. 
Scarcely one of the numerous replies received was favourable 
to Jean-Jacques, and the tone of many was more forcible than 
polite. Not less strong is the current of hostility against the 
‘intellectualism ’ of the nineteenth century, against the scientific 
materialism and agnosticism of the Positivist school. In the 
Revue hebdomadaire (the 20th of July 1912) M. Emile Faguet 
bears witness to this : 


La réaction est trés forte, plus forte que je n’aurais cru contre Auguste 
Comte, Taine et Renan, qui ne sont plus nommés, quand ils le sont, 
qu’avec la derniére expression du mépris. . . - La tendance générale est 


l’anti-intellectualisme. 


Anti-intellectualisme! The word is well chosen. There is 
perhaps no type of humanity more antipathetic to the young 
generation of to-day than the ‘ intellectualist ’"—unless it be the 
sentimentalist, and the two types are frequently, by a strange 
psychological contradiction, to be found in the same person. The 
‘intellectualist’ is Robert Greslou, in M. Paul Bourget’s 
Disciple, a thinking machine, devoid of will-power, having 
sacrificed his whole energy to the worship of an abstract idea. 
Not only all physical energy but all moral energy has been thus 
sacrificed, and the human being is no longer anything but the 
slave of irresistible morbid cravings. The youth of to-day has 
understood the danger, both for the individual and for society, 
of such a mental state. And this youth is consequently, as 
M. Faguet says, “ anti-intellectualist.” It does not pass its time 
in useless musings and in the morbid analysis of its sentiments. 
Action is what it needs—prompt and vigorous action that keeps 
body and mind fit. The heroes of this contemporary youth are — 
not the metaphysicians and laboratory scientists, but the men 
of action—soldiers, explorers, aviators. The worship of Napoleon 
has revived—the worship of the man who most full: TD 
the ideal of energy, and who most adequately T 
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aspirations of the young generation of to-day. Among the 

latter many have abandoned their studies and gone. out to 

Morocco, to Central Africa, to Indo-China, there to search for 

adventure and action ; among these are several who have passed 

their examinations and obtained high diplomas.* And those who 
cannot go so far to quench their thirst for action go in for sport, 

Ten years ago sport was an almost unknown quantity in the 

schools; to-day the love of sport in all its forms has become 

general. Football, fencing, boxing, tennis, cross-country 
steeplechases—later on motoring, riding, mountaineering : these 
are what interest the jeunesse intellectuelle of to-day. This youth 
is certainly less erudite, less given to meditation, less poetical 
than French youth formerly was; but it has incontestably gained 
in vigour and in health. The young man of to-day does not 
care much about Spinoza or Schopenhauer ; he does, not consume 
his energy in vainly regretting an unattainable ideal like the 
hero of de Musset; he does not abandon himself to the volup- 
tuous charms of pessimism like the generation of Lamartine and 
de Vigny. The young man of to-day is much more terre-d-terre, 
much less dreamy, much more practical, much less scientific, 
and much less sentimental. The reading that delights him most | 
is probably that of the daily paper, which keeps him informed 
of the newest records of aeroplanes. 

This does not mean that the new generation is devoid of 
idealism. It has its ideals, but these are of a practical and 
not of an abstract nature; they are ideals that incite to action, 
that do not paralyse the energy and the will-power of the indi- 
vidual. In a very remarkable and altogether charming book 
| entitled Les jeunes gens d’aujourd’hui, the author, who conceals 
í his identity under the pseudonym of ‘ Agathon,” writes: 

5 Aussi bien l’antinomie de la pensée et de l'action n’est-elle un problème gi 
que pour. des étres d’une sensibilité usée, anémiée, en qui nul instinct 
vital ne fait surgir la vigoureuse affirmation. Une nature pensante, 
yrainment riche de vie et d’amour, rompt le cercle, sort de l’oscillation 


éternelle et tend vers une croyance, une synthèse, un dogmatisme pré- 
curseur de l’action (p. 9). 


4 Among these young Frenchmen is M. E. Psichari, the grandson of Ernest 
Renan. M. Psichari, who is an officer, does not share his illustrious rangs 
father’s dilettantism and scepticism, and this contrast between the author © 
the Vie de Jésus and his grandson is typical of the contrast between Renan 
generation and the young generation of to-day. M. Psichari gave up ie 
studies at the Sorbonne and his Doctoral Dissertation on the bankruptcy ° 
idealism, in order to lead a life of action and adventure in Africa: 
‘L Afrique, he writes, ‘est un des derniers endroits où nos meilleurs senti ef 
ments peuvent encore s'affirmer, où les dernières consciences fortes ont Ley ; 
de trouver un champ A leur activité tendue . . . . Il vient un heure où Ja bir 

même cesse d'être féconde et devient, amollissante et lâche.” We need ont 
ae compare this virile, declaration with the celebrated passage in his St. Pi 
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This exactly characterises the state of mind of the ‘ intel- 
lectual youth’ of to-day in France. This youth does not waste 
time and energy in vain metaphysical disputations; it seeks 
instinctively a simple, coherent, logical system of intellectual 
and moral beliefs which shall furnish an adequate basis for 
action, and which shall be capable subsequently of regulating 
such action. For this reason the ‘intellectual youth ’ of to-day 
ig attracted towards Catholicism. Of the revival of Catholicism, 
of the renascence of faith precisely in these youthful intellectual 
circles, there can be no doubt. Out of the students of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris upwards of forty are to-day good 
and true Catholics, partaking of the Sacraments of the Church, 
and whose names are inscribed on the list of the Conférence 
Saint-Vincent de Paul of their parish. Ten years ago the 
number of such Catholics at the Ecole Normale was not more 
than three or four. In the largest State schools (lycées) in 
Paris—such as Condorcet, Henry IV., Louis-le-Grand—the 
renascence of Catholicism among the pupils is not less visible. 
The Rector of the Institut catholique de Paris, Mgr. Baudrillart, 
has borne witness to this renascence of faith among the 
‘intellectual youth’ : 


Songez que, jadis, nous avions purement et simplement l'œuvre de 
St. Vincent de Paul. Aujourd’hui notre jeunesse a des chefs, ello a des 
cadres, elle est enrégimentée elle-même dans une multitude d'œuvres qui 
augmentent chaque jour. 


The renascence of Catholicism must not, however, be ascribed 
wholly to a revival of the ‘pure faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ Patriotic and political motives have also their share in 
the movement. Two distinct currents are here observable—the 
one religious, the other political. The former was represented, 
until 1910, by the Sillon organisation, of which M. Marc 
Sangnier was the founder and the leading spirit; the latter is 
represented by the Action francaise, and its chief prophet is 
M. Charles Maurras. Since the condemnation and dissolution 
of the Sillon the latter’s place has been taken by the Semaines 
sociales, which have their centre in Lyons, and the activity of 
which is as fruitful as it is unceasing. The Action française is 
primarily a political organisation, uncompromisingly Royalist in 
its aims, and it does not pretend to orthodoxy in dogmatic ques- 
tions. It does not consider the theological value of Catholic 
dogma, but only the latter's sociological value. The reasoning 
of the Action frangaise may be summarised thus : Bo 


Religion is necessary for society, for without it the individ i 
not be induced to subordinate his self-assertive reason to the needs of 
- collective discipline. The truth of this abstractly logical nt 
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confirmed a posteriori by the concrete results of anthropological and 
ethnological research, which shows us in religion the primordial and 
universal developmental force at work in the shaping of social evolution, 
Every social aggregate possesses a form of religious belief adapted to the 
needs of the aggregate. The historical form of religion in France is 
Catholicism. Therefore, being Frenchmen, we must also be Catholics, 


July 


The reasoning of the Action frangaise is sound; but it takes 
no account of the emotional wants of man, of the yearning of 
the soul for consolation and spiritual nourishment. Consequently 
the influence of the Action frangaise is strictly limited among 
the ‘intellectual youth’; that exercised by the Sillon and the 
Semaines sociales is far greater. The Sillon aimed at deepening 
the spiritual life of its adherents, at bringing home to each one 
of these personally the real meaning and purport of the ministry 
of Christ—in a word, at forming Christians in the religious 
sense of the word. The Action frangaise pursues exclusively 
political aims, for the realisation of which the Church is an 
indispensable auxiliary. It is not interested in dogma as such, 
and the Catholicism of its members has nothing religious about 
it; in fact, the term of athées cléricaux applied to some of its 
leaders by their adversaries correctly defines the attitude adopted 
by those leaders. The latter proceed from a standpoint very 
similar to that taken up by the rulers and philosophers of the 
Roman Empire, who scoffed in private at the beliefs of a religion 
which they professed in public for reasons of State. 

Yet, however greatly the methods of these various organisa- 
tions differ, their aim is in one respect identical—namely, to 
re-establish the Catholic traditions of France. ‘The policy of 
f anticlericalism and of déchristianisation is as resolutely opposed 
oN -by the politicians of the Action française as by the orthodox 
Wiii believers of the Sillon and the Semaines sociales. To fight 
i against the Church signifies, for the Action française, to fight 

against the Fatherland; to seek to destroy the Church means 
: to endeavour to rob the nation of an essential part of the latter's 
moral patrimony. For this organisation French and Catholic 
are synonyms, just as Russian and Orthodox, Turk and Mussul- 
man, are synonyms. , And, in truth, the fact cannot be called 
in question. To sever France from Catholicism would be to 
sever her from her traditions, anda nation cut adrift from its 
‘traditions is like a ship without a compass in unknown and 
stormy seas. ' 
Bereft of its traditions, of the rules of conduct established — 
by the experience of countless generations, a nation is necessarily 
a prey to anarchy; reduced to such a' condition, society can have 


no hold over its component individuals, can furnish the latter 


a 
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with no adequate principle of action. Mere physical activity 
cannot, in the long run, satisfy the socialised individual with his 
vast stores of instincts and desires. It is therefore indispensable 
that society should be strongly integrated, and it can be thus 
integrated only by a coherent and organised system of collective 
beliefs. This truth, long neglected in France, has been grasped 
by the young generation, which is Catholic and patriotic because 
Catholicism and patriotism furnish adequate principles of action, 
because Catholicism and patriotism furnish likewise adequate 
principles of discipline. Metaphysics, science, humanitarianism, 
furnish neither the one nor the other. Catholicism and 
patriotism complete each other; both present the individual with 
an absolutely certain foundation for action; both command im- 
peratively action in the name of intangible, irrational principles 
laid down a priori and independently of all individual verification. 
Eager for action, loving life in its plenitude, as resolutely 
optimistic as its elders were hopelessly pessimistic, the young 
generation could not be anything but Catholic and patriotic. It 
needs belief to justify its activity, to discipline that activity, and 
to give an aim to life. It believes in France, because it believes 
in itself. 

There is one great danger, certainly, in the reaction of the 
‘youngsters’ against the excesses and mistakes of their elders. 
This danger lies in the tendency of this young generation, which 
loves sport and action and discipline, to forget the one redeeming 
virtue of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—namely, their 
traditions of courtesy, politeness, and good manners. In its 
enthusiasm for realisations the young generation of to-day runs 
the risk of becoming ‘ Americanised.’ Personally, we do not 
think that the gospel of Mr. Roosevelt will ever become a per- 
manent attraction for Frenchmen, for it sacrifices too completely 
good manners and refinement of taste to practical aims ; neither 
do we think that France will be tempted to follow the example 
of ‘ Americanised’ Germany, where economic and political 
success has been purchased at the cost of everything that made 
German culture so admirable in days gone by. Many of the 
‘youngsters’ have already seen and understood the danger, and 
it is more than likely that the new generation will be able to 
adapt the great national traditions of courtesy and refinement 
of manners to the practical necessities of modern times. 1b 

We have already spoken of the love of sport that characterise’ 
the young generation. It is sport chat has taught this generation 
to become hard, to despise the effeminate tastes of the elde; 
to hate humanitarianism and all other sentimental í is 
the letter of one of the best qualified representati 
‘intellectual youth ’ of France, M. Raymond Guase 
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of a very interesting little hook on England and the English 
mentality, entitled John Bull’s Island? : _ 


Puis un jour vint la boxe, cette reine incontestée des sports. Ce ne 
fut pas, comme on pouvait le croire, Nietzsche et son appel maladif yey, 
la santé qui nous guérirent, ce fut elle, la boxe anglaise dont on a tant 
médit. Son influence sur la jeunesse actuelle n’a pas encore été assez 
mise en lumiére. Elle nous enseigna le courage et le sang-froid, elle nous 
apprit à souffrir, à encaisser, à réserver nos forces, à deviner dans les 
yeux de lautre la défaillance fatale, elle nous redonna enfin le goût du 
sang. 

Et ce jour-là, ce fut la fin. Nous fûmes obligés de nous avouer qu’on 
nous avait menti. Non, la guerre m'était pas une chose bête, cruelle, 
haissable. C'était du ‘sport pour de vrai,’ tout simplement. Elle était 
nécessaire comme la maladie et la mort, pour donner du goût à la vie. 


With this quotation we will take leave of the ‘intellectual 
youth’ of contemporary France. No one can hope to forecast 
the future of Europe with the slightest approximation to truth 
who does not take into consideration the extraordinary renas- 
cence of the virile qualities of the French nation as manifested 
by this young generation. The latter has realised hopes that 
none would have dared utter aloud ten years ago. It is nota 
mercenary generation; it has not been corrupted by the vile 
utilitarianism that characterises modern Germany. Whereas the 
nation of Dichter wnd Denker has sunk to the level of a nation 
of money-grubbers and bureaucrats, the ‘intellectual youth ’ of 
France, shaking off the materialism and pessimism of its fore- 
fathers, is full of healthy and vigorous idealism. This was never 
better shown than in the almost unanimous protest of that 
youth against the proposed suppression of the obligatory study 
of Greek and Latin in the lycées and colleges—a suppression 
which utilitarians seek to justify by the miserable argument 
that ‘Greek and Latin are of no practical value.’ Fortunately 
for France, her ‘ intellectual youth ’ has been able to rise superior 
to these vulgar notions of ‘practical value.’ All those young 
Frenchmen who have gone out to Africa and to Asia, in order 
to find there an outlet for their energy, have probably had no 
‘practical return’ for their work. But they only accomplished 
this work the more joyfully, for it was work done pour la patrie. 
This idealism will never be understood by the bureaucrat— an 
what matters it? As little could a savage understand the 
complicated mechanism of the mind of a Pascal ! 5 

The contemporary youth of France loves realisations, it loves 
action. Loving action, it appreciates the necessity of order and 


discipline, without which all action must be sterile. For this 


s M. Guasco’s letter is published by ‘Agathon’ in Zes Jeunes gens a 


Maujourd’hui, pp. 140-144. 
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reason does it tend to Catholicism ; for this reason is it ardently 
patriotic. Two of the greatest authorities in France, M. Alex- 
andre Ribot and M. Henri Bergson, have expressed their con- 
fidence in this youth, their belief in the reawakening of France, 
in the renascence of French energy ; and all the friends and 
admirers of France may share this belief and this confidence. 


GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 


P.§.—Since the above was written certain deplorable mani- 
festations have taken place in the Army itself against the decision 
of the Government to keep the recruits of 1911, who in normal 
circumstances should have been free in September 1913, under 
arms for another year. ‘The manifestations in question were also 
organised against the new Army Bill, now before Parliament, 
and which re-introduces the three-years service. There is no 
doubt whatever that these manifestations, which took place in 
Toul, Macon, Rodez, and other towns, were prepared by the 
Confédération Générale du Travail in Paris. Too much import- 
ance must, however, not be attached to them. The soldiers who 
manifested were, almost without exception, young working-men 
from Paris; that is to say, they belong to the category of the 
population that furnishes the revolutionary labour syndicates with 
their chief contingent of adherents. Working-men in the capital 
are obviously more easily influenced by the untiring propaganda 
of the Confédération Générale du Travail. It may confidently 
be anticipated that if the Government, as it has recently promised 
to do, takes really energetic measures to suppress the antipatriotic 
propaganda, the latter will cease. Such measures should, of 
course, have been taken long ago. MM. Waldeck-Rousseau and 
Combes are the politicians who must bear the greatest share of 
responsibility for the evil, for it was they who, in order to carry 
out the policy of anticlericalism, substituted the Socialists for the 
Moderate Republicans as an element of the Parliamentary 
majority. ‘The result of this system, as might have been foreseen, 
was to deprive the Government of all means of checking the 
agitation of the labour syndicates, seeing that the Government 
depended on the votes of the Socialist allies of these syndicates. 
The consequence of the capitulation of authority has been the 
growth of anarchy. None the less is such anarchy confined to a 
small minority of the working classes—a minority which seeks 
to compensate for its numerical weakness by making a great deal 


of noise. All that is needed—as the example of the railroad strike 


fiasco in 1910 showed—is a policy of energetic repression. 
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HOW TO RESTORE OUR MILITARY 
EFFICIENCY 


Mr. AsquitH, speaking in January 1910 at Haddington, is 
reported to have said that he would be ‘perfectly content that 
our administrative record as a Government should be judged as 
a test case by comparing the state of the Army as it was left 
by Lord Midleton and the state of the Army as it is to-day, 
after four years of Liberal administration. I will go further 
and venture upon a prediction, which I make with the utmost 
confidence, and my prediction is this: that if the Tory Party 
were to return to power to-morrow you would find that they 
had turned their backs once and for all upon those clumsy, costly, 
and ill-starred experiments for which they were responsible when 
they were last in office, and that they would proceed upon the 
lines which Mr. Haldane’s foresight and statesmanship have 
laid down.’ * 

The Prime Minister is now conducting an inquiry into the 
‘conclusions on the question of oversea attack on the British 
Isles arrived at by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1908.” 
Lord Haldane, in his introduction to Compulsory Service, ex- 
plained, in reference to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
pril that when the main body assembles the Prime Minister presides. 

N Colonel Seely informed us on the 5th of December last that he JA 

! had attended twenty-one meetings of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and that at sixteen of these meetings he had presided as 
chairman.’ The Sub-Committee may possibly bring the follow- 
ing points, all of which have a most important bearing upon 
National Defence, to the notice of the Prime Minister—namely, 
the reduction of the Regular Army and of its Reserves, the effect 
of the abolition of the Militia, the collapse of the Special Reserve, 
and the fiasco of the Territorial Force. 


1 The Times, January 4, 1910. i F Me. 

a Official Report, House of Commons, April 7, 1913, p. 804. The Sub 
Committee of the Imperial Defence Committee consists of the Prime Ministe — 
Mr. Balfour, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Morley, the Secretaries of State, the — 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, three Admirat, 
three Generals, and Lord Esher.—Ojficial Report, House of: Commons, Apri} 4 
; 1913, he Tae. tp Bubidaemain @ugukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 7$ 
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As regards Army matters, the administrative record of the 
present Government is briefly this. They have turned away 
thousands of men from all our forces, both Regular and 
Ausiliary,* and have tied our military system into the worst 
tangle we have yet seen. 

In his Memorandum explaining the Army Estimates for 
1908-09 Lord Haldane informed us that, two years before, the 
present Government had decided to uphold ‘in its integrity the 
system initiated by Lord Cardwell in 1869, and to develop it 
still further in accordance with the intention of its originator.’ 
This year Colonel Seely tells us that it is still the Cardwell 
system under which we are working and which has produced 
such useful results.’ Lord Cardwell was a great Army reformer. 
It is therefore due to his memory to show that Lord Haldane, 
whilst persistently claiming that he has preserved the continuity 
of Lord Cardwell’s policy, has, on the contrary, destroyed the 
foundation of his predecessor's work, and has developed a system 
of his own on entirely opposite lines. It is Lord Haldane’s 
new system that we are now working, and its results have been 
and are, as I hope to show, the reverse of useful. 

- Lord Cardwell formed a Regular Reserve for the Army, and 
on the increase of its quantity and the maintenance of its quality 

ten successive Secretaries of State for War concentrated their 
efforts. So far as quantity is concerned, the policy of Lord 
Haldane must inevitably end in decreasing the numbers of the 
Regular Reserve.” Ag regards quality, Lord Cardwell explained 
his scheme for a Regular Reserve by saying : ‘ I have never been 
enthusiastic about Militia Reserves. My own opinion is that you 
may have a much better Reserve—namely, the Army Reserve.’ 
Lord Haldane has entirely reversed that view. Unlike Lord 
Cardwell, he is so enthusiastic about untrained men and boys 
that, as a substitute for the Regular Reserve which he received 
from his predecessors and has himself reduced, he has invented 
a nondescript force of a semi-civilian character which he termed, 
not inaptly, the Special Reserve. By means of this force it is 
now possible to pass men into the Regular Reserve without any 
colour service at all, and with only two disconnected weeks of 
annual training.’ No force could be more opposed to the real 


4 General Annual Report on the British Army, 1915, p. 28, 104, 118. Accor 
to those Returns, the number of Regulars and all Auxiliary Forces in 1904 
664,221, and in 1912, 577,479, a decrease of 86,742. . 

5 Official Report, House of Commons, March 24, 1913, p. 1450. 

® Official Report, House of Lords, February 20, 1912, p. 131. 
of Commons, April 27, 1911, p. 2099. General Annual Report o 


Army, published 1908, p- 5. 
t Two thousand five hundred and thirty-four men were 
al Reserve under conditi 


into the Infantry of the Speci 
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Regular Reserve which Lord Cardwell preferred to any kind of 
Militia Reserve because, consisting as it did of men who had 
done seven years of colour service, it was the genuine article.® 
Lord Cardwell localised the Regular Army, linking each Line 

regiment to a county by means of the local organisation of the 
Militia. Lord Haldane abolished the Militia and used the depots 
as winter refuges for the unemployed °—a use which was not 
contemplated in Lord Cardwell’s scheme of Army reorganisation. 
Lord Cardwell designed the regimental depots to connect the 
Line regiments and the Militia battalion with the county, and 
insisted on recruiting the Militia from men resident within its 
borders. Lord Haldane resorted to general instead of county 
recruiting for the Special Reserve, to collecting in London 
and other great towns small boys who are too young and too 
feeble to be recruited for the Regular Army and consigning them 
to depots in the country for enlistment into the county battalions 
of the Special Reserve. Lord Cardwell reckoned, and rightly, 
on two distinct lines for Imperial Defence, the Regular Army 
and the Militia. Lord Haldane abandons the double line and 
gives us only one line for Imperial Defence, the Regular Army. 
Finally Lord Cardwell said : ‘ We propose to increase the Militia 

: and to improve the organisation of the Volunteers, and to provide 

i for compulsory service in case of emergency.’ Instead of increas- 
ing the Militia and improving the Volunteers Lord Haldane has z 
destroyed both.!® Instead of providing for compulsory service 
in cases of emergency, he has bequeathed to his successor the 
alternative of compulsory service or the breakdown of his new 
system. 


It is of interest at the present moment to quote Lord Card- 
well’s words on compulsory service : 


` In cases of emergency the law imposes the obligation of compulsory ja 
service, but it is not enforced in a manner which can be said to be either 

very efficient or simple. We therefore propose to insert in the Bill clauses 

i empowering the Sovereign in times of emergency to call Parliament together, 

i and to raise without delay the force which may be considered necessary 


i under such circumstances for the National Defence. 


a attending any annual training wi i tali 
í g with their battal 
: men in one battalion. Army Annual Repor sais 


j 1912, pp. 13 and 14 Arm 

t óy . y Order, February 27 191 

i ; s T aet fully realised oh the Continent F eee 
or April 1913 states : xpeditionary Force) embarqué il 


= ue rails sur le territoire britannique que 69,500 soldats, c’est à dire le nombre l i 
ATE ae i uffisant ne combler les vides qui se produisent en campagne. 4 
e parlons pas des “‘ réservistes spéciaux ”? gui ili : j 

* Official Report, House of Commons, March a 1908,» 713 raS . 
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Referring to the Volunteers, Lord Cardwell said : 


Under the Volunteer Act a Volunteer is exempt from the ballot for the 
Militia, although he is allowed to leave his corps to which he belongs after 
a fortnight’s notice. We do not propose to continue that exception. There 
is a clause in the Bill which will enable the Volunteers’ contract to be made 
for a longer period, and if the ballot takes place at all those only will be 
exempted from it who have entered into a longer and more satisfactory 
engagement. 


This clause never became law. But I quote Lord Cardwell’s 
words to show that he contemplated the necessity of preventing 
that evasive form of volunteering which, in the early days of 
last century, made it impossible to maintain both a Regular Army 
and a Militia. Lord Haldane has in large measure restored 
the conditions against which Lord Cardwell proposed to legislate. 
He has dangerously reduced the Regular Army and its Reserve, 
and has completely destroyed the Militia in order to finance a 
purely Home-Service Army, which, for the last three years, has 
shown a steady increase in cost and a steady decrease in 
numbers ** and efficiency. Now we are told by Colonel Seely 
that this Territorial Army which Lord Haldane substitutes for 
these reductions in quality and quantity is numerically a failure.’ 
Such is the administrative record by which the Prime Minister 
was anxious to be Judged in 1910. 

_ All that survives of Lord Cardwell’s work is the double 
battalion system, which keeps the same number of battalions at 
home as abroad, and feeds the foreign battalions from the home 
battalions. It is true that this portion remains. But the vain 
repetition of the statement that all the rest of Lord Cardwell’s 
system has been preserved intact can only be intended to obscure 
the fact that Lord Haldane has destroyed all the foundations 
and retained only the superstructure. Lord Cardwell never 
intended that all the attenuated battalions at home, described by 
Lord Wolseley as being in the condition of squeezed lemons, 
should be mobilised for a European campaign by means not only 
of first-class Army Reservists, but also of re-engaged Reservists 
who have been absent from the colours from nine years to thirteen 
years,” of boys from the Special Reserve, some of whom have 
never done a battalion training, and none of whom have any Army 


n The strength on February 25, 1910, was 9719 officers and 266,899 non- 
commissioned officers and men; the strength on June 12, 1913, was 9326 officers 
and 241,881 non-commissioned officers and men—a decrease of 393 officers and 
25,018 non-commissioned officers and men. 

12 Statement by Colonel Seely, House of Commons, April 11, 1913: ‘In so 
far the Government and the House have failed of achievement.’ 

233 Lord Cardwell never created a reserve of re-engaged Reservists. This — 
was formed as a Supplementary Reserve in 1882, not to be called up until the 
whole of the first division had been mobilised.—Munual of Military Law, 


p. 621. 
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Colour service at all, and of men from the Territorial Force 

who have accepted the liability to serve overseas. At 

present our military needs in Europe are dictated by the 

exigencies of the double battalion system which Lord Haldane 

has elected to retain. The number of men required for service 

in Europe can bear no real relation to the number of units 

needed to garrison our possessions overseas. The considerations 

by which each is governed are totally different. Lord Haldane 

treats them as identically the same. It has been decided to 

retain at all costs the equality of units at home and abroad, so 

that the recruits of each unit on foreign service may be trained 

by the linked unit stationed at home. But this system, and not 

our military needs in Europe, determines the strength of our 

Expeditionary Force, because it consists of the trained units at 

home mobilised by means of Reservists of all sorts and 

descriptions. If we reduce the number of the garrison 

in South Africa, that is held to be a reason for reducing 

the size of the force required for a campaign in Europe. This 

is surely not clear thinking, but confusion worse confounded. 

It is on a par with the calculation which estimates the possible 

strength of an invading force by the probable number of our 

Territorial Army. These are Haldanian methods and not 
Cardwellian. ; 

After the lapse of upwards of half a century Lord Cardwell’s 

machinery may have become rusted, but he did not reduce the 

Regular Army and its Reserve, destroy the Militia, which was 

capable of being recruited by compulsion, and then rely upon 

replacing all reductions by the imaginary mobilisation of men 

who have served in any kind of military force in the past, but who 

i are under no obligation to serve again at present. He preferred to 

raise the men required for home defence by Act of Parliament. 

Í Parliament and the country gave him without question the means diñ 

3 of providing for compulsory service in cases of emergency. On 

these parliamentary powers he built his scheme of Army reform. 

Lord Cardwell’s scheme included the whole of the United King- 

dom. Lord Haldane has never dared to apply his new model 

Army scheme to Ireland. He has not created a national force. 

He meant to found the Territorial Army upon Cadet Corps train- 

ing. When the Government decided, for various reasons, not 

to allow any expenditure of public money upon Cadet Corps, and 


14 < I entered into a covenant with the House, which I i in spirit 
and in letter, when the Territorial » which I intend to keep in spint — 


+ s : orial and Reserve Forces Act was under con ž 
sideration, not to bring the military element into the State-aided schools.’ — A 
Official Report, House of Commons, March 4, 1908, p. 717. f ie 
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bottom was knocked out of Lord Haldane’s plan for a citizen 
Army. 

Lord Cardwell put us on the highway. Lord Haldane has 
led the country into a blind alley. Now there is no way out of 
a blind alley. We must begin by turning back and tediously 
retracing our steps. We must reverse the Haldane policy of 
sacrificing the Regular Army to all sorts of incomprehensible fancy 
forces, some of which, like the Special Contingent, whatever 
that was meant to be, have never had any real existence.” 
We must revert to the principle of William Windham, never 
better stated than in Windham’s own words, ‘The ultimate 
end for which all our military organisation must exist is 
the maintenance of the Regular Army, our only offensive land 
force.’ That way, and that way only, in my opinion, the 
path of safety lies. But at present there is no prospect of the 
Government adopting this policy. Colonel Seely has told us 
that he will not increase the Regular Army,'* will not touch 
compulsory service, and, above all, that he will not adopt the 
‘Do nothing’ policy: Only one course therefore remains open 
to him. It is to fill the laps of the County Associations with 
money for the benefit of the Territorial Army. 

I will consider this plan first. In my own mind I am certain 
that it is the worst policy, and I am equally sure that it will be 
adopted by the Government. 

In the first place, to raise the pay and allowances of N.C.0.s 
and men in the Territorial Army means paying the unskilled 
labour in the Territorial Force at rates far higher than the skilled 
labour in the Regular Army. As it is at present the Territorial 
soldier gets ninepence a day more when in cump than the Regular 
soldier.*’ ‘This allowance is to cease on mobilisation, because it 
is impossible to pay the untrained men of the Territorial Army 
at home at higher rates than the trained men of the Regular 
Army on service abroad. In the case of separation allowances 
for married N.C.O.s and men of the Territorial Force, the present 
scale of pay for the wives and families of Regular soldiers, which 
is for the wife 1s. 1d. and for each child 2d. per diem, would 
not be considered sufficient for the wives and children of the 
Territorial soldiers on embodiment. If more money is paid to 
the Territorial Force a higher standard of efficiency must be 
exacted from all ranks, and this cannot be attained without a 


18 Lord Haldane explained that ‘The Special Contingent would inc 
not only the new battalions, but also highly skilled troops drawn fri 
new Territorial Force to be supernumerary on the mobilisation of 
Force.’—Offictal Report, House of Commons, March 12, 1907. Ñ 

1¢ Official Report, House of Commons, April 11, 1913, p. 15 

“Regular soldiers get 1s. pay, 6d. proficiency pay, 
Territorial soldiers get Is, Pay 1s. memme 6d. ratio: s. 
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longer period of training, during which the increased pay and 
allowances must be drawn and increased expenditure incurred. 
There is the further question of indemnifying employers. It jg 
doubtful whether in return for high pay for a few weeks men 
can afford to sacrifice permanent employment, and whether em- 
ployers can afford to handicap their business by encouraging the 
prolonged absence of those upon whose presence their success in 
the industrial competition depends. It is uncertain that the 
men will attend the increased period of training unless severe 
penalties for absence are imposed. It is certain that if penalties 
are inflicted recruiting will suffer. If more officers are to be 
obtained for the Territorial Army by means of more pay and 
allowances, the same larger increases must be given to professional 
officers of the Regular Army.?® 

In the second place, to spend more money on the Territorial 
Force is to repeat the blunder of a century ago. Early in 1800 
there were 380,000 Volunteers in Great Britain and 70,000 in 
Ireland. Mr. Windham thus summed up the value of that force 
created by Mr. Addington : ‘ Not only had the right honourable 
gentleman not provided an Army, but he had made it impossible 
that an Army should be provided.’ On Mr. Windham’s accession 
to office in 1806 as Secretary of State for War this force was 
disbanded because its expense gave no adequate return in 
increased security, and because its maintenance endangered the 
existence of the more efficient Regular Army. 

The plan of spending large sums of money on the Territorial 
Army leaves it utterly uncertain whether any value will be 
teceived for the outlay, and the absolute certainty that the 
Regular Army will suffer by its financial starvation and conse- 
quent further reduction. 

Then there is the second plan, which has been condemned by ie 
) - It is the scheme of the pr 
National Service League. I have always been, and am still, 
opposed to compulsory service, but I am not concerned to discuss 
the merits of the two systems in this article. 


The question is, 
[ an, if adopted, give us the Army we require 
for Home and Imperial Defence? I submit that the answer is No. 


18 At present when an offic 
instruction to a Regular battalion 
_ diem messing allowance. Thi 
officer. In addition, 
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ment whatever the establishment fixed by Parliament may be. 
But the efficiency of a Home Defence Army, by whatever plan 
it is raised, is a relative term and depends upon the quality of 
the forces to which it will be opposed. Our problem is to create 
a force which shall be capable of meeting at short notice Conti- 
nental troops composed of men of twenty-two years of age and 
over, who have been trained for two years consecutively with 
the colours and are led by professional officers. No one can 
contend that this problem is solved by training boys of eighteen 
for four months as recruits and subsequently for two weeks in 
each year, and entrusting them to the leadership of amateur 
regimental officers, especially when the less the training of the 
rank and file the higher is the training and knowledge required 
of the officer. We shall have improved upon the Territorial 
Army slightly in training and considerably in numbers, but in 
quality we must still be hopelessly outclassed by our opponents. 
The object of sound Army organisation is to produce not a force 
which is certain of defeat, but to produce a force which has every 
reasonable prospect of victory. 

By Clause 3 of the Bill to provide for National Service in the 
Territorial Force, which was introduced into the House of Lords 
in 1909, every man was to be trained for a continuous period of 
not less than four or more than six months, as may be prescribed. 
In Facts and Fallacies, published in 1911, Lord Roberts, the 
President of the National Service League, writes as follows : 


This mention of four months has, I know, caused profound discontent 
amongst a considerable number of people, who, while believing with the 
National Service Leagne that the safety of the nation can only be secured 
by Universal Service, cavil at the idea that reasonable efficiency can be 
obtained in so short a period of training. In some cases this belief is so 
strongly held as to alienate its supporters from taking any active part in 
upholding and popularising the cause of National Service. I am glad to 
have this opportunity to explain that the National Service League has no 
special predilection for this particular period. The League’s desire is to 
see the principle of Universal Service for Home Defence accepted, as it seems 
to its members that if this great principle once gains the consent of the 
majority of our countrymen there will then be no difficulty in adjusting 
the details of the scheme which will be necessary to reduce theory into 
practice. 


I am one of those who do not believe that reasonable efficiency 
can be obtained by a recruit course of four months and two weeks 
of annual training. But directly this period is increased the whole — 
proposals of the National Service League are upset. Its finance, for 
instance, collapses. The National Service League claim that their 


plan could be carried out at an increased cost of, in round numbers, _ 


four millions over and above the present cost of the Special 
Reserve and Territorial Army. But that calculation is based 
hee 
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five months, that is the mean between four and six, of recruit 
training, and two weeks of annual training. Increase the period 
to one year of recruit training and six weeks of annual training, 
and the four millions will become something like ten millions. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volun- 
teers in 1904 sets forth some important points. It suggested 
certain changes which would, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, make the Militia and Volunteers valuable Auxiliary 
Forces to the Regular Army in case of invasion. Tt laid down 
that a Home Defence Army capable of protecting the country 
against invasion in the absence of the whole or the greater part 
of the Regular Forces could be raised only upon the principle 
that it was the duty of every citizen to be trained for National 
Service. It also records its opinion that within one year the 
necessary training could be given.'® The Commission therefore 
would have rejected four months of recruit training and two 
weeks of battalion training as inadequate. Even a course of six 
months’ recruit training for the Militia followed by six weeks of 
battalion training, which had been successfully tried in the case of 
twenty battalions,?° inspired the Commissioners with no con- 
fidence. They express their doubts whether forces so trained, and 
officered largely by men who are not professional soldiers, could 
: acquire the same cohesion as armies which exact from their soldiers 
a progressive two years’ course, and rely for their officers, except 
for expanding the subaltern ranks on mobilisation, upon pro- 
fessional leaders. 
i I have always understood that the training proposed by the 
‘National Service League was to be four months in camp during 
summer. I note, however, that the President of the National 
Service League writes in a letter addressed to a meeting held at 
Helbeck Hall, Westmoreland, as follows : 
T should like it to be made clear to-day that under the proposals of the 
| National Service League the training of recruits would go on all the year 


round, and that the sons and servants of farmers would naturally be called 
up at that season when their work was least needed on the farms. 


In the case then of an agricultural population the training is 

3 to be during the winter months and must be in barracks, and 
the barracks are not yet built. Even though the four months’ 
training be carried out in standing camps, a large and uncertain 

outlay must be entailed, In such camps there must be 
| drying sheds, baths, kitchens, canteens, recreation rooms, and 
| 


23 Para. 83 of Report of the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission : ‘To make 
detailed recommendations under this head appears to 


of our Inquiry, especially as the principles which 
i * adopted without producing an effect on the Regular 
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gymnasiums, and, above all, ample and excellent hospital accom- 
modation in permanent buildings. ‘This question of barracks 
accommodation which is at once raised by any extension of the 
four summer training months is most important. If the recruit 
training is to be four months only from the 15th of May to the . 
15th of September, then it could be carried out almost entirely 
in camp. The moment it is extended beyond that period, then 
barrack accommodation will be needed, and an enormous expendi- 
ture incurred. 

The question of numbers is a puzzling problem for the 
National Service League. In the case of the Territorial Army 
the numbers are far too small; but the moment anything calling 
itself universal compulsory service is adopted the numbers are 
far too large. We understood at one time that universal com- 
pulsory service would benefit the whole youth of the country. 
Now it seems that a high standard of physical development is 
to be maintained in order to limit as much as possible the 
numbers to be trained annually. Therefore all idea of the moral 
and physical advantage of the stunted town-bred boy disappears. 
In short, that part of our population which would profit mostly 
by good food, healthy surroundings, and physical training will 
be excluded from sharing in these benefits. This is in no sense 
universal military training. The numbers are calculated upon 
the population of the United Kingdom, but as there is no Terri- 
torial Army in Ireland we are not told how military training 
is to be carried out in that country or to what units the Irish 
recruits will be attached in Great Britain. 

A difficulty, with which the National Service League has 
made no adequate attempt to deal, is the provision of the pro- 
fessional teaching staff. This staff of officers and N.C.O.s must 
be drawn from the Regular Army. The National Service League 
estimate that their plan will require 2250 ** Regular officers and 
11,250 Regular N.C.O.s for recruit training alone. In my 
opinion that is an under-estimate because it allows of only one 
captain per 100 recruits and no Regular subaltern. But, whether 
it be an under-estimate or not, one thing is certain. The 2250 
Regular officers are not available. If you withdraw them from 
the Regular Army its efficiency is impaired. Lord Haldane has 
told us that the mobilisation of officers for the Regular Army is 
a ragged business; but if upwards of 2000 are to be permanently 
withdrawn for the National Service League plan it becomes a 


officers are allowed for under the National Service League pl 


2 By the Report on the British Army, 1913, p. 116, there a 
411 Regular officers serving on the permanent stat of the Terri 
The National Service League propose to withdraw an add 
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Yet a large and efficient staff of medical officers must be pro. 
vided from somewhere and increase the cost. Then 11,259 
Regular N.C.O.s are required for the recruits’ course, in addition 
to the present permanent staff for the annual training of 2167,2 
making a total of 13,417. But our reduced Regular Army is 
below its establishment in Infantry and Cavalry, excluding all 
other arms, by 6761,” and more recruits must be obtained before 
more N.C.O.s can be made. Under any circumstances these 
Regular officers and N.C.O.s must be supernumerary to the 
establishment of the Regular Army, and again the cost must be 
increased. 

I cannot think that the duty of training the recruits of the 
compulsorily raised Home Service Army will be coveted by, or 
congenial to, officers and N.C.O.s of the Regular Army. Nothing 
is more interesting than to train recruits whom you hope will 
worthily carry on the traditions of the regiment to which you 
yourself belong. But to train a lot of boys whom you will never 
see again after their four months’ recruits’ course is a very 
different matter. Again, to be detailed for duty on the perma- 
nent staff of the Home Army is to lose all chance of that active 
service-abroad to which the Regular officer looks for professional 
advancement. 3 

More information is needed from the National Service League 
on the all-important point of the duration of recruit training. 
If the principle of compulsion is accepted, is the four months 
likely to become one year? If four months is to remain the 
period, will the training be carried on all the year round, and, 
if so, how will barrack accommodation be provided? Who is 
to determine whether a man gets off with four months for the 
Infantry or is compelled to do six months for the Artillery and 
Cavalry? Finally, how is it expected that the Regular Army 
can provide the 2250 officers and 12,000 N.C.O.s required for the ae 
| recruits’ course and annual training? | 
j As regards Imperial Defence, the question is, Of what assist- 
i ance will a compulsorily raised Home Service Army be to the 
Regular Army on active service ovérseas? The answer is, Next 
to none. > ; 

i If the people of. this country accept the plan of the National 

l Service League they will accept it on the distinct understanding, 

! repeated time after time on National Service League platforms, 
that the Home Army can never be used’ abroad, and never will 
be asked to serve overseas. If our second line is to be recruited 
by compulsory methods, then there is the greater reason that 
the home soldier should have the same protection against being 4 


% Official Report, House of Commons, June 10, 1913, p. 1395. 
2 Report on the British Army, 1913, p. 116. : 
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made to serve abroad whether he will or no, which used to be 
accorded by Act of Parliament to the enrolled Volunteer. Pro- 
testations on platforms, and even pledges given by Ministers in 
their places in Parliament, constitute no written contract of 
service binding alike on the State and on the men. Even Secre- 
taries of State for War find that sometimes circumstances alter 
cases. For instance, on the 12th of March 1907 Lord Haldane 
said, ‘The Government do not contemplate disbanding or the 
destruction of any Militia regiment under the provisions of the 
Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill. One of the principal objects 
in view in establishing County Associations is to provide for the 
continuity of Militia traditions, and for the preservation of the 
distinctive character of each regiment in accordance with modern 
military requirements.’ ** When explaining the Army Estimates 
on the 14th of March 1909 Lord Haldane condensed the value 
of his previous assurance in half a dozen words, ‘Of course the 
Militia has gone.’** Again, on the 8th of March 1906 Lord 
Haldane assured the House of Commons that ‘To abolish ten 
home Infantry battalions was in military eyes tantamount to 
insanity.’ Within a year one Guards battalion and eight Line 


no distinction between a home and a foreign battalion. As a 
fact, six out of the nine battalions were at home when Lord 
Haldane’s pledge was given, and all, with one exception, were 
at home when the actual disbandment took place. Pledges and 
protestations regarding foreign service break; only an Act of 
Parliament binds. 

An enrolled Volunteer was not allowed by the Volunteers 
Act to serve outside Great Britain.7* Thus he was absolutely 
protected from every form of compulsory volunteering for service 
abroad. Before he could enlist in the Army he had to be struck 
off the rolls of the Volunteer Force. So long as he served under 
the Volunteer Acts he could never find himself in the position 
of belonging to a battalion of the second line which on parade 
is called upon by its commanding officer in time of national 


willing’ to do so ordered to fall out on the reverse flank. I do 
not Dele in enlisting men even voluntarily, and much less 
compulsorily, for one form of service and then asking them, in 
circumstances where a refusal is so difficult as to be “practically 
impossible, to volunteer to undertake another. The advocates 
of the National Service League plan would, of course, agree 
that any Act for enlisting men by compulsion must also confer 


24 Official Report, House of Commons, March 12, 1907, p. as 
25 Ibid. March 14, 1909, p. 1623. SW Ae 
26 Manual of Military Law, 1907, p. 665 (Schedule). Surge Aa 
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upon them statutory immunity from foreign service similar to 
that given by the Volunteer Act to members of that force. 
This means that the second line cannot give that expansion 
of the Regular Army overseas, insisted upon as essential in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the South African War. 
The National Service League scheme has nothing to offer 
Imperial Defence, except its reliance on the casual volunteering 
of men to perform exacting duties from which they have bar. 
gained with the State to be expressly exempted. As a matter 
of fact it is impossible for the general staff or the Imperial staff, 
or any other staff of honest men, to work out even the simplest 
schemes for the expansion of the Army abroad, when there ig 
no certainty what number of regiments, of battalions, of batteries, 
or of men in any one unit will volunteer for foreign service. 
Imagine the general staff of a Continental military Power em- 
ployed in wondering how many units, or how many individual 
men, will consent to cross their own frontier into the territory 
of the enemy who threatens them with attack. The British 
Empire has thousands of miles of land frontiers, but the National 
Service League Army will not go near one of them. I do not 
believe that the creation of military forces which not only will not 
cross the cnemy’s frontier, but which will prevent us from main- 
taining an Army that will do so, can be the final solution of our 
problems of Imperial and National Defence. 
Tf the time has really arrived—and the result of the Prime 
Minister’s inquiry will tell us whether that is the case—when 
j perforce for the defence of our homes we must rely, like Conti- 
nental nations, on universal compulsory military service, then we 
must equally perforce adopt Continental methods. We all 
| understand conscription on the Continental plan of two or more 
years’ service, and sending the Army wherever required. Japan 
is an island Power, but she sent her national Army overseas to ze 
j fight with a European Power in Asia. Spain sent her Army 
if across the Atlantic to fight with the United States of America in 
4 Cuba. Italy sent her Army across the Mediterranean Sea to 
4 conduct a campaign in Africa against Turkey. But on no con- 
+ sideration is our National Service Army to go abroad, nor is it 
to be expected to contribute men to the Regular Army on service 
over the sea. TI know it is said that the men raised by compulsion 
{ for Home Defence are sure to volunteer freely for foreign service. 
; ‘Look at the Militia, look at the men from the Spectator 
Company who joined the Army, look at the Volunteers.’ “But 
| what are the facts? During the South African War—a period 
| of three years—not a single battalion of Volunteers served abroad. 4 
Lieut.-General Sir W. H. Mackinnon stated in evidence before a 
the Commission on Auxiliary Forces that ‘The whole of the  — 
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Volunteers of Tiondon could not be relied upon to provide more 
than two battalions for a foreign war.’ I believe that when that 
view was expressed there were about 35,000 Volunteers in 
London. An attempt was made in 1900 to establish Volunteer 
Service Companies—that is a company in each battalion who 
would agree to serve abroad in time of war. But, according to 
Sir Alfred Turner’s evidence before the War Commission, the 
scheme was abandoned, owing mainly to the opposition of the 
Volunteers themselves. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster records the following facts in relation to 
the services of the Volunteers during the South African War : 


Sixty-four companies were raised in the first instance; their establish- 
ment was 7424, the number embarked 7337. A ‘ Waiting Company’ was to 
have been formed for each of the companies sent abroad, but for these com- 
panies only 2983 men enlisted, and from these 1074 men went out to reinforce 
the Service Companies. By the time the second contingent was formed a large 
number of the men in the ‘ Waiting Companies’ had cancelled their engage- 
ments, and were not available. A second contingent ultimately went out, 
not to reinforce, but to relieve the first. This second contingent numbered 
5363. Eight companies came to an end. In January 1902 a third con- 
tingent was raised, but, as before, not to reinforce, but to replace those who 
had already gone. This contingent numbered 2410. Of the original 
sixty-four companies sixteen had practically died out, and only eight were 
kept up to strength. Meanwhile, the Volunteer Force had increased by 
nearly 50,000 men. It is necessary to recite these plain facts, not, as over- 
sensitive champions of the Volunteer Force are in the habit of suggesting, 
with any sinister intention, but simply because they illustrate a well- 
known truth, the truth, namely, that if men are required to perform the 
onerous duties of a soldier in war they must be retained either by contract 
or by compulsion. Jt is a grim truth, but it is a truth.?7 


Some Volunteers joined the Imperial Yeomanry and served 
in South Africa for five shillings a day. There was also the 
composite regiment known as the C.I.V.s. But a total con- 
tribution of 30,000 men in three years, an average of 10,000 men 
per year, is too insignificant to be of any use to the Regular 
Army on active service; 10, 000 individual men per year cannot 
expand the Regular Army abroad by units. They will not suffice 
for more than the first draft. 

It is not in the least discreditable to the Volunteers that 
only 30,000 men served abroad during the three years of the 
South African War, because they had expressly contracted with 
the State not to serve abroad, and this g be exactly the case 


League eA by compulsion. It is Aie to say that 
because the Militia served abróad therefore the National S 
Teague Army, when recruited by compulsion for hom y 
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will do the same. In the Militia the tradition of foreign service 
had existed in that force for more than a hundred years. No 
tradition of foreign service existed in the Volunteer Force. None 
can ever be created in a Home Defence Army when enlisted under 
the National Service League plan of making a distinct bargain 
with them that the men are never to serve abroad. 

The National Service League propose to meet the difficulty 
of drafts for the Army on service abroad by reverting to the old 
plan of bounties, by which men may be persuaded to undertake 
the liability to serve abroad on mobilisation. It is said, and 
truly, that this succeeded in the days of the Militia Reserve. 
But I remember that-in 1898 an attempt was made to enlist a 
Special Service Section in the Militia for foreign service. The 
bounties offered were higher than those offered for the Militia 
Reserve. It was an annual bounty of 2l. and 5I. on return from 
the Army service. The men—this was before the South African 
War—would not touch this form of service, and the whole pro- 
posal dropped. The system of bounties is both hateful and 
unsound. It means going with money in your hand to a poor 
man—it is useless to go to one who is well off—and bribing 
him to accept conditions of service from which you know he 
would keep free were it not for the bribe with which you tempt 
him under the name of bounty. The National Service League 
propose giving men a bounty of 30s. to accept the liability for a 
foreign service. Before the war comes no man, unless he is 
hard up or half-witted, will tie his hands in the matter of foreign 
service. He prefers to be free to volunteer or not as he likes, 
according to the circumstances of the moment. TIt is only the 
poor and needy who in time of peace sell themselves for 30s. 
a year. ‘The National Service League hope to get 80,000 of these 
men, but this number is absolute guess-work. Tt is precisely the 
same plan as that adopted early last century. Then men were jJ® 
raised by ballot for the Militia. Many were substitutes, that is, 
paid by others to serve in the Militia and then bribed by a 
Government bounty to transfer to the Regular Army. Now a man 
is to be raised by compulsion to serve in the Home Army, and 
then, if poor and needy, induced by a bounty of 80s. to agree to 
serve abroad on mobilisation. As soon as he is sent abroad another 
man must be raised by compulsion to replace him in the Home 
Army. Bounties are incompatible with universal military service, 
which is intended to operate equally between all classes. In the 
Territorial Army at presenf, greatly to their credit, there are 
19,512 men who have accepted the liability to serve abroad without 
any bounty.** But 80,000 men are needed. Again, a man who 
could ill afford to serve in the Home ‘Army, possibly on account 
K of others dependent upon him, is hardly treated if he is com- 
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pelled to do so because another with no domestic responsibilities 
has volunteered for foreign service. 

We are apt to forget that when the Expeditionary Force is 
on service abroad we must maintain at the same time our gar- 
risons in the Mediterranean, Egypt, the Colonies, Africa, and 
India. They will get no drafts from home, and therefore all 
the men due to pass to the Reserve must remain with them 
abroad and so check the growth of the Reserve at home. It is 
certain that if the Expeditionary Force is abroad in Europe no 
Reservists can come home from India, or the Colonies, or abroad. 
Therefore the Reserve-making power of the Army must be 
diminished as far as the Expeditionary Force is concerned by the 
Reserve product of all troops out of the United Kingdom.” 

The National Service League Army would contribute next to 
nothing towards feeding the Regular Army abroad, and is there- 
fore in no sense a solution of the problem of Imperial Defence. 

The National Service League Army would create a wide gulf 
between the first line voluntary Regular Army abroad and the 
second line compulsory service Army at home. The following is 
Sir John French’s view of the use of a second line Army. 

The Territorial Army is now the second line of the great national Army, 
and the only difference between the second line and the first line is that 
whereas the latter has to meet the first onslaught of war, and is, therefore, 
continually employed, the second line has to meet the waste of men and to 
furnish reinforcements after the war has gone on for some time, and to 
begin its training after the war has broken out.*” 

It is clear from these words that Sir John French considers 
the use of the Territorial Army to be to supply drafts to the 
Regular Army during the progress of a campaign abroad. We 
are all agreed that that is precisely what a second line Army 
should do. Sir John French, for reasons which he does not 
disclose, considers that the Territorial Army must meet the waste 
of war and furnish reinforcements to the Regular Army overseas. 
How this can be is obscure, because the Territorial Army is 
enlisted for home service only. Similarly the force raised under 
the National Service League plan are to be home guards, serving 
pro aris et focis. The Army Council seem to think that with the 
aid of a national crisis they can easily add to that motto the 
word ubique. At any rate, if by means of compulsion they have 
raised and organised a large Army at home, and the politicians 
will not send it on service abroad to save the Regular Army 
from destruction, that is not the business of the soldiers at thia 
War Offce. z 

It is quite conceivable that if the Regular Army was in great 

2? There were 114,156 Regulars serving abroad.—General Annual Re, 
1913, p. 84. They cannot send a single Reservist to the Expeditionary Force. 
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peril overseas the Government of the day. might say ‘The Home 
Army must serve abroad or the Empire will perish. We will 
amend the Act accordingly and abroad it shall go.’ But would 
the National Service League Army accept foreign service? Why 
should it? ‘The men were raised by compulsion under the 
distinct understanding with the country, and under contract made 
with the men themselves, that they were never to serve overseas, 

An old chronicler relates that when King Edward the First 
tried to mobilise a certain baron to go to Guienne, the baron 
declined to proceed on foreign service. So the King sent to him 
a letter saying ` Per oculos Dei aut ibis aut pendebis,’ to which 
the bold baron replied ‘ Per idem juramentum Domine rex nec 
ibo nec pendebo.’ 

In the Army raised by compulsion for Home Defence there will 
be many men who don’t want to serve at home and who don’t 
mean to serve abroad, come what may, especially as no Govern- 
ment can make them without first breaking faith with them and 
with the people. They will answer the Government in the same 
sense as the baron replied to King Edward the First. Once the 
Regular Army has gone abroad, then all power will reside in the 
insular Army. It is that force, and not the Government, who 
will be the masters of the situation. There will be plenty of 
men and leaders of men in the compulsorily raised Army -alive 
to their position and to all its great political possibilities. If 
any Government proposes to break contract with them they have 
only to assert themselves and show their mastery over the 
Government. 

The Army proposed by the National Service League will have 
far more of the civilian than the military element in its nature 
and composition. On first embodiment the officers and N.G.O.s 
will have no authority over the men at all. During peace the 
men have no time to acquire discipline, or the officers to learn J 
how to maintain it. Tt is impossible to have discipline until the = , 
authority of the officers and N.C.O.s has been fully. established 
by long and constant association. Time alone can create the 
habit of discipline in the units of an Army, and time in the case 
of the National Service League Army means a recruit training 
of four months at eighteen years of age and subsequently a colour 
service of two weeks each year. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that four months of recruit training at eighteen years of age 
will give a man such a sense of discipline as will be retained 
when he is recalled for service ten years after at twenty-eight 
years of age? 

The National Service League are ready to strike a bargain 

= With the country that if they consent to an insular Army being 
= raised by compulsion, then in the absence of the Regular Army 
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and strikers.*! Who is to determine when a strike ends in a 
disturbance? Who is to differentiate between the circumstances 
attending a strike and a disturbance of the public peace? When 
does the strike end and the disturbance commence, and vice 
versa? On these points the men in the National Service Army 
will consider themselves the best judges. They will hold a meet- 
ing, debate the matter, put it to the vote, and act accordingly. 
It is certain that if the Government cannot use the compulsorily 
raised Home Service Army in aid of the civil power in Great 
Britain and Ireland, then it is impossible to send more than a 
part of the Regular Army abroad. In the case of the Territorial 
Army Lord Haldane gets over the difficulty of duty in aid of the 
civil power by saying that every citizen is bound to help the 
civil power when called upon to do so.** In the same way in 
the compulsorily raised Home Service Army the Government will 
call upon the men to aid the civil power, not as soldiers, but as 
civilians. The Lord Chancellor will explain to them the subtle 
distinctions of the law upon a most difficult point. But possibly 
men, who had been made soldiers against their will, will indulge 
in plain speaking and say : ‘ Soldiers of the national Home Service 
Army you have forced us to become, and as such you cannot use 
us in aid of the civil power. No more of your legal nonsense. 
You have no right to ask us to act. You can’t make us, and we 
won't act, and there is an end of the matter. Send for your 
police if you like, but remember that we have been armed by 
you, and that they have not.’ 

I cannot support the plan of the National Service League 
because it does not give us in any sense the Army we require 
for Home or Imperial Defence. It is useless for the expansion of 
the Regular Army overseas and for supplying it with adequate 
drafts. It is contrary to common sense to suppose that by train- 
ing eighteen-year-old boys for four months we can obtain better 
results than Continental Powers secure by training twenty-year- 
old men for two years. Any increase in the training period 
beyond four months would entail an expenditure which must 
cripple the Regular Army, and might even affect our spending 
power on the Navy, not to mention sky power. At best the 
force can only be used at home with any chance of success on — 
the plan of smothering quality by quantity, a plan less and | 
likely to succeed as war and its appliances become more and more — 4 
scientific. It cannot be used in aid of the civil power. Giv 


31 On eight occasions between June 25, 1907, and July 1912 t 
been called out in aid of the civil power. In August 1911 
troops were called out in consequence of the railway strikes. 
House of Lords, August 22, 1911, p. 1161. 

32 Official Report, House of Lords, March 20, 1 1 
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able leaders of a certain class—and there will be plenty of able 
men of all sorts and conditions in its ranks—it is far more likely 
in the absence of the Regular Army to control the Government 
than to be controlled by them, and to be influenced by political 
and not by military ambitions. Finally, it is impossible to bind 
any future Government not to reduce expenditure upon the 
Regular Army in order to finance the cost of a compulsorily 
raised Home Service Army. 

There remains the third and last plan, the one which I 
advocate. It is to increase the Regular Army and its Reserves. 
The Special Reserve, now in a state of collapse, should be 
abolished. The whole of the Territorial Artillery and all Infantry 
battalions which are now, and always have been, hopelessly below 
establishment should be disbanded. The National Service 
League estimate the cost of their plan to be eight millions. I 
suggest a great reduction of the Territorial Force. I would 
expend not more than two’ millions on the reduced Territorial 
Army and an additional six millions on increasing the Regular 
Army -and its Reserve, and on rendering recruitment more 
popular. - 

I know very well that it is said that we have reached the 
limit of recruiting for the Regular Army. But we must remem- 
ber that Lord Haldane has, as he admits, reduced the Regular 
Army by 37,000 men** with the colours, a reduction of serving 
soldiers which must entail a corresponding decrease in the number 
in the Regular Reserve. 

Lord Haldane, when dealing with the Army Estimates in 
1911, said : a EES 


I will now pass to the Army Reserve. I have said that the establish- 
ments with the colours have their peace establishments practically full. 
The Army Reserve on the 1st of October last was 187,712. It is said quite 


truly that this will fall very largely in 1913-14 to somewhere about > 
106,000 or a little more.3* 


The true result of Lord Haldane’s reduction of:the number of 
the men with the colours will not be apparent in the numbers 
of the Regular Army and of the Regular Reserve for sixteen 
years after the reduction first took effect. The simple reason of 
this is that after a man has served for twelve years with the 
i colours and in the first-class Army Reserve, he is then re- 
; engaged to serve for a further period of four years in Section D 
a period of sixteen years of service. 
lar Reservists for four years after 4 
ars of service will continue Lord y 


4 33 Official Report, House of Lords February 20, 19 
i ci ; y 20, 1912, p. 131. 
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Regular Army before Lord Haldane reduced its numbers has 
completed his sixteen years’ engagement and passed out of the 
Regular Reserve. 

It is interesting to note the account given in the last Army 
Annual Report of the manner in which the Army Council has 
dealt with the Army Reserve. On p. xi we read: 

To meet the depletion in the Army Reserve that would otherwise have 
occurred between 1910 and 1913 it was decided in 1911 that a certain number 
of men of not less than four years’ service, who would otherwise terminate 
their colour service during the later years of the period affected, should be 
allowed to pass prematurely to the Reserve without paying any part of the 
sum usually required by regulations in such cases. The number who pre- 
maturely joined Section B of the Army Reserve as a consequence of this 


arrangement during the twelve months covered by the present Report was 
6045. 


This means that a man is encouraged to leave the colours and 
join the Reserve by not having to purchase bis discharge. By 
this simple means, and without attracting any attention, Lord 
Haldane has altered the terms of enlistment in the Army, a 
change of the greatest importance. He has quietly reverted to a 
modifed form of Lord Midleton’s terms of service, which he 
himself had condemned as impossible. 

During twelve months 6045 men passed prematurely to the 
Reserve.” It is certain that if men are passed prematurely to 
the Reserve they cannot be with the colours, and as a result of 
this policy we see that there is a deficiency of 6884 serving 
soldiers in the Cavalry and Infantry alone. Even if recruits have 
been obtained, as they were not,°° to fill the places of the men 
sent to the Reserve, it means a lower peace efficiency, and more 
boys to leave at home and more Reservists required on mobilisa- 
tion. For the War Office this plan of suddenly passing men 
prematurely to the Reserve has one advantage. It renders it 
impossible to frame any calculations for the information of 
Parliament as to the future state of the Regular Reserve. Never 
again shall we be allowed the information contained in de 
return known as Lord Erroll’s Return of the Regular Reserve.” 
For the moment and on the surface the state of the Regular 
Reserve seems most satisfactory. In reality its condition needs 
Investigation as urgently as that of the Special Reserve, the 
collapse of which is now conveniently cloaked by a Departmental 
inquiry. The decrease of 37,000 men with the colours and of a 
corresponding number in the Reserve means, when the Haldane 
policy of reduction has had time to work out, the ultimate loss 

3s General Annual Report, published in 1913, p. 12. é 

36 More recruits would have been accepted if they had been forthcoming.— 


General Annual Report on the British Army, published 1913, p. 7. 
31 March 31, 1909. 
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of 80,000 men on mobilisation to the Regular Army. In other 
words, it means the loss of the numerical equivalent of upwards 
of four divisions of Regular troops, equal, according to Sir John 
French, to twelve divisions of Territorials. 
For the efficiency of the Regular Army it is essential to 
` revert to the old establishment of between eight and nine hundred 
men per battalion as in 1899.°*° Men who have left the colours 
and gone to the Reserve for not more than six months should 
be allowed to rejoin the colours if they wish. Again, men 
returning from foreign service should be allowed to serve upwards 
of a year at home previous to discharge, so as to enable them 
to get into touch with civil employment. These changes would 
mean a higher peace efficiency—that is, more men serving with 
the colours, and consequently fewer Reservists to be added on 
mobilisation. The establishment of all home Line battalions has 
been reduced,*® and at the ‘same time the number of boys in- 
creased owing to the enlistment of seventeen-and-a-half-year-old 
boys through the Special Reserve. For every young serving soldier 
in the ranks there will be two or more Reservists just called back 
from civil life. Battalions so composed can be no match in 
quality for the battalions which have been trained on a war 
footing for a considerable time. This point was the subject cf 
question and answer in the House of Commons on the 1st of 
April of this year. Colonel Seely admitted that the proportion 
of soldiers serving in the ranks to the number of Reservists 
required to bring the battalions up to war strength has never 
been so large as is desirable on purely military grounds, but that 
it is considered that the fighting spirit of our voluntarily enlisted 
Army is a factor to be taken into account on the other side. 
When asked by Sir Reginald Pole-Carew if he thought the 
system a fair one to officers, the Secretary of State for War 
replied that it had been going on for a number of years, and P 
that it had its advantages as well as its drawbacks.*° 
An increased establishment with the colours means an im- 
creased Regular Reserve, which is a far more genuine thing 
By than the Special Reserve. The question is whether Colonel Seely 
iy and his successors in office cannot do more than merely restore 
to the Army the men whom Lord Midleton recruited for the Army: 
but whom Lord Haldane deliberately lost. It may, of course, 
prove that Lord Haldane has made it impossible for his succes — 
sors at the War Office to do what his predecessors could do an — 
did for the numbers of the Army. We know that the Regulat — 


> Army Estimates, 1899-1900, p. 18. ‘a 
= Establishment reduced from 800 rank and file t —Regimental Estab- 
lishments, 1903-04, and the same for 10l1i> Ta ein 


“ Official Report, House of Commons, April 1, 1913, p. 186. 
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Is Army, Cavalry and Infantry, is at present 6884 men below its 

n reduced establishment. By destroying the Militia Lord Haldane 
cut off a source of supply to which the Duke of Norfolk’s Com- 
mission thus referred in para. 66 of their Report : 


0 

i Ths Militia Force has long supplied the Regular Army with a large 
8 proportion of its recruits—on an average of the seven years 1894 to 1902 
d about 16,000 men a year. It has formed a link between the Army and the 
n people. It is evidently undesirable, so long as the Army rests upon its 


present basis, to introduce changes in the Militia, which might, by 
diminishing its strength, render precarious this source of recruits for the 
Regular Army.” 


n 

d 

h There is no doubt that extra pay and allowances in the 
n 


Regular Army will give more officers and N.C.O.s who could 
be formed into a large teaching staff. Lord Haldane never fails 


S 

\- to remind us that we should have left at home on the departure 
d of the Expeditionary Force more than 100,000 Regular soldiers. 
T It is well to remember that this number is composed of old 
k Reservists and young recruits of the Line and Special Reserve. 
a These battalions are useless as a Field Army. They are without 
r officers and N.C.O.s. There is no transport and no brigade or 
£ divisional organisation. Above all, there is no trained teaching 
f staff. Money would certainly supply these wants. It is im- 
A possible to improvise a teaching staf. We urgently need a 
a large professional teaching staff of officers trained at Woolwich 
z and Sandhurst and of N.C.O.s to deal on mobilisation with 
i rusty Reservists and young recruits. At present we have none. 
J We want far better and far larger depots for the Line, more like 
those of the Marines at Walmer, the Guards at Caterham, and 
i the Rifles at Winchester, where there can be concentration, 
a specialisation, and method, applied by a carefully selected, com- 
: A petent and ample staff to the rusty Reservists and the raw 
d P material. Instead of building barracks for training compulsory 


service recruits, let us spend money on improving the depots and 

3 building barracks in which the Line regiment could be quartered 

ei in the centre of its recruiting area. Many counties have never 
y seen their county regiment. 

# Men will come forward at a national crisis, but at present, 

without staff of instructors or schools of instruction, we have no 

a means at all of manufacturing them into officers and soldiers in 

7 time of war. We must greatly increase the size of Woolwich 


i. and Sandhurst. Additional expenditure would provide both th 
ro large teaching staff and the improved depots. These should 

4 real schools of instruction amply and efficiently equipped y 
je j “ The average for four years from the Special Reserve is 10 00 per 


os 3 Army Annual Report, 1913, pp. 106-107. 
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instructors. It may be asked, how are you going to employ the 
large teaching staff in time of peace? A considerable number 
could be employed with their regiments, and give officers anq 
N.C.O.s who are now very hard-worked a little more leave. 
This would be most popular and make the Service more attractive 
to both officers and N.C.O.s. There would be more Regular 
officers available for the permanent staff of the reduced Terri- 
torial Army. It is a complaint that so many officers are away 
from their units attending schools of instruction and various 
courses that there are not enough for regimental duty. The 
more schools of instruction there are for officers the better. 
They should be increased and not diminished.“ Again, if we 
increase the Army, we hope to have a much larger number of 
men serving with the colours for officers and N.C.O.s to train. 
The private soldier is now a much better-paid man than he 
was in 1900.*° I should not advocate a large increase in the 
soldier’s daily pay. I do not think it is required, and I do not 
think that any adequate result would be obtained in the way 
of increased quantity or better quality. I should look to making 
the ranks of the Army more attractive by a more generous treat- 
ment and better care of the soldier after he has left the Service. 
A soldier who has lost his health in the service of his country 
should then have a pension. If he is sound on discharge, then 
the Government ought to reserve for him every possible post 
in their gift that a soldier can fill to the exclusion of men who 
have never been in the Army. A large number of old Reservists 
and National Reservists could with great advantage be employed 
upon fatigue work and non-military duties, and thus set free 
the serving soldiers for military training in the true sense. 
Much, I admit, has been done by the Government in finding 
employment for old soldiers, but a great deal more could be _ 
done if it were not for the opposition of the Labour Unions. P 
Surely it is not unfair to favour a man in his later life who has 
spent an exiled rnanhood.and impaired his health and strength 
in the service of the country. The soldier abroad maintains and 
expands the Empire, by means of which the civilian remaining 
au home makes his living. The latter, in return, refuses tO 
recognise that he is under the least obligation to the soldier- 
Tae objection fo pensiono, avs paraded ay overlain i 
that objection is obvious we Tari pui tie acor p ] 
: ithout a non-effective list there 


> or inst Over one out of three, were received. 

e - pronciency pay—ls. 6d. He als ts 3d. per 
day ration allowances. He gets rations, lodgings, and clothing ° and. 10s. 6d. 
per week, and is not affected by the increased cost of living ; 
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cannot be an effective list, withont a non-effective list you cannot 
have an effective Regular Army, and without a Regular Army 
you cannot have an Empire. At present we have æ huge non- 
effective list of boys too young for service.™ Much might be 
done by establishing all over the country more institutions such 
as the Chelsea Royal Hospital. Serving officers and soldiers 
ought not to be asked to support out of their pay men who, in 
their prime, have served their country well, but who are neg- 
lected by the State in their declining years. The Army should 
be made a profession affording the prospect of a lifelong live- 
lihood, and not, as at present, the certainty of an exiled man- 
hood and a needy old age. The old soldiers we see tramping 
along the roads are all of them walking advertisements against 
the folly of serving the country in the Army. No man should 
be allowed to leave the Army having some cause to give the 
Army a bad name on the score of the Army Council having 
broken faith with him, as men do now who are not allowed to 
serve for twenty-one years and earn a pension. 

I know that the plan of increasing the numbers of the Army 
by treating the soldier better at the end of his service is a plan 
which needs time to become known and to influence recruiting. 
But, whilst looking mainly to better treatment of the soldier on 
leaving the colours for increasing the numbers of the Army, I 
would by no means neglect other moments of a soldier’s life. 
I would advocate an increase of military schools for the educa- 
tion of the sons of N.C.O.s and men, such as the Duke of York’s 
School, the Hibernian Military School, and the Queen Victoria 
School for Scotland. I would commend to the notice of those 
who realise our responsibilities institutions like the Union Jack 
Club and the Veterans’ Club, a small payment on account 
which we all owe to our Army and Navy. I have suggested 
improved depots, and, if possible, barracks in a county for the 
county battalion. Everything should be done to encourage the 
friends and relations of men to visit them in barracks, and the 
barracks ought to be buildings which the men can show with 
pleasure to their friends. There is nothing more likely to attract 
visitors to the barracks than a band. But the band must play 
for the convenience of the men’s friends; for instance, on Sunday 
afternoon. Nothing promotes recruiting more than sending 
men home for the week-end smart, contented, well-dressed, and 
with some money in their pockets. I have found this plan answer 
well for recruiting the Militia, but nothing of the kind has ever 


4 Average British recruits are on enlistment the youngest and in the poorest 
physical condition of those in any civilised Army. They cannot stand work 


which would not injure well-fed conscripts of twenty years of age.—Army | Š ra 


Medical Report, 1908. 
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been attempted for the Line, nor can it be with the present 
depots. We want the Territorial regiments in their own home 
counties. We do not want them swamped by ‘ wasters’ from 
outside. In the words of Sir William Butler, ‘We have 
departed very far from the old localisation idea, and every step 
we take away from that is a step in the wrong direction.’ ** 

I am sure that in the end these inducements to enter the 
Army are far more sound than the hateful system of bounties.‘ 
It was a bounty of 2l. a head which enabled Lord Haldane to 
make his famous statement that he had added 90,000 men to 
the Regular Army when he abolished the Militia and created the 
Special Reserve. Lord Haldane has had another experience of 
bounties. Four years ago the Territorial Force threatened to 
collapse, especially in London. A great boom was organised for 
recruiting the Territorial Force in London by means of the 
Daily Mail, and above all by a gift of 15,0001. to the London 
County Association for recruiting purposes. Lord Haldane, in 
the House of Lords on the 10th of February, told us that: ‘We 
recruited 110,000 men in one year. In the light of the experi- 
ence we now have that was a very foolish thing to do. The 
inevitable reaction sets in.’*” Of course it does, and can only 
be met by another 15,0001. ; that is where the system of bounties 
sets in. 

Colonel Seely has told us that he will not increase the 
Regular Army.** On the contrary, we know that he has faith- 
fully continued Lord Haldane’s disastrous policy of reducing the 
Regular Army. This year he has reduced the Royal Artillery 
by 782 serving Royal Artillerymen and 5588 Special Artillery 
Reservists, a total of 6320 men and 528 horses. He has con- 
verted three Horse Artillery batteries into three Field batteries, 
which means a reduction for the three batteries of fifty-one men 
and 180 horses.*® He has abolished six training batteries, which ™ 
means the disappearance of 585 men and 288 horses.®° He has 

i further reduced the establishment of the remaining twelve 
_ training batteries, now known as depot batteries, by ninety-six 
men and sixty horses,** making a total reduction in Regulars 


| T0 Answer 1506, Report of Royal Commission on Militia and Volunteers, k 
“ By the last Army Annual Report, publi i ) : 
| i » published in 1913, p. 13, a bounty 0 
-Il bas pen offered fe ppe Infantry Reservists to Te-engage for a further 
period oi tour years, with the result that th Z 088 
eee ae F 1 th b le percentage of re-engagements T038. 


-“ Official Report, House of Lords, 
“ Official Report, House of Comm 
“© Ibid. April 19, 1913, p. 1076, t 
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of 732 men and 528 horses. An establishment, of 12,000 Special 
Artillery Reservists is to disappear. The number now serving— 
namely, 5588—will not be replaced when their term of service 
expires. We have only two lines now, and these men belong to 
the first line on mobilisation, and are 5588 men lost to the 
Regular Army. As a matter of fact we have lost a serving 
strength of 732 men and 528 horses of the Regular Artillery 
and of 5588 Special Reserve Artillerymen, making a total of six 
cadres and 6320 men and 528 horses. An establishment of 
12,000 Special Reserve Artillerymen enlisted for the services of 
divisional ammunition columns has been abolished. These 12,000 
men formed part of the 90,000 men added to the strength of 
the Regular Army by Lord Haldane in 1909, and described by 
him as prepared to mobilise and go across the seas or to fight 
at home.’ They have had but a brief and imaginary existence, 
but they served to convince the public mind at the moment 
that the Regular Army was not only not reduced but largely 
increased. Similarly the present reduction of 6320 men and 
528 horses in the Royal Artillery is covered by the statement 
made in answer to a friendly question that the number of guns 
and fighting units remain the same.“ 

The Government will not increase the Regular Army. On ` 
the contrary, this year they have continued their policy of reduc- 
tion. Colonel Seely tells us that he has failed to obtain the 
numbers requisite for the Territorial Army under the present 
system of voluntary enlistment, but appeals to us to redouble 
our efforts to make it a success. From the very first the Terri- 
torial Army has suffered from extraordinary and fantastic 
methods of recruiting, and now the Secretary of State for War 
exhorts us to redouble those absurdities and extravagances. 

Under voluntary enlistment the conditions of service, outside 
the Regular Army, where lack of employment is a compelling 
factor, must be a compromise between what the War Office 
demands and what men are willing to accept. When you seek 
to enlist a class of men who are in æ position to serve or not, 
as they choose, this class can afford to be and is largely in- 
fluenced by sentiment. Voluntary enlistment is a shy growing 
plant, nurtured by sentiment and tradition. I admit that the 
voluntary system, complicated by sentiment, is but an unhandy 
substitute for the great ‘no nonsense’ principles of compulsory 
service, readily accepted by the Continent and by Japan. But, 
in my opinion, in this country to ery for compulsion for Imperial 
Service is to cry for the moon. . eee 

* January 7, 1909. Lord Haldane in East Lothian. 

5? Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 1913, p. 
March 26, 1913, p. 1615. R $ 
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We had two lines outside the Regular Army—the Militia 
and the Volunteers. Lord Haldane, in dealing with the 
Auxiliary Forces, paid no regard to the principles of voluntary 
-enlistment complicated by sentiment, and consequently his 
scheme has failed for lack of officers and men. 

The Militia is our oldest military organisation, and claims, 
I believe, to have originated in the days of Alfred the Great, 
At any rate, the long continuity of its existence is a proof of that 
it is a form of service congenial to the people of this country, 
It was apprehension of invasion from France and Lord Tenny- 
son’s poem of Riflemen Form which enrolled the Volunteer 
Force in 1858-59. It was Lord Haldane’s Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act which destroyed the Volunteers in 1907 by 
enlisting them as paid soldiers under the Army Act. In the 
case of the Militia, the commanding officers of that force previous 
to its destruction told Lord Haldane that if it were left under 
the Militia Act of 1882, and the control of Militia recruiting 
restored to Militia commanding officers, then under those 
circumstances they would undertake that the Militia should 
become a substantive force of the second line, enlisted for 
foreign service. Lord Haldane insisted that the Militia should 
not remain under the Militia Act of 1882, which embodied 

, Militia traditions, and that the men should give precisely the 
form of foreign. service which he demanded. THe result is that 
the Army Council have in the Special Reserve exactly the form 
of service which they consider most convenient for the Army. 

It is a service without officers and without men. The plan will 
only work on paper. Lord Haldane told the Volunteers that 
they must no longer remain a third line, but become a second 
line in place of the Militia abolished, and undertake second-line 
training for second-line duties. This has proved to be impos _ 
sible; so second-line training for the ‘Territorial Army has been $ 
abandoned, and we are left with a first line, then a wide. gap, 
and a third line which we are told to call a second line, and 
which is the happy possessor of a perfect paper organisation. i 
In 1909 I moved an amendment in the House of Lords to 
the Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill, the object of which — 
was to leave the Militia for two years as a force in being, until — 

_ we had time to see whether the old third line, the Volunteers, | 
would reappear as enlisted soldiers in the Territorial Army, — 
which was to be our new second line. But that course did not 
commend’ itself to those who wished at one sweep to get rid of 
all voluntarily enlisted Auxiliary Forces as a certain prelude tó 

some form of compulsory service. If Lord Haldane believed — 4 
i - that the voluntary principle and none other was possible in this 


J uly 


country, why did he not, at any rate in the first place, try 
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the proposals suggested by the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission 
for increasing the efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces whilst care- 
fully preserving the sentirnent and traditions which alone could 
supply them with officers and men? Lord Haldane was, of 
course, well aware that by no possibility could he create the 
traditions and the sentiment of the forces he was about to 
abolish, and that in the event of his new Territorial Army failing 
to attract officers and men in sufficient numbers he would then 
have destroyed the voluntary system, which he now assures us is 
the only system he has ever supported. 

As a matter of fact, Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for 
War has done more than any other man to prepare the way 
for compulsion as advocated by the National Service League. 
If any Secretary of State for War had desired to bring about 
compulsory service he could not have taken a cleverer way than 
Lord Haldane’s way. He would have begun by reducing the 
Regular Army. Lord Haldane has done so. He would then 
have destroyed all existing Auxiliary Forces dependent upon 
voluntary enlistment. Lord Haldane has done so. He would 
then have raised a force under an Act of Parliament to which 
by one stroke of the pen you could apply compulsion. Lord 
Haldane has done so. General Sir John French, speaking at 
West Bromwich on the 22nd of March, advised all there in 
favour of compulsory service to support the Territorial Army, 
‘because, if ever their views came to prevail, compulsory service 
could be brought about with the present force by a mere stroke 
of the pen.’ A debate which took place in the House of 
Commons on the 11th of April on the National Service (Terri- 
torial Force) Bill shows that the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act is so ingeniously contrived that by a stroke of the pen it 
can be made into a Compulsory Service Act. For instance, 
under the Act recruits can be trained for six months and bat- 
talions for thirty days. Above all, the numbers are not limited ; 
by a stroke of the pen the whole population can be trained for 
these periods. It is indeed a remarkable coincidence if this 
machinery was set up quite accidentally and without any eye 
on compulsion. 

Lord Haldane, when addressing the London Rifle Brigade 
in January 1909, is reported to have said : 


The question increasingly put to him was, ‘Why don’t you ask Pa 
ment to impose an obligation on all to serve for home defence?’ f 
sympathy with that question. He thought most people agreed that as 
the slacker, who simply amused himself and did nothing, the country 
no doubt show what it thought of him. In all probability he would 
short and sharp Act of Parliament passed, if war broke out, ci 
him to train himself, and do-it in some inconvenien: 
Vou. LXXIV—No. 437 en 
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of the country, when he would not have the prominence of the undoubted 
popular esteem which was given to the man who trained himself as a Volun. 
teer for the defence of his native land. 


Lord Haldane here clearly expresses his conviction that 
when war comes a short and sharp Act of Parliament will be 
passed applying compulsion to that military organisation with 
which he has endowed us in place of the reductions in the 
Regular Army and Reserve, and in place of the abolition of the 
Militia and Volunteers. Two years later, on the 25th of October 
1911, Lord Haldane said at Birmingham that ‘ He believed the 
Territorial Army to be an institution which had come to stay. 

It might develop. It might come to be based some day on 
compulsory. service.’ °* 

Lord Haldane tells us that he does not expect the country 
to adopt compulsory service until after we have met with disaster. 
There is no safer way of ensuring disaster than to reduce the 
Regular Army and defer the training of the second line until 
after war has broken out. Lord Haldane, in introducing the 
Army Estimates for 1909, insisted that a compulsorily raised 
Army at home is incompatible with a voluntarily enlisted foreign 
service Army. If that is true, it applies equally to our military 
forces before or after disaster. It is certain that the disappear- 
ance of the Regular Army is the end of the Empire, and that is 
the- blind alley into which Lord Haldane has led us. Lord 
Haldane has told us that he meant to reorganise on two lines. 
The result of his attempt is a greatly reduced first line, no 
second line at all, and a: third line force which is numerically 
a failure. The first measure must be to increase our first line, 
and reduce our expenditure upon that failure, the third line 
force. If we succeed in increasing our first line we shall also 
merease our Regular Reserve, which will stand between our 
first and third line for a time. By increasing the Regular ş 
-Reserve we shall increase the numbers from which the National 
Reserve is formed. The only hopeful element in the National 
Reserve are the men who have served in the Regular Army. 
We cannot go on relying upon past generations of MilitiameD 
and Volunteers who have been trained with rifles long since 
obsolete. 

In 1900 the country was practically denuded of organised 
i units of the Regular Army. The Royal Navy was completely 
available for its defence against invasion. We had embodied 
124 Militia battalions, but that protection was not judged 
sufficient, and the state of public feeling—in other words panic— 
demanded emergency measures on a large scale, and Royal 
Reserve regiments were created at a cost of millions to the 
. ï Birmingham Post, October 25, 1911. 
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country. We can by means of the National Reserve repeat the 
Royal Reserve regiments. But the Army Council are unaccount- 
ably slow in getting any organisation into the National Reserve. 
Of course, the National Reserve bulk far more largely when 
unorganised. 

The First Sea Lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg, speaking 
at the Union Jack Club on the 21st of April 1918, said: ‘The 
presence of a sufficiently trained professional Army in these 
islands at all times was quite as necessary as the other arm of 
the Service.’ We must keep part of our increased Regular 
Army—that is, our professional Army—always on a war footing ; 
that is to say, ready for instant action without calling up a single 
officer, man, horse, or gun from any Reserve, and trained up 
to the highest point of efficiency. That is the practice followed 
by the military Powers on the Continent on their frontiers. 
The Government, with the full support of the Army Council, 
propose to wait till the enemy has landed before they begin to 
concentrate their central force. At one time they meant to 
begin to train their home defence army after war had broken 
out, but now at the dictate of convenience they propose to use 
it at once by dispensing with that training which formerly they 
pronounced indispensable. The number of Regular troops 
which we must keep ready mobilised, and part of whom must 
be in Ireland, must depend upon the decision arrived at by the 
Prime Minister and the Committee of National Defence after 
reconsidering the question of invasion. 

The time has certainly come when we must choose between 
an increase of our Regular Forces such 4s I have indicated 
and universal compulsory service, but on the Continental limes, 
and not on the National Service League method. We are not, 
however, a Continental country, but an island. Moreover, we 
are the first naval Power in the world, and we have a huge 
Indian Empire; and I, for my own part, believe that we should 
find it sounder, more efficacious, and certainly in the end more 
economical, to pay for the skilled labour required for a Regular 
Army with a Regular Reserve sufficient to set our minds at 
rest concerning national defence, rather than attempt universal 
service for home defence only or a lavish expenditure upon the 
Territorial Army. 

BEDFORD. 


Woburn Abbey, 
June 1913. 
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A VISIT TO THE PANAMA CANAL 


THE Panama Canal will stand out as one of the most noteworthy 
contributions that the Teutonic race has made towards the 
material improvement of the world. So regarding it, English- 
men and Germans may take some pride to themselves from 
this great achievement of the Americans. The Teutonic race 
has its limitations. It is deficient in the gaiety of mind, the 
expansiveness of heart, which add so largely to human happi- 
ness. Its bent has lain in directions that are, superficially at 
all events, less attractive. But by its cult of cleanliness, self- 
control, and efficiency, it has given a new meaning to civilisa- 
tion; it has invented Puritanism, the gospel of the day’s work, 
and the water-closet. These reflections may not seem very 
apposite to the subject of the Canal; but they will suggest 
themselves to one who arrives in Panama after travelling through 
the Latin States of South America. 

Tt was, however, by some sacrifice of moral sense that the 
United States gained control of the isthmus. They offered a 
financial deal to the republic of Columbia: the terms were 
liberal, and the Colambian Government had in principle no 
objection to make money by the grant of a perpetual lease of 
so much land as was needed for the Canal. But it haggled 
unreasonably over the details, with the object of delaying busi- 
ness until the period of the French concession had expired, 
so that it might secure, not only its own share of the compensa- 
tion, but the share that was to be paid to the French 
rs whose rights and achievements were taken over by 
nited States. A revolution occurred : the province of — 

. declared’ its independence of Columbia, and at once 

i the bargain. The revolution was so exceedingly 
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aires, that it is impossible ant o suspect i 
sts. Beyond a doubt the United 
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but a very small share of its taxes. But, however this may 
be, we may take it, without straining facts, that the United 
States, being unable to bring Columbia to terms, evicted her 
in favour of a more pliable authority. This is not in accord 
with Christian morality. Nor are political dealings generally. 
And, from a practical point of view, it was preposterous that the 
cupidity of some Columbian politicians should stand in the way 
of an improvement in geography. The agreement with the 
newly-born republic of Panama gave the United States a per- 
petual lease of a strip of land, ten miles broad, across the 
isthmus. This is styled the ‘Canal zone.’ The Latin towns 
of Panama and Colon fall within its limits. But they are 
expressly excluded from the United States’ jurisdiction. 

In substance the Canal works consist, firstly, of an enormous 
dam (at Gatun), which holds up the water of the river Chagres 
so as to flood a valley twenty-four miles long; secondly, of a 
channel—nine miles in length—(the Culebra Cut)—which carries 
the valley on through a range of low hills; and, thirdly, of a 
set of locks at each end of this stretch of water that are con- 
nected by comparatively short approaches with the sea. ‘The 
surface of the lake will be from 79 to 85 feet above sea-level, 
and vessels will be raised to this height and lowered again by 
passing through a flight of three locks upwards and another 
flight of three locks downwards. The passage of both flights 
of locks is not expected to occupy more than three hours, and 
ships should complete the transit of the isthmus—a distance 
of about fifty miles—within twelve hours at most. The design 
of the work offers nothing that is new in principle to engineering 
science. Dams, cuttings, and locks are familiar contrivances. 
But they are on an immensely larger scale than anything which 
has previously been attempted. The area of the lake of im- 
pounded water will be 164 square miles, and it has been doubted 
whether the damming of so large a mass of water, to a height of 
85 feet, could safely be undertaken. But this portion of Central 
America is apparently not liable to earthquakes. And the dam 
is so large as to be a feature of the earth’s surface. It is nearly 
half a mile broad across its base, so that although its crest is 
105 feet above sea-level its slope is not very perceptible. Its 
core is formed of a mixture of sand and clay, poured in from ey 
above by hydraulic processes. This has set hard, and is 
believed to be quite impervious to water at a much highe 
pressure than that to which it will be subjected. In the ¢ 
of the river valley—a mile and a half broad—across 
dam has been flung, there very fortunately arose a low - 


This is included in the dam, and across its summ 
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rain the surplus discharge of river water will be very heavy, 
and a cataract will pour over the spill-way. But it will rush 
across a bed of rock, and will be unable to erode its channel, 
And it will be employed to generate electrical power which will 
open and shut the lock-gates and generally operate the Canal 
machinery. The river Chagres will energise the Canal as well 
as fill it. 

The locks are gigantic constructions of concrete. Standing 
within them one is impressed as by the mass of the Pyramids. 
The gates are hollow structures of steel, 7 feet thick. Their 
lower portions are water-tight, so that their buoyancy in the 
water will relieve the stress upon the bearings which hinge 
them to the lock-wall. Along the top of each lock-wall there 
runs an electric railway; four small electric locomotives will 
be coupled to a vessel as it enters the lock approach, and will tow 
it to its place. The vessel will not use its own steam. This 
will lessen the risk of its getting out of hand and ramming the 
lock-gate, an accident which has occurred on the big locks 
that connect Lake Superior with Lake Huron. So catastrophic 
would be such a mishap, releasing as it might this immense 
accumulation of water, that it seemed desirable at whatever 
expense to provide additional safeguards against it. There are 
in the first place cross-chains, tightening under pressure, which 
may be drawn across the bows of a ship that threatens to become 
unmanageable. Secondly, the lock-gates are doubled at the 
entrance to all the locks, and at the lower end of the upper 
lock in each flight. And, thirdly, each flight of locks can be 
cut off from the lake by an ‘emergency dam’ of peculiar con- 
struction. It is essentially a skeleton gate, which ordinarily lies 
uplifted along the top of the lock-wall, but can be swung across, 
lowered, and gradually closed against the water by letting down ¥ 
panels. In its ordinary position it lies high above the masonry ‘ 
—conspicuous from some distance out at sea as a large cantilever 
bridge, swung in air. . 

Peculiar difficulties have been encountered in establishing 
the foundations of the locks. The lowest of each flight are 
planted in deep morasses, and could only be settled by removing 
vast masses of estuary slime to a depth of 80 feet below sea- 
level. The sea was cut off and a dredger introduced, which 
gradually cleared its way down to the bottom rock. But the 
troubles which the American engineers will remember are thos@ 
which have presented themselves in the Culebra cutting. The 
channel is nine miles long. Its ayerage depth is between 100 
and 200 feet, but at one point it reaches 490 feet. The forma- 
tion of the ground varies extraordinarily. At some points it 18 
rock; at others rock gives place to contorted Jayers, of brilliantly 
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coloured earth which is almost as restless as quicksand. Unfortu- 
nately, it is at places where the cutting is deepest that its banks are 
most unstable. The sides of the lowest 40 feet of the excavation 
—the actual water channel—are cut vertically and not to a 
slope : in a firm formation this reduces the amount of excava- 
tion, but in loose material it must apparently have increased the 
risk of slides. But, however this may be, slips on a gigantic 
scale were inevitable. The cutting is an endeavour to form 
precipitous slopes of crumbling material under a tropical rain- 
fall: it may be likened to moulding in brown sugar under the 
rose of a watering-pot. The banks have been in a state of 
constant movement, and are broken up into irregular shelves 
and chasms, so that at some points the channel resembles a 
natural ravine rather than an artificial cutting. The excavation 
is practically completed to bed-level; but even now from time to 
time the passage is blocked by falling masses. One slip covers 
an area of 47 acres, and slide débris has added quite a quarter 
to the amount of material which it has been necessary to remove. 
Some authorities hope for improvement when water is admitted : 
the pressure of the water may consolidate the banks. Others, less 
optimistic, fear such a result as of pouring hot water on to 
raspberry jam. One thing is certain,—that for some years to 
come the channel will only be kept open by constant assiduous 
dredging. But it is, of course, easier to dredge out of water 
than to excavate in the dry. The material excavated from the 
Culebra channel will aggregate nearly 100 million cubic yards. 
Some of it has been utilised in reclaiming land; much has been 
carried out to sea and heaped into a breakwater three miles long, 
which runs out from the Panama or southern end of the Canal, 
and will check a coast-ways current that might, if uncontrolled, 
silt up the approach. 

The Canal is a triumph, not of man’s hands, but of machinery. 
Regiments of steam shovels attack the banks, exhibiting a 
grotesque appearance of animal intelligence in their behaviour. 
An iron grabber is lowered by a crane, it pauses as if to examine 
the ground before it in search of a good bite, opens a pair of 
enormous jaws, takes a grab, and, swinging round, empties its 
mouthful on to a railway truck. The material is loosened for 
the shovels by blasts of dynamite, and all the day through the 
air is shaken by explosions. Alongside each row of shove 
stands a train in waiting; over a hundred and fifty trains ru 
seawards each day loaded with spoil. The bed of the Cz 
is ribboned with railway tracks, which are shifted as equire 
special track-lifting machines. The masonry work of the 
laid without hands. High latticed towers—grindin, 
cranes combined—overhang the wall that 1 
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They take up stone and cement by the truck-load, mix them 
and grind them—in fact, digest them—and, swinging the cop. 
crete out in cages, gently and accurately deposit it between the 
moulding boards. How sharp is the contrast between this 
elaborate. steam machinery and the hand-labour of the fellahin 
who patiently dug out the Suez Canal! But there are, so to 
speak, edges to be trimmed: this mass of machinery is to be 
guided and controlled, and there is work to employ a staff of 
over 30,000 men. Some 4000 of them are Americans, who 
form a superior service, styled ‘gold employés’ in order to 
avoid racial implications. Their salaries are calculated in 
American dollars. The remainder, classed as ‘silver employés, 
are paid in Panama dollars, the value of which is half that of the 
American. Two series of coins are current, one being double 
the value of the other; and, since the corresponding coins of 
the two series are of about the same size, newcomers are harassed 
by constant suspicions of their small change. ‘The ‘silver 
employés ’ number about 26,000. Some of them are immigrants 
from Europe—mostly from Italy and the north of Spain—but 
the great majority are negroes, British subjects from Jamaica 
and Trinidad. It was foreseen that if negroes from the Southern 
States were employed, the high wages rates might unsettle 
the American cotton labour market: so it was decided to recruit 
from British colonies, and it is not too much to say that, so far 
as the Canal is hand-made, it is mainly the work of British labour. 
Several hundreds of Hindus have found their way here; they are 
chiefly employed upon the fortifications, because, it is said, 
they are unlikely to talk about them. These British coloured 
labourers, with their families, constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the Canal zone : the town of Panama swarms with them, 
and one sees few of any other class in the streets of Colon. The 
American engineers have thus been working with a staff that J 
can claim the protection of the British Minister; and it is 
pleasing to an Englishman to hear on every side the heartiest 
tributes to the energy, tact, and good sense of England’s repre- 
sentative, Sir Claude Mallet. At the outset the negro labourers 
were exceedingly suspicious of the American authorities, and 
eee A to strike on the smallest provocation: they have 
cae to take their rations until Sir Claude has tasted them. 
e possesses the complete confidence of the British labour force, — 4 
and indeed the Hindu immigrants, who deposit money at the 
Consulate, will hardly wait to obtain receipts for it. me 
Speaking of rations, it may be mentioned that the Canal — 
authorities undertake to feed all their employés, and a large = 
4 commissariat establishment, including extensive cold-storage 
_ depots at Colon, is one of the most prominent features of thei 
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administration. Every morning a heavy trainload of provisions 
leaves Colon, dropping its freight as it passes the various labour 
settlements. In numerous eating-houses meals are provided at 
very moderate charges, and at Panama and Colon large up-to- 


; date hotels are maintained by the American Government. These 
a are used very extensively by the Canal staff, and give periodic 
f dances which are crowded with young people. The vagaries of 
s the one-step are sternly barred by a puritan committee, and, to 
A one who expects surprises, the style of dancing is disappointingly 
K monotonous. But these hotels are also of great use in conciliating 
the American taxpayers. Tourists come by thousands, and 
; elaborate arrangements are made for their education by special 
; sight-seeing trains, by appreciative guides, and by courses of 
¢ lectures. The Canal staff is also housed by the State—in wooden 
f structures, built upon piles, and protected by mosquito-proof 
d wire screening. The accommodation for bachelors is somewhat 
I meagre ; but married couples are treated very liberally, and their 
8 quarters are brightened by pretty little gardens. The rates of 
t pay are high, and there are numerous concessions which to one 
a, of Indian experience appear exceedingly generous. But the 
a expenditure throughout is on a lavish scale: the Canal will not 
o cost much less than eighty million pounds. The money that is 
t! drawn from the American taxpayers is, however, for the most 
r part returned to them. Practically the whole of the machinery 
, is of American manufacture ; the food is American ; the stores 
o that are sold in the shops are mainly American; and the only 
i money that is lost to the States is that which is saved by the 
1 foreign labourers. Very few of these have any intention of 


remaining under the American flag, or will, indeed, be permitted 
to remain. Residence within the Canal zone, apart from the 
towns of Panama and Colon, is only to be permitted to the 
; j permanent working staff of the Canal and to the military force E 
aa in occupation. It should be added that the salaries of the i 
i American ‘gold employés, liberal though they may appear, do 
i not tempt them to remain in service. One is astonished to learn 
4 that nearly half the American staff changes annually: young 
pa men come to acquire a little experience and save a little money, — 
which may help them to a start in their own country. Service ‘: 
on the Canal works leads to no pension; and the medal whi 
is to be granted to all who remain two years in employ is br 
moderately attractive to men whose objects are severe. 
tical. The chief controlling authorities are all in the 
service of the State. Re 
_ In the Northern States of America the Brit 
liness has become a gospel of life, and the 
Canal zone is a model of scientific and s 
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To India it is also a model of hopeless generosity, nearly threg 
million pounds having been spent in improving the health con- f 
ditions of this small area. The agreement which reserves the { 


towns of Panama and Colon to the administration of the republic 

of Panama provides for American interference in matters that ) 

may concern general health, and the Canal authorities have taken 

the fullest advantage of this provision. The streets of both 

towns have been paved; insanitary dwellings have been ruth. : 

lessly demolished ; waterworks have been provided by loans of 

American money, the water rate being collected by American 

officials. The meanest house is equipped with a water-closet 

and a shower-bath. Panama and Colon are now models of 

cleanliness, and from their appearance might belong to a North 

American State. Efficiency is the watchword, and in cleansing 

these towns the American health officers have not troubled 

themselves with the compromises which would temper the 

despotism of British officials. Americans can hardly be imagined 

as stretching their consciences by such a concession as that, 

for instance, which in British India exempts gentlemen of 

position from appearance in the civil courts. Efficiency is not 

popular with those who do not practise it, and the Latin races 

of Southern and Central America have no love for their northem 

neighbours. The Americans, like the Germans, would increase 

their popularity did they appreciate the value of personal geniality 

in smoothing government. Within the Canal zone the jungle 

has been cut back from the proximity of dwelling-houses ; surface 

water, whether stagnant or running, is regularly sterilised: by 

doses of larvicide; all inhabited buildings are protected by 

mosquito-proof screening, and, in some places, a mosquito- 

catching staff is maintained. At the time of my visit not % 

mosquito was to be seen; but this was during the season of dry, 

heat, when in India mosquitoes cause little annoyance. During } 

‘the rainy months they are, it seems, still far from uncommon; 

and the latest sanitary rules emphasise the importance © 

systematically catching mosquitoes that are not hindered by tH? 

wire verandah screens from finding their way into houses: 

Medical experience has shown that if houses are kept clear ° 

mosquitoes in this fashion there is very little fever even in place 

where the water pools and channels are left unsterilised. W2? 

screening, supplemented by a butterfly net, is the great pr“ zi 

ventive. But we cannot attain the good without an admixtwe 

of evil : behind the wire screening the indoor atmosphere beco@® — 

very oppressive. Yellow fever, the scourge of the isthmus ? 

Senge has been completely eradicated. Admissions @ 
pl or malarial fever amount, it must be confessed, va: 


several thousands a year. But, judgin from the terrible exper! 
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ences of the French Company, were it not for these precautions 
fever would incapacitate for long periods the whole of the staff. 
The hospital, a heritage from the French, is a village of 
wooden buildings set upon a hill overlooking the Gulf of Panama, 
in the-midst of a charming study in tropical gardening. It is 
managed with an energy which explores to the uttermost the 
medical experiences of other tropical countries, and is not afraid 
of improving upon time-honoured methods. The daily dose of 
quinine is seldom less than forty-five grains, and patients are 
not allowed to leave their beds until their temperature has 
remained normal for five days at least. Complaints of deafness 
are disregarded ; if the patient turns of a blue colour he may be 
consoled by a dose of Epsom salts. It is claimed that by this 
drastic treatment the relapses are prevented which, in India and 
elsewhere, probably account for at least nine attacks out of ten. 
But it is difficult to believe that, if these enormous doses of 
quinine could be safely employed in India, British doctors would 
not have made the discovery. The conditions of Panama are 
not, of course, precisely those of India. One soon realises this 
when noticing with amazement that not a single person protects 
his head with a sun-hat. It may well be that the general health 
would be better did men expose themselves less recklessly to a 
tropical sun. But cases of sunstroke are exceedingly rare. The 
hospital is, however, almost a place of general resort : about half 
of the employés come under the doctor’s hands for some period 
or other each year. Men are encouraged to put themselves to 
bed for quite small ailments; indeed, there is a general permis- 
sion to take annually a fortnight’s ‘ rest-cure ° in hospital. We 
may imagine with amusement the feelings of a chief engineer 
in India if a subordinate asked leave to treat himself so carefully. 
Democracies are not always fortunate in the selection of their 
executives. But Mr. Roosevelt’s Government was gifted with 
the wit to find, in the United States Army, men who could carry 
out this big work, and with the good sense to employ them. So 
much is told of the commanding influence of Colonel Goethals, + 
the chief in command; of the administrative talents of Colonel l 
Gorgas, the head of the sanitary department ; of the engineering 
skill of Colonel Sibert, the protagonist of the Gatun dam, that 
an Englishman must wish to claim kinship with these American 
officers who are making so large a mark upon the surface of the 
earth. Devotion to the great work in hand has exorcised meaner 
feelings, and you will hear little of the ‘boost’ which we 
tempted to associate with the other side of the Atla 
asked Colonel Sibert whether his initial calculations had 
much correction as the operation developed. * a I 
he replied, dave been remarkably fortun: The edic 
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relate with delight how a British doctor, sent by the Indian , 
Government to study their methods, being left to himself for F 
half an hour, succeeded in catching quite a number of mos- 2 
quitoes of a very noxious kind within the mosquito-proof tr 
precincts of a hospital ward. X 

And what of our difference with the Americans over the z 
question of the Canal dues? We must remember, firstly, that il 
our agreements with the United States referred to the Nicaragua, N 
not to the Panama route. At that time the Nicaragua route C 
was in favour, and our local interests on the coast enabled us Y 
to bargain that the American canal should be open indifferently t 
to all the vessels of the world. The terms of the agreement d 
referred generally to a trans-isthmian canal, and, strictly con- e 
strued, apply to the Canal at Panama. But we possessed no 5 
interests in Panama; and, had Nicaragua not been in question, § 
should have had no grounds for making any stipulation what- t 
ever. In the second place, from the practical point of view C 
we cannot feel surprised that the Americans, having made the Ę 
Canal, should desire to secure some benefit of their own. from t 
it. -We hold that a chivalrous respect should be paid to the 
letter of an agreement. But across the Atlantic there is w- 
doubtedly a tendency to confuse chivalry with quixotism : the 


Americans accuse us of playing to lose, whereas with them a 
game is for winning—somehow or other. But there are not 4 
few to whom this comparison is exceedingly distasteful, who 
would resent the idea that Americans are less scrupulous than 
Englishmen. Their views appear to be gaining ground; and 
we may, not improbably, find that in the end the United States 
Government submits itself to the letter of its promise. 
__ Eighteen months have still. to pass before the Canal i$ 
officially due for opening. But it seems probable that a vessel _ 
may be passed through it as soon as this summer’s rain has p 
filled the reservoir. 

New York is now divided from San Francisco by 13,135 miles 
of sea travel. ‘The Canal will reduce this distance by 7878 miles, i 
and will bring New York 6250 miles nearer Callao and 374! A 
miles nearer Valparaiso. The Pacific Ocean includes so large 
an extent of the curvature of the earth that the effect of the 
Canal in developing trade routes with Asia will depend very — 
greatly upon their direction across it. Vessels from New York 
which, after passing the Canal, trend northwards or southwards — 
upon the great: circle, will find that the Panama route will > 
much shorter than that via Suez; they -will save 8281 miles 
the distance to Yokohama and 2822 miles on the distance 
Melbourne. But if their course lies along the equat 


_ Panama Canal will-not curtail thei 
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is surprising to find that Manila will be only forty-one miles 
nearer New York via Panama than it is via Suez, and the saving 
on a journey to Hong Kong will be no more than 245 miles. Iu 
trading with Peru, Chile, Australia, North China, and Japan, the 
merchants of New York will gain very materially by the opening 
of the Canal. They will gain, moreover, by the withdrawal of 
the advantage which English merchants now enjoy in trading with 
New Zealand, Australia, North China, and Japan via the Suez 


' Canal. At present London is nearer to these places than New 


York is by 1000 miles or more. The Canal will not only withdraw 
this advantage : it will give New York a positive advantage in 
distance of 2000 to 3000 miles. It is more than doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Canal would ever have been constructed in the 
sole interests of commerce. Its chief value to the United States is 
strategical ; it will mobilise their fleet and enable them to concen- 
trate it upon either their eastern or their western coastline. The 
Canal will primarily be an instrument against war ; but, like much 
else in this world, it will incidentally bestow multifarious advan- 
tages. The importance of fortifying it is manifest. It would appear 
that the locks at either end are open to naval bombardment ; 
indeed, those at Gatun are clearly visible from the sea. Fortifica- 
tions are being constructed at both entrances, and it is probable 
that the Canal zone will be garrisoned by a force of 25,000 men. 
World enterprises involve world responsibilities. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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VIII 
My Sojourn IN THE HUT 


Berore I proceed further in my narrative, I should like to give 
my readers a description of my captor. He was named Mahomed 
Ismail Khan, and was a sowar belonging to the 8rd Cavalry. 
In age he was quite young, numbering about twenty-eight years; 
of medium height, and sallow complexion. His face was badly 
pitted with pock, and was adorned with a black beard divided 
in the centre. His eyes were the most striking feature in his 
face, being black and piercing, and capable of driving fear into 
j one. The expression of his face was not by any means pleasant, 
and when roused to anger it was terrible to behold. His costume 
consisted of white pyjamas, very:close and tight-fitting at the 
ankles and baggy at ihe thighs; a white chupkan or coat reach- 
ing down to the knees, while his head was surmounted by 4 
white turban of great size. 

While in my hut, I heard the rebels around me talk of somè 
of the unfortunate ladies who had been removed from the boats 
at the Ghat. They were carried in carts, gazed at by a whole 
host of fiends, and were such pitiful objects to look at that evet 
the black hearts of some of the monsters were moved with com 
passion, and they declared that it was a crime to put to thé 
sword such fair and tender creatures. One young lady they 
described as being exceedingly beautiful. She had been wounded; 
and was lying on the cart with her hair thrown back. Its great 
length and dark colour, together with her delicate complexion: 
some of them said, gave her the appearance of an angel; others — 
adding that they could compare her to nothing but a rose: 
heard that she was a Miss Blair. The carts passed close to wy 
hut, but I dared not look, as the sight would have been to 
painful. s n 
My hut was not far from the Assembly Rooms; and I heard 
many tales of the sufferings of the women and children confned 
there. Old and young were subjected to dreadful indignities 
and cruelties, some of which would be too shocking to repeat. _ 

“There was a bandmaster’s wife, a native convert to Chris 


may 
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tianity (of which fact, however, the sepoys were not aware), 
who was allowed access to the Assembly Rooms, and was also 
permitted to enter my hut, and who used to relate to me accounts 
of the terrible scenes enacted in the Assembly Rooms. She said 
that the prisoners had not received any food for two or three 
days, and that one day some food was taken there to tantalise 
them; and, after being shown to the prisoners, was quickly 
removed. I also overheard a sepoy telling another outside my 
hut, with a fiendish laugh, how he had been to the Assembly 
Rooms with a few handfuls of gram which he had thrown on 
the floor, a few grains at a time, and how the women and 
children fought and struggled for it; and that the babalog (kiddies) 
were asking for pice! This pitiful sight seemed to have afforded 
considerable merriment to the rebels, who enjoyed it immensely. 

I myself was allowed only one scanty meal a day, consisting 
of dal and chappaties, varied occasionally by the addition of a 
little curry. 

While in the hut I often heard the booming of guns and 
musketry, accompanied by the heartrending shrieks of the 
poor victims and the fiendish yells of the sepoys and the rabble. 
T can never even now hear the cry of a pack of hungry jackals 
without each time being reminded of that day. 

The bandmaster’s wife was afraid to show too much sympathy 
towards me, lest she should meet with an untimely end. The 
good woman, whom I since met repeatedly, died at Furrukhabad 
while I was there. 

IX 


ON THE MARCH 


When the rebel army moved for Allahabad, I was carried 
a prisoner along with them. I was asked to be their guide, 
on their arrival at Allahabad, as I knew the place well, for the 


purpose of showing them the easiest approach to the Fort, 4 
which it was their intention to seize. I thought to myself that JA 
that was easier said than done, and had determined in my = 


mind to mislead them as much as I possibly could. However, 
on arriving at Futtehpore, the rebels very unexpectedly came 
upon a column of our troops under the command of General 
Havelock, as I afterwar 
so near our-soldiers, and not to be able to effect my escape 
I was too closely guarded, however, to dream of making 
attempt. General Havelock’s column, proceeding up to T 
Cawnpore, soon routed them, and they retreated hastily. I 
heard that some of the mutineers had cut up their wo 
children, for fear that they should fall into th D 
British, who, they expected, would ill-use th y 


way as they had done ours. ee 
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I also learned that an exceedingly fair girl, with light hair 
and blue eyes, was sitting on the roadside, and on inquiry Wag : 
told that she had been abandoned by a sepoy to whom she hag { 
been married from the Assembly Rooms, on account of an order 7 
from the Nana that anyone found to have an English girl with 1 
him would be severely dealt with. What became of the poor ( 
girl I do not know. 

While crossing the Panday Nuddee (or canal) I saw, fo my 
horror, a pair of child’s boots, enclosing a portion of the legs, 
lying in the nuddee! The poor little thing must have been 
fleeing with its parents, when the sepoys overtool: them and cut 
off its legs. 

The greater portion of the mutineers made for Delhi, taking 
me along, but, ere they could reach that place, were informed 
of its having been retaken by the British, which, however, I 
learned later was not the case at that time. This news afforded 
them a most unpleasant shock, as they had so prided themselves 
on their great strength, that they could scarcely credit the fact 
that the native force which had been in occupation of Delhi had 
been vanquished. What delight it afforded me to witness their 
chagrin! It seemed some little comfort for the hardships I was 
enduring. 

. They then changed their course, and made for Furrukhabad. 
En route to this town, I remember having to ford a river. The 
sowar rode on horseback, while I had to submit to the indignity 
of holding on to his horse’s tail! The Nawab of Furrukhabad 
had, a few days’ previously to our arrival, massacred twenty-one 
Buropeans. Some of the poor ladies, I was told, had pleaded 
hard for their lives, especially one young girl, who was their last 
victim. She put up her hands in a most supplicating manner to 
ii her executioners, pleading so hard for life that the devil himself 
j would have been melted to pity. But many. of the mutineers 
were worse than devils, for they sported with her fears one whole 
' day, and if ever a human being went through the tortures of he l, 
this tenderly. nurtured English girl did. They used to fire oni 
her every now and then, using blank cartridges however, scream- 
ing with delight at the sight of her horror-stricken countenane — 
after every round that was fired at her and she still found herse 
alive. Firing these blank cartridges at short range, they 
blackened her face with the powder and singed her lovely hait, 3 
and as quickly as she used to wipe the stains off with her pocket 
handkerchief, they used to fire again and blacken it afresh. Tire 
of this performance, they reopened fire on her with small sh 
peppering her pretty face till it was nothing but a mass of bl 
and smut. When satiated with their cruelties, they ut he 
throat from ear to ear. Rate Date LY NN Ea eM 
Shortly-wftenorayoari luah Brymodhabad 
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when I was told that I was to be made the next victim! But 
they had arranged for a better programme this time, and one in 
which the whole town could participate. I was to be blown from 
the cannon’s mouth! One hundred cavalry and the same number 
of infantry were to be paraded to see the unique spectacle of an 
English girl being consigned to perdition in the quickest possible 
manner. Fortunately for me, the same Moulvies who had ‘ con- 
verted’ me were at that time heading the mutineers at Furru- 
khabad. They had heretofore protected me only in consequence 
of my conversion to their faith, but were now forced to give a 
proof of their allegiance to the Nawab by assisting to murder 
me. Almighty God, however, who had up to then preserved my 
life, and in Whom I had put my trust, did not forsake me in 
this terrible plight, and the Moulvies, while pretending to 
acquiesce in the Nawab’s wishes, moved to compassion for me 
sent for my captor and concerted with him for my escape. I was 
conveyed to Lucknow that yery night, and there concealed for 
two months in a dyer’s hut situated close to the Residency. 

At one of the stopping stages we came across & picket of 
native soldiers, and the sowar, being challenged as to the occu- 
pants of the dooly in which I was being conveyed, replied that 
they were the ladies of his zenana, and, in corroboration of his 
statement, a black female hand was immediately thrust out of 
the dooly. He had very ’cutely provided against a contingency 
of this nature by sending a black woman to accompany me in 
my flight. 

X 
AT LUCKNOW 


To think that I was so close to the Residency caused me great 
unhappiness. What would I not have given to have been in that 
garrison! Many and terrible were the hardships I had to suffer 
during the two months of my stay in this hut; to detail them 
would take volumes. 

My place of concealment was a most wretched hovel. I, who 
had been reared in the greatest comfort and luxury, who had ~ 
been the petted and spoilt child of loving parents, had now to 


live like some trapped animal in a cage. There was hardly room — : 


to move about in, the hut being large enough only to accomm« 
date a charpoy. There was no ventilation whatsoever, and t 
heat was intolerable. I felt every minute as if I would hay 
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that I was really a convert to the Moslem faith, threateneg to 

betray the sowar to the authorities. My captor thereupon took ) 

me to a bungalow in some other part of the town, which had ] 

originally been the residence of a Mr. Simpson, and the natiye 

name of which was ‘ Tha-ra-walla Kotee’ (Observatory). Here | 

T was secreted in the kitchen, which seemed a palace contrasted 

with the hovel I had recently occupied. In the building itself } 

now dwelt Sha-ah Hum o Dilla, the Moulvie of Fyzabad, who 

had brutally murdered every European in that town. These were 

not his only victims, as in Lucknow he had added to the list by 

putting to death about fourteen women and children, together 

with a few native Christians. They had concealed themselves in 

the underground cellars of the above-named house, were dragged 

out by a mob, barbarously served, and then shot, after which 

their bodies were hacked to pieces and left to be devoured by 

vultures. 

While secreted in the building, the Moulvie headed a small 
detachment of troops and had a skirmish with the British, who 
dispersed them in no time. It was a thotisand pities, though, 
that they allowed him to escape, but this was a common occur- 
rence. The mutineers and their leaders always found a way of 
escape, and often have the runaways laughed at the easy way 
they have gone off scot-free. The only man for whom the sepoys 
had any respect was Sir Henry Lawrence. I have myself heard 
them say that he was the right man in the right place, and that 
it was their intention to have spared his life when they took the 
Residency. They added, moreover, that while he lived they were 
afraid to build their hopes too high, but on death removing theit 
most formidable opponent, they considered the retaking of India 
a light matter. 

No person who has not actually heard them will credit the 

a low opinion they entertained of the talents of our officials. The 1 
Nana is stated to have been very much flattered at the high sum 
(one lakh of rupees) that had been offered for his head, and said 
that it was worth that and more; but that Lord Canning’s ‘ prain- 
less ° one caused him no anxiety, and could be left where it was! 

When the Moulvie fled from ‘ Tha-ra-walla Kotee’ I was left 
behind, and for two days and a night was the sole occupant of the 
kitchen. I would have made an attempt to escape, but for the 
fact that the whole city of Lucknow was in possession of the j 
mutineers, and had I been discovered on my way to the Residenc! — 

I should have experienced a horrible death. 

For three days I had neither water nor food—only a few dry 
betel leaves to chew; but the hope that the English, who were 
not far off, might come that way, after dispersing the rebels; 
sustained me through my troubles, But a bitter disappointmen £ 
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was in store for me, as, instead of the British troops coming 
my way, the rebels returned. Although they had been engaged 
in a slight skirmish, their losses had been heavy, which infuriated 
them to an alarming extent, and momentarily I expected them 
to wreak their vengeance upon me. The babel of noises that 
ensued on their return, and their appearance, which was some- 
thing fiendish from the large quantity of bhang (an intoxicant 
made from hemp leaves) which they were consuming, frightened 
me to death, and, to escape observation, I concealed myself behind 
a pillar in the kitchen. 

For more than twenty-four hours I hid myself, not daring 
to move, until at last I was released from my uncomfortable 
position by my captor, who took me to one of the mothers-in-law 
of the King of Oude, who was subsequently held as a State 
prisoner in Garden Reach, Calcutta. This woman was related 
in some way to the sowar, and he sought her aid with respect 
to my safety, telling her that I belonged to the Moslem religion. 
She faithfully promised to protect me, but, as soon as I was left 
to her care, began to plot and plan my destruction. She 
addressed the Begum, and her son, Birgis Kudder (who had been 
elected King of Oude by the Mahommedan rebels on the capture 
of the previous king), saying that though she had consented to 
protect me, she now thought better of it, as it was a shame that 
a Kaffir soor (pig) should have been allowed to live so long. My 
profession of faith, she added, was only a make-believe, and she 
was complimentary enough to compare me to a serpent that 
would, sooner or later, turn round and sting the hand that 
nourished it, finally suggesting that on no consideration should 
they permit me to live any longer. Her arguments were con- 
sidered very strong, and this child-king—for he was not more than 
thirteen years old—was about to send a body of men to take me 
before him. 

When I learned all this my heart failed me, for I really did 
not know what dreadful fate was to befall me. In my despair 
I remembered the Moulvie of Fyzabad, and though he had not a 
very savoury reputation, he was the only one able to save my 
life, could I but persuade him that I was a staunch follower of ; 
the Prophet! He was held in Lucknow in the light of a saint 
and a prophet, and was treated with the utmost veneration ; and 
a word of his would overrule their determination to destroy me. 
The Mahommedans of Lucknow believed that nothing could ever 
hurt him, and that he was invulnerable from shot and shell! 
I entreated of my captor most piteously to be taken to” 
which he did. 

Obtaining an interview with him, I imposed on | 
so successfully that he admitted I had claims on his 
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and, before I left his presence, made me take an oath to comply 
with all their religious observances; and, to test my sincerity, 
administered the ‘sacrament’ to me at once, by making me 
partake of a sweetmeat of which he ate one-half and handed me 
the other. He then declared me his ‘ Moreed ’ or disciple. I 
thus had become bound to follow him wherever he went, to 
observe all their festivals, and rigidly keep every fast. 

It was with considerable loathing and repugnance that I went 
through the above ceremony, being, as I have been all through 
my life, a devout Christian ; but life is sweet to the young, and 
the end justified the means. 

As a result of the above-mentioned farce, I had to pray five 
times a day, and the hours appointed for the aforesaid prayers 
were most unseasonable at times; for instance, at midnight and 
before dawn, thus disturbing my rest. I had also to recite end- 
less petitions as lustily as my lungs would permit. All this was 
done in the Hindustani language, in which I had now become 
thoroughly proficient. 

The Moulvie was residing in Ali N ucky Khan’s Palace, situa- 
ted on the banks of the river Goomtee, close to Gow Ghat and 
Jummun Neah Bagh, where I stayed a month. The palace was 
a square building, surrounded by out-offices, which formed the 
boundaries. In the centre of the courtyard stood a small one- 
storeyed building, containing a very spacious room, where the 
Begum of Oude used to hold her kutcheri or court. In the middle 
of this room there was an underground cellar, where the treasure 
of the King of Oude, consisting of personal and State jewellery, 
money and other valuables, amounting to three crores of rupees 
(or, roughly, four hundred and fifty million pounds sterling !) 
was hidden. When the inmates fled, on the arrival of the British 
into the town, and deserted the palace, they left the treasure 
behind, merely covering it over with a layer of rubbish and @ 
large green-painted wooden blind, such as you see in the ver- 
andahs of houses in India. On my release from captivity 1 
informed my uncle of the existence of the treasure, and begged 
of him to communicate with the British Government, but he 
rd always treated my information as the ravings of a demented 

woman, otherwise I should have received a, large percentage from 
the Government, which would have made me rich for life, instead 
of leaving me the pauper that I now am. The treasure, however, 
was discovered by the British the year following, and more than 
compensated them for the ten lakhs surrendered to the enemy bY 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. i 
The Moulvie allowed me two meals a day, a light at night, 
and a room to myself, all of which were esteemed by me as great — 
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ly privileges indeed, after all that I had gone through before. I 
y, must not forget to mention that he used to converse with me in 
le English. He had been to England, and seemed a highly educated 
le and intelligent man. Among other things he told me was that 
l Bombay belonged to his forefathers, and that by right he ought 
io to be Sultan of it. He also boasted that once when on a visit 
there, he was so highly respected and esteemed by our country- 
it men, that one of the officials had offered him his daughter in 
h marriage ! 
d I had often to put up with the blasphemous taunts of those 


about him. They used to ask me where was the God I served, 
and how was it that He did not help the Christians in their 


x need. Our God, they also said, was plainly a false one, or never 
d should we have fallen into the hands of the heathen. 
i This was the opinion they held of our religion; but no pen 
g can describe the contempt in which they held our officials, our 
é Government, and even our beloved Queen. The Moulvie re- 
| marked in my hearing one day that he would not honour her so 
far as to make her his wife, but that when his standard waved 
d over England—of which he was perfectly sure—she should be 
ranked amongst his meanest slaves! What our most gracious 
S and revered Majesty had done to incur his anger against her was 
£ never made clear to me; but I treated his talk as the vapourings 
f of a boastful man. 
e No defeat- ever discouraged him, the Koran, he said, leading 
e him to expect reverses for the present, but promising a complete 
G victory over us at the expiration of six years; and, until that time 
> arrived, he used to say that nothing would daunt him, and no 
S power compel him to sheathe his sword in this religious war. 
) He was also confident that the Russians would aid him to 
h exterminate their common foe, the British. 
è At one time, when asked by the young King of Oude to head 
a È his forces, he consented on condition that the heads of Captains 
| Orr, Jackson, and other gentlemen whom he named be first 
I brought to him. His request met with a ready compliance, and 
te these poor men fell victims to his cruel caprice. The ladies and 
o children connected with these victims, he requested, should be P: 
d kept as prisoners, intending to offer them in exchange for Wazid 
1 ae Ali Shah, the ex-King of Oude. I also found that it was for this 
q H same purpose that he had spared my life. Some difference, how- 
4 ever, arising between himself and his followers, he told me one 


day that he thought it advisable for me to leave him, for he ha 
strong suspicions that some of his men would either poison 
food or murder me secretly ; and that, though the King’s mo 
in-law (the treacherous old dame already referred to) 
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favourably disposed towards me, I had better return to her, ag he 
saw no other alternative. 

I followed his advice, and bent my steps back to the house 
of this heartless woman. I must confess that I went with A 
dismal foreboding of evil; but I was by now somewhat in- 
different as to what became of me. I would have hailed death 
now:with joy, for what was life.to me, bereft of home, parents, 
friends, and the comforts and even the necessities of life? Life 
was hardly worth living under such distressing circumstances as 
these, and escape from captivity then seemed perfectly hopeless, 
The only thing that terrified me, in connexion with death, and 
which weakened my nerve whenever I had to face it, was the 
awful manner in which one met it in those horrible days, where 
one—and more especially a woman—was submitted first to such 
fearful outrages, indignities, and tortures that made the heart 
quail and the blood to curdle. 

On arriving at the beldam’s house, I found, to my great sur- 
prise, and no less relief, that she had gone on a visit to some 
relation. There was only one slave left in the house, but my. 
captor succeeded in bribing her to receive me, and for a time 
at least I was left unmolested. 

The rebels iri Lucknow now mustered about ten thousand 
strong, but the advance of the English just then, making the 
place too uncomfortable for them, caused a general move. I had 
hoped that, in the confusion and flight, I would have been left 
behind, and our column was so close that there was every chance 
of my being rescued. The sowar, however, was determined that 
my captivity should not end just then. He removed me to a 
different part of the town, mounting me on a horse which was 
: unmanageable, and I was thrown off in attempting to go through 
a doorway: It was rather low, so that I struck my head against ib 
and fell, narrowly escaping being trampled to death. As it was, 
the animal put his foot on mine, making me scream with pain. 
My captor, lifting me on to the horse, told me to turn round 
and look. - Conceive my feelings on beholding our soldiers, who 
were but a short distance from me! I could have cried from 
vexation. He must have read grief and disappointment on my 
face, and, to annoy and insult me, began to make: offensive 
remarks, drawing a comparison between white men and monkeys, 
white men, he said, being cunning like monkeys, and having 
the same habit of smelling their food before eating it. I do not 


know to what species of animal he would have likened the 


mutineer, as the tiger is a noble beast compared to the genus — 


that the Indian Mutiny gave birth to! : D4 
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XI 

‘ THE ENDING oF My Day 
n- The body of rebels above referred to did not all take the same 
th course. Some went to Furrukhabad, while others swelled the 
5 army of the boy-king. A few others, who were tired of fighting, 
fe resolved upon retiring to their homes. Among the last was my 
is captor, who took me along with him. 
; The country was now so surrounded by our forces that a 
a journey of four days took twenty to accomplish, and I had to walk 

all the way. My feet were perfectly lacerated, and so weak was 
1e Aa: 
| I from constant fever, ague, and privation, that every moment 
iS I thought I should have sunk; but He who had filled my cup to 
h the brim helped me to drink it. 
t, While passing through Rai Bareilly my life was once more 

jeopardised. We fell in with a Zemindar (landed proprietor) and 
l- some sepoys, who, suspecting I was a Christian, would not let 
le me proceed. For two days I was detained, but, as the guard put 
y over me was not very vigilant, I managed to escape at night with 
e the assistance of the sowar. 

By the rebels of this place a gentleman named Gall was 

d murdered. He was making his escape in a dooly, disguised as 
e a native woman, was dragged out, taken to the Serai, and killed. 
d After a long tramp we reached a village named Goothnee, on 
ft the outskirts of Allahabad. I believe this was the home of my 
e captor, for he notified me of his intention to stay there. Only 
t a year previously I had been in Allahabad with my parents, while 
a on our way to Lucknow, and had stopped a few days with an 
s uncle of my dear mother’s, a Mr. Flouest, who was a wealthy 
h indigo planter. Pe 


What painful memories were now awakened, and what a 
dreadful contrast did my life in those days present with my life 

r now. Gone were home, parents, brothers, and sisters ; gone were 
peace and happiness, and everything that made life worth living. p 

I, a young girl, to whom life had opened such a pleasant vista a 

i only a short twelve-month ago, was now a slave, an outcast, a 
s] pariah—a veritable wanderer on the face of the earth! Was it 
j for this, I wondered, that I was brought into the world, to have 
i my heart crushed and mangled, to be made the cruel sport of 
degenerate, filthy, loathsome, demoniacal natives? I, whose 
robust youth and vitality cried out to God and Nature to 
allowed to live? Was it to be ever thus? Was I to go dov 
to my grave, never feeling the touch of a white hand—un 
friended and unknown? The thought was madd z 
dreary months—that seemed as many lifetimes—o 
= and heartrending anguish had been my px 
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` God had wiped them away from my 
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every living, breathing cell in my frail body seemed to shout out 
the query ‘ How long, O Lord, how long?’ 

I had been in this outlandish village about a month, when 
constant reports of the success of the British troops on every side 
were brought to my captor, throwing him into a great fear. J 
was also rumoured that every district was to be searched fy 
Christian captives, and it was proclaimed that the Government 
would grant free pardons to all those rebels who delivered up 
their prisoners. Now was the time for the sowar to save his life 
by delivering me up. I watched him closely, and found that he 
seemed considerably perplexed. On the one hand he appeared 
distrustful of the bona fides of the Proclamation, as, treachery 
being the breath of his nostrils, how could he abstain from sus. 
pecting the British of being guilty of a ruse to reclaim their 
white brethren? On the other hand, if he were found in 
possession of a white captive, his life would pay the penalty. Of 
the two evils he decided to choose the first, the second being 
stamped with too great an element of certainty to be pleasant 
to contemplate. He at last informed me that he would release 
me, provided I gave him a solemn undertaking to act as his 
advocate, and obtain for him a free and full pardon for the part 
he had played in the rising. 

Oh, the joy of living once more, free and unfettered, and 
among civilised and refined surroundings! I felt like a soul 
who had sojourned in hell, and was now about to leave the abode 
of the damned! I could have leaped and danced and cried, 
and hugged my captor for very joy, for my heart sang to the 
sweet refrain ‘Freedom at last, freedom at last!’ How good 
God was for delivering me from the hands of the Philistines, and 
for having watched over me during the entire ten months of mY 
captivity! When the bullets fell like hail around me, as I sat 
on the deck of the boat at the Massacre Ghat, He it was that P 
kept me unharmed; and how many times since had He no 
preserved my life? Surely the sun seemed to shine much brighter 
to-day than it had ever done before; or was it that my glazed 
eyes were now clear of the mist—created by the many bitter tears 
I had shed—that had clouded them before? Oh, my heart, DY - 
heart, how it beats, as if refusing to be any longer imprison® 
in the limited confines of my frail body! What though I wW% 
an orphan? Outside my barred and dismal cage the sun shone 
the birds sang, and all Nature rejoiced: and life was sweé ij 
In the joyous state of mind I found myself in, how insignificant i 
my past troubles seemed to appear; it was as if an angel from 


Bati 


and had also reclothed me with a new body ! ; 


I was ready to promise my captor anything and everything! 
r- eo @ 
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and to do all that a woman’s wit and ingenuity could suggest 
in effecting my release. Still suspicious, he made me reduce my 


} 

a verbal promises to writing, and even himself dictated what I 

i should write. To make doubly certain, he enlisted the services 

for of an English-speaking Munshi to translate to him, word for 
ne word, all that I had written. 

a Fully restored to confidence, he released me, and I proceeded, 

4 as quickly as my enfeebled condition would permit, to journey 
life to the nearest village, called Synee, that part of the province 
t he being more or less restored to quiet and order. To reach Synee 
ared T had to cross a river, and found, to my vexation, that the native 
ery boatrmen were unwilling to carry me over, thinking I was a 
on native and perhaps connected with some rebel party. On assuring 
heir them, however, that I was a white woman in disguise, they 
|in consented. 

Of On my arrival at Synee I went to the Thannah (or police- 
ing station), where I interviewed the native official in charge, inform- 
sant ing him that I was an English lady, and—at the same time 
ease placing my hand inside the bosom of my jacket—that I was the 

his bearer of an important despatch to the General Sahib in charge 


part of the Fort at Allahabad; and requesting that a dooly be placed 

immediately at my disposal, to convey me thither. With a 
and promptitude that astounded me, a dooly, with a relay of bearers, 
was in a few minutes in attendance, and I left the thannah. 


jode By midday I reached Allahabad, and directed the men not to 

ied, take me to the Fort, as I did not wish to be seen in my native 

the clothes, but to take me to the house of my grand-uncle, Mr. 

ood Flouest, whom I have already referred to. 

Fl Ten months of suffering, together with my native dress, had 

my so. wrought a change in my appearance, that even when I had 

aa revealed myself to my uncle and aunt, they found it difficult to 

that believe that one whom they had long mourned as dead now stood 

ot before them in the flesh. 

F ; I give below an extract from the Bengal Hurkaru, which 
e | I believe is known to-day as the Indian Daily News, dated the j 
E = 23rd of April 1858, which refers to me: 5 
i | A correspondent at Allahabad, who writes on the 8th of April, states = 


that a lady, whose name we do not give, of about sixteen or seventeen 

years of age, arrived at that station on the 7th. Her adventures have 
been great, and are as follows: She was at Cawnpore and went to the ~ 
boats with the party. She was taken out of them by a sowar of 
3rd Cavalry, who took her with him to Lucknow, then to Furruckab 

then to Delhi, and, after the taking of that city, back a $ 
Lucknow. When Lucknow was taken he brought her to 
Sainee, a chokee on the Grand Trunk Road near Allahabad, and- 
her to make her way into this station. She is in grea ress of 
often in tears, has forgotten much of t gui 
prematurely Gaal Public Domain. Gurukul 
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It would be superfluous to dwell on the warmth of their 
reception of their grand-niece, and my aunt very kindly Placed 
her entire wardrobe at my disposal. I was glad indeed to discard 
my hateful native dress with its still more hateful associations 
and to habilitate myself once more in the garb of civilisation. ` 
In order to place me beyond the possibility of recapture, my 
uncle suggested that I should leave Allahabad that very evening 
for Calcutta, where I had two aunts residing. I left the same 
night by the steamer Calcutta, an I.G.S.N. Co.’s boat, com- 
manded by Captain Burnell, arriving at Calcutta a week later. 

The gharry that conveyed me to the ghat at Allahabad had 
catches on the inner sides of the doors, which I was carefully 
instructed by my uncle to close and fasten, and on no account to 
open the doors until I arrived at the ghat, where I should see 
many lights burning and hear many voices. 

There was only one lady passenger on board with me, who 
was a fugitive from Agra. 

On our way down the river we met with an adventure which 
might have terminated very seriously. The Captain had left 
behind the flat which he had been towing, in order to see whether 
the river ahead was navigable. No sooner had we shot forward, 
when we were surprised to see a large army of rebels, about 
3000 strong, fording the river between us and the flat. Apprehend- 
ing that our boat was well armed, they avoided us; while we, 
_ on the other hand, were momentarily in expectation of an attack 

from them, which would have been disastrous, as we had only 
one gun on board, which was kept for the purpose of shooting 
crocodiles, these pests being a source of delay to navigation o 
the Ganges in those days. 

T had, before leaving Allahabad, sent a line to one of DY 
aunts, telling her I was all alone in the world, and apprising he 
of my arrival; and when the steamer arrived at the landing-stage, 1 
I was surprised to find the bank crowded with people, who had — 
come to see the only female survivor of the Cawnpore Massacre! 
I was glad, however, to escape the ordeal of a reception, 23 9 — 
friend of my mother, a Mr. Grob, who was a big merchant 2 | 
Calcutta, steamed up in his launch, which I quickly boarded 
and landed from, lower down the river. ï 
p In this narrative I have not given all the details of my suffer- 
ings, as memory fails me, and besides, I feel unequal to the 
task. For several months after my return to Calcutta I suffered 


severely from melancholia, and was a mental and physical wreck: 


I had lost acquaintance with my mother tongue, and actual 
had to begin my education; all over again. It was the followin 


year that I wrote most of this narrative, and it was 


a painful task, as, th F ones which 
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marked the previous year, my flesh crept at the recollection of the 


horrors I had gone through. I remember an instance of two little | 


European lads, who, with their parents, had been taken 
prisoners. Every day the devils used to pierce and cut their 
little bodies with penknives, and compel their parents to witness 
the sight. This was told to me by the very men who took part 
in the satanic act. Cruelty of the most devilish type seemed 
to have been part of their flesh and blood. I have known them, 
when fleeing from our troops, murder in cold blood those members 
of their own families who, from age or sickness or some physical 
disability, were likely to prove impediments in their flight. Once 
they cut off the hands of one of their own people because they 
suspected he had adulterated the gunpowder he had supplied 
them with! Mutilation was a common practice among them. 
Several tales regarding this barbarous act used to be gleefully 
repeated to me by them, and whenever I evinced horror at the 
recitation, I would be told to feel thankful to them for having 
spared me, which indeed I was! I might now be a ghastly 
horror, sans nose, sans ears, and sans hands; but God be praised, 
I was saved that fate. 

I remember, shortly after my arrival in Calcutta, in 1858, 
having been asked to give evidence in regard to mutilation, before 
a Society named the ‘ Reform League,’ which consisted of the 
leading Government officials and mercantile men of Calcutta. 
The sittings were held in the Town Hall. 

A great deal more I could add that would excite the sympathy 
of my readers and prove interesting ; but I cannot allow my mind 
to dwell any longer on the past. As it is, this account has made 
me live my sufferings over again, reviving scenes and incidents 
that I would give the world to forget. None know how bitter 
are my remembrances, nor the desolation that presses so heavily 
upon my spirits. My aching heart now bears only the images 
of the dead, and no spectre could haunt me more than the 


thoughts of the past. 


AMELIA BENNETT. 
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THE GREATER AGRICULTURE 
A FEW years ago a slight snow of some two or three inches had |. 
fallen, and a young man of the type which prefers casual to 
continuous work, calling to ask for a job to sweep the snow 
from my doorstep, remarked ‘I don’t know what this country 
is coming to ; there are 400 men out of work on Kingston Market * 
Place to-day.’ I suggested that if he had lived through the 
thirteen weeks of frost in 1879-80, and knew the spirit of pluck * 
with which that hard time was met, he would not be grovelling 
over a night’s snowfall. Every year brings more luxury and 
extravagance in living, rendering all of us less willing to face « 
restrictions, and with it, probably, a greater horror at the prospect 
of a short food supply in time of war. Probably with many 
the question of starvation has less effect than that of loss of 
luxuries; many can appreciate the inconvenience of denial in 
respect to luxuries ; and many comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that if our Navy is beaten war will come to an end quickly, 
so there is no need to dread actual starvation. 

As a matter of fact, there is no need to fear starvation in any 
ordinary siege to which this country is likely to be subjected _ 
through the temporary impotency of her Navy, if what may be 
| termed the Greater Agriculture is followed. The distinction : 
i between this kingdom holding within itself a supply of food which r 
n will feed the people for a year, and the power of the land to 
i produce year by year continuously sufficient food of the luxurious : 
nature to which the populace has become accustomed, is a pro = 
found one, although it does not appear to be generally recognised; 3 
but it answers the question of a provision of the necessary supply 
to keep the people in health and comfort for a year and even 
more indefinitely, provided the people will stand the monotony of — 
the dietary. The need of a people militarily trained to defend ~ 
the shores in the event of the N avy being put to disadvantage 
becomes obvious ; the excuse that, with the Navy held up, resist- 
ance would be useless is swept away. E 

Leaving out Ireland, which, as a country mainly agricultural, ; 
has a sufficiency of food by production or could easily have it 

population of 


"with a modified cropping, Great Britain, with a- 
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jabout 40,000,000, has, according to the Agricultural Returns, — 
available in June of each year approximately 30,000,000 sheep, 
7,000,000 cattle, 2,500,000 pigs, 1,500,000 agricultural horses; 
there are 1,500,000 horses otherwise engaged, fish, poultry, game, 
rabbits; the cropping of 5} million acres of corn land shortly 
becoming available. 

This is a food supply which need not give rise to fears of 
immediate starvation. To kill breeding stock and lower the 
stock-raising powers of the country for some years is very 
disastrous to its welfare; but wars are disastrous to a country's 
welfare, and if there is to be war and our country is involved 
in one, those in the country must take their fortune as they find 
it and do what they would abhor doing in peace time, even 
though it be killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

It is not the intention here to go into a complete analysis 
of the possibilities of the feeding powers in the food sources 
mentioned, but one may touch on one point, horseflesh. This 
country has always been supplied liberally with good beef and 
mutton, and horseflesh is not permitted as a food, unless it comes | 
from abroad under the cover of a sausage-skin or as a prepara- | 
tion for soups. The horse practically knows not tuberculosis 
nor most other diseases imparted to man by animals, and no 
animal is so clean in its habits or more particular as to its food. 

In other countries horse-meat is valued on its merits and greatly 

helps the people to a sound flesh diet. For a long time many 
thousands of old horses were exported yearly to be slaughtered 

for human food, realising several pounds sterling to the exporter 

and a big return to those who sold the meat either as flesh or 

after manipulation. For humanitarian reasons the export of all 

crippled horses, not necessarily diseased, has been prohibited, 
with the result that these horses are sold for cats’ meat, realising 
for skin and all, to the farmer, only a sovereign. Meanwhile he 
would be a bold man who could say that no horse-meat is consumed 
in England after having been preserved in one form or another oe 
abroad. If encouragement were given to establish works to Ee 
make up sound horseflesh into the palatable foods imported here, 
selling the product abroad in peace time and using it as food in- 
time of war, the price realised by horses no longer fit, through 
accident or other causes, for work, would greatly encourage hor PE 
breeding in this country ; horses would not be worked so. long 
and would suffer less, as they would be fattened out-soone 
profitable industry would be carried on in this counti 
would be an unlimited supply of horses for war p i 
for food also. A good horse gives several hundredwe 
practically of as good feeding properties as 
different ip fayour that all eee “no 
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uxurious Englishmen turn up their noses at the idea of eating 
horseflesh in peace times; they might be very glad of it in time 
of war. 

Mention has not been made of potatoes, which could be grown 
in such quantity that no man in the country need go hungry 
for a day. The average growth of potatoes in Great Britain is 
just over half a million acres ; Germany grows eight million acres. 
It would not be impossible to find four million acres in Great 
Britain to go to potatoes ; but there is no need for that quantity; 
there need not be an enormous breaking up of pasture to find 
room for it. The idea of millions of acres may seem to be over- 
whelming to some, but when it is remembered that 24 millions 
of acres of wheat went from British farming in a few years after 
1879, and that British farmers have made their cropping ‘all 
square ’ in the few years since, it is seen that a great change in 
cropping is not insurmountable. 

As a food in time of war potatoes could be made the main 
stand-by. With 2,000,000 acres of potatoes yielding eight tons 
per acre 16,000,000 tons, or 35,840,000,000 1b., would be grown. 
A population of 40,000,000 souls would thus be provided with 
896 lb. per head, or 2.4 lb. per head. per day, throughout the 
365 days of the year. That is, every man, woman, child and 
infant would have that quantity available. Those growing the 
present half-million acres and making big profits in doing it 
would probably be strongly opposed to an increase, and would 
offer suggestions as to its impracticability. The Greater Agricul- 
ture provides for this and for the disposal of surplus in time of 
peace. Those at present growing need have no fear, as coarse 
varieties unsuitable for culinary purposes would be developed to 
meet the purposes of industrial demand. 

It may be urged that a potato dietary would be monotonous, 
but hunger is a good sauce, and if food supplies were cut off 
from abroad there would be plenty of this sauce. It is an ope? 
question if it would not be for the good of the country if 3 
little of this were experienced. Potatoes lack the nitrogenous 
constituents of wheaten flour, but even in these days over 3 
million acres of wheat and oats are grown, and they would give 
a protein stiffening, though the nearly half-million acres of peas 
and beans, which are so very strong in albuminoids, would also 
be available. One is not suggesting that in time of war the 
potato would be the only consideration, because it would not be. 

With more than a million acres of turnips grown, and 150,000 


acres of cabbages, kohl rabi, rape, carrots and onions, the SOUP 
pot would not be neglected. And it has to be remembered that 


both in respect to live stock and croppings the figures quoted 
. deal only wath ROR ofii EMR Andi Aboni ardhpse grown H 
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gardens and small allotments, the area collectively of these, of 
course, being very great. 
But there is another great source of food for both man and 
animal which is practically untouched in this country—sugar. 
The possibilities of sugar production are commensurate with 
those of potatoes. If 2,000,000 acres of beets were grown, an 
industry of anything over 20,000,0001. annually would be esta- 
blished, and an enormous addition would be made to the food 
supply in time of war. That sugar beet can be grown to yield 
as much weight per acre, and sugar per ton, in average years, 
as is obtained in the countries where the greater part of the 
sugar beet is grown, is a certainty. There are many firm believers 
in the profitableness of sugar-beet growing, and the fact that 
home-grown sugar has been satisfactorily made and marketed 
has given confidence to many who needed ocular proof of the 
possibility. Some thousands of acres are already under cultiva- 
tion, but the future is in the balance. Many British farmers 
have not yet satisfied themselves that the inducements to grow 
sugar beet are sufficient to warrant their changing their cropping 
to introduce this crop. Sugar beet has been definitely shown to 
carry a profit under certain conditions of soil and market ; a profit 
of some pounds sterling an acre; but many hold that the intro- 
duction of the beet crop would disturb their present system of 
farming, which they find satisfactorily profitable. This is not 
an opinion to be scoffed at; beet has to be grown on arable 
land, and it is the arable farmer who gets the greatest amount 
out of the land, be it meat, milk or corn. This mixed farming 
involves an interlocking of work and method not commonly 
understood by those with only a nodding acquaintance with farm- 
ing, who write or prate glibly of agricultural methods, particularly 
as practised abroad, where there are not such broad systems of 
farming as are found at home. I think there are many who 
would not benefit by substituting sugar beet for mangolds or 
swedes, or for some other crops, where they would take beet 
only occasionally. It is purely a matter of the extent to which 
they have a loose end to their system which would admit beet 
without disturbing the even tenor of the general system they 
are carrying out. > 
-But that there is room for a vast acreage of beet to be grown ~ 
advantageously there is no doubt, and this can be provided for 
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new machine, but the country looks the same, because he doeg 
not realise the alteration in method that the farmer has adopted, 
There have been changes, things are changing and will further 
change, and changes will be made which will admit sugar-beet 
growing. 

As an instance, the oat crop is in an unsatisfactory condition ; 
the decrease in wheat growing encouraged oat growing as an 
alternative. Much land is now oat-sick; it has grown oats 
too frequently, and has become so infested with eel-worms 
that ‘tulip root’ prevents tens of thousands of acres from 
developing the crop. But it does not stop here; too frequent 
cropping has encouraged the frit-fly to such an extent that the 
injury yearly wrought by it probably far exceeds that done by 
the eel-worm. A vast area of the land bearing oats in ‘recent 
years must be wrested from them. Again, the displacement of 
horses by mechanical power for road traction, etc., shortens the 
demand for oats. Further, the vast opening up of land in new 
countries must throw upon this country an increased quantity 
of oats. Probably this will not be a permanent feature, though 
it may last for some years and might be permanent, except that 
in new countries, such as Canada, Australia, the newer of the 
Western U.S. of America, etc., the splendid natural fertility is 
being dissipated with such terrible wantonness that in a few 
years the advantage held by them in being able to crop without 
manuring will be lost. At present all is for breaking up new 
ground and skimming the virgin fertility by exhaustive corn 
crops, and with nothing done in the direction of cropping which 
will conserve fertility. Gradually the population of new countries 
increases, whilst the yield per acre decreases, as is shown in 
the case of the United States where the first fertility has been 
skimmed. During the few years while the rapid opening up 
of new land will materially affect our markets the British farmer 
will have to trim his sails to meet such conditions as the process 


of exhausting new lands provides. It is therefore necessary for 


him to bring himself to look forward. 

His live stock does not appear to be in so dangerous a position ; 
the great Continental countries have raised their standard of 
living, and will probably demand meat on a far greater scale 
than im the past. All leading countries are raising their standard 
of living, and with the westernising of ideas among the yellow 
races it is not improbable that meat will enter more into their 
dietary. Changes that the British farmer will make will, there- 
fore, have to be in a direction that will not disturb too much 
his stock-raising interests. 

A Greater Agriculture is in many ways opposed to the modern 


idea of smallholdings haih. RARARgACisbntheiaide that past 
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practices are alleged to have given rise to. Unfortunately, small- 
holdings have become a matter for party politicians to juggle 
with, and their economic value has been placed in a distorted 
manner before the public by the misrepresentation of facts in 
Press and on platform. The bid for votes, sensational and para- 
graphic journalism, and the aspirations of land reformers have 
made small-holdings a shuttlecock and everybody seems to claim 
the right to wield the battledore. There is one exception— 
farmers, and their voice is no longer heard in the matter. It is 
therefore an anachronism for me to make comment on the matter. 
When universal small-holdings came into the range of practical 
politics, farmers uttered cautionary words ; they knew the uncer- 
tainty of the land; they had seen the difficulties of small-holders 
beside them all their lives; they knew (in spite of the expressed 
views of those who had never walked across a muddy field, 
and could not tell a mangold from a swede, that farmers knew 
nothing of their business) that when a series of bad years came, 
capital beyond that which credit banks other than those philan- 
thropically founded would supply would be lost and not made 
good, and that there was nothing more cruel than inveigling 
on to the land men with small capital, no knowledge of land, 
animals or country life. Their warnings were taken as being 
dictated by selfishness in the desire to keep the land to themselves. 
They were so insulted by those not in a position to form an 
opinion on land matters, but who theorised from isolated matters 
to which they could not give collectiveness and could not have 
put into practice, that for some years they have kept a rigid 
silence. The discussion of the matter is in the hands of the 
theorists. Where men have a special aptitude for the work, have 
experience in it, have favourable soil, climate, market, and other 
essentials, success, at any rate a measure of it, has attended their 
efforts, just as it would whether the land be held in large or 
small parcels. There are others struggling; others have ceased 
to struggle; the bitter wail of the small-holder is heard in the 
land, and but a little time since the Lord Mayor, Parliament 
and other bodies were appealed to to help those who had met 
specially disastrous conditions. There is no mention of the i 
small shopkeepers who suffer through the smaller business they 
do in consequence of the lessened income they receive because 
those in their district have less to spend. Those of us who have 
been long on the land know the rebuffs we get, and we know - 
danger of tempting the inexperienced to embark on a precario 
calling. Those who wish well, see the desirability of ma 
facilities for those likely to succeed to take some sm 
of land; but nothing that has been done leads to 
the indiscriminate parcelling out of the lan 
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generally throughout the country is for the individual’s or the 
country’s benefit. Unfortunately, it will take long for this to be 
generally recognised, as political aspirations will keep the question 
to the front, and all parties will urge the value of small-holdings - 
many will be deluded into a struggle they wot not of. Even 
Belgium, the country where small-holding has been developed 
steadily through generations, and where the work is best done, 
has a gradual but decided falling off in small-holders. As jt 
is, there is practically no increase in rural population in Great 
Britain ; there is, rather, a decrease. Something better is needed 
to reawaken country life; it cannot come from a matter s0 
fictitiously exploited as has been the small-holding craze; it 
cannot be from a calling needing continuous propping by Govern- 
mental or charitable bodies, nor should the other industries of 
the country be taxed to support an individual industry which 
gives no substantial increase in return for it. Small-holdings 
have always been with us in considerable number. Unfortunately, 

it is commonly accepted that the idea is a new one. There is 
no reason why the number should not be extended so long. as 
the extension is on sound, economic and not artificially un- 
economic lines, 

Where the mistake has commonly been made is in not realis- 

ing that there is an alternative between the larger holdings run 
on the lines prevailing for a long tame, and small-holdings, which 
also date from the earliest days of land culture and have always 
been numerous. It seems extraordinary to those acquainted 
with the systems of farming in vogue that there should be those 
who do not know that farming, fruit growing, glass culture, and 
market gardening are being done on a large scale quite as 
intensively as they can be done in small parcels. It is merely a 
matter of knowledge, business organisation and business apti- 
tude. The weary part of it is that so many well-intentioned > 
people should devote their time to recounting what to them are í 
travellers’ wonders of what they have seen abroad or have read of, ` 
and believe they are really doing good work. 

_ These remarks made on small-holdings are not given cap- 
tiously, but the question has been so much discussed, and s0 
much absurd and inaccurate material has been presented, that 
by mere repetition the public seems to have formed the idea that 
the salvation of the land and country depends on going back 
to the spade ; whilst the big catering countries of the world 
are missing No opportunity to secure the aid of the most power- 
ful machinery. Growing lettuces, bulbs, and minor crops which 
merely meet the calls of luxury is all right so far as it goes)” 
but the demand is necessarily small and soon met. What is 
needed to give substantial aid is that which affects million of 
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acres out of the fifty-six millions utilised in Great Britain. 
l Those who urge so indiscriminately the general adoption of 


small-holdings seem not to recognise the attraction of the 
wealthy big manufacturing industries and their remunerative 
employment as compared with the small amount of like employ- 
ment in the countries where small-holdings are more general. 
. The number of those who will be prepared to undergo the risks, 
worries, and hardships of small-holdings will never be sufficient 
to handle Britain’s many acres properly; for, even if sufficient 
| of the available inefficients were placed on the land, their 
failures would deter others from taking their places. Conse- 
quently the public mind requires to be directed towards a 
Greater Agriculture. 

Whilst the public has been educated to the idea that no 
| special experience or aptitude is needed to ensure success on 
| a small-holding, it has been the practice to scoff at all that is 

done by the larger farmers and to point out their incompetence. 
The critics fail to recognise that the British farmer grows the 
heaviest corn crops, maintains on an equal area more live stock, 
and that the envy of every other country; that his systems of 
farming are far more comprehensive ; that he has developed all 
this not with State aid, but in spite of State hindrance. He has 
kept well abreast of modern movements; and the prejudices 
which he used to display against accepting new theories were 
not altogether unwise caution, as until recent years there was 
not a reliable agricultural science. He found that, when he put 
into practice that which had been brought to him under the 
cloak of science, it was too frequently the nostrum of some quack 
or enthusiast who was seeking dishonest profit or notoriety ; and 
that his endeavours to advance, except where he wrought out 
new ideas of his own, were fraught with serious losses. Those 
who have an inner knowledge from actual experience, whether +i 
in practical farming or from an educational aspect, know how 
` farmers during many years have striven to put into practice 
the advice of teachers on whom they could depend. Finding 
that the older theories have given way to exact science which 
bears economically on the work of the farm, farmers now accept 
the advice of scientists, just as they refuse the quackeries of 
the pushing politicians or pseudo-economists who, knowing 
nothing of farming, try to push on them their ill-consideret 
views. ; 
When it is remembered that British farming has mad 
strides in recent years, in spite of the stunning blow it re 
in the fruitless years of 1879, 1880, and 1881 from 
it did not have the chance to recover until quite the end 
last century, owing to prices which fail , und 
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management, to be remunerative (I sold hundreds of quarters 
of wheat of finest quality in 1893 for less than 18s. per quarter 
of 504 lb., the local rate at the time), failure cannot well bę 
put on the farmers’ incompetence. Farmers’ capital left them 
altogether, or was very attenuated. Millions of acres of land 
failed to find a tenant, and the future seemed hopeless, in view 
of increasing foreign competition; yet gradually farmers haye 
fought their way round in spite of the fact that during the past 
ten years wheat has not averaged 35s. per quarter, until now there 
is no land agriculturally fit that calls for a tenant; and farming 
was never carried out in any country as it is by them to-day, 
There is still a shortness of capital in cases, and this accounts 
for most of the inferior farming that remains, just as shortness 
of capital hampers those in other businesses. The capital that 
has brought these lost millions of acres back to farmers’ hands 
has been raised by their own exertions on the land, for no one 
outside farming would invest in it in the day of trouble. 

With this record to their credit there is no doubt as to their 
capability, with the removal of restrictions which they cannot 
control, to bring about a Greater Agriculture. 

A Greater Agriculture must be one to attract more people 
to life in the country, if it meets the country’s aspirations to 
breed and keep more men on the land as a reserve to fill up 
the gap made by deterioration through life in crowded cities. 
The one now to be put forward makes this provision ; it calls 
for no direct expenditure of national funds; and it makes pro- 
vision for a food supply which will warrant food in time of 
war. It merely calls together ends which have floated some- 
where loosely in the winds hitherto, and makes possible develop- 
ments which otherwise would not be so easily availed of. Other 
developments can, of course, be made, but the endeavour here 

-is to knit them into a concrete form, making a working scheme. 
For this purpose four units will be discussed as a basis for | 


A GREATER AGRICULTURE 
(1) Porato Growine.—For foo 
power for internal- 
food. 
(2) SUGAR BEET.—For the 
products for cattle-food. : 
(3) MOTOR TRACTORS on THE Lanp.—Utilising, in peace 
time, alcohol for agricultural purposes ; using stored alcohol for i 
farm, industrial, and military traction in war time. 
(4) MANUFACTURE OF NITROGEN FROM Arr Manores.— TO 
ensure a sufficiency of manure in peace and war at moderate 


onilay ; to place a check on phe powertal,, conkines controlling 


d supply, alcohol as a motive- 
combustion engines, by-products for cattle- 


manufacture of sugar, etc., DY- 
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i nitrogenous manures, which, owing to combinations, are rapidly 
he rising in price, and with greater calls would be so high that the 
m industries on the farm would not be able to use them profitably. 
nd At first glance there may not seem to be much connectedness 
between these units, but closer observation will show that . 
y (1) Potato spirit and motors are directly associated. 
v (2) Potato growing and beet growing lend themselves to an 
st easy association, tending to their cheaper growth, as well as 
ae to the manipulation of the crop, than is possible where they 
ng are grown independently. 
y: (3) Motor tractors are eminently suited to work the land 
ts deeply for these crops; also for hauling crops to factories, and 
88 for general haulage work. 
at (4) Manure beyond that at present made on the farm is 
ds imperative. The supply of town manure diminishes rapidly 
ne with the displacement of horses by motors. Manure manufacture 
must not be left in the hands of the strong combines, which are 
air antagonistic to agriculture. 
ot The rapid development of automobiles for commercial and 
other purposes forecasts that within a short time transport will 
iby depend mainly upon them. Tf it would be difficult in time of 
to war to bring food into the country, surely it would be quite 
p as difficult to bring in petrol and the oils used. As has been 
< pointed out, there is a very substantia. quantity of food in the 
ils country, and it is always in the course of manufacture or 
development ; but the manufacture of fuel suitable for internal- 
oi combustion engines, whether self-moving, portable, or fixed, 
of is comparatively a negligible quantity. Only engines driven by 
a coal as a source of energy would be available. The work and 
pi i transport of the country would, therefore, be at a standstill 
er long before the food supply gave out. Every year this danger 
re increases. Itis of little avail that petroleum is being increas- 
e } ingly used in motor work, and that there is not the dependence 


upon petrol that seemed possible some years ago. In time of 

war it will be as difficult to obtain supplies of one as of the 

i other. This is not the place to go into all the features bearing 

f upon the substances employed in internal-combustion engines, 

but there is little doubt that the action of some of the leading ; 
automobile societies had a great effect in making motor manu- 
facturers devote their attention to the development of eng ; 
suitable for the use of petrol or petroleum, to the neglect 
alcohol. Many of their strongest arguments were b 
petrol at 6d. a gallon, which can by no means ho 
Tf there is risk of this country being shut off f 
supplies ls in time of war, surely there ought i 
to supply the fuel by manufacture at h té 
~The potato crop meets fe ae tian 
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of war and a fuel supply in time of war. It must, thereforg 
be of first importance to the nation. Moreover, it meets the 
fuel supply in time of peace. It is not necessary to urge the 
many products or uses of the potato, but merely to mention thy 
it is profitably used as potato starch, meal, dextrose, and animal 
food, the alcohol for motor-power, lighting, etc.; whilst the 
by-product left after compression has good value for stock 
feeding. 

This ought to be sufficient apology for extending the area 
under potatoes. The Excise would lose nothing by allowing 
alcohol from potatoes to be free, because when needed for motor 
use it can be denatured so that it would be impossible for it 
to be used for human consumption; and this should set the 
minds of teetotallers at rest. Moreover, it might bring back 
to England some of the vast trade in the manufacture of aniline 
dyes which the Excise drove out of England, and which costs 
England 17,000,0001. yearly to import. 

England without a source of sugar supply is in a ridiculous 
position in time of peace or war. It is in her hands to acquire 
a sugar supply with profit to the grower of beet, to the manu- 
facturer, and to the consumer. 

No other cropping applicable on a large scale can make such 
a call for labour in rural districts as the development of potato 
growing and sugar-beet growing. Not only would there be a 
vast number of men engaged on the land, but the manufacture 
of alcohol, flour, starch, glucose, etc., from potatoes, and sugar 
from sugar beet would call for a big army of men in those 
industries. Moreover, the plant required for one would to 4 
great extent be available for the other. Reliable figures as 10 
the cost of growth of these crops and their industrial develop- 
ment have been frequently published, and need not be entered 
pe here ; but there is no doubt that through the new market 
“Sos do eae eee 
SSL » and a new rural population would De 
ee ae = ee iat ea ch of the 
siderable quantit i S Uy o cattle food, yielding a con 
best profit to be aa ee TEN w is certain that for th? 
E EE aa a ditional manure beyond that pro 

‘ © required where the crops are grow? 
extensively. For the past sixty or sevent sivate bene- 
factors like Sir John Lawes, and AE titu- 
tions and`educational bodies. He See, 
value of concentrated ae ave sought to teach farmers the 
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results of research and education on this point are being nullified 
by strong combinations exercising a controlling power over the 
manufacture, sale, and price of manures. These combinations, 
and not the farmer, are reaping the benefit of scientific agri- 
cultural research; for as quickly as farmers increase their pur- 
chasing, so quickly is the price raised, until now there is little 
profit in buying these manures for ordinary cropping. Tar 
distillers can, with a reasonable charge for gas-waste and 
cost of manufacture, afford to sell sulphate of ammonia at 61. 
per ton; but the price is practically double this, although from 
time to time they lower the price of gas to the gas consumers. 
The nitrate of soda holders have never hesitated to say that 
they regulate the output in accordance with the demand. The 
nitrogen from air manufacturers base the price of their manures 
on those of the sellers of the other nitrogen salts. From the 
point of business this is sound, so long as they can control the 
market. However, the air is free and unlimited, and nitro; 
genous manures can be obtained in any quantity from the air. 
This gives the farmer the opportunity under combination to 
check the rise in the price of manures upon which he has 
hitherto relied. With adequate works farmers under combina- 
tion could receive their manure at cost price, and this would 
materially help them in potato and beet growing, as well as 
in other parts of the farm. However, were the output not 
sufficient to meet all requirements good results would be obtained, 
because the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia holders 
would have to steady their prices. Some scheme to effect this 
is very necessary if what is known as scientific farming is to 
be carried on. If it pays independent companies to produce 
nitrogenous manures for sale, surely the farmers in combination 
would be more favourably placed. It is no use for farmers to 
learn the scientific use of manures and then have to pay more 
for them than will show a profit. 

There is no doubt that motor traction on the land, which 
has developed considerably in some other countries, must very 
soon become far more general at home. The agricultural 
motors of British make are superior to any others for the 
purposes of British farming, and there is now no question as 
to their efficiency among those who have made themselves — 
thoroughly acquainted with them. Tt is impossible to stand — 
out against the motor invasion when ploughing, which e ts 
with horses 10s. per acre, is done by motor for 3s. 9d. Pre 
judices must give way in respect to the motor on the lani 
as the old prejudice against artificial manures on th and | 
entirely passed by the board. Farmers so ent use 
engines forcthm Pods aN BinPOTDRAKnGE ar } 
necessarily take to the farm tractor ; thoug 
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slowly recognised that a three-ton engine does not compress the 
land as much as the old twelve-ton steam-traction engine did 
When once the true relation is recognised the motor must take 
its place on the land. This will call for an increased supply 
of oil or spirit, and is another reason why potato spirit will be 
valuable on the farm. > 

There are two main reasons why alcohol is not used as q 
source of power: (1) The Excise does not want to be trouble 
with the task of overlooking home-made spirit to ensure its 
being denatured so as to be rendered unfit for human con- 
sumption; (2) the big motor associations some seven or eight 
years ago, when petrol cost some 5d. to 6d. per gallon, opposed 
the use of alcohol. It is true,a Departmental Committee had , 
reported unfavourably on alcohol, and motorists may have been j 
unduly impressed by the report; but at that time there was 
much to be learned about motors. However, the great objec- 
tion to alcohol was placed on its expense, comparatively with 
that of petrol. This no longer holds, and seven good years 
have been lost, as practically all investigation has been directed 
to the development of engines suitable to petrol or petroleum. 
Had the same skill been bestowed on alcohol engines and parts 
there is no reason to suppose that they would not have attained 
equal efficiency, and an impetus would have been given towards 
preparing the way for alcohol from potatoes. The petrol and 
petroleum fetish will certainly decline in popularity if prices 
continue to rise, and the motor trade’s anxiety is suggestive 
that prices will rise rather than fall: in fact, with the general 

, Increase of motors throughout the world the demand for petrol 
and petroleum appears to be likely so to increase that the prices 
will be practically prohibitive, and it is only by using other 
sources of energy that motors will take the place that they até 
expected to. Although commercial motors are now extensively 
used, it was the high price which the wealthy, and some not 
50 wealthy, were prepared to pay: for pleasure motors that wa® 
the great temptation to manufacturers in the early days of 
motoring, and the petrol engine was the easiest to bring towards ~ 
perfection. We now have papers publishing articles on cheap?! 
motoring on one page, and on the next articles on the prohibitive 
price of petrol, which is rather an anomaly. It is practically 
certain that all motors, in the increased numbers which tb? ei 
future forecasts, cannot be run on petrol, because there are % f; 
visible signs of a supply which could effect this. Motors 
time of war would very soon be side-tracked, as without interni 
means of supply, with importation stopped, they would > 
useless. F ; Stn a ee 
Potatoes. dorunetodorim sheuidtaner Salers ¢ 
but this country can produce sufficient - 


crop grown on earth produces so much starch in a year as the 
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potato, and Grea» Britain is the most favourably placed of any 
country for potato growing. As @ farmer who has been inti- 
mately associated with potato growing on a large scale, the 
production of 2,000,000 acres, or if needed 4,600,000, presents 
little difficulty to my mind. It is not a question of growing 
the crop only on soils which make them suitable to the fastidious 
palates of Englishmen who require their potatoes, butter, mar- 
garine, or ‘whatever it may be, practically flavourless. In 
growing for industrial purposes bulk would be the object; the 
strong, coarse, cattle potatoes of the old Lumper type would be 
called upon, and breeders of new varieties would have little 
trouble in developing greater bulk. Rougher and quicker 
methods of raising the tubers could be employed, because 
bruising, which spoils the market for culinary purposes, would 
not matter where they were going to be used for alcohol making. 
Diseased potatoes retain for a long time their value for starch 
making, alcohol, and for making the many products obtainable 
from the potato. In fact, the cost per acre, with or without 
the help of motors, would be greatly reduced, and much that 
is at present. wasted or only partially utilised would be turned 
to profitable account. In February of this year the largest firm 
of growers and biggest firm of potato dealers in the kingdom 
offered pig potatoes at 17s. 6d. per ton and chats at 25s. per 
ton, and these were well suited to alcohol making. ‘The gain 
under motor cultivation, together with motor transport of tubers 
to the factory and other work in connexion with distilling, 
would be very great. Beyond this there would be a great bulk 
of valuable by-product for cattle feeding. 

It has been far too much the practice to discuss sugar-beet 
growing and its cost as though the crop were taken as an 
occasional one. Mangel and beet can be grown with great 
frequency without making the land mangel-sick or beet-sick. 
But it is not necessary to miss the advantages which come from 
alternating the cropping. Mangel, which is a beet, can be 
grown profitably on the same land uninterruptedly for many 
years, and this is done. Potatoes are grown more frequently 
than once in four years over an enormous area. But a sound 
rotation, but little dislo@ating the work on the farm, would 
be obtained by growing first year beet, second potatoes, third 
corn, fourth clover. Plenty of other suitable rotations could be 
found, but the one mentioned is simple, well adapted to the 
balance of horse and manual labour in the different seasons, 
each crop is of more than averagely profitable growth, litt 
and fodder are produced for the live stock and for the ‘mai 
facture of m&#oure. It simply replaces a spring corn 
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beet in a simple four-course rotation, but the returns from this 
rotation are out of all proportion to the modest return from 
the ordinary Norfolk four-course. The extra tax on the land 
is that rather more manure would be wanted, and there would 
be need of rather more thorough working; but in respect tg 
this the thoroughness would be shared by the two more valuable 
crops, though the other two capable of giving good paying 
returns would also very substantially benefit. Moreover, when 
the land was once cleared it would be practically impossible for 
it to become foul again, so that after the first rotation expenses 
would be materially lightened. 
The question of manure is an important one, because, by 
a relatively small expenditure per acre, a very big return would 
be obtained. Still, with a big extra acreage the available con- 
centrated manures must be substantially increased. As before 
mentioned, the manure trade is in the hands of strong combines 
squeezing farmers up to the limits of their endurance and profit. 
i ‘Whether or not sugar-beet or a greater extension in potato 
| growing is instituted, the time has come when farmers must 
set up an opposing combination. If they are grown, farmers 
must complete the Greater Agriculture by producing these 
manures, at any rate so far as to secure a blow-off point beyond 
which the present combines cannot advance their prices. 
Manure making has always been a profitable calling, so ther 
is no reason for fear of failure. If the existing combines try Ù 


undersell, all the more will the object of the farmers’ associations 
be realised. 
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instituting new industries it is quite feasible to establish a profit- 
sharing scheme by which farmers, smnall-holders, and workmen 
would benefit; and that in itself would ensure the stability of 
the industries. 

These industries could not be established without giving a 
industries, which would have to supply 


big impetus to other 
machinery and generally assist in the manufacture and disposal 


of the products, and there is something yet to be done with 
aniline dyes. 

To those of us on the land it is a weary experience that 
whenever anything which would substantially benefit agriculture, 
and therefore rural districts, is put forward, it is met by a certain 
section of the people with ‘It will benefit the landlords.’ If 
in the remotest or smallest way it could benefit landlords, or 
be misrepresented into doing so, that is sufficient to damn the 
best things that can be done for the rural populations. Possibly 
this may share that fate, and these good industries may be 
hindered. But surely when such industries may be started, 
finding work for hundreds of thousands of workmen living 4 
healthy country life, such mean and narrow sentiments ought 
not to be brought forward. When to this are added the possi- 
bilities of insuring the country, should it ever be in danger 
of starvation in time of siege, by (1) a food supply which would 
keep every person well fed, (2) motor-spirit to work the great 
part of the motors which would otherwise be useless, (3) trans- 
port motors for use at home or abroad, (4) a supply of horses 
in time of war, the Greater Agriculture ought to be regarded 
as a necessity. But this will not be accomplished unless it is 
understood that agriculture as it exists in this country—partly 
of farms of considerable size and partly of small-holdings, each 
carrying the crops of the nature it does—is not the final possi- 
bility of the country ; there is a bigger agriculture capable of 
being carried out on considerable scale on some such lines as 
those just indicated. Tobacco growing is possible on an exten- 
sive scale, and the Greater Agriculture is by no means limited 
to the crops specified; though helpful, as some minor sections — 
are, they aggregate little. Poultry enthusiasts will tell us {hea 
country can be saved by hens; others, by growing lettuces under 
glass; others, by flower growing, and so on. There is room for a 

all these minor industries, but they are a mere scratch on a 
rock, and make no real impression. The time has 
when larger thoughts and larger new industries are call 
Geese may have saved Rome, but poultry will not save | 

From time to time the suggestion of providin food 
of war is discussed, and the storing of wheat. advoc: 
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Man cannot live by bread alone. The farming in this country 
is to be stimulated for a year or two to produce an extra supply 
of wheat to fill the granaries, and then drop back to a more or 
less effete agriculture; or many millions of quarters of wheat 
are to be purchased from abroad, with the certainty that it 
would advance enormously in price during the time the wheat 
was being purchased, so that not only would it be purchased 
very dearly, but meanwhile the cost of living would greatly 
advance. Except for the temporary increase in wheat growing, 
no industry beyond that which affects the building of granaries 
would be assisted. No new industry would be permanently 
established, as there would be were potato growing increased 
and sugar production established. One is a live proposition; 
the other a dead one. 

But there is a weak spot which some storage of wheat would 
strengthen. Potatoes should not be relied upon during some 
few weeks previously to the ripening of the corn crop; and it 
might be advisable to guard this point by storing a quantity 
of wheat which would suffice to ensure a food supply that 
would tide over this time. It is not imperative. Germany will 
not do it, because in that country there is a great output of 
potato meal and other products, of which a big store is always 
in hand. Germany will enter the battlefield with a big reserve 
of potato products, and she places no small dependence upon 
them. It would be wise if England were to hold over a siege 
supply of these, as well as of alcohol for motor use. But to rely 
on purchased and stored wheat at the ordinary periods of the 
year, even were the country besieged, is an absurdity. 

Tt is necessary to develop and rely on the Greater Agriculture in 
both peace and war; the profit of it in time of peace would pay 
for the expense in time of war. Granaries would not do this; i 
they would lock up capital perpetually, and produce no profit. 
Even with such a supply of food as has been indicated as 
possible, it would be essential for our shores to be protected 
by full naval force, for to strain the nation by siege would be 
more disastrous than those with well-nurtured bodies readily 


recognise. That there need not be yielding for a very long 
period through absolute starvation is obvious, but industries 
would be br Y 


ought to a standstill, and the nation would sufer 
for many years. But the country has not a guarantee of this 
supply, and cannot have it until the Government permits indus- 
trial alcohol to be free of taxation and encourages its home — 
manufacture. The Excise would lose nothing by it, but the 
country would gain immensely. Besides, the nation is not u2 
to support the Excise. 
7 æ" CC-0. In Public Domain, Gurukul Kangri Collection. aridwar 
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A REMEMBRANCE OF GEORGE ELIOT’ 


Last year, in America, I was often asked to say something 
about George Eliot ; not about her work, they did not want to 
discuss that; for in these days the Americans have read widely, 
firmly cherish their own opinions, and do their own criticism. 
And, no matter how much or how little we agree with them, 
it is impossible to help admiring their independence in this as 
in other directions. They wanted to hear about George Ehiot’s 
self, what she looked like and how she talked, what her home 
and surroundings were like; and they wanted to hear about 
George Henry Lewes too, though he was comparatively a minor 
interest. They were delightfully eager, for when they recognise 
good work or great deeds, or happen to like people, they are 
the best hero-worshippers and the kindest friends possible. 
This is my excuse for putting down here the little that I remem- 
ber, and often said over there. 

It is very little indeed, for I knew George Eliot only in 
the last four years of her life, and saw her only a few times 
altogether. She was living at The Priory, North Bank, St. 
John’s Wood: an unpretentious detached little house of two 
storeys, with a moderate garden, hidden away from the road by 
a fence with a dark-painted gate. She and George Henry Lewes 
were together of course, she was regarded as his wife and always 
addressed as Mrs. Lewes; it was evident directly you became 
acquainted with them, or even saw them, that they were devoted 
to each other. They knew my husband, W. K. Clifford, long 
before I did, they loved him and delighted in his happy nature 
and the wild flights of his genius. She wrote him a wonderful 
letter (this was in 1875) when she heard that he was engaged, 
but she did not ask him to bring me to see her. He went 
one Sunday soon after our marriage and was duly congratu- 
lated and chaffed ; but he was hurt when, after two or three more — 
visits, she appeared to think he would continue to go ale 
Without explaining why, he stayed away: this distressed n 
for he had so immensely liked his talks with her, and I cou 
see why she should be burdened with a strange young wo g 
no particular interest; but he wouldn’t be persuad 
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our house alone : if my husband were out he stayed to ta 
me and was delightful, for he had a way of makin: l 
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he met Henry Crompton, who was often at The Priory and haq 
remarked his absence. 

‘She’ll never invite her,’ Mr. Crompton told him; ‘yoy 
must ask to be allowed to take her, and show that you would 
consider it a great honour.’ 

So he went again—and was bidden to bring his wife with him 
next time. It was an alarming prospect. I had heard so much 
about the savants and philosophers who collected themselves on 
Sunday afternoons at The Priory that the thought of intruding 
among them almost quenched any desire to go there. Consider 
what a time it was; the great poets and men of science of the 
century were alive—there were many spaces in Westminster 
Abbey that have since been filled: the Metaphysical Society 
was in full swing, the Nineteenth Century in the making. 

Luckily there was George Henry Lewes. The grip of his 
hand, and cordial almost merry greeting, carried many a quaking 
stranger through the first awkward moments. He was a wonder- 
ful being in his way. He was considered to be a very ugly 
man: why, I cannot think, for his expression was so pleasant, 
so kindly, that it disguised his features—if they were bad. I don’t 
think they were; he certainly had a good forehead, and bright 
alert grey eyes like a dog’s. He made one think of a dog in 
many ways—a rather small, active, very intelligent dog. 1 
think he must have worn slippers with list soles in the house— 
for one never heard his footsteps; and he_pattcred about a 
epee ol aidog : he was so easily pleased, foo, and showed 
it in a way that made one insensibly wonder if a nice fringy 
tail were not wagging behind him. He was very keen and 
clear-sighted, and admirable, yet always good-natured, in the 
way he dropped down on the weakness or saw the strength of an 
argument. My husband used to say that he did an immense 
amount of unacknowledged good by the encouragement he gave 
to the younger men, the thinkers and mental speculators of his 


‘day ; for no theories were too wild to be told him—he saw the 


drift of them, smoothed away the impossible, and encouraged 
more genius than he knew. There was, too, something almost 


mercurial in him, like a perpetual current of youth circulating 


among the many years to which the grey hairs and wrinkled 
face bore witness that he had accumulated. He moved quickly 


and adroitly in and out of the sacred circle round George Eliot, e : 
putting in little, short, cheery sentences, quickly spoken, smil- — 


ingly, and always to the point. If he talked with you apat» 


or somewhere else, he usually spoke of George Eliot as She; YoU 


felt that the first letter was a big one. Sometimes he came 
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happy and unafraid to speak of things you were eager about ; 
ou but it was a shock one day when, in relating some 
ld anecdote that had amused them, he alluded to George 
Eliot as Polly. All my life I had thought of her as 
m a wonder, and spoken her name after a little hush, as he 
j scemed to do when he used the She to indicate her. And to 
yn hear her called Polly! He sometimes did it again, but never 


without correcting himself in an apologetic tone. I think he 


1 
E saw that it hurt; besides, I put a quality of awe into my manner 
je that perhaps made him feel as if he were joking with someone 
Sip in front of a shrine. Once he stayed overlong talking about 
y Wagner— Lohengrin had been given in England for the first 
time the year before and the Nibelungen Ring had just been 
t completed—when suddenly he realised the time; then, excited 
and distressed, he fled from the house, with ‘We were talking 
E about music—but She is waiting to hear it, and the next minute 
cy he was running along the road like a schoolboy. 
y In those days the Queen’s Hall was not built; but the beauti- 
t, ful music given there now was foreshadowed by the Saturday 
t afternoon concerts at the St. James’s Hall. The George Henry 
it Leweses generally went when they were in London, but I don’t 
n think one met them much at other public places. It was always 
an arresting thing to see them come in; he happy and alert, a 
= little way ahead of her as they went along the gangway ; she 
T in black or soft grey, with a lace veil hanging low in front of 


To go back to The Priory. Qn Sundays. toa she was 
generally ‘at home’ to her friends from about 3.30 to 6 o'clock. 
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state with yeaxetful severity that they wouldn’t go. not bei 
whether she possessed a marriage certificate; this, 
while it shows that they set a high value on 
morality yet had scant appreciation of genius, de 
that they were desired. They were lew 


of any sort could go, for she simpl; 
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never allowed a man to be taken without his claim being Well 
explained and leave sought—she didn’t hesitate to refuse it, she 
never invited a woman, and none went without an Invitation 
asked for very humbly, as in my case. Thus in the days 
when she had become famous and was called Mrs. Lewes 
whether she had a right to the title or not, she had her revenge 
alike on those who had once refused to know Miss Evans and on 
those who, forgetting the fable in which a fox was concerned, 
professed still to hesitate before the unattainable. She was helped 
to it by the fact that celebrities were not two a penny at that 
time ; a flood of trashy books did not block the way of seekers 
after good work, nor of its doers, and the Press was more self- 
respecting than it is to-day : it considered the opinions put forth 
in its literary columns, and made sure that the right men held 
them before they were allowed expression; it used to be said 
then that a review in the Times sold an edition of a book, and 
people longed or were curious to see the writer : George Eliot 
above all others was put on a pedestal. 

Interviewers and strangers of every description were kept 
at bay; there was a watch-dog of a servant who knew uncom- 
monly well how to dispose of them. To go even to one of the 
Sunday afternoons was felt to be an honour, an evidence that 
there might be unsuspected possibilities in the new-comer; 
though, with one or two exceptions, everyone who arrived was 
already an intellectual big-wig. To this rule, of course, J was 
an exception—my sole claim was through my husband, and that 
it covered me I felt to be yet another proof of his genius; but 
this did not help to set me at ease on my first visit. It was the 
most frightening one I ever paid. When we arrived outside, 
and had pulled at the jingling bell-wire, the wooden gate auto- 
matically unlatched ; beyond it a paved or brick-laid path led . 
up to the front door: and walking even those few steps was 4 
Blessed respite. Through a low window on the left I could see 2 
head with some white lace on it—a first glimpse of George Eliot. 
The front door Opened upon a comfortable little square hall, 

: with Tugs on the floor and books on the wall. The well-trained 
middle-aged woman servant looked at my husband with tolerant $ 
recognition, at me with something that was probably a tolerant . 
shrug ; then showed us into a small double drawing-room 0 
the ground floor—booky, comfortable-looking rooms, with more — 
than a suggestion of Morris colouring. In the winter a fire > 
always burnt slowly; in the summer she was not there, but 
usually at the cottage in Surrey. On the left, as you faced the 
fire, but some little distance from it, with her back to tho 

= window, sat George Eliot. Beside her, ön the left, between her. 
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I think, rather low and of ebonised_wood. This fearful chair 


most people had sat upon once; it was kept for the first-time 
visitor—for the greatest stranger, or for some illustrious person 
who, having conquered the difficulties, was permitted to appear. 
It was before the democracy had risen ; there was greater separa- 
tion of class than now, rank and fashion kept more closely to 
their own : and there was dignity among the learned folk; they 
did not frisk round to evening parties, but sat in their studies’ 
and avoided frivolities, to which, it might be added, they were 
more seldom invited. Hence it was chiefly the learned folk who 
went to the Priory; but I remember a certain great lady once 
occupying the stranger’s chair. With the faintest touch of 
triumph (only years later did I grasp the meaning of it: at the 
time her carefully repressed and yet evident pleasure in the 
visit repelled one just a little) George Eliot told me that sho 
was—I suppress the name—someone in close attendance on the 

Queen (Victoria) who had been sent to inquire if Mrs. Lewes had 

recovered from ai recent illness; and once a messenger, of the 

same sort, came from the Empress Frederick (Crown Princess of 

Germany she was then), who, at her own special request, had met 
the Leweses at a little dinner, given, I think, by the Goschens : 

it must have been a highly select party, for it included the Huxleys 

and John Morley (it is good once more to write the name with- 

out the prefix—it sends one’s thoughts to a row of books). 

But the majority of The Priory’s frequenters were of a 
vastly different quality; most of them were scholars and 
thinkers, some of them belonged to the immortals. I 
think I heard (it was before my time) of Wagner going 
there; certainly Madame Wagner went. Of the young 
men who appeared it was said, and truly, that they had already 
done some good work (and good work was measured with 
astonishing severity in that household), were doing it, or had the 
capacity to do it; anyway, there were no deadheads among them. 
On George Eliot’s right, and more or less in a circle round her, 
sat the visitors. They seated themselves as noiselessly as pos- 
sible after a reverential greeting to their hostess. I remember 
well Herbert Spencer coming in, and Mr. Locker-Lampson, 
one following the other, a curious contrast; and of the young i 
men, notably there remains with me the memory of Norman ~ 
Grosvenor and Edmund Gurney, young, tall, and handsome, — 
entering together, one of them with a long-stemmed rose in h 
hand, bowing before her and saying, as if to a high priestess, 
have brought you a rose, Mrs. Lewes.’ $ 

There were few foreigners, but they were always 
usually made a sensation even there : for it wasa 


= 
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once or twice ; many of them came habitually—seldom with their 
wives : intolerance, as I have hinted already, still lingered in the 0 
| land; but the ladies were not wanted, and probably were awar I 
of it. Yet she had her close—close rather than intimate—frien, C 
and worshippers among women ; she was gentle, almost deferen. z 
tial, in manner to them, and very kind. People didn’t break up 
into groups and talk with each other in those days, as I belieye 
they had done once, perhaps before the purely intellectual element 
had become so pronounced ; but each one spoke in turn and was 
listened to by the rest. It was a terrible ordeal for the average 
intelligence, if by a freak it strayed there, for inevitably at last, or : 
at some time, eyes gravitated towards you, and you simply had to i 
say something. If you happened to be frightened out of you I 
wits (as I was), you felt a choking sensation in ‘your throat, | 
and made a sound that conveyed nothing: whereupon some 
earnest thinker, or one of the geniuses seated round, would lean t 
forward and ask, while all the eyes stared at you, ‘ What did 1 
you say? Won't you repeat your remark?’ Then perhaps you £ 
managed to get out, in a squeaky yoice, ‘I merely said that! 
thought so too,’ or something to that effect, and the intense ones 
à would draw back a little, almost obviously thinking ‘ Who is this ‘ 
idiot, and how did it get here? ’ : 
But Mrs. Lewes probably helped you through, and looked at 
you with a kindly expression on her wonderful face. Wonderful? 
‘\Yes, and like a horse’s. Her likeness to Savonarola has often } 
een mentioned : you were sensible of it the moment you sa 
her first; but you were also immediately reminded of a horse; 
a strange variety of horse that was full of knowledge, and beauty 
of thought, and mysteries of which the ordinary human being 
had no conception: It was another form of humanity, of indi- 
viduality, added to her own. And her fascination, her magn® ; 
tism, the exquisite thrill that went through you at the sound ® 
her low measured voice, at the sight of her little generally W 
developed smile, like a fitful gleam of pale sunshine, was beyo™ 
all description, and had the effect of making you feel that the” 
was nothing in this world you would not do for her; and tH% 
to be with her, even on one of those rather terrible Sunds) 
eee for a single hour, was a great achievement in your 
ife. ; 
At five o'clock tea was brought in and put on a sidetable 
just inside the further room. Mr. Lewes poured out the tesi 
there was a little movement among the men. Mrs. Lewes wie 
reverently served, and we all sat solemnly down again ™ 
our cups in our hands and bits of doubled thin bread and butt 
in our saucers. Then talk was resumed. It was about € 
thing, erhan Boats Caan GBleAgAL afphilosophy P 
ing, and occasionally, not often, music: she loved mu 
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one could see her at the Saturday concerts and not feel that. 
I have heard that to a privileged few she sometimes played, 
Chopin and Beethoven mostly; and one or two great musicians 
were among her friends. The talk was a little sententious, a 
little too good, so that it seldom had an air of spontaneity ; the 
best things at any of the discussions were generally said by George 
Eliot herself: they might have been printed right off and no 
proofs corrected; but, though they were spoken with an air of 
soft appealing finality, she seemed quite unaware of their value 
or wisdom. In an argument that greatly interested her, now 
and then her beautiful hands contributed something to the scene 
it otherwise lacked, something natural, a suggestion even of 
poetry, or of passion ; not often, for it was an astonishingly well- 
balanced, dignified group. 

When the clock struck six, she made a little movement, and 
those who had remained to the end and not softly stolen away, 
took the hint and made their adieux; George Henry Lewes 
generally followed them to the door. Once—it was about our 
fourth visit, I think—she looked at me rather oftener than usual ; 
perhaps she knew that I had felt like a scared hare, taken there 
on the kind but firm lead of a husband, for she made a sign, 
when gradually the other visitors were going, to delay us for a 
minute or two; and, while my husband retreated to talk over 
some matters with George Henry Lewes, she asked me about 
our house and its furnishing, and told me how, in early days— 
but I don’t know precisely to what period she referred—she used 
to buy things and call them after the stories or books that had 
provided the money. I remember her saying: ‘ We have still 
come tablecloths that Maggie Tulliver gave us.’ The remark 
is interesting, for it shows that she thought of the book by the 
name of its heroine—it was originally to have been called Sister 
Maggie. But no allusion to her work was ever made on Sunday 
afternoons by her visitors, nor by herself. There was one 
exception to this rule, when an adventurous spirit that had 
come for the first or second time, and was presumably unfamiliar 
with the ways of the circle, began :—‘ But, Mrs. Lewes, I 
remember that in Silas Marner——’ She looked up at him 
and said coldly in a firm, low voice, ‘The works by the author 
of Silas Marner are never mentioned here.’ And the adven- 
turous spirit—it was young—collapsed. a 

On one other occasion we stayed behind again for a litt 
while. .My husband had been ill; we were going abroad in 
few days, and not likely to see her soon again. When w fou 
were alone—the Leweses and ourselves—and stood in 
she took my hand and held it tightly while she talke 

she 


. husband ; and, when at last we were goin e 
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and said ‘God bless you, dear,’ with something in her A 
that made my heart bound and tears come to my eyes. Pers 
she divined, though we did not, that it was the last time 4, 
should ever go there—or see them together. A few days atte, 
wards she and George Henry Lewes came to see us, but u 
happily we were out; we never quite got over it—and they new 
came again : it was never possible. 

George Henry Lewes died in November 1878 and my husbay 
early in 1879. Some months later a beloved friend—Mrs, Rig. 
mond Ritchie’ (as she was then), for why should I hide }, 
name ?—spoke to Mrs. Lewes of me. And that same day Geop 
Eliot sent me a letter I can never forget. She said she wou! 
come and see me, or would I go and see her? I should fy 
her, probably alone, any week-day afternoon. The Sunday 
were no more. Of course I went, glad and thankful indeel 
Madame Belloc was there on the first occasion. Pr 
sently, when she had gone, Mrs. Lewes made a little sin 
that took me from the arm-chair on her right to a grey cushioned 
footstool by her side. She took off my hat, and so we sat, sk 
talking and I listening. Now and then she put her wonder 
hands on my hair, they sent a thrill through me—the memoy 
does : even yet. 

And I went several times after that first visit, yet not verj 
often, for it was difficult. I wish I could recall many of th 
things she said; but it was so soon after the tragedy of mj 
own life, memory had deserted me, and everything is blurrel 
I remember that once she talked about Swinburne; she cor 
sidered Bothwell the finest of his long poems, and its secoll 
act a wonderful thing. She spoke of his prose, and that let 
her to allude to a paper he had written about her, and she becat 
—though she never raised the low tone of her voice—almé 
vehement. ‘ He suggested,’ she exclaimed, and angrily double. 
the fist that rested on her knee, ‘that I’d taken some things” 
The Mall on the Floss from a story by Mrs. Gaskell call i 
The Children on the Moor.’ I forget other of the actui 


J5 3 he 
words she used, even on that surprising occasion ; 1t is only te 


general effect that remains. Evidently she was very sensitivé i: 
criticism, for when George 


Henry Lewes was alive she ne 
took up newspapers, after she had published a book, till he hf ` 
first looked through them for possibly ungracious reviews: Hi | 
Once, when I went to see her, the maid-servant let me in ™! 
a queer little smile on her face that I understood on entering H 
room, for there was George Eliot with a ring of chairs roù 
her, just as on the Sunday afternoons of old; but instead 
t In America they still 
delight in her writings, 


speak of Lady Ritchie as Miss Thackeray, 204 k 
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"hy philosophers, poets and other Victorian giants sitting on them, 
ey there were dolls; and through an open window—it was early 


spring-time—came the sound of merry voices. 
t w ‘ Charles’s children are in the garden, she explained, smiling, 
Nee  þut with a sad little shake of her head, ‘they've brought their 
children to see me,’ nodding to the dolls. Charles was George 
sha, Henry Lewes’s son by his first wife. 
Rick The last time I saw her she was not alone-—it was just a little 
ele while before her marriage to Mr. Cross. Leslie Stephen was 
reOrg: there, and she talked chiefly to him, but she held my hand the 
woul! while—she had the most wonderful and soothing touch of any 
1 fin} woman I ever knew; and to feel your hand in hers was to be 
nday sensible of all the troubled ways in your life peacefully subsiding. 
del I meant to stay behind, but Leslie Stephen offered to take me 
Pe home and it was impossible to refuse. We asked her if we 
should see her again before she left London for her Surrey cottage. 


i 
a A happy smile that vaguely puzzled us came to her face while 
a: she answered, ‘Oh, yes; I dare say you'll see me—or you'll 


Jerfi hear of me.’ We did—we all heard of her marriage to Mr. Cross. 
It must have been some little time after she returned from 
her honeymoon in Italy before her friends thought of trying to 
see her. She had gone away from The Priory to a house in 
| Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and it became known to us that she 
f thi would be at home on Saturdays; but it wanted courage to go 
f nj for the first time without a direct invitation from her. Leslie 
rel Stephen and his wife thought they had screwed up theirs and 
cor offered to take me with them. On the Saturday afternoon we 
econ were starting from their house in Hyde Park Gate—were actually 
tlà = on the steps, going down them—when a four-wheeled cab drove 
cant up, and in it was Mrs. Oliphant, just arrived from Windsor. She 
Jma was tired, and had to be welcomed, and given tea, and talked 
abled with till it was too late to pay our visit; so we arranged to go 
the following week. 

But before it came George Eliot was ill—in a fortnight she was 
sleeping at Highgate. Above her are some words from The 
Choir Invisible. The Americans go often to read them, and to 
stand beside her for a little while: sometimes they take her 
flowers. Just behind, his feet are towards her, lies George 
Henry Lewes, and a few yards away in a marble tomb is Herbert 
Spencer, the friend of many years, who had probably more 
influence than any other on her later work. (one 

She had a wonderful personality, and, with the exception ates 
of my husband, greater magnetism than anyone I ever knew. 
Something indefinable looked out of her grave eyes and | 
in the fleeting smile; some knowledge often seemed to ap 
ing behind them „that she would fain use to bel o give 
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you pleasure, but that she held back for some wise reason is 
could not yet make known to you: meanwhile she gave yy 
understanding and sympathy and, if you needed it sorely, tender 
ness. If you desired it, too, out of the store of learning wii 
which she sometimes smothered her genius, she gave you th 
help or the courage that, perhaps unconsciously, you sought. 


Lucy. CLIFFORD, 
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THE NATIONALITIES OF ULSTER AND 
WALES 


Tue late Professor Huxley, in his famous paper on The Fore- 
fathers and Forerunners of the English People, published in 
1870, declared that modern historical and archaeological research 
has established beyond dispute that ‘the population of Cornwall 
and Devon has as much claim to the title of “ Celtic ’’ as that 
of Tipperary ’—or as that of Merioneth. Freeman and all subse- 
quent writers have accepted and largely amplified this conclusion. 

Down to the time of the Record Commission and the estab- 
lishment of the Public Record Office, the idea was prevalent— 
and was often taken for granted without examination even by 
scholars—that the ‘Celtic fringe’ is inhabited by a people alto- 
gether differing in race and in the other indicia of nationality 
from the so-called Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. It was popularly supposed that the suc- 
cessive waves of Teutonic invasion, from the earliest piratical 
raids down to the Norman Conquest, came in the form of tribal 
immigration and settlement, accompanied by women and chil- 
dren, and exterminating or driving out the ancient so-called 
‘Celtic’ inhabitants, setting up the Heptarchy and ultimately è 4 
the modern kingdoms of England and Scotland as essentially 
Anglo-Saxon realms. 

‘All this is now seen, in the light of the original authorities to 
which modern research has given us access, to be altogether 
wrong. As Professor Huxley observed : 

We have as good evidence as can possibly be attained on such questions, 
that the same elements have entered into the composition of the popula- 
tion in England, Scotland, and Treland—and that the ethnic differences 
between the three lie simply in the general and local proportions of these 
elements in each region. y 


We now know that among the so-called Celtic tribes 
inhabited these islands before the coming of the Teuto 


120 Digitized by R aN BDE Ai abaleGedablie Y hy 
O’Curry in his MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, of the 
racial characteristics of two typical tribes of ancient Ireland, the 
Milesians of the north-east and the Firbolgs of the west: 


Everyone who is white of skin, with brown hair, who is bold, honon. 
able, daring, prosperous, bountiful in the bestowal of goods, wealth, anj j 
rings, and who is not afraid of battle or combat—such are the descendant; 
of the sons of Milesius in Erinn. j 

Everyone who is black-haired, a tatler, guileful, tale-telling, noisy, 
despicable ; every wretched, mean, strolling, unsteady, harsh, and inhospit 
able person ; every slave, every mean thief, every churl, everyone who loye 
not to listen to music and entertainment, the disturbers of every counei 
and every assembly, the promoters of discord among people, these are the 
descendants of the Firbolgs. 


Here we see the indications, at a period probably long 
anterior to any Teutonic intrusion, of wide differences both of 
racial and of national sentiment between the Celtic inhabitants 
of Ulster and those of the rest of Ireland. Precisely the same 
differences are evident at all times between the Goidelic and ) 
Brythonic Celts of Great Britain. Gildas, who was a Celt of 
Cumbria or Strathclyde, says of his Welsh kinsmen that they 
Were “nec in bello fortes, nec in pace fideles,’ and paints their 
character and their morals in the blackest colours. So Nennius, | 
so Asser ; and Gerald the Welshman, in his Egpugnatio Hibernica 
—written after his travels in Ireland—describes the tribes of the 
south and west of Ireland as savage, faithless, and treacherous, 
in strong contrast to the men of Ulster, who are described as 
brave and chivalrous. He says, writing in the year 1182: . 


Sicut ergo borealis Hiberniae bellica, sic semper australis gens subdola. 
Illa laudis, haec fraudis cupida: illa Martis, haec artis ope confisa: illa 
viribus nititur, hace versutiis: illa proeliis, haec proditionibus. 


Now with regard to the ‘ethnic differences’ mentioned by 
Professor Huxley in the important passage I have quoted, 2 : 
cardinal point brought out by the detailed examination and study 

; of the chronicles and other early records, from the time of Gildas, 
in the sixth century to that of Holinshed in the sixteenth, is this; 
that the Teutonic invasions of the British Isles were never tribal — 
movements, nor were the Teuto Í 
panied by any considerable im 
from the Continent. 
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scribed in graphic terms by Giraldus Cambrensis and some other 
chroniclers—would make any such suggestion almost incredible. 
And from this simple fact it follows that our modern population, 
even in those districts where the Teutonic strain is strongest, as 
in Kent and in some parts of Hast Anglia, is at least half Celtic; 
and doubtless the Celtic proportion rapidly increases as one 
travels west, until in Cornwall and in Merioneth (Giraldus calls 
it ‘Merionyth hispida nimis et inaccessibilis’), the Teutonic 
element is negligible. Even from this one consideration alone, 
it is obviously absurd to pretend to fix anywhere a frontier-line 
between Celt and Teuton, as Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna 
affect to fix it on the borders of Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Beddoe has shown conclusively in his Races of Britain 
that in Huntingdon, in Somerset, in Dorset, and in many other 
counties of so-called Anglo-Saxon England, there are considerable 
districts where it is probable that the Celtic population was 
hardly even disturbed by the Teutonic invasions. 

The late Professor Freeman has pointed out that in Cornwall 
and Devon, and to a somewhat less extent in Somerset and 
Dorset, the population has always remained largely Celtic. And 
Mr. Round, who has examined and corrected all Mr. Freeman's 
statements by the light of the most modern research, seems to 
accept this view. 

And the late Mr. J. R. Green, in his works on the history 
of the English people, while dwelling—with a perfectly legiti- 
mate regard for that graphic picturesqueness of style which has 
rendered his writings so popular—on the undoubted brutality 
and savagery of the early raids of the pagan Saxons and Danes, 
declares plainly that in Mercia and other parts of the Midlands ú 
and the West, Celts and Teutons amalgamated on friendly terms. 
And he refers specially to the probability of a strong Celtic strain 
in Shakespeare’s ancestry, on the ground that his forbears lived 
in the district of the Forest of Arden. 

That the whole distaff side of our national pedigree throughout 
the British Isles is practically Celtic is illustrated by the fact 
that in the modern English language the words connected with 
feminine interests and domestic avocations, such as basket, babe, 
clout, crock, dad, darn, cradle, crab, crone, and many others are 
generally of Celtic origin. The fact that many English words 
of this and kindred character are connected with servile occupa- — 
tions has been used as an: argument to prove that, in the more 
Teutonic districts, the surviving Celtic population had been — 
generally reduced to slavery ; and it is true that in some Ear 
English documents the word Wealh (Welshman), which origi 
ally meant simply any foreigner or barbarian, sometimes m 
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shows that, while the ‘ theows ’ and ‘esnes ’ (the servi of Domes. 
day and later) were doubtless nearly all Celtic in race, there wa 
also everywhere a considerable though varying proportion oj 
Celtic blood among the ‘ceorls’ (the liberi homines, the villani 
the bordarii, etc., of Domesday). And at the time of the Domes. 
day Survey the serfs were 9 per cent. of the whole population of 
the enumerated counties of England, the villeins (generally lang. 
holders and considerable farmers) were 38 per cent., and the 
bordars (small farmers) and cottars were 31} per cent. 

Now in the laws of Ine of Wessex dating about A.D. 700, and 
after the conquest of West Somerset, it was expressly stipulated 
that a Wealh, or Celt, might be free, might own or rent land, 
and if he held so much as five hydes he might attain the rank or 
value of a ‘sixhyndman.’ So, too, the Welsh churl in Wessex 
was valued for weregild, if he held a hyde of land, at double the 
price of a serf and three-fifths of that of an English churl. 

Dr. Beddoe, in his Races of Britain, shows that similar 
provisions for the Wealh or Celt were made in Northumbria 
according to ‘The North Peoples’* Law,’ quoted by Thorpe; as 
also in Mercia and in the City of London. And the same learned 
author shows that the institution of gavelkind as the common 
law of succession for free tenants in Kent—both the name and 
the custom having been certainly of Celtic origin—affords 4 
strong presumption that the churls of Kent who followed this 
custom were mainly of British descent. The same may be said 
of the custom by which the tun-gerefa or reeve was elected by 
the villani. And the laws of Ethelred, and the often-quoted Will 
of Alfred, contain references to a Celtic population everywhere. 

. Mr. Luke Owen Pike, late of the Public Record Office, ani 
other writers have compiled vast masses of anthropological statis 
tics, all pointing in the same direction ; and the evidence of th 
skulls dug up from the earlier Saxon graveyards—notably that al 
East Shefford in Berkshire—seems decisive as to the rapid plend: 
ing of the races. 

That a similar community of race, formed by the blending o 
constituent tribes, extends to Scotland and Ireland as well ® 
England, Was clearly shown by the late Duke of Argyll and by 
the late Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) in a remarkable cort% 


spondence that appeared in The Times in 1887.. -The Duke thet 
wrote : : a : : 


za 
De BIER 21 


Sir John Lubbock is unquestionably right when he asserts the ident 
of the people of Ireland and the people of Great Britain, as regards t Ai) 
_ common origin in a mixture of the same races, There is absolutely ob 
-distinction between them’ in this respect. We are all mongrel, and me 
_ only are we all equally mongrels, but we are the result of the intermixt 
“of precisely the same breeds all over the United Kingdom. a TES. 
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The Duke recalled the interesting fact that in Scotland, 
during the period that intervened between the Norman Conquest 
of England and the war of Scottish Independence, five constitu- 
ent races—the Scots, the Angles, the French (Normans), the 
Galwegians (Picts), and the Scandinavians of Orkney and Shet- 
land—had so far retained their peculiar racial characteristics as 
to be often separately named in Royal Proclamations and other 
public documents. And he added : 

It was the work, the glorious and civilising work, of our best Kings 
to effect the welding and amalgamation of these separate nationalities into 
one—it is now the barbarous work of the Parnellite Liberals to undo the 
work of union all over the three Kingdoms, and to sunder the goodly 
fellowship which had been established by greater men and in happier 
times. 

On such a point, surely no one could speak for Scotland with 
greater authority than the late Duke, the ablest Scot of our 
times, the Mac Calain More, and the traditional representative 
and head of Scottish Liberalism. 

It is true that the great authority of Bishop Stubbs can be 
quoted for the view, having regard to the Teutonic character of 
the fabric of the English language, and to the statement of 
Tacitus in his Germania that the Saxons disliked intermarriage 
with inferior races, that there was probably no absolutely general 
amalgamation of the Celtic and Teutonic races in the kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy. But he failed to discover in the Chronicles a 
single reference to any immigration whatever of Teutonic women 
in numbers, or to the presence of women and children accom- 
panying the invading hosts; and yet, if they had been present 
in any of the numerous campaigns of which we have some 
account, or if they had ever disembarked on these shores in any 
numbers, it is quite incredible that such interesting and dramatic 
events could have passed altogether unnoticed by every chronicler 
from Gildas to Holinshed. And Bishop Stubbs points out that 
in the great cities like London, York, and Exeter, there was 
continuous life, where Briton and Saxon lived side by side ; while 
in the country the public lands of the new kingdoms required 
British cultivators, with a large servile or half-servile population, 
‘and’some of the magnates, too, had made terms for themselves 
with the conquerors. Even down to the time of the Domesday 
Survey there were many lords of manors, and even some tenants — 
in capite, like Alured Brito and Judhel of Totnes, whose na 
betray their Celtic origin. 

It is satisfactory to observe that of late years there 
a marked tendency, equally among Irish Home 
Welsh Disestablishers, to drop the claims of Ireland a 
for separate treatment that were based on utte 
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theories of race-difference, and to ground those claims rathe 
on sentimental and intangible differences of ‘ nationality,’ what- 
ever that may mean. Formerly it was held by many conscien, 
tious Liberals that a different standard of political and mor 
principle ought to be applied to the excitable and highly strung 
‘Celts’ of Ireland and Wales from that which is accepted in 
England and Scotland. As Professor Huxley, himself a great 
Liberal, put it: ; 


The desire to possess yourself of your neighbour’s land was admitte 
to be a breach of the tenth commandment in Great Britain, but in Ireland 
such craving was ‘earth hunger, a sort of natural and commendable 
appetite innate in the Celt, and confounded With dishonesty only by the 
gross and unpoetic nature of the Saxon. 


And though in England a prescription of twenty-five years may 
constitute an indefeasible title for Nonconformist endowments, 
in Wales no such title can be alleged even after an uninterrupted 
user of 1000 years for Church endowments, simply because Tafiy, 
being a Welshman, has ideas about meum and tuum that have 
come down to him from a period anterior to the promulgation of 
the Decalogue, or at any rate from the time when he was a 
Firbolg. 

Professor Huxley, in his letter to The Times, mockingly 
suggests that Home Rulers and Disestablishers find it very con- 
venient to give up the ‘race’ theory, on which they can be 
confronted with scientific truth, and to shift their ground to loose 
talk about ‘nationalities ’ where ‘they have got out of the grip 
of Science, and can avail themselves of the popular connotation 
of a phraseology that is not susceptible of clear definition.’ 

Mr. Masterman, in the debate of 1912 on the Second Reading 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, when pleading the claim of 
Welsh Nonconformists and Welsh Atheists to rob the Church on 
the ground of their ‘ nationality, showed a keen appreciation 0 
the convenience spoken of by Professor Huxley. He admitte 
that 1b was quite impossible to define ‘a nation,’ but he offered #0 
describe it, and he did so in the following gushing rhapsody : 


If he were asked to describe it he would say it was an entity, mystical 
and immortal, composed of varie 


ties of race, language, characteristics, senti- 
ments, manners, hopes, and dreams to which all the transitory generations 
contributed, but which transcended the transitory generations, and able t0 


command that utter devotion and service that could only otherwise 
evoked by a lover or by God. 


PR 
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That is all very nice, buf what does it prove? Even if the 
hopes and dreams’ of Welshmen, ‘to which all the transitory 
generations contributed, but which. transcended the transitory 


enerations,’ had al : 10; 
g CC-0. In Publie Deae, transgressed the moral law by bop 
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and dreaming about the transfer of Church funds to their own 
or their friends’ pockets, that would not justify the transfer. 

So far as there is any meaning in Mr. Masterman’s descrip- 
tion of Welsh ‘nationality, it applies totidem verbis to the 
‘nationality’ of my own county of Devon; and I have often 
heard precisely similar sentiments expressed, and have known 
them to be sincerely felt, at such gatherings of Devonshiremen as 
the annual Devonian banquet in Calcutta, or those in Bulawayo, 
in Durban, and scores of other places across the sea. The same 
may certainly be said of the local patriotism of Cornishmen, who 
are as closely akin as possible ‘ to the most Welsh of the Welsh.’ 
It may be said, too, of Yorkshiremen, and doubtless of many 
other British districts of strongly localised characteristics or 
associations. If this be ‘nationality,’ then there are certainly 
two in Kent—that of the ‘men of Kent’ in the east and the 
‘Kentish men’ in the west. And Mr. Lloyd George has dis- 
covered a Danish nationality in North-west Norfolk—so he told 
us in the House of Commons on the 5th of June 1912—of which, 
though eminently Teutonic, he entirely approves, because in a 
recent by-election he believed it had come to the rescue of the 
Liberal Party when threatened with a crushing disaster at the 
hands of the brutal Anglo-Saxon. 

And what of the Manxmen, of the Scillonians, of the Orca- 
dians?—all of whom are racially far more homogeneous than the 
Welsh, and in characteristics and sentiments and manners far 
more sharply marked off from their neighbours in Great Britain. 
In the estuary of the Clyde there are two islands, as everyone 
knows, whose pastor used habitually to pray ‘ for the people of 
the Great and Little Cumbrae and for the inhabitants of the 
adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Here surely we 
have one of Mr. Masterman’s ‘ nationalities,’ and, as a matter of 
fact, it is generally believed that the people are of Pictish, not 
Scottish, descent. Does Mr. Masterman hold that it would be 
a moral thing for the people of the Great and Little Cumbrae to 
seize the modest emoluments of their pastor because of this? 
Would Mr. Asquith give them a Parliament and a Government 
of their own? If so, we should be returning, not merely to the 
condition of the Heptarchy (as Mr. Churchill has wittily pro- 
posed), but to the state of affairs which the Romans found here, 
in which every countryside had its independent tribe. 

But what is the real and serious idea of ‘nationality’ in the 
mind of sincere Home Rule Liberals that, in their belief, entitles 
one part of the British Isles to ‘cut the painter’ that attaches — 
it to England, and to set up a Parliament and a Government of — 
its own? nas i 
- ‘ Flummery ’ i ood old Welsh word, and seems adeq o 
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to describe Mr. Masterman’s idea of this ‘ transcendental] entity,’ 
So perhaps that somewhat obfuscated view may be dismissed 
from serious consideration. 

Let us, then, respectfully consider the view put forward by 
the Prime Minister in the debate of 1912 on the Second Reading of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Mr. Asquith then enumerate 
the indicia of a ‘ separate nation,’ which, he said, are to be sought 
‘in history, in language, in development, in traditions, in specjal 
needs, in social atmosphere.’ 

On the point of differences in language—it is true that there 
are, surviving in the remoter districts of Ireland, various dialects 
of Erse or Gaelic, of the greatest archaeological interest—just 
as there are four surviving dialects of Cymric in Wales, partly 
Brythonic and partly Goidelic or Gaelic—just as there are similar 
survivals in the Highlands and islands of Scotland, bearing traces 
of many ancient dialects ; and just as there were similar survivals 
until comparatively recent times in Devon and Cornwall, and a 
Celtic dialect, said to be a Romanised Brythonic, was actually 
spoken as a vernacular in very backward districts of Cornwall 
until something over a century ago. 

These survivals have been, and still are, most carefully 
studied by a large number of skilled and most enthusiastic 
scholars and antiquaries in our various archaeological societies, 
- and our knowledge of them increases rapidly. But for practical 
purposes, the history of the Cornish language teaches us that, 
as civilisation and material prosperity advance, we cease to have 
any use for these dialects as vernaculars. No intelligent patriot 
with any regard for the material or moral progress of his fellow- 
countrymen—if he has also any regard for the laws of economi¢ 
* sclence—would encourage their continued use in this way. AS 

a matter of fact, at this moment, not one-half of the population 
of Wales know anything of the Welsh language, and only a? 
infinitesimal proportion—about 5 per cent.—use it as a vernacu- 
lar, The spoken language of Dublin, Cork, and Galway is not 
Erse, but more or less identical with the vernacular of Cripple 
gate; and even the local expletives, such as ‘ Begorra ’ and 


Poen are only corrupted forms of common English swear- 
words. i 


But when Mr. Asquith speaks of differences in ‘ history,’ and 


so forth, between Great Britain and Ireland, he may at once be 
confronted with the words of an Irish historian, Mr. Prendergast: 
the author of The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, who, 8° 
the Duke of Argyll pointed out in 1887, was animated wit! 
‘a fierce spirit of antagonism to those he calls “the English. 
In condemning English historians for writing of insurgent Trish 
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‘the Irish enemy,’ Mr. Prendergast uses the following 


19138 


septs as 
remarkable words : 

Now, the ‘Irish enemy’ was no nation in the modern sense of the 
word, but a race divided into many nations or tribes, separately defending 
their lands from the English barons in their immediate neighbourhood. 
There has been no ancient national Government displaced—no national 
dynasty overthrown ; the Irish had no national flag, nor any capital city 
as the metropolis of their common country, nor any common administration 
of law; nor did they ever give a combined opposition to the English. 
The English, coming in the name of the Pope, with the aid of the 
Trish Bishops, and with a superior national organisation which the Trish 
easily recognised, were accepted by the Trish. Neither King Henry the 


Second nor King John ever fought a battle in Treland. 


And in a later passage Mr. Prendergast added : 

The Irish gave no national resistance to the English; they had no 
dynasty to set up, no common Government to restore, no national capital 
to recover. 

Not one of these statements by the Trish historian can be 
controverted—indeed, many of them might be carried further. 
They entirely destroy Mr. Asquith’s argument for a separate 
Trish ‘ nationality,’ in the sense in which he uses the term. 

But if Mr. Asquith is honestly looking for differences of 
nationality within the British Isles by the light of differences ‘in 
history, in development, in traditions, in special needs, in social 
atmosphere,’ where can he find all these so sharply marked as 
between the Irishmen of Ulster and those of the rest of Ireland? 
Those differences were notable, as we have seen, even in the 
earliest Celtic times. ‘The devastating Irish wars of Elizabeth’s 
time were followed by the ‘Plantation of Ulster’ by James the 
First. After the cruel and bloody campaigns of Cromwell the 
whole population of Ireland was estimated at no more than 
850,000, of whom no fewer than 150,000 were- settlers from 
England and Scotland, mainly in Ulster. And all these events 
had the effect of introducing a strong religious element into the 
differences between Ulster and the South and West—a difference 
that is so obvious that I need not dwell upon it here. And the 
industrial development of Ulster—though it will be followed in 
. the rest of Ireland under the same auspices if the Union be 
maintained—is at present confined to the northern province, 
giving it alfogether ‘special needs,’ and a different ‘ social 
atmosphere,’ to follow Mr. Asquith’s definition. cri 

But we may go to an even greater authority than Mr. As 
on the Irish Nationalist side. Mr. Parnell, speaking at a b: 
-quet in the Dublin Mansion House on the 1st of Septemb 
reply to the toast of ‘Treland a Nation,’ boldly declared 

‘Scotland has lost her nationality, and has practically 


in England, But Ireland has never done and 
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Here, then, we are enabled to learn exactly what sort of thin 
it is that Mr. Asquith and the Home Rule Liberals mean wi 
they talk of ‘ nationality,’ for Mr. Parnell says it is that 
Scotland has lost but Ireland has retained. 

And Mr. Bryce—himself undoubtedly one of the my 
eminent and most scholarly of Home-Rule Liberals—in a leite 
to The Times of the 28th of March 1887, was good enough to shoy 
us exactly what this is. Of course, he starts by declaring thet 
Scotland has not parted with her nationality or become merged 
in England. And then he goes on to show the real inwardneg 
of Mr. Parnell’s dictum : 


Whe, 
Which 


By her acceptance of the wider nationality of the United Kingdom 
and of the English-speaking race throughout the world, she (Scotland) 
has not lost her proper national feeling, her attachment to her own lav, 
to her own form of Christianity, to her own historic memories and 
institutions. 


Exactly so. And Ulster stands precisely where Mr. Bryce 
says Scotland stands—she has accepted the wider nationality of 
the United Kingdom and of the English-speaking race throughout 
the world, without losing her proper national feeling; while 
Nationalist Ireland, befooled by agitators, blindly and angrily 
refuses to accept that wider nationality. Of course, Mr. Bryce 
argues that Nationalist Ireland has reason for that refusal. But 
he goes on : 


When we are reminded of the contrast between the attitude of Scotland 
and that of Ireland, our answer is twofold. Scotland is contented becaus 
she has received justice and equality, because she has practically bee 
allowed to manage her own affairs. Why should not justice, equality, 


Oe hee sense of responsibility bear their appropriate fruit in Treland 
also 


Why, certainly, it is now doing so, and under the Union Jack 
exactly like Scotland! But Mr. Bryce continues : 


Scotland, which so late as 1745 was a divided country, and T 
national feeling was once bitterly hostile to England, is now a uni 
country, and cherishes a local patriotism which strengthens instead % 
clashing with her Imperial patriotism. Why should not the same come 


to pass in Ireland also, when the springs of discontent and resentme? 
have been dried up by a wise a 


_ Exactly, rem acu tetigit! The late Sir John Lubbock (Lord | 
Avebury) replying to Mr. Bryce in the columns of The Times i 
(April 9, 1887) echoed these words of wise statesmanship : 
Why not, indeed? But, Sir, we did not then yield to this ‘ bitte") $ 
hostile’ feeling in Scotland; we did not constitute separate Legislatur 
in 1745; our forefathers maintained the union with Scotland then, om 
if we are true to ourselves, we shall maintain the union with Ireland now 


Mr. Bryce's words, as they stand above, exactly express thé 
po licy of the Unionist Party, phe RAaGthyeRBress t resolu X 
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Imperialist sentiment of Ulster, that North of Ireland nationality 
which now, as in the time of the Milesians and Firbolgs of old, 
is far more homogeneous and far more strongly marked than the 
peoples of the South and West, which comprises (as Dr. Beddoe 
points out) a far larger part of the intellect and energy and wealth 
of the country, which will never submit to be placed under the 
heel of those alien peoples. It is more than probable that Mr. 
Bryce’s words exactly represent the inmost views of vast 
numbers of those Irishmen who are forced by the agitators to 
shout for Home Rule; while they are almost identical with the 
profession of faith that has been put forward by Mr. O’Brien 
and the All-for-Ireland Party, and they certainly embody the 
stern and unflinching determination of practically the whole of 
the Protestant population of the country, whether in Ulster or 
elsewhere. Dr. Beddoe is the scholar who has probably devoted 
more time and attention than any other to the study of this 
question of the ‘nationalities’ of the British Isles, and he says 
of Ulster: ‘It is this second nationality of Ireland which Mr. 
Bryce and his friends would induce us to abandon, in the faint 
hope of conciliating the first.’ 

So the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this : 

(1) That the population of the United Kingdom is a homo- 
geneous one, both in regard to race and in regard to nationality. 

(2) That there are in many parts of these islands, as in other 
countries, strongly marked local associations and sentiments of 
local patriotism—sentiments which, when left to themselves and 
given fair play, strengthen instead of clashing with National and 
Imperial patriotism—sentiments which, in large parts of Wales 
and Ireland, have been warped and distorted by corrupt or mis- 
guided agitators in the pursuit of dishonest or disloyal aims. 

(3) That there is a wider discrepancy in these local associa- 
tions and sentiments between the people of Ulster and those of 
the rest of Ireland than there is between any other communities 
in these islands. Ulster is as truly Trish as Munster or Con- 
naught. She is as truly British as Cornwall or Devon, and the 
rest of Ireland would soon become so too, as they approached. 
Ulster in prosperity and enlightenment, if only they could find 
a modern St. Patrick who would deal with the agitators as 
St. Patrick dealt with the snakes. By every right of race and 
nationality, as well as by every right of a noble civilisation, 
Ulster is entitled to the hegemony—primus inter pares—of the 
provinces of Ireland. And it is unthinkable that English or 
Scottish rifles should be used to place her under the heel of those 
men who have retarded the advance of the other provinces. 


ROPER LETHBRIDGE. 
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A STUDY OF IRISH LIFE—AND DEATH the 


Nora FLYNN was a stout buxom girl, and though she came, dis 
a very poor family, yet her stock was decent for all that:, a 
‘man or woman of them had ever gone to jail for any ‘din 
crime,’ thank God, and if now and then a Flynn had be 
sent to prison, wasn’t it only because the creature had hammer 
the ‘ peelers,’ or taken a drop too much, or something ‘innocent ot] 
like that? And what did it matter? True enough a Flynn m 
and then did poach a salmon, or maybe sometimes set ano for 
for a pheasant in the woods of the Great House over yonda in 
and where was the harm? His Reverence himself was proudit te 
eat a cut of salmon on a fast day, let alone how it was caugll ev 
All the same Peter Flynn was no regular poacher, itw fe 
many an odd job he picked up and they brought in a tidy sù at 
though dear knows difficult to count on; but little enuf q 
regular work could be got since the ‘ boycott’ which drove th | 
family of the Great House abroad, so most of Flynn’s days a O 
a great part of his nights were spent with many men similan 
circumstanced, leaning against the walls and corners of the sho 
and houses which formed the squalid little seaport town% 
Kinbeg. When Flynn could command tobacco he smoked 1 
pipe; in its absence he expectorated freely and constantly. Me 
Flynn took in washing and Nora made crochet collars and cult 
with untiring zeal, and these the convent and visitors bough 
with equal persistency, and Nora sold her crochet more ©: 
than most of the workers, as she was a careful, clean girl and ie 
work was neater and finer than that of most of the othe i 
‘workers. A 
The Flynns’ little cottage stood on fhe outskirts of Ki0 ; 
at the end of a long untidy street that straggled along for 
than a mile, till at length a small and dreary patch of wa ed 
grass and gravel, inténded to supply the inhabitants with & P 
for recreation, terminated in. what was dignified with the nant 
the business portion of the little town. Further on came thein 
sweep of a far-extending strand whither the citizens fro 
county town were in summer wont to resort to bathe an 
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betrayed the poverty of the land by the placards announcing that 
these uninviting-looking abodes were "fo Jet.’ In the eyes of 
the denizens of Kinbeg these residences were all that could be 
considered desirable, and during the season a merry-go-round 
with glittering boats and gaily painted horses, and the inspiring 
music of a very unmelodious barrel organ, was considered as 
supplying everything the most fastidious visitor could desire in 
the way of entertainment. Nora often went to the beach, either 
alone or with a neighbouring girl, and was usually successful in 
disposing of her little store of work to newcomers soon weary of 
on the strand and bored with the merry-go-round. 
l ath The Flynns’ outlook on the world was very restricted and 
| their life monotonous, but not devoid of interests. Every Sunday 
bee and holiday the family never failed to attend Mass, and when 
mei jt did not rain the people talked and gossiped and criticised each 
cet other, as is the case all the world over. Sometimes a mission 
Nt came, and the good fathers were stirring preachers and thundered 
no forth denunciations of drink and the pains and penalties thereby 
md, ‘incurred till their hearers shook in their shoes and all the most — 
udi temperate of the congregation hastened to take the pledge. Once 
yugi every six weeks the family went to their ‘duty,’ and the con- 
twi fessor was lenient and easily wiped out their small peccadilloes, 
‘sm and undoubtedly it is a great thing to have one’s conscience 
quiet and clear and free from any semblance of reproach. 
ve tht Every Christmas Eve Mrs. Flynn or Nora bought a tall 
ga Christmas candle and dressed it with berries of the tree that 
the Celts have held as holy from time immemorial, mingling 


silat 
shop threads and flowers of silver tinsel with the dark green leaves 
m and crimson berries, so that the Christmas candle became, as it 


kel were, a symbol pointing to the possibility of vivifying stern 
old beliefs by the gracious influence of beauty and brightness. 
When evening fell the candle was lighted and placed in the win- 
dow, and all night the door was left ajar so that if any poor woman 
and her infant came by and wanted shelter the woman would 
see the light and might come in, and welcome, for was it 
"not on that night that the Blessed Virgin herself could find no 
| ghelter save in a stable, and God forbid that in Ireland such a 
thing could ever happen while there was a candle that could be 
lighted, or a door to open. i 
On St. Stephen’s Day, too, there were great doings, for then 
the boys, and indeed some of the girls too, would dress up ; 
masks and ribbons and go round carrying a holly bush 
singing : tos 


The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 
On St. Stephen’s Day he was caught in $ 
cute and we were so ni 
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Bobber in” roll’ madrol madrolun, 
Bobber and roll, sliver and shole, 
Pebble the goat has a tambourine. 
OnChristmas Day I turned the spit, 
F burned my finger—I feel it yet; 
/ Between my finger and the thumb í 
/ There is a blister as big as a plum. l 


The wran, the wran, as you may see, 
/ Is guarded on the holly tree ; 
A A bunch of ribbons by his side, 
A The Kinbeg boys to be his guide. 
A And wasn’t Tom Mahony one of the grandest of the wran boys 

Á and hadn’t he the loudest voice of any of them? He was the 
á one that was always up to fun and a joke. It was no other than 

] Tom himself who went round on many a St. Stephen’s nighi 
ioe daubing and smearing tar figures on the doors and houses of the 
old maids and bachelors. It was Tom, and no other, that climbed 
old Lenihan’s roof for all the world like a cat, and stuck a big 
straw woman with a cap on her head and a shawl over her, ani 
a pipe in her mouth, right on top of the old man’s chimney; ani 
it was old Lenihan who was fit to be tied next morning, whe 
the neighbours were all laughing, and he knowing nothing of the 
fine wife he had on the roof all the time. That same Lenihan 
was a sour, crabbed old fellow, who never had wife or chick 
or child belonging to him, so right glad the neighbours were when 
he was so mad at Tom’s joke. It was Tom had the laugh on bis 
side—trust him for that. 

And though Tom Mahony was the boy that would make you 
laugh the very life out of you, there was no one could beat him 
at his duties either. No matter how dark or wet the morning) 
he was the one who would be first at the Mass, and always held 
the plate at the chapel door collecting the money for the parle 
ment gentlemen. 

And when the summer came, and the priests in their fine 
capes and lace, and the lighted candles and the incense and al 
and the Blessed Sacrament carried the round of the town; Wi 
the chanting and the singing, and flowers in all the windows: — 
and all the people in their best, just like heaven itself, the” 
was Tom Mahony walking just after the priests, with a long 
stick in his hand and a big silver star right on top of it; 2 
a look on his face, and him so fine and grand, that you coulda ` 
a sithe blessed saints in the pictures. And aiant 4 

: ary walk in the procession too, and Now 

Flynn along with them, for she had been a Daughter of Maf 
ever since she was eight years old and was confirmed. Ob! ? 

was a grand scene entirely. One year the Bishop himself cam? 


and the day was fine, and the children went in front scatter? 
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roses and lilies and geraniums and flowers of all sorts before 
the Tabernacle in which was no less than the Lord Himself. 
And wasn’t it the Daughters of Mary that looked lovely that 
day, in their white veils and white dresses, with long blue cloaks 
on them? Even the Protestants couldn’t but admire them, 
though they, bad luck to them, never went on their knees to the 
procession like the good Christians. 

Tom Mahony lived over against the Flynns, and a steady, 
well-learned boy he was; and he and Nora had known each other 
all their lives, and Tom had no farm, or house, or pigs, or any- 


OJS, thing, and Nora had neither dresser, bedding, blankets, or furni- 

the ture of any sort, so what harm was it but that they should marry 

than and live with the old people, as their fathers and mothers had 

ighi done before them? If Tom owned a few head of cattle, or a 

f the horse or two, it would be different altogether—he’d have to look 3 
nbed for a fortune with the girl he married; and if Nora had had a el 
, big tidy sum in her hand, maybe she’d not have been content under alah 
and a small farm, or leastways a labourer’s cottage, along with the ži 
and boy she was to marry. But when both the boy and the girl were ye M 
hen penniless, why should they not please themselves? So it was all ) 
the settled, and Nora was to marry Tom Mahony next Shrove; and 

ihan wasn’t he the fine, clever boy that any girl who had no fortune 


hick might be glad of? 

All went well till one day, coming home wet from fishing, 
Tom caught a chill, and the cold struck him and he didn’t shake 
it off. Then he took a cough, and lost his appetite and grew 
thin, and his strength went; and one day he took to the bed and 
him lay there and said he was tired. ‘ 


Tom and Nora were cousins many times over. For genera- 


ing, 

‘el tions the boys and girls of Kinbeg had intermarried ; they were 

rlia- all decent people, and did not care for strangers from the neigh- x 
bouring places, so all the poorer denizens of Kinbeg were kins- ž 

fine folk, and all with one accord bewailed the approaching end of j 

all, | blithe Tom Mahony and mourned over his early doom. Nora's 

sith heart grew heavy, and the tears rolled down her cheeks as 

l a she heard ‘one and all declare that Tom must die. Isn’t he 

oe | my own first cousin,’ exclaimed @ neighbouring girl to Nora, 


like his brother before him?’ 
nephew,’ chimed in an elderly ght 
that all the family do be took pe, 


‘and don’t I see it’s dying he is, 
His father was my grandmother’s 
woman, ‘ and isn’t it the same way 


n cee Pa 

in T Then the priest was sent for and came, God bless him, So ies 
om although the Mahonys could only give him two shillings 1m place 

af of the half-crown he was in the habit of getting for a last ano 

| it ing.” Nora knelt by the bedside and wept bitterly. As the Foe 


f e f s Neo M J 
was leaving Nora followed him. and said timidly Masog 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection Har r 
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July 


OLD ITALIAN VILLAS’ AND THEIR 
LESSON 


A LADY who is somewhat of a purist declared the other day to 
a deferential audience that nothing would induce her to admit 
such an Italian feature as a pergola to a place in her old English 
garden. Her hearers were duly impressed by such consistency, 
but glancing round at the balustrade, the clipped hedges and 
the terrace, the question arose, Why then let in any of these? ` 
For there is not one which is not distinctly Italian in its origin. 
In fact, though the formal garden has been borrowed and adapted 
for centuries past by England, France and Holland, and has 
acquired local colour from each nationality, its home is still in 
Italy, whence it was brought to us bit by bit from the fourteenth 
century onwards. Long before the Renaissance had established 
itself, intercourse between Italy and England was maintained by 
envoys and prelates and their suites, men of letters, and men 
of fashion, cultivated, observant, and eager to carry home all the 
customs of the time. Chaucer, whose mention and description 
of gardens is so constant and so vivid, was in Florence and 
Padua in 1393. In the fifteenth century Italian workmen were 
already largely employed on the architecture of English gardens, 
and except the bowling-green there is no one feature which ouw 
gardens do not owe to the Renaissance and to that taste which 
was forming before the Renaissance. 

_ In Italy, too, gardens have behind them the force of a much 
older tradition. Many of the most famous pleasure-grounds ar 
laid out upon the actual sites of those which the ancient Romans i 
constructed, and these in their turn could claim the distinguished 
parentage of gardens designed in the classic age of Greece, wel? | 
formed upon the same lines, and adapted, as we gather from 
Lucian, Herodotus, or the collection of writings known as the 
Geoponica, to the same ‘ delights.’ i 

Our old English gardens, well kept, judiciously restored, and 
ablaze with the last triumphs of the horticulturist, testify o 
our love for flowers and our passion for improvements, but üe 
garden-magic of Italy, owing to lack of means, or lack of taste 
for gardening, or merely from a tendency to laissez-faire on the 


1 The ‘villa,’ in Italy, includes the grounds ar, l.as the house. ` 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri ollection, Hari iwar j 
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part of Italian proprietors, comes to us out of the past, almost 
untouched, save by the finger of Time, and grants us a fine 
flavour of romance, a ‘ mingling of desire and memory,’ which 
translates for us the inmost spirit of a distant day. We can 
hardly find fault with those in which English or American zeal i 
has created an orgy of colour and perfume, but those villas 
which remain in Italian hands have a repose, a beauty indepen- 
dent of transitory effects, deep-seated, almost indestructible. Of 
all the places one has ever visited they seem to combine most 
perfectly the charm of nature with the fascination of art, the 


to witchery of old tradition with the living influence of exquisite 
mit surrounding. 

ish As we attempt to review and estimate these villas upon broad 
ey, lines we find that a kindred resemblance underlies them all. 


The house is the clou to the whole composition and the archi- 
tectural and formal quality is maintained within its neighbour- 
hood, yet, while the changes are rung on balustrades, terraces, 
red ronds-points and gazebos, we should be entirely mistaken in con- 
cluding that any tedious monotony is incurred or any want of 
invention displayed. Each garden has its own character and is 
able to declare the originality of its author in easy variations of 


ail the prevailing themes. 
by It is difficult to convey the spell and the charm of these 
na gardens to those who do not know them, but all who have 
ie ever wandered in those dense ilex shades, who have basked upon 
| A those sunny terraces, who have watched the lizards slip along the 
i a time-worn stone and listened to the fountain trickling in its 
‘a moss-grown basin will bear witness to their abiding enchantment 
Te and will forgive us for reminding them of their fascination. , 
i We should like to describe two or three characteristic 
ut examples, some of which are probably known to the reader. 
ch In Villa Gamberaia, near Florence, we have a small country 
) house of the Renaissance tolerably untouched. Tt is a simple, 
ch white-washed building with broad eaves, standing in a narrow strip 


of ground. The podere, or farm-land, comes close up to its 

= outskirts, and from the paved terrace upon which the windows 
d open you may lean over the coping, with its quaint stone dogs 
and armorial bearings, and look down upon the olive orchart 
which roll their clouds of ‘ silver smoke ’ along the slopes to 
Settignano. The secret garden, ROW converted into æ rosary, 
but still surrounded by clipped hedges, opens from one end of 
the house. On the opposite side of the terrace a long, narrow 
bowling-green runs the whole length of the grounds. A grot 
crowned by tall cypresses rounds off one end; the other e 
in a belvedere with statues, from which a view 


“of the domes and towers of Florence and the 
Vor. LXXIV oO. In Public pe Gurukul Kangri Collectio 
* sng ee ‘ 
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The ground above the bowling-green is on a higher le 
is kept back by a retaining wall moulded in volutes and p 
holding vases, and this high ground is divided into a 
little terraced garden, a small, dense ilex wood, and the 

“garden, a veritable sun-trap, where old stone figures stand 
the lemon trees, and which is bounded by the long limonaig 

the building in which the plants are housed in winter, The 

space treated is not very large, but it is rich in contrivance and 
the eye is artfully deceived as to its extent. 

Or, again, we look for a stately palace and we find it in the great 
fortressed villa built by Vignola for Cardinal Farnese upon the 
Etrurian plain at Caprarola. Here the chief interest centres in 
the upper garden, a sort of glorified giardino segreto, situated at 
some distance from the palace, but connected with it by a long 
scheme of avenue and majestic stair, tapis vert and rustic grotto, 

. A massive setting of brick and stone surrounds a clipped garden 

of box, patterned in beaten earth, and on its parapet stand 

. the famous Canephorae of Villa Farnese, twenty-eight gigantic 
sylvan figures, intermixed at intervals with ancient cypresses. 
Year in, year out, here stand the gods and goddesses of the 
woodland, laughing, frowning, whispering together, playing Pan- 
pipes and fondling birds, framed in their cypress bowers, with 
the misty blue of far-off mountains making an everlasting back- 
ground. Owing to the depredations of a dishonest steward the 
leaden pipes have been abstracted and the channels are dry 
where water once dashed down the stone rail of stairways, gushed 
from the mouths of dolphins, raced down aqueducts and fell in 
cascades between heavy giants smothered in maiden-hair fern. 

Caprarola has been untenanted for a century and a half andis 
the home of weird, forsaken melancholy. It contrasts sharply 
with another great creation of Vignola’s, Villa Lante, neat 

Viterbo, which, well preserved and little altered, retains all the } 
joyous character of a pleasure-house of the Renaissance. The — 
broidered parterre is laid out round a glorious fountain, a watei 
garden in itself. Its central group is composed of four athletes 
of heroic size, modelled in travertine which has petrified into the 
hardness and colour of bronze. The dark figures stand out upon? — 
pedestal and hold aloft the High Mount, the Montalto, crest of 
that Prince of the Purple for whom they were devised. At thet 
feet is a scheme of wide tanks in whose water deep bronze 2? 
golden lights are reflected, and on the rectangular balustrades by 
which they are held in stand stone vases filled with prilliant 4 
flowers. ‘Terraces wooded with mighty planes and ancient ilexes > 
stretch up the slopes towards Monte Cimerio, and the torrents 
which feed the great water-piece race down through § 

runnels, pour between the claws of a gigantic crab (the in gn 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Is of Gardinal Gambara, one of the founders), and shower in 
ul sparkling spray from the fountains of the crescent, the dolphins, 
og or the giants. 
Ag It is strange that of all the treasures in which Italy is 60 
a, rich her gardens are perhaps the least widely known, but when 
he we do know them there are none of her beauties which come 
d back more vividly, stealing upon the inward eye, transporting 
us in recollection to every part of the country. Once more we 
at recall the grave splendours of the Giusti Gardens, from whose 


he heights, up which climb cypresses of a wild and fantastic growth, 
the towers and belfries of old Verona are silhouetted at sunset, 


in 
at purple against the rose-red west ; or we think of spring days spent 
g in lonely Campi, where the lovely garden was laid out round 
ol what was to be the site of a villa, a villa which after all was 
‘A never added. Campi has a witchery all its own; there Pan 
“i plays his pipes and Venus holds her mirror and nymphs and 
i fauns couch by stone-edged pools, and though the design is still 
F ordered and discernible, all seems to have slipped back into a 
n haunted solitude girdled by the austere blue of Apennine hills. 
In the mountains above Pistoia the old villa of the Garzoni 
ri family presents a monument of the topiary’s art such as can 
i hardly be matched elsewhere. The voluted walls of box and 
I cypress are of enormous height and width, sufficiently huge to 
i contain paths inside them. The grounds are laid out in a vast 
y amphitheatre of grottoes and balustrades, water-works and stucco 
d figures rising tier above tier against the mountain-side. They 
i are an example of roccoco work of the seventeenth century which 
; would be tawdry enough if it were not redeemed by the splendid 
8 greenery and the glory of the country-side on which the villa 
ly looks. In the Val San Zibio, near Padua, one of the most 
ar beautiful gardens in Italy, the old water-works are still in action 
HY and the unwary visitor may still be entrapped and drenched 


| by the jets which dart unexpectedly from the terrace steps, jeus 
I- | deau looked on as veritable jeux d'esprit by the frivolous of 


bygone days. 
The classic lines of I Collazzi near Florence are due to the 


elo, so little did the very greatest disdain to 
n. In Villa Pliniana, on Lake Como, a wild 
es from the cliff and passes through 
vestibule, making a cool, damp draught and filling the wh 
house with its thunder. At Frascati we pass through one £ 


villa after another, each the creation of a cardinal, butl 
hen size and 


genius of Michel Ang 
plan a house and garde 
cascade of water dash 


outburst of the sixteenth century w 
replaced the restraint of an earlier day, 
tical dignitary thought it necessary to 
country Edt Public Domain. Gurukul Ke ace a 
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The most poetic, the most entrancing of them all, even if 
less architecturally perfect than some we have already Noticed 
is Villa d'Este, near Tivoli, built in 1570 for Ippolito d'Este 
Cardinal of Ferrara and Governor of Tivoli, by Pirro Ligorio 
who had just laid out the Vatican Gardens. The plan, in ample, 
generous lines, stretches down a spur of the Sabine hills. Humble 
houses, many of them survivals of the city’s medieval days 
cluster closely on its confines. The palace is entered from 4 
tiny piazza in the town. A land of enchantment opens before 
us as we pass through the court and corridors and step out 
from the faded banqueting hall on to the airy loggia. At ow 
back lies the gaunt austerity of the old palace, its wide walls 
only relieved by a centre-piece of lace-like balconies ; the ground 
drops sheer down below its first noble terrace as into an abyss, 
stair and balustrade continue the descent, and from far below 
rises up a bevy of giant cypresses, veritable towers of dark 
velvet, “the sentinels of Este’ as the country people call them. 
They rise above our heads and overlook the town and stand 
out against the blues and violets of that storied plain over which 
sun and shadow sweep from dawn to dusk. _ 

Water is the governing principle of the garden of Este. 
Not merely the delicate runlets and silver showers of other 
haunts; here the River Arno has been turned from its course 
and is hurled bodily from a height into a spacious water-coutrt. 
Under the shade of immemorial trees, it foams into a wide and 
brimming basin set round with cool, moss-grown arcades, 
beneath which nymphs empty their welling urns. It races 
through the Gallery of the Hundred Fountains, pours through 
the mouldering relics of the ‘Dragon’ or the ‘ Organ,’ where 
it once awoke a mechanism of singing-birds or rose in the form 
of the crest of a Pope of Mondragone. These conceits have 
perished, but the power of the water is still resistless; < 
it reverberates through the green shades, it drips 2 
mysterious caverns, it riots and frolics in its ruined freedom, | 
and as it reaches the foot of the deep descent it lies still ab 
length in a broad stretch of four deep pools of a mysterious, 
an amazing blue, framed in heavy parapets of tawny stone 
and surrounded by rich ilex walls. To linger here when ‘the 

„orange sunset fades and the purple shadows of Italy steal across 
the mountains, when no sound is heard but the rush of water — 
or the distant chime of bells, is to receive a thrilling impression — 
of mysterious solitude, when the garden seems to take you t0 
its heart and to whisper all its secrets. ‘ What it may be in the 
summer nights, when the breath of the evening comes ant 
goes in waves of drowsy perfume, and great white moths at 


i bout the f I ndi 2 my 
fluttering about the fountains: and tm dae alex arbgursiend glace 
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alcoves there are strange mutterings, and deep-drawn sighs, and 
whispering voices, and flashes of ghostly white, I do not dare 
to say. ° 

Passing from one to another of these exquisite haunts, so 
varied in their beauty, yet all bound fast together by the funda- 
€ mental fact of their architectural design, we cannot but be struck 
by the persistence with which the formal garden has all through 
a history imposed itself upon men’s tastes and affections, and we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that its tenacious attraction 
rests not upon fashion or caprice, but upon certain underlying 
principles which have their basis in reason. 

The truth is that the art of gardening as it has thus been 
handed down from remote ages follows step by step the art of 
, life. The classic ideal of life in which these gardens, so little 

altered in their main features, first sprang into being was a 
spacious and ordered affair, significant in every detail. Classic 
buildings rose on clear and rational lines, and the grounds formed 
an integral part of the whole conception. The destruction of 
those splendid pleasure-grounds round Rome, of which Pliny 
has left us so minute a description, must have been a matter 
of centuries. How many summer suns cast their shadows on 
i the mouldering pavements of such as were not converted into 
: fortified places, but remained deserted and forlorn, or only 
$ used as shelters by shepherds and swineherds, before by degrees 
they collapsed and their piles of fallen stones were overgrown 
d by vegetation or carted away to build medieval towers? With 
3 the invasion of the barbarians the occupation of the gardener 
7 was gone for many & long year, and some eight hundred years 
h passed by before the gardens bloomed again in Italy; yet no 
8 sooner was comparative security restored than this most 1m- 
i 
e 


= 


stinctive taste of the human mind reasserted itself, and as, it 
did so we find that it naturally reverted to the old fashion 
the formal garden of 


3 | and that in all its main features 1 
Ai the early Renaissance reproduced the gardens of Roman times, 
A just as the Romans had delighted to construct theirs after the 
E model of the Greeks. In spite of the centuries of chaos and 
| ion that lay between, the classic 


destruction and barbaric oppress ween, the cla ; 
d the Italians, like homing binds ae 


mind retained its old Latinity, an š : 
turned with unerring instinct to the same things which had been Pe 


the choice of their remote ancestors. ae 
Like all products of the classic mind, the formal or are 


tectural garden is essentially the outcome of ideas. Th 
expediency- We- 


signer has founded it upon reason and 
fancy him asking ‘ What is a garden for?’ and rep 
anticipation of men of a later age, ‘ For sweet sole 
2 On the Making of Gardens. Sir George Sitw en 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collect ae j 
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delight in a green place,’ ‘for refreshment of spirit,’ ‘tg call 

home over-wearied spirits,’ ‘for the purest of all pleasures: 

The garden is to be adapted to life, to the country in which it jg 

situated, to the persons who are to live in it, and, over and above 

practical considerations, the classic mind would not be content 

without due attention to beauty of proportion and that deep 

harmony of design which gives the inevitable quality to a work 

of art. 

It follows therefore that the laying out of the grounds was 

as important as the building of the house itself, and the one 

could hardly be considered apart from the other. The first 

determining condition was the position of house and garden with 

regard to the surrounding landscape. The men of the Renais- 

sance, like their prototypes of old, cared above all for an en- 

chanting prospect. We have only to look at the greater number 

of these villas, set aloft on unlikely heights, crowning undulating 

slopes, lying upon steep hillsides, to assure ourselves how deeply 

they did care and what a determining factor was a ‘view’ in 

f influencing their choice. Some part of the grounds is usually 

' turned into a veritable amphitheatre from which the outlook 

can be enjoyed. The garden is to some extent planned with 

an eye to the character of the surrounding country, is grandiose 

in design where the scenery is grand and more fanciful where 

the setting is soft and luxuriant; it is laid out in relation to 

the house, and the convenience and pleasure of those who are 

to live in it through the long, hot summer are studied in every 

detail. 

The last object therefore of an Italian garden-maker was to 

provide a place for the growth and display of flowers and fruit: 

he would as soon have chosen carpets and curtains before build- 

ing his house as have begun his garden by the laying out of 
lawns and flower-beds. The garden was to be built; first and } 
before all, a framework was to be made. Flowers were a quantité i 
négligeable. As a matter of fact, Italians care very little for i 
flowers, and flower-beds hardly enter into their scheme. An | 
architectural structure such as the ground allowed was' planned 
in conjunction with the house. As we look at an Italian villa, 
the lines of the building seem, as it were, to expand; the wide 
rooms and ample loggie acquire additional space and dignity from 
the rectangular lines of the hedges and terraces and the stately 
unfolding of balustrade and stairway. The proportions were 
determined not only of courtyard or orangery, but of spaces of 
sun and shadow. Rooms within were matched by rooms with- 
out, which only differed in being green and growing and open 
to the sky, and which were an extension of as well as ay 
encadrement to the house. The garden satisfied a variety of social 
requirements-e.obh@ubeoaphaikecuagel Kwas Colseiin. fixiddie al fresco 
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banquet; the long promenade, under the shade of a pergola or 
in plein ar, the garden pavilion, the circular seats, and the 
sylvan theatre all had their uses. When a company of friends 
had sauntered long enough upon the dry and well-paved terrace, 
a belvedere invited them to watch the sunset from its vantage- 
point. The giardino segreto, the hortus inclusus of the ancients, 
with thick, enclosing hedges, made a cool, seductive nook, for 
study, for meditation, or for a solitude @ deux. The dim ilex 
grove afforded a refuge from the noonday heat, the fountain 
freshened the air and made a soothing murmur, and the larger 
villas broke gradually into wilder ground where game was pre- 
served and arenas were arranged for riding, and sometimes foreign 
beasts and birds were kept in cages. 

And well as the garden was adapted to the life of every day, 
to peace and seclusion and quiet intercourse, its object did not 
end there. These garden-architects were past masters in arous- 
ing interest, in giving variety and producing striking contrasts. 
Nothing can be more ‘Iramatic than some of their surprises. As 
the visitor mounts the long ascent to Villa Mondragone, at 
Frascati, his way lies through dark avenues of ilex meeting 
overhead and making a tunnel of the deepest shade. Reaching 
the parterre, he passes through the quadrangle and, with one 
step on to a balcony, there unfolds before him a boundless view. 
Far below his feet, and stretching towards limitless horizons, 
lies that marvellous plain, where Tivoli gleams white upon the 
hillside, and Colonna is tossed up close at hand, where the bubble 


of the great dome is dimly discernible towering over Rome. 


and where the sun sinks in a rosy and golden haze below the faint 
line of the sea beyond Ostia. The steep descent between dense 
cypresses will be known to all who have visited the Boboli 
Gardens ; melancholy and monotonous is the avenue, but it ends 
in the charming ‘ folly’ of the isolotto or island, set in a minia- 
ture lake, upon which tiny boats could be rowed, and which 
is girdled with fantastic balustrades decorated with great terra- 
cotta pots of lemons, and where Gian Bologna’s ‘ Oceanus mses 
high in the midst. The designer understood perfectly the art of 
subdivision of space, and knew what a sense of mystery and — 
privacy was obtained thereby. ; 
Some people may find it difficult to picture the beauty of 
garden where little provision is made for flowers, and in whi 
beaten earth and stone paving are more often seen than e 
lawns, but the perennial verdure of these old villas has a f 
tion of its own. The grey-green of ilex, the dark of | 
throw out the tones of old statues : statues whi h one 
believe to have acquired & mystic sympathy 
ings. A nymph gathers 0p the folds of her d 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Col 
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aloft a cornucopia of fruit, a Diana, quiver on shoulder a 
hound at side, bursts from a leafy bower, a faun pee 
| a bush—sylvan creatures who seem to hold the ga 
in their keeping. 

And to say that little trouble is bestowed on flowers is M 
to imply that there is any lack of colour; no more exquisit 
harmony can be imagined than that formed by the lemon trees 
with golden-green foliage, pale, waxy globes of fruit, and ivo 
blossom, set in huge red vases and. relieved against rich ile 
walls, with the throbbing blue of an Italian sky for their back. 
ground. Judas-trees flush purple in the Spring-time ; in th 
summer the silver-pink of oleanders makes a rosy tracery, and 
the sweet common roses which need no care fall in sheets over 
a wall or tangle across a weather-worn parapet. These garden. 
makers knew nothing of herbaceous borders or improved speci- 
men plants, but they reigned supreme in awakening poetry and 
imagination, and it is sentiment and romance that their creations 
still have power to excite. 

In the great centres of Italian civilisation in the fifteenth and 
| sixteenth centuries, when villa-building was in its glory, men of 
high place and great riches were, so to speak, born artists. No 
commercial considerations obscured the supreme obligation of 
making all that they produced sightly and gracious. It was 
under the influence of a lavish conception of the delight of life 
and beauty, tempered by the restraint of perfect taste, that the 
_famous gardens of the Renaissance were created. These followed 
the fashion of the ancient villa—at first, as we have said, by ê 
sort of instinct; later, with intention and research. And the 
main plan of classic times suited them so well because their 
object was the same ag that of the men of classic life. The 
description given by Pliny of the Villa Urbana shows how care- 
fully sun and shade and retirement and pleasant seats and } 
garden-houses and fountains were arranged to add to the pleasul® — 
of the rich and noble Roman. The courts of the house merged | 
into the atrium, enclosed by a colonnade round which were placed f 
statues and plants in tubs or vases ; the rose garden and xystuss 
or flower garden, were framed by trellised screens and clipp® 
hedges which displayed garden statuary to the best advantage 
A finely ordered system of aqueducts brought forth water 1 
cool the air and add its musical sounds to the other delights 
of the garden. And in later times men aim at the same perfec: 1. 
tion, and it is the art of life which engrosses them. Their prima 
consideration is to make the garden an agreeable place to liv? 
in, and it is the extraordinary livableness of these garderi 
which strikes us so forcibly. The undulating lawn set out wit? 
-clumps of ornamental shrubs is not a place to live in; the stii 
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K parterre, bare to the surrounding country and overlooked by 
a every window of the house, which often passes in this country 
for an Italian garden, offers no such temptation. The French 
gardens, vast and soulless, repel us by their cold splendour, but the 
hot villa-gardens of Italy or any other country where these principles 
it have been truly followed, charm and attract us by their intimate 
eg relation to life and carry back our thoughts to the delightful 
y hours of confidence and intimate intercourse of which they have 
ler been the scenes. 
ck- Who can lean between the slender marble pillars of the loggia 
the at Careggi or look down from the high terrace at Villa Medici, 
md ‘tbat magnificent and noble palace at Fiesole ’ which Michelozzo 
ver built for Giovanni, the son of Cosimo, without recalling the 
en- brilliant circle which gathered round Giovanni's son, the dark 
ci- man with the saturnine smile and the genius for friendship 
nd who was its leader and its inspiration? ‘A glamour, a fire, a 
NS . radiance about him . . . the power of drawing all men to him.’ 
We can almost hear the talk of those rare spirits who tasted 
nd life with so sharp a savour—wise, witty talk; graceful, animated 
of Italian talk. At Este, Cardinal Ippolito and the attendant 
No doctors and litterati who were welcomed in such numbers at the 
of princely court sweep once more, for us, along the terraces in 


their rose-red and purple robes. They gather round the fountain 
in some cool retreat and Tasso’s accents mingle with the sound 


n of the silver spray, or they sit on the old stone garden-seats 
ed ‘conversing’ (as the chronicler Mureto tells us) ‘with familiar 
an and homely kindness.’ At Villa Lante curving seats and close 
he green barriers make a giardino segreto round the fountain of 
ait the dolphins and enclose two little painted pavilions which pe 
he seem to echo with all the laughter, the catches of song, the 
ly comedies—aye, and perhaps the tragedies too—of which they were 
d once the setting. In the close-clipped theatres at Garzoni, or 
) Sergardi, or Bernardone, near Lucca, we raise visions of love 
a f and merriment, triumphs and jealousies, on which the curtain 
$ i has long fallen for ever. How can we pass up and down the 
; i Brenta without feeling ourselves shadowed by that laughing 
ar throng of gay Venetians who kept high holiday in those ghostly 
ed villas which stand like ruined wrecks upon the river-bank? How 


well we can repeople these forlorn and deserted haunts with 


to ee 
oquettish dames in perruques ai 

ts beaux such as Longhi painted, im three-cornered hat an 

F pelada, with the black and white bauta and scarlet taba 


their eyes flashing through their masks, smirking, 
dancing gavottes, singing duets to a tinkling spme 
ardent, frivolous love in these discreet shades. As 


at sunset among the mouldering statues and 
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of Cardinal Borghese’s garden, Pauline Bonaparte flits by; 

her short-waisted Empire gown, surrounded by her thron A no 
giddy courtiers. The Cardinal himself, the kindest, ugliest ie lov 
in seventeenth-century Rome, seems to beam, as i 


Mth 
™ 19 


Bernini, = ™ 


immortalised him, in biretta and ample scarlet draperies fii in; 
his earlier century upon the beautiful wife of the representat re 
of his house. In the quaint semicircular water-court at yy, P 


Aldobrandini we can still laugh with the witty, agreeable Pre; 
dent des Brosses over the fun of the long June afternoon i sre 
1745, and the tricks played with a group of companions amoy 


the elaborate water-works, when, having been soaked by th a 
sudden gush from pipes round the basin of the dolphins, ‘ whig bi 


looked dry and innocent enough,’ and having changed intody a} 
garments, they were caught afresh by ‘a hundred little jei 
concealed in the stonework which spurted fiercely upon then 
as they sat listening to the music.’ They gave themselvesy pa 
to the fun, and he particularly commends one little stairs as 
which, as the intruder ascended, ‘ sent out jets before and behing ‘| 
so that there was no escape,’ and describes with delight a tm pr 
particularly constructed pour tromper les trompeurs, which in 
a mischievous companion turning it recoiled upon him withi T 
jet as thick as his arm and compelled him to beat a retreat wit ol 
the water running out of his shoes. Sh 
Out of the distance, out of histories and memoirs, the echoti 
of their life come to us. No one has left a more delightl gi 
account of a day than Pietro Bembo, the courtly young cardin j 2 


the friend of the Montefeltro, and though the garden of which z 
he wrote has disappeared, it could be matched by the hundre 2 
in Italy. He comes across the Euganean Hills from the Cout W 


of the Este to Asolo, the little kingdom of the dethroned Que ia 
Catherine Cornaro. The guests have dined in the wide logg 


overlooking the glorious prospect where still to-day the p Ts 
olive slopes are cut sharply by the dark points of cypre® 4, 
where the old church and monastery make a pile of cream an ir 
golden-brown colour, and, fold over fold, the misty blue and p oa W 
land is lost on the far horizon where Venice lies. The ! ; 

is over and music and dancing have followed; then, when s 
Queen retires for the siesta, Bembo, brilliant, handsom® 3 di 
twenty-eight years old, with two young Venetian gentlemer a W 
three young and fair ladies, strays into the garden. Betw i © 
the cypress walls they wander on, their gorgeous satins a Be 
brocades making a brilliant globe of colour against the, t 


green, till they come to a broad stone basin over the © a 
which the water laps and races down a marble runneél, ei 
the soft plash of the fountain, in the cool shade, the S 
ladies and their cavaliers sit down, and through the long 
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noon, as the shadows fall, they ‘ spin out the cobweb of platonic 
aN love.’ They have left us a picture of a class, leisured, exclusive 
with an instinct for the exquisite things that life can give—learn- 
A ing, congenial intercourse, beauty and refinement. We cannot but 

look back wistfully at such companionship amid such surround- 


; ings. 
il Gardens in England, as has been pointed out, were derived 
ie mainly from Italian sources, and up to nearly the beginning of 
nh the nineteenth century retained their formal character. Beauti- 
long ful old pleasaunces, pavilions, stone and lead work testify to 
th the hold the formal garden obtained on the taste of our ancestors ; 


hici but as time went on formality was carried to excess, its reason- 
dy able character was lost, and the designs became absurd and 
jet exaggerated. As long ago as 1713 Pope mocks at the senseless 
hen extremes to which the clipping of foliage was carried. He 


s Up parodies the list of a nursery gardener and includes such groups 
cas as ‘ the effigy of a lady in myrtle and her husband in hornbeam’ ; 
und, ‘pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap’; ‘divers modern 


tty) poets in bays, somewhat blighted’; “a quickset hog shot up 
ha into a porcupine through being forgot a week in rainy weather.’ 
this The foolish grottoes for which there was a craze reminded men 
wit of Bacon’s warning ‘Beware of toys; you may see as good 
sights many times in tarts.’ 
hoe Addison and Horace Walpole set out to denounce the 
hifil geometrical style of laying out the grounds. The latter criticises 
im, the redundancy of ornament in French gardens, in one of which 
più he counted 9000 pots of China asters placed along the walks 
dred on either side. The great gardens of France are indeed a 
yui Warning to those who seek to achieve magnificence by mere 
ee ‘Magnitude. They aim always at a full-dress effect; they are 
ooh laid out for display, for show, not for enjoyment, and are dreary 
vet and artificial rather than sympathetic. They speak to us of the 
heartless life of Courts for which they were created. The 


} es. 

“d fountains only play on special occasions and at huge cost, and are 

u ™ fundamental contrast to the ever-flowing fountains of Italy, 
m where the sound of abundant water makes part of the design. 

the In a revulsion from the ridiculous excess to which a most 
„i artificial age had carried formality it became the fashion to 

; aa denounce it and to rave about nature. ‘Tn laying out a garden, 

well writes Addison, ‘ we are to copy nature as much as possible, to. 

‘į CONceal every appearance of art, making the whole appear th 


, Production of nature only.’ Straight lines were abhorrent 
i the new school and on all sides stately avenues fell before th 
_ telentless axe. Kent, ‘ Capability Brown,’ and their f 
eee their dislike to stonework as artificial, an 

Schemes balustrades gave 
Se teaca Domain. rie eet, 
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lawns, to sham ruins and ‘rustic’ concoctions, while instegg 
of the straight promenades gravel paths wriggled in and out o * 
arbitrary groups of ornamental shrubs in ‘ serpentine meanders,’ 
Yet, while the garden was formed into a miniature copy of 
the surrounding woods and valleys, flower-beds were cut out in 
eccentric shapes upon the lawn, carpet-bedding with all its 
hideous symmetry became the rage and culminated in ‘mosai 
culture’ and ‘painted gravel’ abominations. While the craze 
for the ‘natural’ lasted, thousands of beautiful old pleasure. 
grounds were swept away; yet even during that time—some 
fifty years—instances of an inclination to return to the designs 
of former days were not lacking. Though taste is improved, 
there are still countless gardens in England laid out in the banal 
“natural taste,’ and many others have from time to time been 
planned without any real idea of what an Italian garden means, 
and, like the grounds of the Crystal Palace, are called by that 
name merely because they are stiffly arranged. | 
Many of the most pretentious and unsuccessful gardens in 
this country have been made during the past century upon 
these lines, and, like Chatsworth, Trentham, Castle Howard, and 
Alton Towers, are ugly, formal, and stereotyped in their idea: 
less geometry. On the other hand, we find a popular writer 
of the present day preaching the doctrine that when we accept 
Design as the ruler of the garden we have come to finality; the 
garden is to be laid out in a certain way only, and we dare not 
afterwards alter it. f 
Needless to say, these are not the lessons that we believe 
are taught by the old formal garden, the Mother of all gardening: 
At the root of the whole matter lies the thought that the 
garden is to be made a living-place and that its framework 1 
to be definitely constructed; but within certain limitations, th? 
garden may have as great variety as the house; the house A. 
eae, it must have walls, a roof and floor, yet one house E | 
ae Sse another. The practical use to be made of the garded 
bras i on ents | 
eae z y ufe. An idea, prevails that the Italian da 
summer maa eatin a p aeaniee. bat giona 126 
and space are mor pee Se a palace yand hong rê 
e common there than here and rendered m0 


necessary by the climate, the villa is often nothing more thi? | 


an airy, whitewashed structure, simply built. Where the hous 
is small, the idea of the garden as an extension is peculiarly g1% 


ful. One can imagine the welcome addition that the small 2 i 


closed garden, with its sheltering barriers and brick or P2 
flooring , makes on every fine day to the small sitting-room iLO 
which it opens, and once the garden is considered as part 0 m 
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puilding there is nothing but convenience and taste to determine 
the size of the rooms built, and the gardens near the house are 
recognised as so many different apartments belonging to its state 
its comfort, or its pleasure. In adopting the formal garden we 
need not copy it slavishly ; it is its spirit and principle we want 
to revive, and then let us improve it if we can and consider 
what new elements we can introduce into it. A small bit done 
well repays one more than an ill-planned, straggling waste of 
ground. 

A scheme which is present to the memory, where the house 
overlooks a fine view, consists merely of a wide terrace-walk along 
the south front, paved with large flagstones ; a light balustrade has 
pots of lemon and myrtle set along its borders, and immediately 
behind, at a lower level, lies a long, narrow rose-garden, screened 
and divided by clipped hedges. At one end is a graceful garden- 
house, and that is all. The cost has not been light, for paving- 
stones and balustrading are costly items; but what has been 
undertaken has been thoroughly done; additions can be made at 
any time, and as far as it goes the garden is a joy, and practically 
an indestructible one. A pathway on which to pace, four abreast, 
dryshod in all weathers, overlooking the wide expanse of moor 
and sea; a secluded series of nooks in which friends can pass 
hours in sheltered seclusion : what more need we ask of a garden? 

The thought that has been put into an old Italian garden 
can still be extracted from it, and we have much to learn in 
detail. The primary need of the garden being seclusion, we 
must notice the attention paid to walls and clipped hedges. Ilex, 
box, yew, beech, the quick-growing macrocarpa may all be pressed 
into our service, and the green background afforded by the fine, 
close texture of any of these is much more beautiful than that 
Sven by ornamental shrubs, which are generally ugly and out 
of place. Green barriers give a feeling of comfort and privacy, 
and they are the sort of garden furnishing which increases m 
value with every year. As they grow high and strong, they 
can be played with, arches cut in them framing glimpses of 
= distance, niches scooped to hold a stone figure or a vase, OF 

n the common oil-jar, overflowing with rose geraniums or 
asturtiums. There seems no good reason why we should not 
S our walls as varied and worthy a feature as they a 
washeg "3 England we find good old red-brick walls, or the "Ede 

nee thatched cob, but the ordinary high wall is too apt 
mould. poe We might have plaster walls with stone coping 
we is, and voluted, with pedestals to hold vases; and 
which a use clairvoyées, through the wrought-iron 
visitors $ could look out over the surrou di I 
© Florence will recollect the | 
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Villa Capponi, or the long, low wall, made with a Seat TuMiy 
along it, which bounds the bowling;green at Villa Salviati, or the 
brick wall round the flower garden at Villa Palmieri, about for 
feet high, and to which slender brick arches have been added, 
affording a series of pictures framed in twining creepers ani 
having pilasters formed by narrow, topped cypresses. Retaining 
walls, holding back a higher part of the ground, are practicable, 
and may be simple or as stately as you please. That at Vill 
Colonna is a fine example, with groups of pillars framing niche 
in which statues are placed; yet often the retaining wall is only 
a brick or stone facing, completed by a narrow coping, with 
perhaps a stone trough or basin at its base into which wate 
trickles from the high ground above. Garden pavilions mighi 
take the place of our ugly and useless summer-houses. A gardep. 
house, sheltered from the cold winds and open to the sunny side, 
if well built, of sufficient size, and provided with dry flooring 
and comfortable seats, would tempt us to sit under its protection! 
on many a mild day from October to May. It may form a sort 
of centre-piece to social life, like those twin casini in the Lante 
garden, where the family archives tell us that all the company 
would gather, to act plays and recite and make love, when the 
great Roman family and their friends came out to pass the 
summer in the mountains. One sees no reason, now thal 
al fresco plays have become so popular, why the outdoor theatre 
should not be revived; no doubt the wonderful clipped theatre 
of Italy were the work of several generations, but the best thing 
are done with an eye to the future, and it is an attitude which 
makes the creation of a garden a work of real importance. The 
flavour of romance is handed down to us by the traditions af 
past frivolities. A libretto of the eighteenth century is preserve 


in one of these villas and against the rôle of the leading lady is the 
observation ‘I cannot do this part justice, as Rinaldo is so luke | 


warm’ ! (tanto tepido). i 
Water is plentiful in our country, yet how seldom do wé st 
or hear a fountain. Italian gardens are rich in founts a 
Tunnels, tanks and basins, and water in every form in which £ 
can be used is one of the chief features of every compositio, 
Those fountains are of endless beauty and variety, the sm# 
villa, has its mossy basins, its aqueducts, and its set pieces. 
times they are fountains of sculpturesque beauty, such as 


at Villa Petraia near Florence, where the shallow marble b? 
is carved with ribbons 


where the nymph above, b 


y a happy conceit of Gian Bolog®?’ 


wrings the water from her hair so that it falls in sp? Kiti 


showers ; or we have the grand reservoir of Villa Torlonia, W 
balustrading in the form of a great quatrefoil surrounds 2 


Qa 
GJ 
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pool, set in a shady woodland, or the high centre plece at 
Mondragone, where the dragons cluster round the base of three 
plateaux tossed up above one another, and the sparkling jet of 
water rises higher still. We could recall a hundred others, and 
the conception we gain of what water means as affording life 
and movement, of being to the garden what eyes are to a face, 
the delight afforded by its refreshing murmur and silver splash 
should encourage us, wherever possible, to include such a delicious 
adjunct. We may not be able to compass an elaborate water- 
piece, it might be quite unsuitable, but our ‘pond’ may be 
given character by a stone border and animation by a sparkling 
jet; water may spout from a faun’s mask or drip over the edges 
of a shell, while we learn how much is often to be gained by 
the vertical scheme of lighting which a surrounding belt of green 
can impose, and how much the charm of a secluded retreat 
on a drowsy afternoon is enhanced by the refreshing and sug- 
gestive murmur of water mingling with the hum of bees and 
the lazy note of the wood pigeon. 

Having planned the garden, let us think of its flooring. 
Nothing is too good in this way for the inside of our house. 
We should scorn the idea of covering every room with coarse 
matting or drugget, so do not let us be satisfied with the mean 
and inadequate material of gravel, at any rate for the more 
intimate portions of the ground. Gravel was unknown in old 
gardens, and though it may be convenient for extended walks, 
any substitute is to be preferred, both for appearance and com- 
fort. Flagstones, river-stones, grass, brick, beaten earth are all 
excellent alternatives. The steep descents of the Boboli Gardens, 
though they have since been disfigured by gravel, were 
originally of earth, dark and moss-grown, across which narrow 
transverse bars of stone were placed at intervals of two or three 
feet. Much of the dignity of the courtyard in the Casino of 
the Vatican Gardens is owing to the noble old flagstones, laid 
Without cement, with which it is floored. The same marked 
interest is given by this way of treating the ground, whether 
we find it on the paved terrace which Haddon Hall long ago 
°rrowed from Italy, or on the flagged path of a thatched cottage ; 
to either it adds an incalculable charm. A garden-maker who 
as not consulted old methods is too much inclined to lay brick ; 
ee with mortar or cement, thereby pga pede 
ricty “priving them of the irregularities which a ae 
ieee quality. Stones should be heavy eee ak 
brick Position, or should be imbedded in the a bance 3 
sand. Cught to be laid in patterns in a thi a 
i bich drains away the moisture and 3 
“mp and slimy in wet weather. This is a fa 
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found in old farm kitchens in the West of England and illustrates 
what we have already insisted upon, that it is immaterial whether 
such a detail is actually to be found in an Italian garden; the 
principle is the same, that of providing an agreeable and dignified 
i floor to our pergola or terrace. 
: Steps share the same unidea-d fate in England and too oftey 
are stiff and hideous, whereas in Italy they are always beautiful, 
Even stately stairways can be ruined by steepness, by want of 
proportion and heavy sides, and it is seldom recognised to what 
happy designs short flights lend themselves. The entrance to 
the garden of the Canephorae at Caprarola has a low flight of 
steps formed out of heavy stones, hollowed and shaped into a , 
deep inward curve, much more original than a series of straight 
lines, while in a flight at Campi the inward-reaching plan is 
treated octagonally. The idea of stonework is apt to suggest 
extravagant visions, but these are quite modest designs, and | 
once a very slight framework is established, in addition to clipped | 
hedges, the restfulness which is the peculiar quality of an old 
pleasance is secured. Such a garden need not be on a grand 
scale, but it will have the charm of stability and seclusion. 
The use of vases and figures and other garden furniture is 
a point to consider. One wonders that young sculptors out at 
elbows for a job do not devote more time and thought to the 
production of stonework appropriate to English gardens. There 
are many types of figure which, if good and graceful and well ° 
placed, would add interest and distinction to a very simple scheme. 
The Seasons, the Months, the tutelary Goddess, a faun or putti 
all suggest themselves. Even now it is difficult to get the þeauti- 
ful shapes and ornaments in modern work which distinguish f 
the multitude of vases which adorn such terraces as those # 
Villa Torlonia or Garzoni. Everything of this kind, howevée , 
must be well placed, and here the Italians excelled. ‘Their ilex 
walls as they grew high and thick afforded niches for statues, | 
balustrades Were planned to hold vases, aqueducts led to tHe | 
fountain which Was placed amid encircling seats or in an enclos- 
14 Ing grove. It is marvellous what a magic can be imparted byt 


$ @ graceinl garden figure, which in our climate soon loses 1$ | 
a new’ effect, though it need not be allowed to become t% 

H forlorn.. i j 
p T Sir George Sitwell, in The Making of Gardens, has graspel 

e 


spirit of the Italian garden and the lessons to be learses i 
Bo es garden craft of Italy as few writers have done. Th 
who have the opportunity of building great gardens cannot o. 
better than to study his pages and also those of The Art of Garda” | 
Design by Mr. Inigo Triggs; but such builders will always ? | 
in the minority, and the thought we would urge the ordinat) $ 


Y 
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individual to grasp 1s that the principles which underlie the old 
methods are applicable to moderate as well as to grandiose com- 
positions. If ground is laid out with due attention to cornfort 
and convenience the result will be a series of surprises as one 
feature leads on to and makes the next possible, and as the 
garden is drawn into life and becomes a place to be lived in 
rather than to be looked at. 

It may be objected that nothing has been said about flowers. 
It is true, as has been noticed, that little care is bestowed upon 
them in Italy ; but there is no intention to exclude flowers, which 
are only more lovely and make more effect, set against a back- 
ground of sober green. 

We have suggested the livable quality of these old villas as 
one secret of their abiding charm. Another quality they possess, 
which must impress all who study them, is that of durability. 
The beauty which lies in velvet lawns and wealth of flowers is 
lost by the neglect of a season; the paths and beds become 
choked, the lawns degenerate into rough meadows; if the neglect 
lasts for a few years, all traces of cultivation are obliterated and 
the decay becomes squalid rather than romantic. But a hundred 
years more or less make little difference to such gardens as we 
have been describing; they require and receive scanty care, 
beyond a yearly clipping. The stonework grows stained and 
hoary, the flagstones heave, the fountains gather moss; yet the 
whole effect is more beautiful than it was in days of early grandeur, 
while the harmonious scheme is easy to trace and always possible 
to recapture. d 

The writer is well aware that in upholding the principles which 
govern the Italian garden no forlorn hope is urged. For some 
years past architects and masters of design have been devoting 
their energies to make gardens a more integral part of the build- 
ings they surround, and many of the small gardens lately built 
to lesser country houses are proofs of these efforts and their success. 

e all expect to see the demand and the response to it growing 
still more defined, and the present article is only one more attempt 
to accentuate the taste, to provide it with a basis in reason and 
tradition, and to deprecate more attention being devoted to flowers 
than to the setting in which they are to be seen. : il 

Nor need we fear that a garden built upon these lines a 
lack that individual touch which, after all, gives & charming 
can never be imparted by mere soulless copying ox the a 
revival of a fashion. A definite and truthful purpose will Tia 

boe if its principles are intelligently understood- 

b he determination to do the work well, eveni ay 
Y degrees, will result in creating something W 

18, and the initial plan can be modiled or © 
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experience and circumstances dictate. As logic and beauty meet, 
endless variety will be possible, and the charm of personal seleg. 
tion in detail will follow. The thought of building for the future, 
of creating in a durable form, is a worthy one and to bę 
encouraged in these days of hurry and impatience. Whether we 
produce a well-built garden house, a graceful gateway, a pic- 
turesque hall, a flight of steps, a paved walk, a fountain, if jt 
be good in itself and appropriate to its position, we are making 
something which posterity will not easily allow to perish. Let ys 
plan our gardens as did those men who planned so long ago the 
gardens which delight us still to-day. Let us plan them clearly 
and strongly and build them well, with the thought of the joy 
that shall be taken in them by generations yet unborn : so they 
shall be places of rest and refreshment to all who are akin to 
us through their need of and their love for these things; they 
shall add to the enjoyment and the peace of daily life long after 
we are gone ; and, though the garden-maker’s very name may be | 
forgotten, the garden shall still speak to ears attuned to hear of 
the thought and love and labour which went to the creating of 


— 


its beauty. 
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EUGENICS, ETHICS AND RELIGION 


EUGENICS is a movement eagerly being forwarded by some people, ‘$ 
misunderstood or ignored by a very large number, and actively . 
distrusted by a few. I doubt if any good movement for the 
betterment of the human race has ever been without these three 
concomitants : encouragement, indifference, distrust; and the 
greatest movements have enjoyed or endured all three in the 
largest degree. The object of those who favour the movement is 
by persuasion and explanation to transfer some of those who form 
class 2 to class 1 : and some from class 3 either to class 1 or 2; 
that is, to change them from being outspoken adversaries into 
supporters, even though they may have to pass on the way into 
the large, grey crowd of Englishmen whose demeanour towards 
eugenics will then take the form of shrugging the shoulder, and, 
perhaps, of holding the tongue. Some, however, we may hope, 
will skip actively over class 2 and swell the ranks of class 1. 
Now class 3, if I am not mistaken, is composed largely of 
people who are genuinely alarmed at eugenics, and believe that 
it is characterised by an irreverent disposition to talk openly and 
crudely of things hitherto treated as sacred, and to advocate 
rather mechanical remedies for troubles mainly spiritual. Many of 
these critics are religious people. On the other hand, the eugenists 
are inclined to despair of the religious folk as being inclined not 
to leave well alone but ill alone : that is, they charge them with Pid: 
acquiescing in a very serious and appalling state of things brought Er 
about largely by reticence and-mistimed ru and refusing j 
to see that the one course to pursue when reticence has failed 
1S to speak; and they are further inclined to hold that ti 
mistaken view is encouraged by religion itself. ; 
Such, roughly speaking, seem to be the feelings of two grou 
We ought to be desirous of helping to a better mutual u 
Standing, and I will attempt to indicate lines of tho 
may forward this object by noticing first what 
principle of eugenics is. One of Bishop 
Sayings was that all controversy concerns 
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j j with racial development, anq 
Eugenics, then, 1s it way; that is, as hoping to 
denie vag we ea a the future. It occupies itself with 
extract from it ie ai Now, it that were all, it might be di 
generations yet a ee ald go no further thant 
a form of patriotism ; and x % Ai ae fairly tres Le 
a eee If I had said that the genera- 
ee ae a aie exclusively the English stock, or even 
Uae i think the definition would have been demurred 
t th mand of narrowness. In other words, we have become 
ee ral f bettering human life : but let us see 
cosmopolitan in our aims of be ng meine N 
what that means. Instead of our ground princip e being simply 
roti restate it as follows: Eugenics is a move- 
patriotism, we must res l i a 
ment for emphasising certain aspects of the pre eea 
human life. It has definite practical aims connected wit 1; ue 
not at all limited by, problems of sex. The reason why it has 
so far dealt mainly with those problems is that they seem Meg 
been either neglected or misunderstood. But the important a 
is that the ground principle of eugenics is a deepened sense i 
the value of human life. But this sense is a direct outcome 0. 
Christianity. No one has ever contributed to the deepening : 
that sense in any way comparable to that which was the wor 
of Christ. I doubt if this will be disputed : but we must notice 
that Christianity teaches the infinite value of human life, not | 
because healthy men make good soldiers, but because men are 
spiritual beings and have immortal souls. Whatever a eugenist 
might verbally deny, I hold that he virtually accepts that doc- 
trine, else he would not be concerned with future generations 
of men not British ; whereas at present he is quite ready to Jom 
an international conference and tell foreigners what he has learnt 
at home. This is a really striking fact in human history. 
Does, then, eugenics do, or try to do, anything more than 
Ee sensible Christians are trying to do? Perhaps not more than 
a ‘sensible Christians - but then, some Christians are not sensible, 
i and even if they were, they would be none the worse for using 


some better long-distance glasses than they have used hitherto. 
The eugenist recogni 


human life must opera 
many good Christia 
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which he does not understand himself, and which he contradicts 

daily in his own life. Such things have happened, and have not 

helped to bridge the gulf, but to widen it. Moreover, the eugenist 

ought to be welcomed by the religious trainer of the young, since 

he can show him how vigorously Science corroborates the true 

principles of child-training. But I think a Christian educator 

can hardly be expected to give this welcome to biology unless it 

comes as an addendum to something deeper and more personal. 

This point requires some amplification. | 
By the word Christian I mean a man who really believes that l 

at a certain period the Deity gave to mankind a revelation of 

truth and a power to live in it which they could not otherwise 

have gained. For such a man really holding that belief, it is 

inconceivable that there can be any higher aim in education than 

the implanting in a vital fashion, as a living and growing thing, 

that Truth which he has himself received : especially as he knows 

it was given in order that it should be passed on, and because he 

feels that there is in it a self-propagating power if the early 

planting is done according to nature. In other words, truths 

about man’s relation to God must obviously take precedence of 

all truths which only deal with man’s relation to his fellow-men 

or his care of his own body. That is to say, they take precedence 

not only because they were specially revealed, but because they 

underlie the others and make it possible for them to be learnt and 

practised. Of course, there are some who hold that this depend- 

ence of morality upon religion is absurdly overstated. But I 

am not anxious to dispute the matter now : my object is to show , | 

clearly what is the deepest of all the presuppositions in a Chris- 

tian’s mind in order that everyone may understand how he must 

approach all questions of moral education. Unless he is a sham 

he must be unshakably convinced that true thoughts about God, 

planted deeply enough in a child’s mind and interpreted by every — 

moral problem that arises as time goes on, and by every lapse 

from the ideal of which the child may be guilty, do really settle 

the whole question of character-training ; with a few common- 

sense precautions, there remains very little else that requires to 

be done. If anyone thinks such a view irrational or unintelli- 

gible he is welcome to. I don’t ask him to accept it, bute 

show consideration for it, because it is utterly impossible oth 

Wise to work with him, and the eugenist and the Christian 

Teally so near together that there should be no difficulty abo 

co-operation between them. The first truth for the ies 

®ugenist is the second truth in the Christian series a 

i beakable value of human life; the eugenist start 

ree Christian treats it as a corollary of so 
© mystic which the eugenist may oF 
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Is there anything in this difference as to fundamentals which | 
ought to prevent unity, even cordial amity a genes common 
purpose? I see nothing that need prevent ene ut there ate 
many things that do, and one of them undoubtedly is a certain 
inability on the part of religious people to recognise the plain, 
practical outcome of their religious principles in ordinary aig 
If human life is so precious, as they are bound to believe it is, 
how is it they acquiesce so readily in its wreckage, and look 
askance at others who are labouring to pilot the vessels into 
harbour without dashing them on to hidden reefs? 

That is one hindrance ; here is another on the other side. If 
a eugenist has never made clear to himself why he estimates 
human life so highly, and yet makes his estimate a foundation of 
all his aims and endeavours, he is in some danger of forgetting 
that to a Christian all subjects connected with sex must be 
approached with reverence as sacred ground : not only because ' 
there are in his mind certain deep convictions about every man | 
being endowed by his Creator with something of creative power 
shown in fatherhood, but also because if he has any experience 
of young boys he knows that if the sense of reverence in them 
is violated immeasurable harm is done, and that there is no 
subject in which a young boy demands reverence more urgently 
than in matters ‘of sex. Now, when these are the man’s convic- 
tions, imagine what must be his feeling when he hears some 
advocates of eugenist principles insisting on what is called a 
progressive programme in the dim twilight of the most personal, 
most mysterious region of our wonderful human nature ; or when 
he reads some of the coarse, naked utterances which have been 
BS nned— mostly on the other side of the Atlantic—showing an 
incredible disregard for all that is meant by tenderness and 
slay of feeling, as well as for great and soot sli 
tee coun i that is best and most stable and most living 
experience, he aa ey z thir I say, has been H 
by a cricketer who ae : oe h een dine ors ised a 
to Australia several ee E steamship with ten on i 
one ee ee go His companion in the cabin ha 
and poured out the a € morning the steward brought it in 

: water. Our friend, who was not 9 
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but about its own inevitable influence. It should be noted that 
ĮI am trying to explain the attitude of thorough-going representa- 
tives of both groups. Well, is it not the fact that the more 
thorough-going a Christian is in his loyalty to the teaching of his 
Master, the more unworldly he must be, and if he is unworldly, 
how can he be patriotic? How can he concern himself in any 
vigorous or persevering fashion with difficult mundane problems? 
Have not his efforts in the past been always devoted solely to 
spreading the knowledge of what he believes to be the truth, 
and leaving it to work its own effect on outward conditions? | 
Doubtless there have been many even of the ministers of religion 
who have done good work in social matters, but are they not 
decried by their more spiritually-minded brethren, and, if so, 
is there any hope of eugenists securing these latter as allies? 
These questions go deep into a quagmire of controversy which 
discusses the complex riddle of the relation between principles 


and i ween meditation and acti faith and works, 


labour and prayer, and so forth. I cannot go far into the 
obscurity, but perhaps it will tend to allay some anxieties if I 


mention the change which has come about in the ideas of reli- 
gious people as to the claims of this world and the nest. 
Historically there would be much of interest to say in regard to 
the tone of feeling down to quite recent times; but I will only 
refer to one incident often mentioned by Mr. Gladstone. By a 
rare chance the well-known statesman Lord Melbourne once 
heard a plain, modern sort of sermon dealing with present-day 
problems in a practical fashion. His lordship on the conclusion : 
of the service was heard, as he was pulling on his gloves in the K. 
porch, denouncing the sermon as follows (with suitable modifi- ) 
cations) : ‘ Hang it all! did ye ever hear such a thing? I believe 
in religion and all that, and want to hear a man preach about = 
such things, but when you are talked to about matters of ordinary Ber: 
life—bless me! what next?’ Such a comment would never be 5 
heard nowadays. Christians—Englishmen at any rate—have 
lately come to see that the Founder of their Faith not only 
planted new ideas in men’s minds about their relation to God, — 
and immensely strengthened the vitality of old ones, but He also — 
extended His beneficent activity to so mundane & matter as 
bodily health; how, then, can anyone say that Christianity 
no concern with the environment of our fellow-men? or t 
bodily health or the health of the next generation, m S fa 
$ depends on the forethought of this? Of course, as Soon 
Reg the matter is discovered, a danger arises 
pee ought to be mainly spiritual, becoming 
it oeng of tables,’ but that is 
Suffice that the example of 
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that we are intended to beautify and refresh and cheer the lives 
of others in this present world, not only to prepare them for the 7 
xt. 
$ i Thus many indications point towards co-operation, and both 
35 parties would gain by it in different ways. The religiously. 
minded would gain fresh insight into the application of their 
deepest principles to practical problems : while the scientifically. 
minded would gain in an increased reverence for facts connecte] 
with so surpassingly wonderful a thing as the propagation of 
human life, owing to a surer grasp of their own lofty principle, 
which I think we cannot be wrong in tracing directly to the 
influence of Christianity. 
But if the co-operation is to be completely harmonious, and 
; as effective in action as it might be, there is a very interesting 
corollary to be drawn from what has been said. It is briefly this: 
In so far as we believe our fundamental principle to be true, 
we shall plant it in young minds for its own sake, not primarily 
because its outcome will be beneficial to humanity. 
The importance of this corollary is so vital that I must devote f 
a paragraph or two to explaining its drift. The deeper a principle 
is the more potent it is for good in solving practical problems: 
but it can only be applied promptly and with insight by those 
who have learnt to know it as a living truth by their experience 
since they were children. Now this knowledge only grows if the — 
principle is given to the child as something sublime and selt- 
evident, and needing no commendation from the requirements of 
practical life familiar to adults but outside the child’s horizon. — 
It is astonishing how often this canon is ignored. The child has 
e patura] affinity for a mystery, but it must be presented in í 
orm that appeals to his personal affections. Now take the 
ground principle of eugenists, the value of human life. Remember 
there are some people in England whom we classified as in 
! group 1, who have a strong sense of that value. There ! 
; co lange? The to have it not. How is this? Why is cass! 
i in their childhood dia not ithe the on te a 
; id not imbibe the principle as a princip® 
b ee decisive primacy of position belonged for ; 
> Sut either they heard nothing about it at all, % i 
cr as something subordinate to a certat i 
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ting that the policy without the 
he principle must be self-evident Le 
it must be a corollary of some deep% | 
f to any healthy young mind. E 
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e t Here we can clearly see the immense advantage which the 
teacher enjoys when he finds that he has to do with a child in 
whom there has been firmly and effectively planted the idea of 


th the Fatherhood of a Personal God. He can then presuppose in 

ly. the child a readiness to see the preciousness of human life, and 

eir to shape his own conduct in conformity with that doctrine. I 

ly. could say a great deal to show the appalling difficulty of planting 

ed that doctrine in any child’s mind so that it will live and grow 

of and bear abundant fruit, unless his view of life is already 

le, dominated and quickened by embryonic personal religion; but | 

he hat is not my concern just now : I want here to appeal to those | 
who on the whole agree with this statement and admit the 

nd necessary priority of religion, to take a further step and realise 

ng the plain need of the religion being taught, not because it will 

5: save England—though it will—not because it might make this 

le, world a paradise—though it might—but because it is what it is, 


the response of the human heart to a divine appeal. As soon as 


jl 

} we see plainly that there is truth in that definition of religion, 
te there ought to be no hesitation whatever in agreeing that religion 
le must not be pressed on people because of its good effects on 
TE earth ; for that is an attempt to base something divine on some- 
a thing human. 

ce This is the mistake, for instance, of those who advocate the 
howd teaching of religion as a cure for the declining birth rate; the 
e feebleness of the appeal being apparent as soon as an objector 
of answers ‘ You assume that a declining birth rate is an evil: I 
no doubt your assumption.’ If, on the other hand, a eugenist or 


i biologist tells me that he sees no evidence of there having been 

at any time a divine appeal to mankind, then what I am now 
no i saying has, of course, no message for him. I am not saying he 
is wrong but that, if he wants the next generation to be 
eugenically-minded, he must cast about for some way of making 


r the doctrine of the value of human life a firm foundation for that 
4 Which has to be built upon it—viz. eugenics, and perhaps he 
ho | May agree with a lady who, though far from being ecclesiastically 
Je disposed, lately said that the only way of making head against 
or be ur social disorders would be for the 

or 


Play the part in their national training © H 
Or sustain the Bushido. But observe the cart before | 
a clamouring for the fruit before the seed is sown 
yo uti hunting for a religion in order to secure m 
u are in danger of losing both. 


So 
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But it is easy to misunderstand. This paper is not 4 ley 
for the truth of Christianity but an attempt to show the Telation 
to each other of scientific faith and religious faith : and the Possi. 
bility of their working together in perfect concord and with 
mutual respect in a movement concerned with the highest of 
all earthly aspirations, the bettering of the average standard of 
human life; the raising of the highest thing we know of in the 
created universe. I am afraid the reader is hoping for something 
more practical than I have yet attempted to say; but there is 
one remark to be made before the practical suggestion with 
which I will bring this inquiry to a close. 

While we recognise the caution that is necessary in the view 
we take of religion as a social force, let us not be blind to the 
plain teaching of facts. It may be, and I feel sure it is, a mistake 
to try to make our children religious merely because, if we succeed, 
our own environments and theirs will be healthier and happier; 
but yet what a wonderful support it ought to be to our faith 
to see as clearly as most eugenists do, that the trustful surrender 
of ourselves to the highest mystery of which we can form any 


{ 


conception is the one hope for humanity, because, as soon as 
we begin to try to do this, there dawns upon the mind a new 


hope ; and the outcome of that hope is the charity about which 


there is no disagreement. It is only another word for the | 
eugenist’s estimate of the value of human life, and for many | 
centuries the. deepest minds have recognised that the chrono — 


logical order of the birth of new ideas is faj hope, and charity: 
not charity, hope, and faith; and yet that the greatest stimulus 
to faith and the longing for it is the perception of the royal beauty 
- of the hope and charity which spring from it with rapid growth 
and vital vigour. For instance, to-day, when we are appalled 
by the complexity and range of our social disorders, the woef 
piteousness of the wreckage and hayoc in young lives all around 
us, yet after all this very desolation is, and always has beet) 


the most powerful of all possible teachers of truth. If faith 


: and that our troubles are an evidence of truth: 


think they are gradually training us to the grandest of & 
practical perceptions—namely, that if disloyalty to a commo 
faith has been the real cause of so gigantic mischief, then th? 


fra 3 infinite 
hope. Tf the ignorin raught with an almost in 


8 of a principle ca tly, bow 
vast must be the power Kae ciple can work so potently 


stronghold, ye prisoners of hope.’ y 
_ But this change cannot take place in a day; and while ` 
are conferring together time flies, If what I conceive ti 
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inciple is the beginning of all healing, then ab | 


8 “nglish people to do what they loathe—that 3 
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possible comes to pass, there will be a saving revival of home- 
life in England, and of home training; but meantime we have 
io deal with innumerable young lives which have been in this 
respect stunted and starved. What is to be done with the 
thousands of children who have never learnt what love, obedi- 
ence, and law mean from their life at home? ‘There is no doubt 
about the answer. Maimed and marred though our efforts may 
be, we cannot be wrong in trying to play the part of foster- 
parents; and huge though the sum total of our failures may 
very likely be, we must not doubt that every worker who tries 
to quicken the lives of young people by inspiring them with 
the touch of love is doing his utmost to spread a great truth. 
I mean that ultimately everything depends on our community 
listening again, with feelings of awe and wonder, to Nature’s 
still, small voice. She tells us in tones now of menace and 
heartrending appeal, now of the gentlest persuasion, that truths 
planted in the earliest years of life are the truths that live and 
bear fruit, and that the planter is the parent, whose responsibility 
cannot be given to another without loss. It may be, in short, 
the truest eugenics to revive in every class of society the mean- 
ing of home, as the place where the seeds of physical, moral, 
and spiritual life are sown. 
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WOMAN AND POET ; 

1 

BESIDE the giant Victorians, Browning and Tennyson, ther ; 

stands a woman who, like them, is ranked among the great 4 

English poets; a woman who, as they did, set great thougtts{ d 

in great verse; a woman of the ‘large utterance’ belonging y 

the Olympians; one who possessed in heaped-up measure thit ra 

vitality and verve, that fervid humanity, that keen realisation E b 

j the divine, with that inspiration which has rightly been desenbal) h 
my as august. i A 
a The poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is classed, ani i 
inevitably classed, with that of these men, not merely becaus y 

7 she won her bays about the same time that they were winning tl 
theirs—one of them slowly enough—but on account of the mas v 

and impact of her verse, which makes it impossible to rank hen © tl 

i even in the very forefront, with any of the women singers wh? t 

a had’ sung or were singing in England in early or mid-Victorial i 

if days. Nor ‘can she be classed even with the women of riche m 
and fuller music than those, women who have sung or WM fa 

ave Singing among us now. Yet the greatness of her work) A 

not sexless : her womanhood beats through it like a pulse. $ S 

18 womanhood, not femininity, still less feminism. Therefore!) ™ 

Seems meet to call her, as she called her Italian sister, Lav" i x 

Savio, Woman and Poet. ~ fs Z 

Mrs. Browning could have done otherwise in the way of x 
Ga than in the writing of verse : as a matter of fact, she pa 
a, mg good prose too; but poetry she must be f ot 
> ompulsion was on her, the compulsion thet | 4 


oets of whom we say that they are born 


Her early life was that of the : il whi 
; k mes chat of the “golden childhood’ 3 
among the fairest and Sweetest of gifts for strength in J 


to come, and for that mi 
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This childhood of hers was none the less natural and wholesome 
for her mental travellings in the realms of old, instanced by 
the fact that, on her ninth birthday, her association with the 
number which, as our children say, she -had just struck, was 
that the Greeks had spent nine years in besieging Ilium. Her 
garden, too, held a huge figure meant for Hector, cut in turf, 
with gentianella eyes, gillyflower and box nose, daffodils for 
helmet, a sword of flashing lilies, a breastplate of daisies, and 
a belt of periwinkles. The life at the beautiful home, Hope 
End, was deeply imprinted upon her heart and mind; we trace 
it through much of her poetry, generally, indeed, with the 
touch of sorrow. We like to think of her, as she paints herself 
in The Lost Bower, as one who did not care for the straight walk 
that made a bit of mischief impossible, but is drawn into the 
depths of the wood ‘by a glamour past dispute,’ and finds a 
reward for her enterprise with its wholesome little touch of 
naughtiness, the wonderful bower that is hers for this one day, 
but is never to be found again. But to her the memories of 
her childhood are bringers of sorrow, and for nothing would 
she, in the days to come, see again the ‘ Malvern Hills for 
mountains counted’ which she had loved in days of her early 
youth. The descriptions of nature in Aurora Leigh have 
the ring of memory, not of imagination. She puts them into the 
mouth of a child who has unchildly thoughts and ways, and steeps 
them in the little girl’s bitter tears. But there are happier 
things in Hector in the Garden and The Lost Bower. 

The first cloud upon her girl-life was an accident which 
made her a captive to a couch for some time. Then there came 
family losses, the chief of which was the loss of Hope End. 
After the country freedom, and the fresh air and sea-breezes of 
Sidmouth, where some time was spent, there came the closeness 
and comparative confinement of the London life, to grow, before 
very long, into a closeness and confinement more heavy still- 


a the life was a time of production, and the country-bred 
lr. 


new 
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force her to write of it as she did in a poem distin 
by much beauty and sublimity, from which we shoul 
like to quote more than the line ‘ His will is as a spirit Withi 
“ my spirit.’ Miss Barrett wrote much, and in various Way, 
Tt is odd to think of her as writing poems to fit the illustrati 
in Finden’s Tableaux of National Character, Beauty an: 
Costume. One likes to linger over the pre-Victorian flavour 
title of this production, the editorship of which passed frou 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s hands into those of Miss Barrett’s friend, Mis 
Mitford. But long ago literary people did not seem 4 
object to be associated with this kind of thing; Sir Walter St: 
for instance, printing The House of Aspen in The Keepsake, 
One of our poet’s contributions to Finden, The Romam j 
7 the Page, has an interest for us in connexion with an old childs 
wish of hers to dress up as a boy, and run away ‘to be a paget 
Byron! The poem itself is not without beauty and suggestion 
but the situation is an anachronism, the knight, in his disapprov! 
ne of the lady’s disguise as a page, being really an early nineteeni 
century gentleman of much propriety in his decided views ast 
what was correct for young ladies to do. 

Elizabeth lost her mother when she was about twenll. 
Between her and her father there was a very deep and stro 
attachment, a great sympathy being given to her by him, a! 
a great helpfulness, which her dedication to the volumes publistel 
by her in 1844 fully acknowledges. This should be remen 
bered, even though we know of the sorrowful estrangeméll 
of later years, an estrangement as unreasonable as cruel. I 
a estrangement is writ in brass: let us not feel that the mo 
pi Pau part of the relation between Mr. Barrett and i 
i noo has its story Writ in water. Her love for him W 

©, and the suffering entailed by the loss of his afecti 
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ugh her life, married and single, | 
© have time or inclination to read: 
er earlier days was Greek literature 
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one which has left so large a mark on her work. She was 
gripped by the greatness of it. It is interesting to note how 
she says that she has heard of Mr. Browning’s interest in the 
Greek dramatists. 

The terrible sorrow of her brother Edward’s death, a sorrow 
enshrined in her great De Profundis, had a most deep and lasting 
effect upon her; and there were other sorrows, too, for her to 
share; and the shades of the room of a hopeless invalid were to 
wrap her round. But these things would not absolutely account 
for the absence from her poetry of that elastic joy in life and 
external nature which is surely a gift divine, and a gift by no 
means confined to the whole in body and spirit. Some are 
pleased to call this natural joy of life and in life a pagan thing, 
incompatible with Christianity. ‘La Croix barre plus ou moins 
la vue libre de la nature,’ said Sainte-Beuve; a saying against 
which let us protest with all the might we have. It seems as if our 
poet had somewhat suffered from the infection of thought like this. 
Her view of life seems to be that, after the days of childhood, 
the earth is but a place of trial and probation, offering little to 
tempt the immortal spirit from its allegiance on high, and yet per- 
petually tempting and snaring. Whereas Christianity, including 
as it does all the gifts of the Supreme Giver, must have a place 
for the joy of life and the delight in beauty; and the splendid 
unison in which the needs of the flesh and the spirit are reconciled 
is assuredly to be desired. That renunciation which we value so 
deeply is the greater and the more august by reason of the 
greater and fuller power of possession. If the hand be up- 
Stretched to receive all the sovran good that it can hold, the 
more can it lay upon the altar when it curves downward with 
lts gifts. As there will always be the need for readiness to 
Tenounce, so there must ever be the need for readiness to 


use. If the sons of God shouted for joy when the universe was 


Made, should we not also rejoice in its splendour and its beauty, 
and in its mystery, too? 

Wordsworth, of the wholesome heart, speaks of the deep 
Power of joy. Not to religion, but to the narrowing of the view 
of it, may we attribute what seems a defect in the conception 
of life possessed by Elizabeth Barrett; and the atmosphere of 
an invalid life, and the suffering that was her lot in varo: 
Ways, did not tend to give her a free look-out. She was bro 
hee Wings carried her into freer regions there did ne 
T Until her later life the broadening which she 
‘on vy Written in March 1845. Sp ofat 
ned. the | Plymouth Brethr 
4 ter than T, and now the 
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the world wider than I once thought it, and I see God’, loved 
broader than I once saw it.’ t 

Sho described Chaucer with ‘his infantine Familiar clasp ¢ 
things divine.’ This was not her own experience ; She did no 
know that familiar clasp of things divine which, with that insight 
of hers, she attributes to the poet of the days of Faith. He yy 
born to it. She did not obtain that freedom. But her view y 
life broadened, and, as a consequence, it must have deepened, 
Yet even after the great joy that came to her own life, an 
proved to her what life could be, the minor is still dominant in 
her poems. 

To look for anything like the joy of life we must take her 
with the children whom she loves to speak of: their joy isa 
natural thing, and she would not have life without them. The 
children whom she actually brings into her poems are, however, 
very unchildlike. Witness the child in her Vision of Poets, and 
him also in The Lay of the Brown Rosary. With these we may 
compare the little brother in Réssetti’s Sister Helen and the 
delightful boy in The Winter's Tale, whom, to the present 
writer’s shame be it spoken, she most blameworthily forgot 
when, in the pages of this very Review, she spoke rather 
slightingly of Shakespeare’s children. It is Mrs. Brownings 

- description of children that is beautiful. What mother but would 
recognise the lovely picture of Marian Erle’s baby? 

If we have not in her work the joy of life, and of nature, i 
we have however the ardour of faith and the patience of hope | 
and these things are great, and we need to possess them. 

Mrs. Browning’s sense of the poet’s mission was a very dee? | 
one. It runs through her verse and finds its expression mole | 
Particularly in A Vision of Poets, as far as her earlier work i | 
concerned. Here the poet is the sufferer. He has to drink 
oe er at the bidding of her who has come ‘to ee 

X an p k FE zi But he is to lift no cup of e : 

Ka bears in his s irit : b sone a bene heatty: of Se ia i 
iy Ret mk de a beauty passing the earth store.’ He belie ue 

ay -Te daare ta etes oh nen ted sine for, til ee 

4 quiver, like javeling Si . ee meee ofhi Py ; 

ti ; - e drinks of the bitter wave, World's 

3 


of the sickening water World’s love- 5 IE 
pool with weights of s love; and the ghastly 


A gliding by, and toads 


ee downcast upon it; with E g 

: crawling ; whil ingi ats’ W 

are spread in his face. This i aati ne es sees 0 | 

l vision of those who ‘died for Beauty as martyrs do For Troth 
the ends being scarcely two.’ Then, in a great church, be 5% 
a vast company around the altar, and these are the chief poets 
of the world. Brief characteristics of each of these poets * 


ot 
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me given, often with a felicitous seizure of their main qualities, 
and always in verse of wonderful dignity. With all of them we 
Jof see the great wound where the heart should be, and the falling 
not of the drops of blood. For they have given their ‘liberal hearts 
ght io make the harmony of the world.’ All are content with their 
vag suffering and all accept it, in union with that of the Chief 
"of Sufferer. 
ed, It is a noble poem, and the occasional passing of hyper- 
and bole into exaggeration, with now and then the running of depth 
mit into obscurity, cannot largely detract from its value as a great 
song of great things. Yet, with all reverence for that which 
her lies so deep at the heart of things, the need of sacrifice and 
34 the teaching of Pain, we feel that there is a vaster truth than 
the our poet tells of, and a healthier atmosphere than the poets of 
et, her Vision have breathed. 
nd This poem has been dwelt on at length because it gives that 
ay | insistence on the poet’s mission, with the poet’s heritage ot 
he suffering, which seems always to have clung to Elizabeth 
ent Browning, and which, in fine form and in passion-deep loveli- 
got ness of expression, appears in one of her latest poems, A Musical 
her Instrument. Here again we have the convention of the doom of 
g's the poet. The poet’s temperament does mean greater capacity for 
ad suffering ; but surely the corollary of this must be a greater capacity 
4 for joy. We compare the condensation here—there is not a 
re | superfluous word in it—with the treatment of the subject in the 


Vision of Poets. 

j _ Is there not a certain amount of conventionality in the assump- 
ep tion that the world is such an unkind being, treating not only 
re its poets but its ordinary inhabitants with coldness and cruelty, 


especially if our sense of humour reminds us that we who thus 


pk Speak are the world to those of whom we speak? : 
yD ip A Mrs. Browning did not escape this—was it not in the air ?— 
fo | little as her own experience could haye given her of cruelty or 
ad neglect or the general misery in which she steeps her poet. This 
es N Sense of the world’s cruelty has perhaps its finest expression 10 
i her Confessions, where one whose life-work has been to lovers 
y a in the perfect way those who have, in return, dealt thus with — 
b; è her, Says : Š 
tb f God, over my head, 
Must sweep in the wrath of His judgment-seas, 


If He shall deal with me sinning, but only indeed the same 
And no gentler than these. 


th poem itself is beautiful. There is a swee 
a as metre, a rush of emotion; the lyric cry sen 
Ša ne but from the very heart of a : 
the house of friends. 2 
YOL LRI Naa 
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This poet always retained her belief in Christianity, Dot op} 

as the greatest and grandest of the ways of the speaking of Gog, | 

but as the perfect revelation, as the living power of life tempon] 

and eternal. This is the inspiration of what must count amon 
her greater poems, The Dead Pan. It could not have been written 
by one unfamiliar with the old mythology of Greece, which is 
set forth with marvellous beauty and power. What a concep. 
tion is that of the old gods, perhaps shut into floating islands, 
driven to the centre by the wind that keeps them out of sight 
of shore. The intense and solemn grandeur of the description of 
each god ; the metre with its falling trochees passing along in their 
dignity and bearing with them the very heart of a lamentation ; the 
refrain that tolls in, not too frequently to bring irritation to the 


ear, but just where it is naturally received and welcomed. We i 
be can hear the ‘silver clash of wings’ of the ‘ Twelve great gods of 
NEM Plato’s vision’; we can see the eagle of the Thunderer, now | 


no more in his triumph, but blind and old, as he ‘ roughs his | 
feathers in the cold.’ Gradually the note changes into the © 
` perfection of the bringing in of the True. The palsied mystery 


Í 
of ancient Vesta is there with the grey chin dropt on the knee. 


: - - that Greece who took your wages 
Calls the obolus outworn : 


And the hoarse, deep-throated ages 
Laugh your godships unto scorn : 

And the poets do disclaim you, 

Or grow colder if they name you— 
And Pan is dead. | 


` Then comes the great ‘ Calm 
_ the bark whence the ma: 
of ‘ Pan is dead,’ 


, of old, the bark went onward =~ 
riners were said to have heard the orj 
just as the Redeemer gave up His spirit. The | 
poem is full of strength and beauty, and may be cared for eve? ~ 
as we feel that there is a greater and a wider interpretation tha? 


our poet gave ; for we may say of Spenser and Milton that they [i 
knew more of the mightiness of Pan, who has kindly come t 
dwell with them below. 


By your beauty, which confesses 
Some chief. Beauty conquering you,— 
Yet the chief Beau 


ty conquers by includi 
It may seem dificult to E 


of Which Miss Barrett ailed } : 
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member that verse-form is in itself a kind of veil) wR lea 

that verse need not be the direct expression of personal feskad, 
and therefore what is said in poetry can escape being taken f 
the expression of a personal experience, whereas in a letter the 
writer, as it were, speaks face to face with its recipient. At any 
rate, the letters would prove the vitality of Elizabeth Barrett's 
being in altogether another way from its revelation in her poetry. 

In that poetry we have in art form her wide sweep of vision, 

vision far-reaching, if sometimes limited by the mist of 
tears; the selection of material to sing about; the soaring 

wing, or the swiftly gliding footstep. In the letters she 

is for the most part among us the woman full of interest, 

full of deep affection and home love, large-minded, bright, natural 

in expression. She is there revealed also as the valiant woman. 

Nothing could have been less descriptive of her than that she lay 

“rusting in a pool of tears.’ Which of us could have been braver? 

Which of us as brave? The amount of work that she did was 

wonderful. Poem after poem, reviews, translations, as well as 

letters innumerable. Her power of abstraction was great: she 

could write on little pieces of paper, putting the work away at 

call, and resuming it at will. It is difficult to realise that it 

was thus that Aurora Leigh was written. 

Tt cannot possibly be granted that, as it has been ungener- 
ously said, Elizabeth Barrett was a malade imaginaire. Her 
illness was a very real thing; illness upon illness indeed it was, 
from the injury to her spine as a young girl to the illness which 
left behind it the delicacy of the lungs which at last developed 
into the disease that killed her. The anguish of bereavement 
also wrought havoc on one so fragile, and as sensitive as fragile. 
and it is quite fair to suppose that the usual treatment of an 
invalid at that time was hardly conducive to the strengthening 
of a feeble frame. Such a complete change has come over our 
way of treating invalids that it is difficult to realise the window 
at Torquay once or twice open for an inch, or the darkening 
of rooms where we desire to admit light as well as air. But 7 
even her invalid imprisonment was much exaggerated. In 1844 
she tells Horne, who had been guilty of this exaggeration m 
What he had said of her in the New Spirit of the Age, -I ne 
not been shut up in the dark by any manner of means. — 
enjoys the joke of a barrister who said to her brother th 
the way, he supposed his sister was dead. “ Dead? D a 
the astonished reply. ‘Why, yes. After Mr. Ho 
of her being sealed up hermetically in the dark £ 
Jears, one can only calculate upon he 

ere are certain co sai 
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There is the plenitude of time in which to think out great 


thoughts, or to digest mental food. | There is the absence of the 
burden of conventions, so necessary in customary social life ; ther 
is also the freedom from ordinary home duties which to some 
at least, may have barred the way to literary success, There i 
the possibility of choosing among proffered visits, without 4 
reasonable fear of offending. 

What a hold she had upon life! She lived as few have lived 
who have had the weight to carry that was laid upon her, and 
which she bore not merely with patience and resignation but 
with vigour and power. She flung herself into her work—it was 
work to her, not a graceful relaxation ; and yet all the time she 


- never failed in tenderness and the high courtesies of affection 


in her home and with her many correspondents. She said that 
all the life and strength that were in her had passed ‘nto her 


poetry, but this was not the case. Song was not the only channel _ 
in which the waters of her soul were flowing, though it was to ' 


her, she said, the pou sto, not to move the world, but to live 
onin. ‘Which is hardest?’ she asks in The Book of the Poets, 
“self-renunciation and the sackcloth and the cave, or grief- 
renunciation, and the working on, on, under the stripe?’ 

In 1839 she writes to Miss Mitford : 


$ For my own part, I can’t understand the craving for excitement. Mine 

is for repose. My conversion into quietism might be attained without 
much preaching ; and indeed all my favourite passages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures aro those which express and Promise peace, such as ‘ The Lord of peace 
Himself give you peace always and by all means’; and ‘ He giveth His 
They strike upon the disquieted earth 
nly music. Surely the ‘variety.’ the 
a silence and a calm in the midst of 
turbulent. 


change, is to be unexcited, to find 
thoughts and feelings given to be too 


is 1 poetic form in The Slee hich for many 
of us is inseparably associated w; i 

eee ae Ssoclated with the funeral in the Abbey 0r 
That she had this longing for quiet makes her merit all the 


more in her grappling with li 
inning ¢ if ;i fall 
and winning despite of such ate work; in wrestling @ 


, the being in touch wi 
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e tion to po conent with littlenesses and pettinesses, those things 
“N ia eae meannesses. Far from her, also, was any- 
ere thing like querulousness or irritability. Her nature was too fine 


and her will-power too large, and her interest in great things 

too deep to allow of this deterioration of mind and soul ; ana 
assuredly she was helped here, as well as otherwhere, by her 

i, vital belief and ardent faith in that which is ‘ beyond these voices.’ 

Al Her gift of song knew the ‘gathered intensity’ of the torrent 

nd that is bound between rocks, pent into a bed of depth unmeasured, 

and gaining within those bounds such a force as, dispersed, it | 
could not have known. The walls of her room could not keep her 
he in prison, nor its closed window cage in her undaunted soul. 

Probably no part of Mrs. Browning’s work has so closely 
come home to our bosoms as the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

If her other sonnets are to be compared with these they had 
better be read first in order. They are on a very different plane. 
Their titles have a stiff sort of resemblance to Wordsworth’s 
later ones. Cheerfulness taught by Reason is a heading ponderous 
enough. 
os When we go to the third volume of the collected Works—that 
which contains these sonnets—we find immediately preceding 
them, and themselves preceded by Catarina to Camoens, the 
poem from which, as we know, came the finding of the title from 
the Portuguese, half a dozen poems unprefaced by any words 
it proclaiming them a group or a sequence. All these six are as 
surely the outcome of the courtship as are the great sonnets 
eo themselves. Here we have the like expression of the hesitancy 
si | of one who had long been a spirit in prison to obey the call 
that bids her stand out free in the light of such a day as only 
e dreams—no, not even dreams—could have shown her; a day 
; lighted by the sun of her earthly Paradise. 

The Sonnets from the Portuguese very narrowly escaped 
destruction before they were seen by the inspirer of them; for 
some words of Browning’s led his wife, in the early days a Te 

marriage, to fear that this was a kind of expression which he di 
£ not care for. If was well that she did not act upon her impulse to 
burn them. 

Here we have sublime expression 0 : 
ain, as the highest ee must be, by that ae 
belongs to the chastity of the soul as well as to the pe if 
of the artist. ‘They are well known as a great Cia 
to a great love; a tribute paid in song that has J 
Strength as well as ineffable sweetness. At first the mg) 
dare to believe that such glory could indeed be 
humility is deep. She has the sense of unwort’s 


f sublime emotion, under- : i 
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of all that attracts externally, the being worn with years and 
with sorrow. This was the woman of whom it was said that 
she had every gift except the gift of beauty ; and to what Woman 
can the missing or the loss of that gift be without pain? 
Browning knew her better than she did herself. To him, and 
always, she was the divine treasure of his life, ‘a wonder anq 
a wild desire.’ He read her soul as none else could do, and 
what she gave him, as well as what he gave her, was of priceless 
worth. The first time that ever he saw her, after delay and 
hesitation on her part, hopelessly crippled as he believed her to 
be, he asked her to be his wife; and refusal persisted in for long 
made no difference to him. Her unselfishness (years afterwards 
an intimate friend of Browning’s described her as the most 
unselfish person he had ever known), as well as the fact of. her 
more than delicate health, delayed the betrothal. But the 
marriage was to be, and these lovers were to belong to each other | 
outwardly, as they had for some time belonged wholly and |. 
entirely. The story is now a part of English literary history, Į 
and in its fulness should be read in Mrs. Browning’s own words, | 
in her letter to Mrs. Martin, dated October 1846, and written ` 
from Pisa.: i 
Seven only of the Sonnets from the Portuguese have the l 
Petrarchan form, keeping the octave and sestet separate. In | 
IV, after the full pause of the remonstrant, 


+... and canst thou think and bear 
To let thy music drop here unaware 


In folds of golden fulness at my door? 


the sestet cries softly : 


Look up and see the casement broken in. 


In VI the octave enfolds the question, the sestet the answe {i 
In XIII the sestet sathers up the beauty of love assertive 
by silence, after the octave that has sung of the powerless 
ee of speech. The sestet in XVI carries on the go | 
thought by a simile. In XXVII the octave rolls forth wave upon — 
ere et gladness, and the sestet has the high ninth-wavet0" — 
of sp endid Joy. In XXXV the Sestet gives the full response #2 
the octave’s expression of tremb]; a 
old known for the new unknown 
Usually the octave, e 


= when we have a pause 
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re { most frequently after the fourth syllable. In XXIII after the 

Aaj fifth 

nan ' -... Then my soul, instead 

ind Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range. 

and In XLIII the sestet sounds the solemn note of the eternal 

and consecration : 

and and, if God choose, 

less I shall but love thee better after death. 

ind What of the publication of the love-letters of Robert and | 
to Elizabeth Browning ? | 
ng There are those who feel that, in the face of the wonderful 

rds worth to the world of possessing such a record of perfect love, 

ost they should not have been withheld, once their writers had 

her passed beyond the possibility of being hurt by the publicity given 

the to their most sacred of sacrednesses. Others have felt, and felt 

her as deeply, that there are things which the world has no right 


md | to claim, or even to expect. There are mysteries whose heart, 
ly, they say, there should not be any attempt to pluck out; there 
ds, is the hidden manna not to be shared with each and every ; there 
ten is the writing on the white stone for none to read but he only 
for whom it is written; there is the beauty of the spring shut 
the | up, the fountain sealed, which is not for the eyes of all who are 
ny passing by. These things, they say, are of the arcana into which 
f no stranger’s foot may come; they are things indeed on which 
i no stranger’s eyes should look. k 
] Was it not enough, we may ask, to have the possession of i 
i the Sonnets from the Portuguese, where the chaste and glorious : 
Í passion is revealed in its sublimity ? Have not they who think 
f thus a right to quote Mrs. Browning's own words, showing 
what she thought of these things? 
7 My letters! all dead paper, mute and white! 


And yet they seem alive and quivering ; 
Against my tremulous hands which loose the string 


i And let them drop down on my kn to-night. 
ea A This said, —he wished to have me i l his sight 
pe Once, as a friend: this fixed a day in SPHNS 

ye To come and touch my hand. - . 4 simple thing, 
on Yet I wept for it!—this, -- - he paper's light . . - 


Said, Dear, I love thee; and I sank and quailed 
As if God’s future thundered on my past. 
This said, I am thine—and so its =o paled 
With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 
And this. . . O Love, thy words have ill availed 
If, what this said, I dared repeat at last !- 


Pression still than even the 
a letter to Miss Hav 


ee T 
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parting, Browning says of that last night ‘ Then came what thy 
heart will keep till I see her again and longer—the most Perfect 
expression of her love to me within my whole knowledge of her’ 
Of the recent sale of the autograph love-letters one does not care 
to write. 

The criticism of our poet’s rime-system was early made, and 
is still afield. That it was really a system with her, and not 
the product of carelessness, we have her own word for believing, 
She thought that double rimes, feminine rimes as we call them, 
were employed far less in serious poetry than the language would 
admit of; and believed that the use of them would add another 
string to the lyre of our Terpander. As there were so few perfect 
ones, the use of imperfect double rimes might fairly be allowed. 
With reference specially to the rimes in The Dead Pan, she says 
that she has chosen them, selected them on principle, and with the 
determinate purpose of doing her best. She encloses to Home, 
to whom she is writing, a letter from Browning written toa | 
friend who had lent him the manuscript of the poem in question, 
in which approbation is expressed of what she calls her rhymato- 


sam 


logy, with a figure used to illustrate it, which has charmed her — 


with its beauty. 
Mrs. Browning used not only imperfect rimes but assonances: 
such as tyrants, silence ; and imperfect assonances: such ag 


Though she thus defended her ‘ rhymatology,’ it is interesting 


€r on, revise her rimes. This will easily 
be seen by a comparison between the early version of The Cry 
of the Children and the later one. 


of tyrants with silence has been changed to that of heaper with 
deeper, thus not leaving the irritati 


em. How specially i itati false rime can 
be at the close of the music ete y unitating a fa 


and even forced ones. 


Aurora Leigh, which Mrs. Browning probably considered he! 
greatest work, was the product of several years, though, towards 
the end, it was rapidly written. On its appearance it was haile Ae 
with acclamation, and its author was felt to have reached a high” 
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height than even before. ‘I had no idea that anyone in this 
age was capable of such poetry. I am half drunk with it.’ Thus 
said Landor, and he has not been alone in realising the intoxica- 
tion of its beauty. It is difficult for some of us to criticise it, who 
in the time of youth felt its enchantment, its fiery force, its loveli 
nesses, and missed the feeling of its defects. 

The poem is full of nobility of thought, splendour of diction, 
and unforgettable description. Quotation after quotation might 
be chosen, and yet there would remain a mass of infinite riches. 
Yet, though for its poetry and all that poetry means it is great, 
as a whole it can scarcely content us. Although the story is not 
a mere thread to hang thoughts and theories upon, some of us 
would perhaps be not unwilling to do away with it, or at any 
rate with some of its incidents. Certainly we would gladly 
part with the creations whom the poet’s fancy took for denizens 
of a world of which she was ignorant. The repulsive vul- 
garities of her (St. James’s) upper-class people and the equally 
repulsive description of the people whom she took for inhabitants 
of St. Giles’s would leave us nothing to lament in their absence. 
The beauty of her thought and the grandeur of her blank verse— 
for she plays nobly on that noble ten-stringed instrument— 
command our joyful and reverent admiration, and for all that 
she gives us in this coin we are indeed grateful. But it seems 
to us that in this poem specially we have to lament what we 
must confess to be evident, the lack of that fine perception of 
judgment which we are apt to call taste; or perhaps rather the 
possession of so perfect a feeling that unconsciously it is set in 
the seat of judgment. 3 

One piece of description of an English landscape put into 
the mouth of Aurora, who, for once at least, is happy as & child, 
may find place here : 

the skies, the clouds, the fields, 
The happy violets hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold ; 
The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning moutlis 
’Twixt dripping ash-boughs,—hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butterflies t 
Which look as if the May-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind ; 
Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills: 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 
And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards . oo 


And ankle-deep in English grass I 
d clapped my hands, and called all 
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And this of the work of the artist, which is what her husbang | 
might have said, and must have felt : | 


he holds that, paint a body well, 
You paint a soul by implication, like 
The grand first Master. 


‘Grateful Florence’ has praised her as the linker of Italy to 
England by the golden ring of her verse: her husband hoped 
that his Ring and the Book might also prove a link-ring to lie 
outside hers. Her passion for Italy was intense. Of classic Italy 
she writes in Casa Guidi Windows : j 


For still I have heard thee crying through my life, 
Thou piercing silence of ecstatic graves 
Men call that name. 


And a voice cried through her life, the voice, as she believed, o _ 
a land struggling for her freedom, in a struggle to be long a 
tinued, a land to be flattered with hope and to find that hope 
vain ; a land to trust to a Deliverer and to find her trust betrayed. 
All this as the poet watches from the windows of Casa Guidi | 
And later on, in the Poems before Congress, we have the same 
passion of sympathy, the same vivid scorn for such as have 
failed to help the nation in her throes of freedom. She cannot 
imagine the possibility of another way of thinking of the move 
ment; a way not necessarily mean or unjust. ` 

Her faith in Napoleon the Third as Italy’s deliverer was, W 
know, marvellous. Even after Villafranca she believed that be 
had done all he possi 


the annexation of Savoy and Nice. She paid a great price ™ 


physical suffering for the excitement she went through for Italy’ i 


sake, but one feels that for what she b 
she was glad to suffer. 


Browning a passage is : nea 
; quoted from a 1 + include 
in the two published vol a letter of hers, no 


umes, which says : 


elieved to be a great caus 


tally break their hearts on these exterior subjects, bal j 
- Whatever small worth may be in me (among 7 
nd defalcations) arises exactly from the eae 

thought and feeling upon subjects which doti | 
December 31 (1859). es 


Innumerable weaknesses a, 
ness and thoroughness of 
personally touch me. 


bly could. She was able even to forgive hin 1 


In Griffin and Minchin’s Life of Robet | 
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n country, more than Dante and Dante’s country, more even than 
Í Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s country.’ 
i Her Italian poems connected with the uprising of Italy ~ 
= against Austria, it may fairly be said, are not her best 
work. When she treats of great passions common to humankind 
as in Mother and Poet, which may rank with Little Mattie oa 
Only a Curl, poems which come straight out of her own mother- 


to 

ed hood, she is great; and when, as in Parting Lovers, she sings 
le of that freedom which has within it our greatness as men, she 
7 is great also. But when with her song she mingles political 


bitterness and religious insularity that is bitterer still, her wings 
droop and well-nigh trail. 
The Dance, which is not one of the best known of her poems, 
is an instance of the occasional lifted into the sphere of the 
universal. We have the Piazzone at Florence with just its 
ordinary assemblage of leisured people, noble ladies and beauti- 
ful, smiling and chatting with the friends surrounding their 
` carriages with all graceful attentions. The flower girls are 
offering nosegays; roses are piled on roses by the buyer signed 
to by the movement of a finger. The French camp is there, 
and ‘the liberating nation’ mingles with the people. An 
impulse comes to the noblest lady there, and she speaks nobly 
for the rest. The French officers, at the invitation of these 
ladies, lead out, each a proud signora, to the dance, just a touch 
of emotion on his face. We can feel the silence of the people 
who stand around, and see the lips a-tremble, but not with the : 
coming of a jest. The dance goes on in the solemn hush. 
And they danced there till the blue that overskied us 
Swooned with passion, though the footing seemed sedate ; 
And the mountains, heaving mighty hearts beside us, 
Sighed a rapture in a shadow, to dilate, 
And touched the holy stone where Dante sate. 


The cheer goes up from the people and there are wet eyes 
among them. There is a thrilling and beating of emotion deep 
= 4nd full. In that dance has been symbolised the meeting of 
at Ration with nation in brotherhood. We have in that verse been 
By | lifted from plain to hill, and from hill up to a mountain peak. 3 
The Casa Guidi Windows, in terza rima, contains fine pas- 
ao and touches of description that seem to be close to 
Te of what is described. ae 
: AJl great men who foreknew 
Their heirs in Art, for Art’s sake have 
Cellini’s godlike Perseus, 
orena the mei 
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' 
Slain with the Gorgon, were no more abhorred 

Since ended ? Í 

. that dim bust of Brutus, jagged and grand, 

Where Buonarroti passionately tried 
From out the close-clenched marble to demand 

The head of Rome’s sublimest homicide. 


Here is her description of Vallombrosa : 


... O waterfalls 

And forests! sound and silence! mountains bare 
That leap up peak by peak and catch the palls 

Of purple and silver mist to rend and share 
With one another, at electric calls 

Of life in the sunbeams,—till we cannot dare 
Fix your shapes, count your number! we must think 

Your beauty and-your glory helped to fill 
The cup of Milton’s soul... . 


It was a pity that Mrs. Browning disfigured much of this poem 
by blind prejudice against, and ignorance of, a religion whith 
was not her own. Some of her verses seem to be made, partl 
at least, by these things, and they are but ignoble shapers. Th: 
power that shaped by far the larger part of her verse was, We 
are thankful to feel, a great one indeed. 

Mrs. Browning’s last poems are inscribed by her husband. 
‘To “‘ grateful F lorence,’’ to the municipality her representative i 
and to Tommaseo its spokesman, most gratefully.’ They include” 
several Italian poems, fine 
such as A Forced Recruit, Mother and Poet, and Bianca amon 
the Nightingales. With these is given the De Profundis, whith 
Soe to belong to an earlier time, the time of the death of he 
for many years and then given to Robert Browning to call het | 


by. Lord Walter’s Wife is a vehement protest against al 
misinterpretation of t 


husband’s friend. T 
strong that Thackeray, to whom it was offered for the Corll! 
Magazine, which h 
Browning’s, felt it 
hers in return are a, 
side and of a gracio 

These later 
passionate inten 
ring of sadness 1 
poem she wrote, The North and the South, is a graceful ae 
youth, and, let us hope, of our maturity as well. It was qite 
at Rome in May 1861, the month before she died. On t 
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{ 99th of June she passed from the sight of him who had been 
to her the one love supreme and perfect. Her youth came back 
in that last hour, and it was then that she spoke, and to one and 
for one only and ever, such words as never before she had set 
in speech or letter or song. 

Something has been said of the brightness of Miss Barrett's 
letters and of the witness they bear to her possession of at least 
the sense of fun. But im her verse she is almost invariably 
intensely serious. Humour there is none. We do not find that 
beautiful gracious thing whose lips are baptised in the waters of 
charity, and whose eyes are sweet in their smiling; nor that 
brightness winged as the humming bird, which just catches up 
the fun of absurdities and grotesqueries, and shows it in the 
light of laughter good and wholesome. Satire we find, and 
sometimes at least satire that has bitterness at its core, as in 

poen Casa Guidi Windows, or a something that cannot be classed as 
‘hick humour, unless we give that name to what is clumsy and even 
arth vulgar. An instance of this may be given in Lord Howe’s 
Te description of 


A spacious lady, five feet ten and fat, 


es ‘Who has the devil in her (and there’s room) 

pat For walking to and fro upon the earth, 

tive, Shall we say that the lack of humour is—Miltonic ? 

udi It is always a fascination to seek a poet’s kinship. It would 

sll, De difficult indeed to find Elizabeth Browning's among Early 

non or Mid-Victorian writers. Nor can we, as it seems, point to 

hich any of her predecessors to whom she can be shown to be in- 

‘he debted in a degree greater than that in which all poets are 

T indebted to those who have gone before them. The influences 

her that moulded her were many and various, and her own in- 
the dividuality was too strong for her ever to have run the chance 

) her o being classed, even by the reviewer of least insight, among 

i ely | Imitators. It is true that she was accused of imitating Tenny- 
a ill Son, but not in any essential way. It was simply in her accenting 
te a the -ed in passive participles and in her fondness for the adverb 
a ___Yery’ ; both of which things do not in the least necessarily imply, 
“ott still less involve, imitation. In one or two of her later poems, 
em) Such as Where's Agnes ? there is, as it appears to me, some token 
pet i of her husband’s influence; but, on the other hand, she was ae 

far from weak. — 


Th enough to influence him who was s0 e 
in T she did influence him in faith, in warmth of cole 
it ig | Conception of motherhood, and otherwise most probab!) 
“Rot hard to believe. ; 
astray Seeking for poetic kinship we may g0 astra 
Upo Y; yet the sense of it sometimes comes to Us, © 
n us, and we feel that we have found -it erhap 
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should have least expected. It seems at least to be tra 
between Elizabeth Browning and Milton. It is not, y 
believe, any imitation on her part that gives the Miltonjc te 
audible in the Drama of Eaile and elsewhere ; nor is it the natu, 
of the subject which in the first-named poem she has chosen 
It is the affinity of poets who alike have known the visiting i 
Urania the heavenly. This affinity seems to us also to aid 
between her and a poet who was but a babe when she passei 
away : different circumstances, his and hers, have rendered thi 
kinship less easy to distinguish, as they have made it |e 
prominent, but there are certain things in Francis Thompson ai 
in Elizabeth Barrett Browning which point to a spiritual affinity 
not of the slightest. 

Has any poet of modern times more nearly approached tk 
things invisible than Francis Thompson? Has any more grandly 
and solemnly and joyously sung of that approach? In her vivi 
vision, in her depth of emotion, in her eager reach out to the thing 
eternal, may it not be said that she is nearer to him thant 
any other poet? 

He had what was ungiven to Elizabeth Barrett Browning: ie 
had what gives to his poetry that something unattainable othe 
wise, the possession of the Faith of our fathers. The setting ú 
his verse was the fine gold that needed no alloy to make it work, i 
malleable, so elastic in its beauty and its preciousness. And iti 
not the setting only ; it is inextricably blent with his whole bell 
made part of it by a union divine : so that he has given us whit) 
none other than a poet of the Faith could have given. With 
her superb reach and the strength of her clasp what might Ki 
the poet here have written of, with this gift added to ani 
mterpenetrating all the glory of the other gifts so many anl 
so great? i 

Sublimity was a characteristic of her genius as it was i 5 


his, and they are alike in the high daring which in smaller sov! A 

would be merely audacity. if 

` so. < ye 

See the invisible, that is ‘what the mystics do, and our p° A 

tendency was towards that which in Francis Thompson 1s gor 
into the very being. 


Ceabl. ' ; 


Mine eyes Saw not, and I saw... 
Mine ears heard not, and I heard. ei 
: This he tells us. She, too, saw when her eyes saw Pi 
he, too, knew of the connexion of all things with each a 
every one. 3 € 
When to the new eyes of thee 
A things by immortal power, 
Near and far, 
To each other linkèd are 


ae aa canst not stir a flower 
i A ; ti 
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he has sung. Let us hear her voice as she proclaims : 
No lily-mufiled hum of a summer-bee 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars; 


No pebble at your foot but proves a sphere ; 
No chaflinch but implies the cherubim ; 


. . earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 
. She knew, too, how it is better to be great than ad e 
knew that there was an ultimate and glorious meaning in pain. 
Yet we feel that she could not have told us how 


All the spines upon the thorn into curling tendrils start. 


She tells of the triumph in which Pan is dead and Apollo is 
lost ; but it could not, as it seems to the present writer, have been 
hers to tell us how from the laurel the Crucifix may be carved. 
Perhaps some of the things that beat themselves out in his music 
may have struggled within her for utterance. 

There is a very interesting passage in a letter of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s to John Kenyon, whose translation of Schiller’s Götter 
Griechenlands had been partly the suggestion of her The Dead 
Pan, which reads almost like a prophecy. Kenyon clearly had 
objected to her definiteness, to her naming of sacred names as she 
had done, and had said that ‘ our religion is not vital—not week- 
day enough ’ to allow of its being handled in what was not meant 
to be read within the walls of a church. She says ‘ My conviction 
is that the poetry of Christianity will one day be developed greatly 
and nobly.” Has not Francis Thompson developed it? 


cing. Her learning, as well as her literary lore, were © 
unusually high order, and there is in her discoverable no 


= pedantry. Her knowledge of the earlier as aor 
A eT sources of the world’s culture is evident, but evi b 


eee ete rather than by its display. Not UES 
this “possible because of her thorough cy 
meant and involved. Saturate classica 
otatio 7 


o A 


g4 ——Daltized ba Ae SAME RETENITA OHNE TERY fy 
ness of one who is using the possessions of every day, nea 
irritating, but adding to: the richness and fulness of tel 
expression. f l i 
Mrs. Browning always wished to be judged, not as woman 
poet, but as poet only. We can scarcely help, however, makin 
a comparison between her and writers of her sex, later ones y 
least, for we may, broadly speaking, pass over the earlier as belon. 
ing to a different sphere from hers. A far higher standarg 4 
technical perfection is now aimed at, and often also attained, 
than was dreamt of before the Victorian “forties: great work has 
been done by women-poets, and among those gone from us mo 
recently than Mrs. Browning we owe deep reverence and admin. 
tion especially to Christina Rossetti for her thought and for he 


art. But there has been none to take the place of Mrs. Browning: š 


none of the ‘poeticall simewes’ which Sidney speaks of w 
developed as hers, none to approach her in sheer inspiration ani 
the glory of her sending of it forth. We judge the others s 
women-poets ; we judge her as a poet who was a woman. 


EMILY Hickey. 
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p OF INDIA 

nore 

iira ‘My pang shall find a voice.’ —Manfred. 

he, 

ing; In every case of a great evil some hope coexists that the calling 
f 9 of public attention to such an abuse may constitute a first step 
ani in the requisite reform; and I have found encouragement, in 
g a my present endeavour, through many communications addressed 


to me during the past few weeks, seeking information as to the 
number and strength of the several Societies for the Prevention 
Y, of Cruelty to Animals now at work in India, and earnestly 
inquiring as to the volume and scope of their labours. I have 
also been asked, in order that this subject might be grasped 
and understood, that mention should be made of any fairly 
_ formidable obstacles calculated to block that path of progress 
which ethics, right, justice, and mercy demand that we should 
pursue. 
on In referring to the general prevalence of cruelty to animals 
| in India, it will be well to say at once that we must not shirk 
our duty of inquiry into such wrongs and into the finding of 
Temedies for them because this question presents some difficult 
Phases, for some curious features must always arise where two 
civilisations meet which, though united in the view that mercy 
‘Must be shown to all living creatures, yet differ considerably 
In their application of that principle. These differences are, 
owever, not insuperable, so let us boldly determine to discover 
the nature of such hindrances to humane advance and afterwards 
do all in our power to overcome them. This will be a move 
ba the tight direction, though the direct method is generally 
_ “Onsidered dangerous xp India, because it is as a rule efficient. a 
ere things may be recognised at the outset. The first ad 
oh ìn all Eastern lands there is a total absence of public oe 
‘os of the controlling power of thorough and pone ba 
enter nd also that into few men’s daily scheme o 
Ae & an ideal of conduct and a sense of respon 
ste towards the lower creation. There is, NO 
Peona and communal righteousness in the 
| 0L LXXIV- No. 437 185 , 
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much official business in India, but so far animals have rare 
been included in the sphere of such duties and interests, al 
work in their cause has never been specialised in that county 
Another hard enemy to fight is an all-pervading apathy, diffi 
of conquest ; and all that upholders of this movement can doi 
this direction is to win more support by appeals to reason, ay 
to that sense of justice which is generally to be found somewher 
in the heart of every man and woman. 

Other complicating features consist in the constant change; 
of officials, and the strain involved by the enormous amount ¢ 
miscellaneous work with which they are at all times enc 
bered; as well as the great distances, which render any steady 
supervision by Europeans almost impossible, except in towns« 
large centres. Civilisation is apt to bring fraud in her train, ani 
more particularly is this the case when the higher stages of the 
development have not yet been attained; for the standard d 
Indian police conduct is very far from reaching European ideals, 
and the prevalent corruption offers a serious drawback to moral, 
material, and political progress. 

The gravest obstruction in the road of reformation, however, 
is the erection of mighty barriers by the British officials of thè. 
Government of India themselves, for it is possible to fini 
members of the Indian Civil Service who are sometimes prej! | 
diced; and these mental habits mean limitation and blindné 
in the very direction where understanding and sympathy * 
essential, as the Indian people will never give public adherent 
to any cause unless it is unhesitatingly supported by me? a 


weight and position, and are afraid to place faith in advocatë i 


cruelty to animals which at present obtain in India, to prote 
against the continuance of certain methods in vogue, ai 


refuse belief in the soundness of a policy of inertia dictate 
apathy and unwillingness to raise a fresh question. 


What record of protection have we made in the annal 
our great possessions for those frail lives which have pert 
reeds before the adverse winds of immovable, imme?® "R 
inexorable custom? al 

Thirty-seven years after the establishment of the P 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the barberi 
and wanton acts of cruelty towards animals having & a 
impressed some of the leading members of the Europea” iy 
Indian community, a provisional committee was form Cole! 
Calcutta, mainly through the exertions of the late Mr: es 
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e worthy Grant—a lifelong champion of the lower creation—to 
nity consider the desirability of establishing kindred institutions in 
cl ihat city. Accordingly, in consultation with the English Society, 


do i that of Calcutta was established in the year 1861, being the 


a first of its kind in Asia. 

TA The name of Mr. Colesworthy Grant will ever be linked to 
: the humane cause as the founder of this much-needed associa- 

ange tion; and the honoured memory of this artist, author, and pro- 

nt f fessor of drawing requires no monument of stone or brass to 

aa keep it green in the hearts of all those who possess knowledge 

one of his noble efforts in the cause of the animals, and of British 

a a prestige in the East. : ; 

E Lord Elgin, then Viceroy of India, lent the newly formed 

i th Society his powerful support by consenting to become its first 

a i patron, and the objects for the fulfilment of which it was brought. 

ian into existence were stated as follows : 

e (1) The Society is called ‘The Calcutta Society for the 
"Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’ 

M (2) The objects of the Society are to prevent the cruel treat- 

f i ment of and to secure the welfare of animals throughout India. 
E The Society especially endeavours to realise these objects 
$ within the town and suburbs of Calcutta and places adjacent 

ai thereto. 

al (3) The Society seeks to secure the objects it has in view 


by the following means: 

A (a) By the employment of paid agents charged with the duty 
of watching, cautioning, and, if necessary, prosecuting all 
persons guilty of offence against any Acts for the prevention of 
E cruelty to animals or for the prevention of glanders and farcy 
Be among horses in force in British India, or against any Acts im 


7 i furtherance or extension of, or in pari materia with, such Acts 
w or any of them. J - 
a (b) By the distribution of papers and pamphlets in English 
a and the various vernacular languages inculcating kindness to 
| *tmals and furnishing useful information as to the treatment 
i of domestic animals, and containing information as to the law 
i č mith regard to cruelty to animals in force in India. o 
sh Bf e number of convictions obtained by the Society in the 
i rst Year of its existence amounted to no fewer than 506, and 


* Shes imposed amounted to upwards of 1300 rupees. — 
E flagrant forms of cruelty towards draught ba 
ìn ee that the existing law was inadequate, and t e R ) 
Mel Ol vehicles was not covered by the Police Ac 
ol Was introduced in the Bengal Legislativ 
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of the Society from i 
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slight modifications, afterwards became Bengal Act I of 
Another Act, known as Act III of 1869, was passed i 
same year, giving power to arrest offenders without a wartani 
A new Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, known a 
Act XI of 1890, was passed by the Viceregal Council, an 
Bengal Act III of 1900 has since been added, amending Act] 
of 1869. 

Each successive annual report of this Society is a compilation 
from the perusal of which one rises with the feeling that man 
is vile indeed, and that statistics of such a nature must surely 
tend to darken the sun of his self-esteem. These records at 
daily cruelties inflicted upon draught animals, and of the sufer- 
ing caused by neglect to caged creatures in the large bird ani 
animal market, form a veritable tale of horror, and the deeds to 
which their pages bear testimony are a disgrace to humanity, 
The prosecutions have been instituted chiefly in the interests of 
starved, wounded, lame, emaciated, overladen, cruelly beaten | 
buffaloes, bullocks, horses, donkeys, monkeys, dogs, and mal 
treated fowls; while in forty-eight cases in 1911, cows wer 
milked by the process of ‘phuka,’ which causes great agony | 
to the victims. The instances detected represent but an infini- | 
tesimal fraction of the brutalities, of which no register exists, | 
involved by this terrible practice upon animals ever sacred to | 
Hindu thought. This cruel method of drawing milk is forbidden i 


July i 


1869 
n the 


by a clause of Act XI of 1890, which expressly states : f 


4. If any person performs upon any cow the operation called Phuka | 
he shall be punished with fine, which may extend to one hundred rupee | 


or with imprisonment, which may extend to three months, or with both. 


The number of various prosecutions instituted in 1911 was i 


1979, and convictions secured 7895 (the highest since 1900), 
an Increase of 299 


the number of c 
those discharged 
three and twenty-nine. The total number of animals dealt wit 
Was 9886, against 89 
bullocks and buffaloes, against 5620 in 1910 ; 4379 horses, ag2” 

sixty-two monkeys and donkeys, against thini) 
The fines actually secured from convictions returned 27, 
rupees, or 4262 rupees in advance of 1910. 

A small outdoor dispensary connected with the Society w 
gharry bullocks and ticca-gharry horses, where medicine 2 
professional advice can be obtained without charge, does 8 
work in the town; while the Pinjrapole (refuge for anim allie 
situated a few miles from Calcutta, is entirely, controlled by ©. 
members of the Jain community. The Marwari and Gujar 


ases warned and discharged totalled fifty, and 


=R 
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and 310 respectively on the figures for 1910: j 
for want of proof thirty-four, against seventy” 


3L, an increase of 455. Of these 4744 wet | 
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A. er; brokers, and sowcars of that city bind themselves to 
the devote a certain percentage of the profits of each business trans- 
ni, action towards the upkeep of this establishment. It says much 


the magnitude of these transactions that the sum that periodi- 


a for 
and cally reaches the Pinjrapole as a result of them is substantial 
tl enough to ensure its prosperity. 

The excellent Srikrishna Gowshala Sabha (house of protection 
ion for cows) was formally established under a committee in this 
lan neighbourhood in 1905 at Lillooah by Hasanand Varma, a native 
ely of Baluchistan well known in Calcutta, for whom the ery from 
af the dark recesses of animal misery assumes the force of a mystic 
er- command—a spiritual exhortation to carry on an active propa- 
md gandism on their behalf, and to sow seed which may develop 
to into a united movement to remedy the grievous wrongs of their 
ty. present state. The building consists of a fairly large model 
ot cowshed, situated in the midst of pastures, and was designed, 
en | in the quaint language employed by its enthusiastic founder in 
al | petitions to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and fervent 
ere i appeals through the medium of the Press, 
yy to protect the mammals, and notably the milch-cows, from the untold, 
nl- | indescribable, and heinous cruelties to which they are subjected by the 
ts; | milkmen and others of Calcutta. Seeing them I have been making huge 
to efforts for the protection of these dumb, hapless creatures, and have become 


| greatly troubled by them. I have found a place at Lillooah, about three 
miles off from Calcutta, measuring about 1200 bighas more or less, the 
| ~ Cost price for the purchase of which, as also to make it suitable for the 
| Protection House for the dumb creatures, viz. to have provision made for 
06 habitation, grazing purposes, and pasture, as also to provide for drinking 
Water for these hapless dumb creatures and other incidental suitable 
“trangements, has come to about 2 lacs of rupees. 
Kine from the following different places are being 
4 


to be slaughtered : Mathura, Brindaban, Bharatpur ; no 


brought to Calcutta 
tably Brij, Jaipur, 


odhpur, Nagore, Alwar; the Rajputana, Rewadi, Ferozepur, Gurgam, 
Oy pater Amritsur, Umballa, Patiala ohne Nabha, Saharanpur, Rohatak, 
A lhi; and notably also their interior districts, Cawnpur, Prayag, Benares, 
ri ae Bhagalpur, the United Provinces, Behar, Jaganath, Cuttack, a 
thy ppadāgpur ; the Orissa and Bengal Provinces, Budhware, Shukurware, 
y abare. i 
F E f On the 27th of March 1902 I, while strolling, witnessed a horrible scene 
st a vt Slaughter. Prior to this I followed the profession of an exchange 
f: roker, and with a monthly income of about Rs. 150 or 200 passed z 7 
03 ys comfortably among those who were dear and near to ma sa ie 


ection with household and 
out ou: concerns, a 3 
and i ns to avert the catastrophe oe day befalling the ae Es i 
fami; telly to ameliorate their distressed condition. : 


leavin, ties of affection followed suit the loss of brokerage 
(mendi off all that peace and comfort of an Amin, T h 


dumb ra in my efforts to find out means 
atures, and lament over my inab 
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done in this respect. Nobody pays heed - to my pleadings, 
uneducated, mistakes are abundant in my writings. Since I have 
taken tho task of protecting the cows, and begun to devote my life in th 
pursuit, I have learned but very roughly how to read, write, and a = 
my ideas. I therefore request my readers to be kind enough to overlook 
mistakes while going through these pages. y 
But grief for the suffering of the dumb creatures has be 
inseparable accident with me; I am collecting funds by raising 
tions. By leaving the hapless cows and calves for some ten to twe 
in houses of different people and pleading for these dumb creatur 
been collecting money. The reader will imagine for himself what torturs 
I am put to for all my efforts. I cannot adequately bring home to ya 
what my troubles in this respect are, but I would rather prefer giving Y 
my life than give up my attempts for the protection of the kine, 
The distress of the carrying milch cows at the hands of milkmen y 
whom the trader has sold them is simply unimaginable, but an idea ¢ 
which could be formed from the pages to follow. In Bombay I found lx 
of cows and much of she-buffaloes. The milkmen there sell their youn: 
ones, throw them off, starve them, finally by hook or by crook kill tk 
young ones of the she-buffaloes. The state of she-buffaloes there is Dot a 
bad as that of the cows in Calcutta. I have heard from people in Nagpu, 
Wardha, Fulgaon Arbi, that milkmen there who have their she-buffalos 
out of towns also throw off the young ones, for greater quantity of mili 
into the forests. The state of places throughout India is similar to thi 
of Bombay and Calcutta. What the Hindu community is doing passes al | 
conception!!! The writer is distressingly mortified to see that the Hinds 
do advocate with lip-oratory, pure and simple, the cause of the preventiu 
of cruelty towards dumb creatures. Eventually I appealed to the Hint” 
Religious Preceptors ; Brahmins, Sadhus, Sanyasis, Sants, Mahants, et 
at Benares, Prayag, Gaya, Jaganath, Puri, Sankracharya, Jugut Gun i 
Sri Bulubkul, Gokalia, Cosains, etc., that the Hindu religion has reach | 
its worst aspect, and you people have, in the name of religion, only collecti | 
money and not done your proper duty, which is really very disgraceful. ™ 
writer would not in the least have felt it, if he himself was maimed | 
crippled in any one of his limbs, but he is sorely distressed at heart at "| 
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come a 
subscrip. 
nty day; 
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agony of the kine. 


th T ee Murari! do thou protect the kine! Oh thou Benefactor 
A sa Des 80 very full of merc T h to look into ™ 
wailings of the kine species, 7 AE non 


ever ready, even at the cost 
Krishna Bh 


the cattle, 
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i | But till this is done the writer cut-to-the-quick of his heart shall ever 
tit ao on being cut deeper still, and he could never rouse from his despondent 
epre o of living and thinking, till the object on which he has set his heart 
i a in forming Gowshalas (houses of protection for cows) has been fully realised. 
a Servant of all, and expecting nothing from the world, 
ae Hasananp VARMA. 
a In March 1910, accompanied by Inspector P. Sweeney, of 
day the Calcutta S.P.C.A., I visited some of the various nests of 


a eattlesheds in the suburbs of Manicktollah and Entally, and 
found that they were mostly situated in narrow lanes, leading 
out of crowded thoroughfares, the walls being merely palisades 
of bamboo ; and all conditions continued precisely identical with 
p those described in the following notes from the pen of Sir C. 

Brett, late Judge of the High Court, and President of the 


d les 

A Calcutta S.-P.C.A. This report is a powerful indictment against 
L th! those responsible for permitting such a disgraceful state of 
o# affairs, for it is hopeless to expect the native gowalla (cowman) 
ae to undertake anything on his own initiative. It speaks volumes 
alos : . 

nik | for the very slow progress of reforms in India that these words 
thst are as forcible and true to-day, as was the case years ago when 
es al they first saw the light; and that, though such a long time has 
nie elapsed, no practical steps seem to have been taken by the 
aif Corporation to amend the evils indicated. 

ete, | The waste of calves and milch kine entailed by these cowsheds appears 


= to be lamentable, and the lives of the cows spent in them must be 


peculiarly wretched. From the time a cow enters the shed she is tied up 
a green field or eats a 


ectal day and night till she leaves it; she never sees ea 
The blade of green food. She is crowded up in a semi-dark and vitiated 
dot atmosphere, with room only to stand up and lie down, and with no space 
t the in which to step forward or step back. Her calf is taken from her nearly 
as soon as it is born, and after a wretched existence of from six to twelve 
or d months she leaves the shed only for the slaughter-house. 
te The Superintendent of the Calcutta S.P.C.A. informs me that after a 
yat? Jear the cow has become barren and useless, the result of practising on all 
sy es the process of Phuka for the purpose of increasing the supply of 
gro : . 
| o Under existing circumstances it is perfectly impossible for officers e 
dti e Sotiety to detect except by accident, instances of the commission of t 
i the light inside is dim, 


ge Hence of Phuka. The sheds are ke ked 

$ : pt locked up, es E 
and the cattle are crowded together. The offence can be detected on Pe 

Snified espionage; and even then the offenders have full facilities for 


es arrest. ts are to 
t would a ; resent arrangements are © 
core seem to be desirable, if the p thickly populated 


uə under whi icensed in the 
which cowsheds are lice: 1 ing with PER 


of : 
town, that new bye-laws should be passed dealing with 

obtain? however, of the present unsatisfactory condition 

Supervisi in connection with the cowsheds, the practica. # © 
-vision and control over the keepers of the sheds, 


ch 
Would eee to prevent inspection for a 
Should ni 5 to be a matter for serious conside 
| ` ob bə made by the Calcutta Corpora 
| S PaE 4 < 7 
eo 
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outside the thickly populated area, and to close all now existing with 
that area. Space could be found in the suburban districts, and the dh 
"would not be, as at present, a nuisance to the neighbourhood in Which the 
are kept. Reasonable rents might be charged, and the keepers of ih 
cows would in the end find the arrangement cheaper for them than th 
present. . 
Over such sheds proper supervision and control at least could h 
exercised, and the present unsatisfactory conditions, with the risk to th 
public health which they entail, removed. 5 


The foregoing statement was also published in one of the 
annual reports of the Calcutta Society for the Prevention at 
Cruelty to Animals in the early years of 1900, for they are ql 
practical documents, and the moral conveyed by a careful study 
of their contents is that the institution they represent does mi 
receive loyal support from the authorities nor from the genen 
public. 

This statement is strengthened, in the first instance, by the 
long delay in according sanction to amended and additional lega 
enactments ; and that the vivid force of proper feeling has been 
checked in the second is clearly demonstrated by the meagre | 
funds subscribed, and also as regards the lack of active interes | 
in promoting its objects by assisting to bring cases of cruelty | 
to light and by helping to secure convictions against offenders. | 
The inhabitants of Calcutta have been too long accustomed to i 
accept the barbarous conditions under which animals labour 
a matter of course, and require reminding that to remedy ani F 
eradicate these evils, by attacking the causes from which they | 
spring, will need an infinitely greater co-operation on their pati | 
than at present exists ; for the sentiment of disgust which wanto 
barbarity to the helpless should always excite appears to be by f 
no means so common as is supposed. i 

It cannot be too often repeated that half the battle would i 
won, i regard to the treatment of draught bullocks, if busine y 
firms and public authorities would combine to refrain from 


aay es contractors who overload their carts or ill-treat the | 
easts. 


Assistance of 
Incidents, but it 


this nature would tend to diminish many pain t 
i it is hoped that -a great deal will even now 
accomplished with the fresh facilities provided by a weighbridé? 
lately constructed in the Vicinity of the busiest thoroughfares 
the city; and with the appointment of five additional agen’ 
the present staff, thus raising the number of individuals employ” 
in this work to thirty. 


: Í 
As was justly remarked in the Ti India, the 18th © 
October 1910 : pos teers, 


What Calcutta badly needs is an active, uncompromising, and neo 
handed Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for ab PX” 
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al the lack of appreciation of this cause on the part of the interested public can 
re n understood, when the result of all their trouble is a paltry fine, the amount 
A of which is more than covered by the results of the extra loading, or any 
À z other crime against humanity with which the culprit may be charged. 


Unfortunately the people who are guilty of cruelty belon 
d hk . . a7 > . . 5) 
as a rule, to the illiterate classes whom educational influences 
have hitherto failed to reach, and who can only be deterred by 
the pains and penalties of the law. 


a In order to comprehend the archaic limitations of these laws, 
s imposed by habit and lack of executive power, we must also 
‘i perceive that ine administration of civilised Jurisprudence in 
P India appears to confer upon magistrates a general franchise of 
infallibility, and the representatives of justice are only too visibly 
erd blind as regards the claims of the lower creation. 
the The following narrative from a well-known Calcutta journal, 
ad | Capital, dated the 9th of January 1912, illustrates one of the 
g many ways in which this principle is daily outraged and denied 
a in that city, and emphasises the fact that these defenceless 
or creatures, instead of receiving substantial judicial protection, 
fe f often only encounter fresh enemies at the gate of the Common 
f Law : 
ers. | 
| to! In every report issued by the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of 
at Cruelty to Animals an appeal is made to the readers to bring to justice 
f Í anybody they may catch in the act of ill-treating a dumb animal, whether 
M F a beast of burden or a domestic pet. The public is Jed to believe that the 
hey i police magistrates are eager for such assistance in the suppression of cruelty. 
ari | Nothing could be more delusive. Magistrates generally regard disinterested 
ton | human kindness as a bore, because it fills their case list beyond their 


by liking. The way in which they deal with cases brought to their notice by 
; at they resent the officiousness. 


private individuals is a sure indication th 


be 5 5 E > 3 S és 4 ` 
A case in point has just der our notice. One of our busy brokers 

s point has just come under A 

z | more than a month ago caught a cartman in the act of belbi m 

mt bullock to a condition of insensibility. The poor beast had only ons Sut 

elf a and was emaciated beyond measure. Because it could not ett: i 3 
Š RE from sheer exhaustion, the cartman beat it on the nose with a 3 a 

fal i mboo till the blood flowed freely. Our broker interfered to rescu 

be f unfortunate animal, and then laid a complaint. 

ey | $ : . . . O z 7 i y * 5 

í a opens was granted against the aces by a hiet ee 
à lStrate the hearing of & j 

to on the 12th of December, and sud another Bei 


gistrate put in an appearance. They i 
nme the barbarous cartman went unpu 
8 is by no means a novel experience. 
ales, and are therefore not surpr 


Pres 


true t: 
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- streets is rampant and hideous. The parawallas (constables) aro apathetic 
because there is no kudos to be gained from prosecuting the delinquents. i 
and there is always the danger of being accused of extortion. The agents 
employed by the S.P.C.A. are too few to cover the whole city, and the 
magistrates, by their kuchparwaniness (apathy), choke off disinterested 
volunteers. Verily it is a case of quis custodiet ipsos custodes? We wonder 
if Lord Carmichael will undertake the job? It seems no use to ask anybody 
else. 


The following case is from the Statesman, October 1912, and 
deals with the consignments of monkeys shipped vid Trieste to 
European countries : 


Once or twice every month Calcutta people have forced upon their 
unwilling eyes a species of cruelty to animals which would not be tolerated 
in any other country for a moment. That is when the little monkeys 
captured at Midnapore and elsewhere are sent down to Calcutta for sale 
These poor little beasts are confined in crates about a foot high and about 
six feet long, and no less than twenty or thirty animals are crammed into 
each crate. That is to say, they are kept lying one on top of the other, 
and so tightly jammed together, that there is no room to move, much less 
stand up. They are obviously in a state of suffering, some of them being | 
actually in tears, and all are crying and screaming. A big monkey was | 
sitting in the middle of one crate, surrounded on all sides by smaller ones, 
who were being scratched and bitten, but could not get away from their 
assailant. Sometimes in the confusion a fight ensued, and the spectacle | 
was a distressing one. Í 

When the crates are opened, many of the little mites—for they are f 
only a few, months old—are found either crushed or suffocated to death. i 
The last occasion on which these abominable shipments passed through | 
Caleutta was actually the day on which the Hindus worship the monkey- | 
god Hanuman, and yet the carts containing the crates went through the ' 
streets without exciting the slightest comment. The sickening cruelty would f 
stop at once if no one purchased the monkeys when those that have s | 
vived are exposed for sale. Perhaps that is the best way of discouraging 
a form of inhumanity to which the Government shows itself indifferent. 


No record of labours in connexion with the animals of Benga! 
oud be complete without some reference to the Veterinaly 
epartment, which is established at Belgachia, about an hour's 


drive from the city, where, in addition to the working of the 


College, the Civil Veterinary Department supervises the manag® 


ment of local hospitals and dispensaries, gives advice regarding 


the improvement of stock, and i \ : 
¢ 2 1S ; ak asure: 
to reduce the high mortality a Poe te, take 


> 


measure upon the a 
Though the pro 


charges for operations, attendance, and medicine will be m3 
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for horses and cattle brought to the hospital which are the bona- 
fide property of persons not liable to income tax,’ and though, 
judging from the condition of the animals on the road, these 
buildings should have been overflowing with patients, yet in all 
hospitals under the contro] of the Civil Veterinary Department 
ihe animals of the poor were conspicuous by their absence. 
Whether the carters fear that they may be deprived of their 
animals, and refuse to submit to the delay incidental to proper 
treatment, or whatever the nature of the current prejudice may 
be, all these hospitals seem to possess but a moderate power of 
ministering to non-paying cases. 

One and a half lakhs of rupees are expended by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal annually in the upkeep of the Belgachia College ; 
while the Civil Veterinary Department of that province incurred 
an expenditure in the year 1910-11 of 2,13,647 rupees. Three 
lakhs seem a small amount for Government to spend on a 
Department so intimately connected with the welfare of an 
agricultural community. 

The following remarks occur in an article upon veterinary 
work in Bengal in the Pioneer, the 13th of November 1911 : 

The idea of operating upon an animal or destroying those manifestly 
unfit to live is repugnant to the orthodox Hindu, and so of the twenty- 
two dispensaries in the Bengal Civil Veterinary Department three are to 
be closed ; while in eleven of the dispensaries the returns show a decline 
in the number of patients treated. 

Under such circumstances the local Baid 
own; and cattle poisoning in the mofussil (coun 
a profitable trade to hide merchants, and the c 


and bones) whom they employ. Municipalities should advar 
the facilities offered under this Department for the registration 


(medicine man) can hold his 
try districts) can still be 
hamars (dealers in skins 


The Bombay Society for the Prevention of Cruelt 
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was founded in December 1874, the only other 
existing in India being the Society at Caleu 

: mee were the late Mr. Henr í ; 
oe the late Rev. Dr 
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Messrs. Vander-Straaten, Martin Wood, and others. Sir Phil 
Wodehouse, the then Governor of Bombay, readily accorded i, 
patronage. 

The special aims of this Society are : 

I. The prevention of cruel and improper treatment of animals | 
and the amelioration of their condition generally throughout India, 
The means to attain this end are: 

(1) The agency of paid officers, whose duty it is in the city 
to watch, warn, and threaten or prosecute, as needful, all persons 
found guilty of inhumanity to animals. 

(2) The distribution of printed papers in the Marathi, 
Gujarati, and English languages, warning the heartless, instruct 
ing the ignorant, and providing all with information and useful 
hints respecting the treatment of their dumb labourers. 

(3) The circulation of papers in English amongst the Buro- 
pean and educated native community, furnishing information as 
to the law throughout India, and the means at their disposal 
for punishing the wantonly cruel, and holding a check upon 
brutal inhumanity. 

(4) Inviting information and Suggestions from all who are 
interested in the cause of civilisation throughout India respecting 
any barbarous practices, whether arising from cruelty or ignor- | 
ance, over which this Society may be thought able to exercise 
any influence towards the improvement of the treatment and 
condition of labouring and domestic animals. 

(5) The introduction into schools and elsewhere of books or 
tracts in English and the vernacular ‘calculated to impress on 
youths the duty of humanity towards the inferior animals.” _ 
© Seeking the aid of the pulpit, the Press, and all public 
Instructors in advocating the principles and objects of this 


Society, having in view the promotion of humanity towards the 
animal creation. 


II. Tts important 
education of the 

. impulses which tend 

of cruelty ’ to man.? 


ey 
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share and influence as an agent in m 
people—the cultivation of those mercii 
to the growth of humanity and ‘ prevention 


2 <I look at this Society as instity 
tecting the brute creation from wanto; 
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lip This Hospital for Animals, which was the first of its kind in 
bis © the East, was founded by the late Sir Dinshaw Manockjea Petit 
who generously conveyed as a gift to the Society the estate at 
Parel, then of the value of 45,000 rupees; and the hospital com- 


ls, l menced work with only three wards, one of which accommodated 
ia, twenty-six horses and the remaining two ninety bullocks. 

Through the continued liberality and beneficence of Sir Dinshaw 
ty and his family, as also on the part of other individuals in 
ns Bombay, the accommodation for keeping and medically treating 


the animal patients in this hospital has gradually increased, and 
the equipment has been improved by the completion of a cattle- 


of operating shed at a cost of 2134 rupees. 
ul The following table will show at a glance the number of 
prosecutions which have been instituted by the Society during 
0: several years. ‘The bullocks continue to be, as everywhere in 
ag India, the most- numerous sufferers, constituting some 80 to 
al 90 per cent. of the total, and from the number of cases dealt 
m | with it will be seen that there is still ample field for the Society’s 
i labours : 
ef 1900-01 x : : : it oS 9035 cases 
g 1902-03 ss = e a 
i> 1904-05 ; 3 5 5 3 : . 10,462 ,, 
1906-07 ee OES a 
i 1908-09 Peet sc ILLES, 
| 
These prosecutions, in the vast majority of cases, were for 
j working bullocks when in an unfit state, suffering from acute 
D lameness, sore neck and chest, tumours, emaciation, and similar 
ailments ; and next in number the offences were committed on 
c horses used for the licensed conveyances plying for hire in 
5 Bombay. : 
undersized, 


The ordinary working horse of India is a thin, 
weak, miserable, ill-used creature, whose lameness and harness- 
oe ee receive little commiseration, though these ee in 
l f ombay are infinitely superior to the same class of sufferer in 

4 Calcutta. 


' - 

In regard to bullocks, it may be remarked that in the gan 
j number of instances their suffering is due to tumours, caused by 
pe the chafing of the yokes of the cruelly clumsy carts m daily 4 
! int In order to diminish this acute form of suffering the 50 
ends bringing this matter to the notice of the Commissio 


of P 


Se olice and other authorities, with the object of 2 
ether carts of an improved pattern canno! bbe a 
°se in use at present are almost all ill-balanceé con 


eee axles and faulty wheels. 
| forward is so great that the oki 


> and sideways, on 
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causing the distressing injuries complained of above. The wri 
saw many such cases during a visit to the hospital. 

There was one bullock, for instance, which had evidently 
been worked at an oil mill on a contrivance requiring it to toil 
against a yoke in a circular track. This animal came to hospita] 
with a tumour on one side of its neck so large that when it Wag 
lanced the discharge filled half a stable-bucket; and there are 
scores of cases of the same description. Ninety per cent. of the 
bullocks brought to the hospital are suffering from these painful 
neglected sores, and in the great majority of cases the animals 
are also in want of good food and rest, besides medical treatment, 
They have to be kept in hospital weeks and months before the 
surgeons can pronounce them again fit for work, and meanwhile 
the small fees grow into large amounts. 

If a bullock is detained in hospital for three months the 
charge at four annasa day will amount to over twenty rupees, 
and when the owner is informed that his beast is fit for release, 
and that it may be removed upon due payment being made, he | 
often elects to leave the patient in hospital instead of taking it | 
away; and the debt once more accumulates until the total 
amounts to probably as much, or more, than the enfeebled © 
animal is worth. The Society then have to ask the magistrates i 
for an order either for the payment of the bill or for the com- | 
pulsory sale of the ox or buffalo. Frequently the invalid is 
allowed to remain on, its proprietor contributing only a part of 
the expense incurred, and the Society continually loses compart- 
tively large sums in this manner. Bullocks are repeatedly | 


ter 


as aei 


brought to the hospital in such an advanced state of sickness 
that to undertake their cure is, economically, an unsound pro- 
position. In other words, it costs more to minister to their | 
needs than a new animal would be worth, and the most advan- 
tageous course for the owner to adopt in such an instance is t0 
reckon his beast off as a dead: loss when it goes to hospital—t0 
trouble no more about it, but purchase a fresh bullock. The 


be less. The low class of men 
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Presidency Magistrates’ Courts, which sit daily at 8.45 a.m. at 
Girgaon, Mazagon, Dadar, and the Fort. This early hour 
enables charges to be taken expeditiously, and facilitates the 
duties of the Society’s agents, who maintain a certain super- 
vision over animals drawing licensed conveyances used by the 
general public, by the municipality, by the aerated-water factories, 
and the several oil and chunam (limestone) mills in Bombay. The 
results of such operations during recent years have been upon 
the whole fairly satisfactory, though what the situation undoubt- 
edly requires is the amendment of Act XI of 1890, in order that 
owners of animals should be made responsible for cruelty, as 
well as their servants in immediate charge. Some time ago a 
proposal of this kind was forwarded to the Government, who 
subsequently considered that existing powers were sufficient, 
and the matter was, very unwisely, allowed to drop. 

The following instances convey some idea of the suffering 
entailed by railway transit and the crueltics perpetrated upon 
British animals in the streets and open spaces of a British town. 
The first is from the Times of India, 1910, and the other cases 
are from the Advocate of India of the previous year. 


forget or brush aside that picture of 
hey could scarcely move, and, as if the 
little calves were packed in under 
wet with perspiration, their 
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‘While memory lasts I can never 
horror; poor cattle packed in so that t 
shipper wished to fill every inch of space, 
the larger cattle. The poor creatures were 
tongues were extended, cracked, and bleeding. The pitiful bleating of the 
calves and plaintive wail of the larger animals as they gazed at me through 
the openings of the cars with their great brown eyes, all bloodshot, pleading 
for relief and help, will never be forgotten. Some were prostrate, being 
trampled by those standing, horns broken and bleeding, great sores where 
they had been jostled together, swarming with flies which they were helpless ia 
to brush away because of their packed-in condition.’ } ue- 

Inspector Morris said that by the merest accident, while he and Sub- 
Inspector Power were going down Cochin 
he saw a ghastly sight. About a hundred people were 
Where a goat was done to death. The anaes fos 

Way, and the jaw sufficiently pune o draw 
drank the blood, and Rae P with it on their faces and hands. 
AS re Morris mentioned another insta ee oe which 

e maidan (Bombay) about seventeen days 25° 
(shepherds) moda ten ae goats with them. They caught hold Of oe 
ae by the ear, and threw Magee water OF 
ape, and cried out in its agony, e gay. 
their goddess. One of the party subsequently cut off the ears of 
and afterwards the limbs were lopped off one by one- i 


The desirability of establishing 
Prevention of cruelty to animals similar to. 
a Conceived in 1877 by Mr Willam 
X Mmittee formed for the purpose was SI” 
Jt that year. The Duke of 
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{ 
Governor of Madras, and Lady Grenville consented to bees | 
respectively the first patron and patroness. The society com. | j 
mends itself to the support and hearty co-operation of the i 
community on the following catholic grounds : j i 
I. The prevention of cruel and improper treatment af i 
animals, and the amelioration of their condition generally 1 
throughout the Presidency of Madras. The means employed i 
obtain this end are : 5 : 

(1) The agency of paid officers, whose duty it is in the city | 
to watch, warn, threaten or prosecute all persons found guilty 
of cruelty to animals. 

(2) Inviting information and suggestions from all who are 
interested in the cause of civilisation throughout this Presidency 
respecting any barbarous practices, whether arising from cruelty 
or ignorance, over which this Society may be thought able to 
exercise any influence towards the improvement in the treat- 
ment and condition of labouring and domestic animals. | 

(3) Seeking the aid of the pulpit, the Press, and all publie | 
instructors in advocating the principles and objects of this | 
Society, having in view the promotion of humanity towards the | 
animal creation. | 

(4) Organising a system for prize-essay competitions, offering | 
medals for the best essay written by any student of the publio | 
schools in the Presidency. i | 

(5) Publishing tracts and quarterly journals for instructive 
reading on the subject of kindness to animals for native schools 
and homes. 

(6) Offering prizes to the best-conditioned hackney horses and 
bullocks and Jutka (two-wheeled Madras cart) ponies, etc., at 
the time of the animal show, to induce kind treatment among 
the illiterate class. 

II. Its important share and influence as an agent iD the 
education of the people—the cultivation of those merciful im; 
pulses which tend to the growth of humanity and prevention ® | 
cruelty. Towards these ends the moral support and co-operation | 
of the community are not less sought than its pecuniary aid 9 

meet the varied expenses incidental to the Society’s operations: 

the extent and utility of which in a field so wide can 

furthered only by the means at its command. The words of be" 

Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India may W° ; 

be borne in mind : ‘No civilisation is complete which does 29 
mouie tine dumb and defenceless of God’s creatures within ne 
sphere of charity and mercy.’ j 

A lifelong interest was evinced and notable service Y% 
rendered to the cause by the late Mr. Justice Tudor Boddah 
who was born, lived, and died in India; and the stones of every 


a 
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institution that makes for public improvement in Madras form 
a lasting memorial to his good works; for he was a man indeed 


tei pre-eminent in those sterling qualities of mind and heart on 
of which the greatness of England and the endurance of the Empire 
ly to which she has given birth are built. ; 

i During his tenure of office as President he made the Society 
to an institution which has enlisted the sympathy of right-thinking 
i people of all creeds and classes in the Presidency, and which is 
ty n exercising a beneficial influence over the community at 
n During the early years of „Mr. Justice Boddam’s ceaseless 
. advocacy, the finances of the Society were at a low ebb, and its 
te | very existence involved a prolonged and precarious struggle; but, 
I by bringing his conspicuous humanity and his great love of 
M animals to bear upon these labours, the aims of the association 
b progressed by leaps and bounds under his guidance ; and it now 
Fean possesses an excellent habitation, to which is attached a well- 
lic | equipped hospital, a dogs’ home, provided with a lethal chamber 
sai —which has tended to diminish the brutal practice of clubbing 
be | dogs to death—and last, but not least, a Pinjrapole, or refuge 

for old and infirm animals. 
ng During the year 1911 1408 convictions were obtained, against 


1654 in the preceding year and 2756 in 1909. Warnings were 
given in 902 cases by the Society’s agents, and in thirty-five cases 
the animals were remanded to the infirmary for treatment, as 
against only six in 1910. The income from fines fell to 
1656 rupees, from 1674 rupees in 1910. The steady 
decline in prosecutions is due to the fact that the Corporation 
of Madras have purchased their own bullocks, and are using 
them under departmental supervision, and to the extension ef 
tram service, which has reduced the number of hackney horses 


= 
= 
a a a 


@ } and ponies in the city. Knee-caps and boots are sometimes put 
1 | On these animals at night with the intention of hiding sores which 
of | cause suffering. s 

n The system of honorary bench magistrates was pees ee 
to | from the 1st of January 1911, and cases under the City Police 


s | Act and the Hackney Carriages Act are now being tried by Biei 
officials instead of by the stipendiary magistrates. The oe 

of S.P.0. A. cases are brought up under Section 58 of the 

Police Act, and so go before the honorary magistrates. 


; 3 this system being new, and to the fact that severa t 
ê A sitting simultaneously, there was at first h as 
of views, and a lack of uniformity in the fines inflic 


in W 


E some benches discharged 
h animals were accus i 
ae been prosecute 
Von. T; proscente 


ed, on 


aa 2; 
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acquitted on the ground that the driver alone was liable, Til 
now, however, accepted that the driver is always primarily liap, 
and is not exonerated by alleging that he acted under }, 
master’s orders. The Society’s position is that, while the drives 
are in all cases responsible, the owners are also liable if they hare 
ordered or permitted the animal to be used with knowledge of i 
condition ; and the inspectors and agents have been directeq it 
prosecute such owners whenever there is clear and positiv 
evidence to bring proof of their offences home to them, but mi 
otherwise. Some misapprehension existed concerning a circul 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, directing that cas 
instituted by the S.P.C.A., or by the police under Section 53 ¢ 
the Police Act; should not be disposed of unless the animal ye 
produced and inspected by the court. The object of this circu; 
was to enable the magistrates to impose fines proportioned t 
the seriousness of the offence, and then send the animals to th 
infirmary in proper cases. But the accused soon took advantag 
of this rule, and failed to produce the animal at the first hearin, 
thus necessitating successive adjournments until the animal wss 
healed; and the magistrates, upon examination finding nothin 
the matter, acquitted guilty drivers. In one case this conduc . 
was carried so far that when the accused reported the animl i 
to be dead the case was promptly struck off. | 
~ The honorary magistrates, as well as the Deputy-Comms © 
sioner of Police, called the attention of the §.P.C.A. to this 
state of things. In reply, the honorary secretary pointed 0 f 
that H 


according to the circular issued, th 
animal is produced in court. 

should produce the animal in 
ing, not only by the Society’s 
the police station when the 
Neither the police nor the agi 
is upon the accused to produce 
hand, the accused have come 
disposed of until they 
to their advantage to 
as more frequently h 
granted for the prod 
adjourned hearing. 


e cases are not disposed of ule : 
The accused persons are informed th a 
court on the next day, i.e. the day of? d 
agents, but also by the officer in chare 
case is entered in the night-case reat ’ 
ents can do anything more, and the m 
the anima] on the hearing day. On the y 
to understand. that the cases would fad it) 
appear with the animal, and they therefore ot Be 
defer this occasion until the defect is remedie ne 
appens, they take advantage of the postpone 
uction of the animal, and absent themselves z 
Many of these persons come from the mofussil, ° 
7 Wao are engaged by the day, and move about from F 
to place. They generally Sive false addresses, and it becomes very poet 
to trace and serve process on them. This is the cause of the large 1 
of absent and adjourned cases on the file at present. 


The Chief Presidency Magistrate agreed with these observati f, | 
and suggested that whenever Cases of cruelty were adjou 
for non-production of animals, and the animals were 20 
duced on the first adjourned date, the agents should 
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the matter to the notice of the court, and request that a sub- 
stantial fine be imposed as a deterrent. 

The Government were pleased to extend to the City of 
Madras the provisions of an Act for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, No. 1272, Judicial, dated the 7th of August 1911. 
Section 53 of the Madras City Police Act under which the 
prosecutions have been taking place is a very comprehensive and 
effective provision. It has the great advantage that offences 
under it are cognisable, while those under the India Act are 
non-cognisable. As Section 53 has been retained, the powers 
given by the India Act are only cumulative. 

A comparison of the provisions of the India Act with those 
of Section 53 of the Police Act will show the additional provi- 
sions contained in the former. Among others may be noticed 
the power given by Section 8 to a police officer to enter any 
place where he suspects that cruelty is being practised after 
obtaining a warrant from the Commissioner of Police or a 
magistrate. The Society’s officers will, under this provision, be 
able to enter enclosed oil mills, where a great deal of cruelty is 
reported to be going on, but to which places they could not 
heretofore proceed upon suspicion. 

The Hackney Carriage Bill, which was on the legislative 
anvil for several years, has at last passed into law. It gives 
power, amongst other things, to the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the local government, to make bye-laws with regard 
to the description of horses, pullocks, or other animals to be used 
in hackney carriages, and the condition in which such horses, 
bullocks, or other animals shall be kept. It also provides for 
mspection of the premises on which any such horses, bullocks, 
or other animals are kept, and in addition for the protection of 
Weak, lame, and sickly horses, bullocks, and other animals. 

One hundred and thirty-three animals were admitted to the 
Madras Pinjrapole in 1914, as follows : 


Horses . : 4 Zi 
Bullocks and cows ‘ ZRI acai remit 87 
Buffaloes . ; : x s ae ae ; 
Dogs. A 3 7 ? 4 : : 2 

Sheep . 2 2 ee 


a The Coronation of King George the Fifth was celiaki a 

d Sumptuous repast of greens and plaintains, provided ee : 
umb inhabitants of this asylum by Sri Raja Garu of Gop 

Pore and other members of the Indian community. 

a t was pleasant to observe the enjoyment of ae eagi 

pee creatures, whose grey lives were b 

> rmimation on the part of the i EG 


in ; : 
pe umble measure, in the benefits 
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The committee has at present been reluctantly compelleg Í 
stop further admissions, so as to restrict the inmates to “fl 
numbers as the funds at their disposal can afford to mainta 
But it is hoped that with further co-operation and Support 
will once more be possible to open the gates of the instituti 
for the relief of more animals. ; 
The S.P.C.A. Animal Show takes place annually op th 
island at Madras, and always attracts a large attendance of th 
Indian public. The programme is a lengthy one, and 4 year 
prize is given for the animal or bird which follows its masie 
best. This was awarded in 1911 to a young Mahomedan vh 
had entered a large goat which faithfully followed his even 


` movement. 


The society endeavours to keep supervision upon the reck) 
(small bullock-cart) races held during the carnival of sports bj 
the South Indian Athletic Association ; such acts of cruelty a 
goading with thorny sticks and the biting and twisting of tails 


being reported. Steps were taken to prevent such occurrence 


by deputing agents to be on duty at the time of the races, ani. 
several drivers were prosecuted. $ 
It is believed that the minor Societies P.C.A. opened t 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Rajahmundry, Coimbatore, Bert 
Cocanada, Vellore, and Ellore are working satisfactorily. In the 
reports sent from these districts, besides the usual cases of soe 
horns and inflamed eyes, there are several instances of the us i 
of needle-sticks to bullocks, branding on bleeding sores, twisting | 
legs and wings of snipe, carrying pigs and fowls head dow 
wards, many cases of mutilation of crabs, and one case of cruel 


to a guana by twisting the tail round its neck, and thrusting t? 
claws of forelegs into it. 


_ The practice of brand 
slitting the nostrils an 
parts of India. 


Cases of cruelty to sea birds a 
decoy birds which are blind 


yoy int ht ee 
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l e Honorary Secretary deputed Superintendent K. Sama Rao and 


; ar, th 7 
led Ady Srinivasulu Chetty, of the Society, to watch for these cases. 


Jnspector 


Sug Accordingly, the accused, a professional bird-catcher, was arrested on the 
nai, evening of the 19th, and prosecuted before the Junior Presidency Magis- 
Ort i trate Egmore, on the 20th, for cruelty by using three decoy birds, after 
utin sewing their eyes pate a thread and blinding them. S. M. Vapuchi 
l Maricayar Usman Sahib Bahadur fined the accused Rs. 2. 
nth In spite of statistics collated from the careful observations of 
if th the three principal Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
age Animals now at work in India, it is still apparent that these 
ae institutions continue their labours practically unaided by the 
ah rudiments of that organised effort and co-operation, without 
ae which the humblest portion of our complex society, even in the 
$ present age, cannot secure adequate justice and fair treatment. 
an i Though these Societies have rendered public service of 
t i immense utility for many years in their own districts, it must 
ty h yet be borne in mind that the country is extensive, and that there 


is urgent need for such help from all quarters. 

al All knowledge of politics and social phenomena in India 
H confirms the belief that the growth of this particular form of 

i philanthropy can only be encouraged by patient attention to 

detail, for it is not the law alone, with its formalism, its rigid 


2 precedents, its constant reference to the past, which will solve 
ihe the difficulties that lie before us. fog 
a The humane cause should know no limitations nor land- 
a marks, and the training of so important a branch of national 
a life should not be left entirely to private and precarious endea- 
A vour in a country where co-operation between the two races 15 
val one of the most vital conditions of internal peace. They must 
e onism. 


advance in friendship or lapse into disastrous antag 


At the present day an established rule of conduct governs the 


status of sub-human existence in all civilised countries, and but 


a few places remain among British possessions where, as in India 

al _ „tbe great dependency of that nation which usually gives @ 

an friendly lead to humane progress—the subject is treated, plainly 
a Speaking, as if it had but little right to exist; and the covenant 
E i a mercy is but doubtfully recognised. This attitude is unwise 

d j More ways than one, for sound sense and dispassionate 
apr Vat lution of racial, 


ïon both indicate that a convincing 50 Eide 
and popular questions could be found in the mutual int 
* common cause. Reciprocal occupation would tend fooga 
€ many conflicting elements of which the population < 
a at Empire is formed, and it would also help is 
ag €ness which is as much the root of all evil in the 
bec, that of a private individual; and WEO 
for Conduced to in the 8 
w* good affecting the 


Pe 


pog Dislized ov ASAAN RIPPER py a 
evolving measures of effective purpose all over the count ul 
the amelioration of animal misery great advantage would a 
accrue from thus directing the thoughts of the more cultus 
inhabitants, and eventually those of the masses, into a chame 
which can but react beneficially on all concerned. The adopti, 
of such a course would also possess power to diminish oii 
grievances, often stimulated by differences of education al 
outlook; for an atmosphere of unreality pervades the presen 
political situation in India, due to an exotic state of affairs an 
to entirely. artificial conditions. These gathering forces mi; 
for trouble unless the awakening intelligence of the lower clase 
is guided into paths of service and citizenship ; and this must k 
done, or the problem of maintaining our ‘place in the sw 
will soon be insoluble. 

British authorities in India must awake to the change 
circumstances that are being forced upon them, and recognix 
that the day is over for disjointed action or antagonistic purpox, 
for deep suspicion of harmless innovations, and for thi 
“ persistent thinking along defined grooves,’ which is the cus 
of the administration of India. 

An obligation and responsibility rests upon the Britit” 
Government of India to strengthen our hands by causing th 
various Acts for the prevention of cruelty to animals to wg 
worked as efficiently as is possible in accordance with circum” 
stances and general expediency ; and providing for such measure 
to be taken in the interests of the animals as would secure ag% 
permanent result. 


Tt is doubtless held that the general public are not concer! 


d 
iii changed conditions are daily rem on z 
e force of such an argument. It is useless to deny that a 4 
Opposition may cause an arrest of evolution, for a primary Be p 


ce 
f politi oat ment is sound sense, an avii o 
ot political prejudice, and an absolute refusal to be bluffed ! 5 


country to an emotional and intellectual existence which sha 
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þe in pawn as regards philanthropic achievement to external 
authorities ; and the consequent call for individual exertion will 
y divert into systematic charitable purpose a good deal 
fluous energy, now concentrated upon matters more 
f successful development under the balanced judgment 


assuredl 
of super 
capable © 


of the few. , ; 
In the ultimate triumph of this great religion of humanity 


the doomed denizens of a great underworld of suffering in India 
will find champions among the large and growing order of 
thinking men and women of both nations, educated in that 
trained sense of duty which will initiate a new and more 
merciful era. 

Despite undoubted difficulties much can be accomplished, 
and it is a significant fact that the doctrine of humanity will be 
found at all times a very safe chart for that old ship of State 
which has carried the Union Jack to victory through many 
troubled seas into half the harbours of the world. 


ZEENEB CHARLTON. 


N 
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AN IMPERIAL DEADLOCK, AND THE 
WAY OUT 


AN ENGLISH CANADIANS VIEW 


Ir there are people who fear for the future of the Empire because 
the Canadian Senate has thrown out the Borden Navy Bill by 
asking that it be referred to the people, they may be comforted, 
The Empire is more enduring than the company of venerable 
gentlemen who compose the majority of the Senate of Canada, 
Tt is even bigger than the Borden Bill. The Senate has played 
the part of an Upper Chamber. i 
A reading of British newspapers does not satisfy one that the | 
situation in Canada is well apprehended, even by many carefil f 
students of our peculiarities. The atmosphere of Canada seems | 
to be beyond their inspiration. That is not their fault. They” 
are a great deal better than their fathers were, even if some d | 
them do suggest that there is no difference between the relations | 
of Canada and Britain and those that were taken for granted in 1 
the old days of colonial subordination. 
7 Tt is surprising how many otherwise discriminating publicists 
still speak of Canada as a possession of the Old Land. A letter 
before me from the editor of a great London paper speaks of 
“Great Britain and her Dominions,’ as if there is a Canadian 
alive who would acknowledge the proprietorial quality that lies 
behind that designation. Canada will never consent to be t » 


Some years ago, when it was moved by the present Governme 
leader in the Upper House. But it cannot be said that it is% 
great crime against the Empire to ask that a Bill be submit 


fatal import to the Empire, 
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The Naval Aid Bill is killed for this Session. If the emer- 
gency on which alone it was based last December really exists, 
Fnere is nothing against Mr. Borden carrying out his self-imposed 

ledge of last November, that he would go to the country if 
Parliament refused to give the immediate and effective aid which 


he was about to ask. He will not go at once to the country. 


ee 


2) 
í Why? In the answer to that lies the explanation of his naval 
courses since he became Prime Minister, all of which have been 
the outcome of his actions when he was leader of the Opposition 
without prospect of speedily becoming chief adviser of the Crown. 
Mr. Borden has chosen to found his right to a place among 
lig statesmen of Imperial stature upon his Naval Bill. While it 
by would scarcely be fair to judge a Canadian statesman’s regard for 
ed. Britain by his attitude towards people of the British Islands who 
ble have become Canadian citizens, it is worth noticing that though 
da. there were between a hundred thousand and a hundred and fifty 
yed | thousand voters of British Islands birth in Canada at the last 

f election, Mr. Borden made no sign that he was politically alive 
the | to their presence; and that those who conducted the campaign 
fal f under his direction tried to prevent a special appeal being made 
ms | to that decisive element in the electorate to take a Britannic 
jey rather than an economic view of President Taft’s designs. 
at | This is mentioned now for the first time to show that the 
ns | point of view at Ottawa, even of some of those who are regarded 
in | in England as of the most inveterate Imperialist strain, differs 

appreciably from that of statesmen and journalists who are still 
sts prone to think of Great Britain and ‘her’ Dominions—of the 
ter as rather than the partnership aspect of the Imperial 
of ond. 
an What is being regarded by certain earnest men in England 
es as a disaster to the Empire, that throws a sort of grim suspicion 
re- around the devotion to Britannic interests of a large proportion 
t of the people of Canada, is, in its more regrettable aspects, attri- 

i butalle to the unhappy recklessness of a great deal of partisan l 
of | Warfare in Canada, in which the personality of the present aaa 
in | Minister, when ho was leader of the Opposition, was not con 
d | ducive to the best results. It was often said he was too ee _ 
ph ot a gentleman to be a political leader. The ae : 


210 Digitized hy fya VTN TIREN PAE BAe Roy Jy } 
has never rudimentarily understood the motive powers that i 
create Britannic nations out of what were always intendeg by ' 
those who did not live and beget children in them to remain ai 
British colonies. 

I shall state the facts which prove that what has happenej 
is a necessary phase in the political career of the present Gover, 
ment, far more than it is a disquieting symptom of Canada’s 
indifference to her Imperial responsibilities, and shall then ty 
to show what an Englishman who has lived two-thirds of his 
life in England believes to be the essentials of the naval situation 
in Canada, and what its direction must be, if the course which 
history has marked out for the Empire is not to be injuriously 
deflected. 

Mr. Borden’s misadventures are traceable to Quebec, which 
has always been the glory and the danger of the Britannic history 
of Canada. Quebec is French and Catholic. She elects sixty-five 
members of the House of Commons out of a total of 220. The 
balance of power has been held by the French Province ever | 
since Confederation. That position has been threatened, in some | 
respects, by the peopling of the Prairie Provinces. It has taken | 
on a new aspect by the increase of the French population in 
Ontario and in the Maritime Provinces. f 

In Ontario it is said that the French vote can at any time be | 
decisive in the election of eighteen out of 106 members of the | 
Legislative Assembly. In the Ottawa Valley whole districts 
have lost their English-speaking population, and several places 
have had their names changed to suit their French inhabitants 
In New Brunswick the agricultural counties that show increase 
in population are those which Dr. Landry, a French-Canadian, 
represents in Premier Flemming’s Conservative Cabinet. A 

The Laurier ascendency in Quebec put the Conservatives © | 
= es which Mr. Borden’s leadership of the party in the 

use of Vommons seemed unlikely to extricate them. Ther 
ee cos against him 5 the last was after the reciproci 
1896. d given his party its first real chance of office sin 
Qua, Ale th ei e dender for the Provi d 
Sean, he election of 1908 there was little pow’. 

à between Mr. Borden and Mr. Monk, due, it was 59” 


to inappreciation by Mr. Bord eee in col 
nexion with the election. reece Mt Monk ar part 


position ; and before the Parliament of E9081 was in m 
ariaw: a 
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rè was a progressive divergence between Mr. Monk and most 


by the 
of his Quebec colleagues and the Opposition, as led by Mr. 


Borden. í ATY 
A It was while this situation was developing that Mr. Borden 


the most patriotic and most entangling steps of his career. 


T- took 
: From the entanglements which remain he will not be wholly 
y free so long as he is in public life. He was responsible for the 
is resolution, which was adopted by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and passed 
n unanimously by the House of Commons, and was accepted by 
d the country, as a whole, as the charter of Canadian self-defence 
ly on the sea. 
That was an achievement in statesmanship which required 
h only one thing to give it a blessed immortality—the courage to 
y live up to it, and to compel the Government to live up to it. No 
H amount of argument, of putting the facts in an exculpatory 
Ha setting, no persistence of appeal to the wisdom of the Admiralty, 
no cherishing of the German menace, can get rid of the fact that, 


| in reversing itself on this matter (which through the introduc- 
tion of it by Mr. Foster to the House of Commons had made it 
} peculiarly a triumph of the Opposition, which was bound to yield 
i abundant reward in fulness of time) the Conservative Party 
failed to serve the unity of Canada, or the unity of the Empire, 
and grievously marred Mr. Borden’s fame as one of the foremost 
servants of his King and country. 
In some quarters it seems to be s 
of 1912, destroyed by the Senate in 
to permanent naval action by Canada. The beginning was the 
laying down of a permanent policy—a permanent policy, not an 
electioneering expedient—by Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster m 


1909, and getting the House of Commons to accept it. That 
naval service, and against 


Tt was justified in Parlia- 


upposed that the Naval Bill 
1913, is the first approach 


Permanent policy was for a Canadian 


: the Admiralty plan of contributions- | 
3 ment by speeches from Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster, which 
ry Were all that parliamentary deliverances ought to be upon 
e questions that should never be degraded to the level of ordinary 


Í party recrimination. Nothing that has come from any Imperial 
if mouth was more vibrant with the true spirit of Canadian nation- 
l w as an increasing power within the Britannic Empire, than 
, t. Foster’s speech in March 1909. RE 
Tt was a triumph of statesmanship to cause the Gove 

© commit itself to a Britannic policy of the first magni 
his party's atti 


aes in London and in Halifax during the a 
Sine He gave no sign, as the autumn ha 
pr & to move away from the splendidly pi 
ae March. ene 

i -S ask See. et 
Shall gals O Rae, & 
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because it is of high intrinsic importance, but as showin i 
effect of the events of that time upon an English Canadia ee, 
desired to discharge the responsibilities of his citizenshig, A 
to be free of the baser elements of party strife in which ie ae 
not} wish to become involved. © don 
The Liberal Party in 1909 was obviously suffering from 
strain of the years. It did not bear in office a striking re a 
blance to the idealism that distinguished its more shaded a 
ence. It was time for a change, from the administrative A 
of view, whether there was a pleasing alternative Govern 
by Mr. Borden’s side or not. Four years ago there was ne 
= the Liberal Government’s contemporary performances k 
empt one to declare himself a follower of the statesman whose 
services to Canada will always deserve high rank in th i 
of British Government. Ten years is Fong enough E 
SA or an 
e pent to live in a country which affords natural fea 
ot i eae aa among politicians. | 
: r. Borden was then, as he i i T 
integrity, and undoubted aspi ee k SA yey ot abi 
a th Spiration to serve Canada with asingle | 
5 e 1908 election he had stood on la | 
mie iio reor ; on a platform that | 
eee sae of the Liberal Government wear a very 
cleaner administ ti pledged himself to give the Dominion 5 
the Government A eee Ones cayna, E had led 
attributes of e a Poley that combined aga 
on CES EAE nationality and British connexion. 48 
ol ane e A TR a certain amount of experienc 
renewed residence in Can: d on ae Sor a se 
when next it should be e 2 to stand under the Borden bannet, 
De manile oela HE ed. In that respect I think I may 
È In Toronto there is a c yo A 
invited me to join. As I onservative Club which friends had 
late fall of 1909, T cid a eens to British Columbia in the 
he might propose me as oa ae ethan ae 
When T returned from eee: 5 
two things had happened 3 acific Coast, in early December 
reversed itself on the nay 1 = Parliament the Opposition had 
a member of the Alban ae question, and I had been elected a 
was to make me fee] aie dae The effect of the first acin 
that the Opposition was Q ere was no limit to the selfini 
itself, and to cause me Serene of repeatedly inflicting up 
defer indefinitely the coma ask the Committee of the Club to 
had been given. pletion of the election of which pote? 
That is humb! à i 3 
; y sub ; as 
Bee ds GPa a as the testimony of one wh? 3 l 
pedantic love for his own pa Ser defence, and who ha: a) 
ibien. ao. ee Hee e a, of solving natio’ 
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ideal in what those who command the administrative machinery 
of the country propose to do. 

In the Opposition certain Manitobans not then in Parlia- 
ment, who have become famous for spreading their sails for 
whatever favourable wind is moving, had successfully provoked 
a demand that, whatever happened, the Government should be 
embarrassed. If that were to be achieved by jettisoning the 
most effective piece of Imperial service that the party had 
rendered since the twentieth century came in, what did that 
matter?—the business of the Opposition was to oppose, even 
if it opposed itself. 

The leader of the Opposition was in a minority of about a 
dozen in his own caucus, and did not, apparently, see that his 
weakness was his strength, if he chose to assert it. But, as 
one of the ablest and most experienced statesmen in provincial 
and Dominion politics has said, ‘Mr. Borden never sees the 
peaks.’ If he had established an unquestioned ascendency 
within his own party there would have been no caucus to 
reconsider the fine Imperial service that was embodied for all 
time in the resolution of March 1909. But, as it is so often 
said, nothing is settled for long with Mr. Borden. So the 
‘practical’ politicians had their way—the strategists who in- 
variably go wrong when there are overmastering, abiding issues 
to be decided. If, as it is frequently asserted, they had encour- 
agement from those in Britain who believe that the persistent 
Admiralty faith in the virtue of contribution was worth keeping 
alive vicariously in Canada, they accepted bad advice. At all — 
events, the flag was hauled down from the lofty height of non- 
partisanship where Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster had placed it 
Several months before. That is the original source, the explana- 
tion, of Mr. Borden’s difficulties, and of the rejection of his Bill 
by the Senate. 

The naval conference in London, 
Produced the policy of Dominions’ fleet units. The Laurier 
Government could not give parliamentary effect to it until the 
following session. The Conservative defection and the demon- 
Strative growth of Nationalism, as well as Sir Wilfrid's reluc- 
S to embark on military adventures, Were obviously respon- 
Sible for the Canadian failure to do as much as ; 
a plement the London agreement. lfrid Laurier 
macys been an opportunist of rare sagacity- a 

ccused him of being too painfully idealistic 10 MS T 
© Practical questions that come before him—he kno 
eae with whom he has to deal. eas 
eas attached to the British 
Sense of the difficulties of ması 
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British in the sense that the Carlton and the Constitution 
understand the word. But, however he may fall short of the 
aspirations that are nourished in those temples of our Imperia] _ 
destiny, he has had to administer the Government in-Quebec, ang 
their high priests have not. From the Britannic point of view 
he needed encouragement, not assault, in carrying out the 
Borden-Foster policy. ry 

The approximation of Quebec to any Britannic ideal mus 
necessarily be slow. Before Sir Wilfrid’s course is counted t 
him for unrighteousness, it is worth while to try to estimate 
the price Canada has been made to pay in order to develop party 
strength in that province. The Nationalists constantly declare 
against any participation in British wars, except to defend 
Canada. But they say that whatever the country decides they 
will accept, retaining freedom to win as many as possible to 
their side after the decision is given. | 

The assertion that the Nationalist movement is the logical | 
outcome of the doctrines that Sir Wilfrid preached years ago is 
only important so far as it may indicate that, if he hopes once 
more to become dependent on Quebec votes for the security of 
his parliamentary position, he must not be put into power by 
the aid of pro-navy men without stronger guarantees than have 
yet been given as to the navy policy he will carry out. ‘The i 
Nationalists are entitled to their views, and to unlimited prop: | 
gation of them. But an equivalent duty is imperatively laid 
upon all who are for a Canadian navy as a British as well as d 

_ Canadian force. 

There is nothing for the Government to boast about in con 
nexion with collusion with the Nationalists. Whatever 5! 
Wilfrid Laurier’s personal desires for or against a Canadian 
naval policy, he is entitled to respect for doing anything at all 
after the desertion of its own position by the Conservative Party 
se the House of Commons, and its encouragement of the Nation- 
ae hostility to any Canadian participation in British navi 

efence. 

: Not long after the passing of the Laurier Naval Service Act 
SE Wilfrid opened his native constituency by a senator 
appointment. The Government candidate was beaten by * 
ae a campaign that was marked by extraordint 

up feeling against Britain, which produce z 
sort of rebuke from the fathers of the demand for a Canai! 
navy. Whatever else Sir Wilfrid’s Navy Act had done, it bat 

' given him what was believed to be a death-blow in Quebet 
Sorry as he would bé to lose that province, the Conservatit® | 
were equally anxious to gain it. If he was timid in his 2” 
deeds, his opponents did not hesitate to profit by the at 
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: that had been made upon him as the instrument of London 
af imperialists, who wished the conscript sons of Quebec to be 
at blown to pieces on English men-of-war. 
ain When the Drummond-Arthabaska election had been won 
h ©, there was 2 new warmth towards the Nationalists from the Con- 
; servative side of the House, where the naval policy was com- 
i pounded of contribution and referendum—contribution, so as 
ig to be different from the Government; and referendum, so as 
i ' to be like the Nationalists. After the election Mr. Foster sent 
i a congratulatory telegram to the effect that anything was good 
1 enough to beat Laurier. Telegrams, like chickens and curses, 
md sometimes come home to roost. 
ul Those who are familiar with the history of the campaign 
Ip which put Mr. Borden into power with a majority of forty-six 
oi (the majority in Ontario amounting to sixty) will remember that 


his Ontario allies, whose only ground of attack upon the Govern- 
| ment was the reciprocity agreement, never mentioned the naval 
By situation. We were concerned only to destroy the agreement. 
Neither Mr. Sifton, who had been Sir Wilfrid’s Minister of the 
Interior, nor Mr. White, who became Mr. Borden's Minister of 
Finance, each of whom made about twenty-five speeches, spoke 
a word against the Laurier naval policy. As Secretary of the 
Canadian National League I sent out a million pamphlets against 
the agreement, and organised a campaign of between forty and 
fifty meetings. Not a word was said about the navy in our 
literature ; not a sentiment was expressed about it from any of 
our platforms. ; 
To Northern Ontario Mr. Bourassa was brought to swing 
the French vote, after the Conservative candidates in two con- 
stituencies had given written pledges that they would vote for 
the repeal of the Naval Service Act and for # plebiscite, no 
matter who was Premier after the election. In Quebec it was 


r | always understood that Mr. Borden would not try to effectuate 
to the people—a 


—a 


If a naval policy without first submitting it 

j curious line for a statesman who, two and 4 half years before, S 
ji is had demanded the speedy setting-up of a Canadian naval service, 
! : and had repudiated the Admiralty policy of contribution. We 


province except Quebec 
fought solely upon £i 
the talk about the ! 

sponsibility tor 


ee all so sure that, as far as every 
roe concerned, the election was being 
a Procity issue that we did not allow 
Quebec to disturb us. As we had no re 
urassa’s appearance at Sudbury, 8° ihe resul 
to carry. 
ae Se Wilfrid Laurier lost fourteen 
Nation a Do co-operation between 
°nalists Mr. Borden’ 


ys 
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negligible. He obtained a majority without Quebec. 
three seats in his Cabinet to the men who were publicly Dane] 
by Mr. Bourassa several days before the appointments We 
made. Two of the great spending departments went to the 
uncompromising opponents of any naval advance. 

It is now asserted that the Government has a mandate from 
the country to do what it has done, because Mr. Borden sail 
that if he attained power he would ask the Admiralty for guid- 
ance. Itis seldom worth while to dispute mandatory questions, 
If the mandate for the present Navy Bill was given it is pretty 
clear that the dissident Liberals, to whose work and votes Mr. 
Borden owes his place, had very little influence on the result. 

But those things are not of much consequence. Mr. Borden 
became Prime Minister, and the problem that he had made for 
himself was not how best Canada could serve the interests of 
the Empire—as it was in 1909—but how he was to get through 
his entanglements with the Nationalists. For, though he had 
dictated a permanent policy to the Government in 1909, he could | 
not lay down a permanent policy, now that he was Premier, 
without having to go at once to the country, either in a general 
election or by way of a plebiscite, which was the favourite f 
Bourassa method. He could do nothing from the point of view | 
of justifying the new stage of Canadian national development 
of which his own elevation was one of the signs. He dare noi 
proclaim a permanent ‘policy, for to go back to the guns he had 
abandoned would make him ridiculous; to propose repeated 
contributions would destroy him; and to keep the Niobe and 
Rainbow in indefinitely suspended animation would be foolish. 

The only thing left was to devise a temporary measure tht! 
ae save a complete revolt within the House of the Nation- 
as 8, whose love of place there was greater than their fear 0 

eterred judgment at the polls, and that would postpone the . 


hour that would compel him to choose between having ™ 
Nationalists for or against him 


he did, unless he did the most 
the Liberal Opposition where it 
he was, and must in the future b 
tactics that began with the reve 
tacit acceptance of Nationalist 


his compliance with the; a ats 7 
tna heir demand in 1911 for thres se 


He gay, | 


SHR ee 


nothing had been settled a 
business. A few days aft 


bout a visit to England 5 a 
of British Columbia, ha 


erwards Sir Richard McBride, Pré 
ving in the meantime returne 
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England, ine date a Mr. Poranne departure was announced. 
He took one of his Nationalist Ministers with him. 

Mr. Borden came back from England and announced that, 
if Parliament refused to give the immediate and effective aid he 
would ask for, be would appeal to the country and have the 
question settled once and for all. The Senate has taken him 
ag his word. He has steadily refused to say what the form or 
the principle of his permanent policy will be. He has talked 
about the frightful emergency in the North Sea. His lieutenants 
have spoken” with bated breath of secrets which, if they were 
revealed to the people who have to find the money, would cause 
the thirty-five millions to be voted in eloquent silence. 

Ti has been urged that, if the emergency is as he exposed it 
last December, it means that psychologically the fight is on as 
much as it would be if he were on the quarter-deck of a Dread- 
nought and the smoke of a hostile German fleet were thickening 
on the horizon; and that to postpone until a general election a 
declaration as to how he would meet recurring emergencies is ` 
not living up to the traditions of British statesmanship in times 
of crisis. Nothing has drawn him. He says that at the next 
election the nation can do as it pleases—which can only mean 
that, whatever happens, the question of defence or no defence 
is to be at the mercy of a general election, with all its risks and 
shames of a bitter partisan fight for spoils. 

The spectacle offered to the world of Canada apparently at 
deadly strife over her adhesion to the vitalities of the Empire has 
been deplorable. But the inexorable responsibility for destroying 
the appearance of unity belongs to 1909. Discord having spread 
from shore to shore for the sake of a temporary expedient, 
Which the Prime Minister says over and over again is not a 
policy, what will be the situation if the permanent policy 1 
made the occasion of a second party fight, in which those who 
jiffer from the Government will be branded as disloyal to all 
the things in the nation that they hold most dear? Was there 
ever such a display of partisanship run to seed? i 
a Nothing has been gained in Quebec by all the strategy be 2 E 

e Nationalists. The fear is that if the Government goes eae 
-° Country in pursuance of its own pledge it will not zetan aa 
mee member from that province. The outcome of prolonged 
actics to put Laurier in a minority in Quebec will only be 
haa supreme once more. ‘ ; 

z the degradation of our reputation as 4 nation 

=e to make up its mind, and keep it made u] 
said ¢ ened if at any time these Six MON” i 
a ete contribution provided i his : 

‘ees an navy, planned in kee; y 
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four years ago, and established sympathetically with the Dole 
with which Australia is setting us so fine an example. Belo, i 
the Bill was introduced Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurie 
were presented with a memorial signed by three hundred re w 
sentative men, inviting them to seek a non-partisan agreemeri 
If a contribution was deemed by the two Governments involv 
to be immediately desirable, let it be granted. But in any eva 
the plain way to meet the obligations of Canadian national, 
within the Empire was to establish a Canadian navy. Th 
memorial fell dead. 

Nobody would have seriously objected to a contribution asm 
emergent declaration of faith and works, if it had been accom 
panied by assurance of a Canadian navy. If the emergency wa 
anything like as serious as it was believed to be, the postpone. 
ment of a permanent policy could not meet the situation worthily, 
The case for postponement till a general election rested on the 
Nationalist emergency and not on the German peril, or on the 
permanent menace of which the concentration in the North Sa. 
is the indubitable evidence. Permanent peril means permanent | 
policy, not postponement till you can have a general election | 
about it. Those who deplore the moral effect on foreign nations | 
of the seeming signs of Canada’s hesitation may well consider | 
the effect upon, say, Germany of the repeated intimations that p. 
the Government of the senior Dominion, believing that dire | 
emergency exists, professes only a temporary policy ; offers 0) | 
supply of men; postpones for years the decision as to what i 
thinks Canada ought to do ; and declines to take any chances ov 
and above a three years’ monetary grant, preferring to p 
E by the chances of a prospective general election, F 
hostil renewal of the votes of a section that is known to 

gae to united Empire defence must be a disquieting factor: 
wa ans ta tn wold ape Imp 
Paes Q a ateful to the Nationalists. He cannot | 
Hie aan ue se the political adventures of 1911. The dii 
course would have been to decide on what he W0 Qe 

the general election should Or, e 


uation, as it was revealed by i 4 
rmanent policy at once. He es 
his decks for action, and gone # 


oes ahead in belligerent oe s 


measure to a plebiscite. 
5 oe : 
sophy mah it A as well to be hanged for a sheep as a lamb 

is H need, i you are offered a choice of embarrassme! 
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choose them both. The Government elected to make a temporary 
olicy which left open the door to permanent contribution, and 
which invited the maximum hostility of the Opposition. Having 
had six months’ purgatory over the Bill, only to see it killed, the 
Government still contemplates a general election on the per- 
manent policy of the scope of which at present no idea is given. 
By some kindly souls this is solemnly called statesmanship. 
This situation is very difficult for those who, believing that 
Canada must become an increasing power within the British 
Empire, did all in their power to destroy the Laurier Govern- 
ment, because they were convinced that it underestimated the 
forces that it was bringing into play when it reversed the fiscal 
policy it had followed for years. Many are saying things in 
palliation of Mr. Borden’s course, apparently because they fear 
that criticism would jeopardise immediate Britannic interests. 
Every man must decide for himself his relation to the great 
controversy, and leave the consequences to the event. If the 
impression here given is that the situation in Canada is confused 
and confusing, it is incumbent on me to state what I believe to 
be the fundamentals of it, and to suggest, if possible, how they 
may be vindicated. i 
There is no real difference between Britannically-minded men 
as to the necessity for Canada to engage in naval defence. The 
contention of the Nationalists that we are still a ward of Britain, 
and should have no other responsibilities unless we g0 into formal 
council with other parts of the Empire upon international matters - 
that appertain to naval defence, is not seriously entertained by 
any considerable body of the electorate. Such restrictive ideas 
could not survive a reasonable campaign of education in the 
elementals of Canadian nationality. There are neither annexa- 
tionists nor national independents in Canadian public life; nor, 
as far as one can judge, are there any in private life. Neither is 
it advisable to regard seriously the assertion that the policy of 
a Canadian navy will surely lead to the severance of the Imperial 
tie. Any who fear on that score should read Mr. Foster s speech 
on the 1909 resolution, and Mr. Borden's speech in Donda 
three months after he had induced the Laurier Government toa l 
adopt the essentials of his own demand for a | 
The most. mischievona friends ot he metas 
“Y ` Disloyalty’ as soon as somebody has the courage to s 
Y the teaching of history. If those of us who believe 1 
an increasing power within the Empire, and ¥ 
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drawn, and it will be shown who is jeopardising the Br 
interests of this Dominion. 


Uy 


itan, 


Whenever men are tempted to accuse their compatriots y. 
a | 


disloyalty they had better ascertain where their own patriotis 
is grounded. It is never worth while to assert that your loyalty 


is as good as that of the man who assails it. You might as well. 


argue that you are alive. I would be ashamed to think that m 
loyalty to the greatest secular agency for good that the Worl} 
has ever seen means that I must suspect its power to hold th 
devotion of a brother citizen who has the capacity to read histo 
and to recognise the merciless logic of events. 

If you have not learned the truth that no country as large, 


é 


y 


as conscious, as heterogeneous as Canada can continue to derive | 


its fundamental policies from another country, you need to speni 


some time in the modern Britannic kindergarten. When He 
was asked to explain the Kingdom He took a little child and set 
him in the midst of them. If you frequent Whitehall, and keep 
your finger on the machinery that' stretches forth from there into 


all the ends of the earth you may be forgiven for imagining that 


the ends of the earth are naturally to be inspired and controlled | 


from the abode of so much traditional power. You will think, 
as some well-meaning editors write, of Great Britain and ‘her’ 


Dominions. You can never put yourself in the place of the man 
of British Isla 


whose childre 
the land of their nativity and desire 


they speak for th 
are not roaming 
at home, mindin 
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Odie is to be said of those who, British or French born, have had their 
E ancestry here for tens of decades? And what are you to say to 
soi the hundreds of thousands of Canadian citizens who have come 
tis f from lands where there is no reverence for Britain, whose chil- 
aliy dren must learn away from home to speak the English language, 
well i and who wonder how it is that men who govern so vast a country 
m as Canada can owe any kind of allegiance to a land which sends 
onli to Canada many people who are reluctant to adjust themselves 
the to the conditions which the ‘foreigner’ regards kindly from the 
tory frst moment he comes into contact with them? 

Of course, they ought to be exceeding grateful for the oppor- 
rge, tunity to acquire any sort of connexion with the Mother of 
rive Freedom, and to enjoy a little of the reflected sheen of White- 
end | hall. But, by nature, they do not see it that way. They must 
He | go through a process of education that is neither swift nor easy. 
sel In the province of Saskatchewan 60 per cent. of the population 
eep | _is of non-Britannic origin. It is occupied, not in puzzling out 
nto the problems that beset Ottawa or Westminster, but in making 
hat | a livelihood, in building communities in a vast territory where, @ 
led ‘few years ago, the relics of the buffalo were scattered over 
nk, immeasurable solitudes. 
er Their intellectual adhesion to the Empire will not be as rapid 
an as their admission to the political status of the native-born 
er, Canadian—in Canada; for British naturalisation in Canada does 
ely not count in Britain. Naturalisation may be made too simple an 

acquisition. ‘The appreciation of the Empire as an overplus to 
ke the Dominion may be laggard in arriving. But we are deal 
bat | with conditions, not with views; and those who know the im- 
ny | mensity of the problems with which Canada is confronted are 
ro aware that in nation-building the feverish haste which has dis- 
ive tinguished our material development of the last ten years cannot 
he be duplicated. ‘The modern mills of nationhood grind slowly, 
as | and never precisely according to the expectations of men ao 
in | devoted to ancient nations. 1 aa 
st In connexion with the calculations of Whitehall as to t DE. 
nd | course of British thinking across the seas, the nearest ap et s 2 
m| to an infallible rule that one can hit upon is that Mbi d SE 
i Should carefully think out the situation, arrive at a solution, 
ny quite sure that it is mistaken, and then wait for somebody w 
da A been there, and who:knows, and is not afraid oe 
re e knows and why. The new birth that comes pa 


ee when he’ experiences the mystical union Wit) t 
Whey adoption is as far from the na 
< penal as the mystery of parentage 3S 
“®chelor, be he never so wise according to t 


€votion to the Empire 
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intense than in England. When statesmen in Downing Stres | 
cheerfully contemplated the severance of the tie, the people hey 
knew that the noblest potentiality in government that haq ere 
been offered to men lay in the pending alliance of the Britannie 
peoples of the world. They felt that wonderful thing long befor 
they saw it. They knew—what Downing Street was marya. 
lously disinclined to heed—that development must. come through 
the new experiences of the New Lands rather than according ` 
to the old notions of the Old. i 
In this present phase of naval growth the sure event is thi 
the Admiralty’s cherished dream of ‘ colonial’ contribution, and 
Admiralty control in peace as well as in war, will finally be put 
to rest, as it was thought to have been some years ago. If 
Canada cannot achieve a Canadian navy, controlled by Canada, 
even as her domestic expenditure and her militia are, she will. 
not justify her frontages on the Atlantic and the Pacific; she 
cannot fulfil the destiny that pulses in her children’s blood. Ii 
there be men in Britain who believe that the only road to | 
Britannic union is by centralising naval defence so that the | 
ascendency of the Islands will be secured through the ascendency | 
of armament, at the preponderant discretion of the Islands, ant | 
that this conception is to be realised by handling—oh, so cate 
fully !—the strange susceptibilities of the ‘ overseas people,’ they | 
are as fatally mistaken as they are obviously sincere. [ 
The emergence of the Canadian navy idea, heralded and 
stamped by Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster, was as natural & 
adolescence, and as inevitable. It has not to be explained but | 
accepted. To fear it as a sign of approaching independence ® 
to lose grip of what has been achieved in the Empire. It is 
enrol yourself among the little faiths who dreaded self-govel™ 
ment as the sure precursor of Imperial dissolution. To imag 
that there must be a federation in which the representation 0 
the Dominions will be a representation of minorities rather than | 
of governments, is to misinterpret the Britannic spirit that ias 
made the Empire what it is, and to misapprehend the basic t0 
of modern Britannic progress—that the Empire has eed 
cemented together, not by the wisdom of those who have stay’ 
ee eee home, but because of the toilsome a 
: o nave learned the lessons of emigration in bo% 
which they themselves and not their forbears have created. 
The Empire has been renewed in its outward parts, 20°” re 
ever be so renewed and saved and glorified. You can 20” 
stop that evolution than you can halt the sun. You can n0™ 
devise means to hold the Empire together by putting 227 ! 
of it under bonds to be obedient, than a man can comp% 
grown son to submit to the restraints of infancy. y 
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othing to say that the idea of independent navies in 
has no precedent. The Britannic Empire has no 
precedent. Its magnificent record is that it has defied every 
precedent. Tt could have flourished in no other way. And the 
patient subjugation of precedent has always been evolved from 
the experience of men who have known the new birth that I 
have been trying to expound. 

I am for a Canadian navy because I am all for the grandeur 


Tt is n 
one Empire 


dom wherewith we are free; and because of an unconquerable 
faith in the genius that is embedded in our institutions, a genius 
that gives to them a budding quality such as was discovered in 
Aaron’s rod. In that faith I am ready to leave to be settled 
when the strain comes many things which more timid people 
would write in a bond, as a sign of their distrust of the stability 
of what, in the wisdom of Providence, we have been permitted 
to achieve in every continent. The unspoken but undeniable 
fear in Britain that a Canadian navy, under Canadian control, 
would be a subtle menace to Britannic unity is as natural to 
the unregenerate political insularity as sin is to the natural man. 
It is just as unnecessary to Britannic unity, because history is 
abundantly against it. Some years ago, passing through the 
Fraser canyon, I met an Englishman whom I had not seen for 
several years, who afterwards became a tremendously Imperialist 
member of the British House of Commons. Ascertaining the 
views I had formed as to the tendency of things in Canada, be 
particularly desired to know whether I feared independence. 
“I am rather afraid of it myself,’ he said, ‘ unless we can manage 
to get hold of Canada in some way.’ i 
_. One could but smile at his dread and at his idea of resolving 
it ; for if independence is in Canadian blood no amount of getting 
hold of Canada avowedly or insidiously will prevent it. Put the 
naval relation between Britain and Canada in a position where 
Canada can be made to feel that she is compelled to do this or 
that, and the friction that Mr. Borden eloquently foretold in 
ae will come to pass, and our latter end will be worse than our — 
eginning. 


Whatever large aspect of High Canadian question yOu touch 
you always come straight up to the national coniu jus 
tribu 


e z ou do in the Australian situation. The poe = ‘Gee 
~Unwillingly taken from the Admiralty is certan Ia i 
foned by the Commonwealth. It was not worth an attemp 
evive it in Canada. The encouragement that Mr. Bor 
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conscious representation of the surer impulse of Canadi l 
nationality that had moved him in former days. 

The promise of a place on the Imperial Defence Committ, i 
seemed to justify the belief that Mr. Borden had remark, 
expedited Canada’s advent to the official councils where forein. 
policy is decided. But examination of the case warrants nothin, 
more than a conviction that in this, as in the more distinctiv _ 
Canadian phases of the question, the perplexities of the electio. 
eerer rather than the vision of the statesman have worked towar 
a hastily apprehended result. The statesman in a hurry generally 
puts the emphasis in the wrong place. 

If the naval problem had been kept where Mr. Borden putit, 
and if the German emergency and the Nationalist emergeny | 
had remained in their proper places, the evolutionary process that 
was going on would by this time have produced agreeable fruit, 
and the Senate would not have emerged into a light that may he 
too strong for it. Being obliged to the Nationalists, Mr. Borden | 
in London accompanied his requests for information by intima: | 
tions that Canada would seek a change in her direct relationship | 
to the graver affairs of foreign policy. | 


He has not pointed out to the Canadian people that the place i 
on the Defence Committee that was proffered at the Imperi f 
Conference in 1911 gave neither the form nor the substance o | 
effectual consultation. The Defence Committee is called together 
by the British Premier. TIt is advisory of him, and is composed 
of such persons as he thinks fit to summon. Its decisions are 
confidential. If a Canadian goes to it he cannot communicate bis 
acquired knowledge to the country he represents. Those who 
attend at the Premier’s request are servants of the Britis 
Government. A Canadian representative can only represent ® 
Government. But what does representation of a Government! 
amount to if there is only a veiled accountability to the people 
who are the only source of its being ? 7 
__,_he natural place in which the Dominion is to ezed% | 
influence is the Imperial Conference. But there has been * f 
certain reserving from the Conference of defence questions we 
count. Whether that is due to a distrust of the growth ° 
independent " navies, or is evidence of a more jealous guarding 
of the traditional citadel by the mandarins of officialdom, ¢a22° 
now be known. The talk of acquiring a place on the De pe 
Committee before there is a working contribution to the nave | 
forces of the Empire is no proof of statesmanship—no guaran 
that Canada is whole-heartedly British. ise 
To have offered worthy co-operation without a stipulation a l 
to exactly how large a voice is to be given in the councils Ei 
precede any warlike proceedings of the Imperial Navy "° 4 
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e been a true evidence of that essential unity of the Britannic 

eoples, which is deeper and higher and wider and more enduring 
than any written engagement can profess it to be. It is neces- 
sary to have @ formal treaty of offence and defence with Japan, 
because Japan 1s Japan and Britain is Britain. But when it is 
found that the unity of the Empire depends on the enforcement 
n that day will Ichabod be written above our 


hav 


of the contract, 1 


gates. . 4 3 : 
If that is a fair sketch of the inter-Britannic relation which, 


to many of us, is the unspeakable riches of our political estate, 
what should be the conduct of Canadian statesmen? Was there 
due cause for us to form a line of battle before the world? Should 
Canada obligate herself to go farther than she had ever gone in 
putting the final seal upon her conditions as a Britannic power 
that would fight to preserve her place and credit among the 
nations ? 

If there was need for such aid as has been declared to have 
been necessary, immediate assurance of it should have been 
given: the scheme upon which our blood would be ever ready 
for the last test should have been laid down; and steps should 
have been forthwith taken to carry it into effect. Then as soon 
as the Canadian ships were ready for the water they could be 
used wherever they could most effectively vindicate the place 
which Canada claims for herself wherever she 1s named. 

Must Canada, as a precedent to action, have it in black and 
white that her wishes shall be ascertained in any Britannic 
matter where her resources may be engaged? Shall it be com- 
puted to the last syllable just how much weight in the deciding 
scale her desires shall be allowed? If we cannot take the chances 
of the event then is our vaunted solidarity vain; and nothing 
that can be set forth in calculated words will redeem us from the Ae 
consequences of our fearful distrust of ourselves. = 

Project yourself forward a few years, and assume that Canada 
has a naval force of her own. The only situation that need be oe 
estimated is that in which the Empire would have to decide 2 
ees to trail its coat. If there were see be Ne 

er, or the appearance-of aggression, ib would quickly bosn 
uate the ome S and actions of Canada aba 
No ake touched the quick of the Old Land would eae . 
se a Inister who could not count on that, statute or no 
vho would fear to stake his political life on his 
È ce an instant, whelming answer to a truly pa 
in the Canadian people, would not be a statesman bu 
e backwate 7 3 n k 
Would Canada be consulted? To- zi 
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men, as well as coastal services, with possibilities of more, jg j 
conceivable that in London statesmen would be so bling | 
stupid as not to let us know what was in the wind? They woui 
have to do that with a foreign Power like Japan, with whom the | 
Empire was in treaty relations. Would they anticipate any tay 
in which, from the beginning, they could not be sure of our am | 
and Australia’s arm for whatever they would be worth? | 
There is nothing more axiomatic in Euclid than that the 
Canadian factor would be one of the first things looked for on 
both sides of any dispute that might arise between the Empire | 
and some other Power. Ottawa is only a minute from Downing 
Street. The art of newspaper correspondence is not falling into 
decay. No question between nations has arisen in our time tha 
has not been ventilated in the Press long before the final crisis _ 
came. The Empire has no old scores to pay off. Anybody who 
has observed the anxiety of statesmen of Britain to stand well 
with the Dominions need not fear for the substance of consulta ` 
tion with them, whatever the formality might be. 
Get the substance, and when Canada has brought forth works | 
meet for defence the situation is hers just as far as she has the | 
tact and strength to make it so. If we dare not take chances on | 
that, we have a mighty poor conceit of ourselves. Some of the 
old blindness may be left in the purlieus of Downing Street. The 
official mind changes slowly and with infinite reluctance. Bal 
it has not the last word in inter-British relations. It can be put 
in its proper place whenever there are statesmen worthy the 
name who are not in awe of precedents, and are not frightened 
when nations of their own breed answer to their blood. f 
So then, for such as have a living conception of Britanni? 
unity, the things that are often proclaimed as of first important 
are like wisps of straw in the hands of a wise, courageous mal: 
Canada need not fear about acquiring all the influence in Jmperial 
councils that belongs to her if she has ships and men of her ow | 
ae re worry lest she grant something that will z h: 
ee e er name, dishonour our history, or disgrace aE 
a Donio ae cannot hold together with a Canadian ney 
that will ie ae ie ey ane SEN op ae only ne A 
: i © our several national lives worth living under % 
Britannic Majesty. eq 
ere 38 the only safe road for us all. The old subordina E 
Hon is as dead as last year’s sunflowers. If is being said t a 
Canada can realise her Ti ! 
dockyards, building smaller craft, and by training a few pn 
the striking power of which will be under the direct con" 


sis | 
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when the ships she pays for are in a squadron that will anchor 
at Gibraltar, and will periodically show the flag whenever, 
between emergencies, it suits the Admiralty to send them round 
the Empire. 

Imagine the Imperial squadron lying in the St. Lawrence, 
with the three vessels whose shells and empty guns had been 
furnished by vote at Ottawa. Imagine taking your young son 
to see them on & day set apart as a sort of consecration of Canada 
to her own defence on the sea. Tell the boy that they are 
Canada’s ships, and he will soon begin to ask inconvenient ques- 
tions. Would your fatherly heart swell with pride as you 
explained to him that Canada had paid for the iron and paint, 
but that with those products of the cheque-book her responsi- 
bility ended, for the men who make the ships worth while were 
not Canada’s men? A fine line of emasculated patriotism you 
would have to offer the fervent young Canadian, who would floor 
you with the simple query, ‘ Why cannot we have our very own 
ships like these? ’ 

Take a trip, say, to Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, 
60 per cent. of whose people were not born into the Empire. If 
it is worth while to show the flag in Halifax where there has 
been a garrison for 150 years, it is doubly worth while to show 
it at Regina, where there is a non-English-speaking population 
that needs to be imbued with all the patriotic feeling that can be 
generated by every means that is open to us. 

Assume that a contingent of Jack-tars is crossing from 
Montreal to Victoria under the direction of the Admiralty. As 
part of a worthy propaganda—a form of showing the flag ashore 
—they stay off at different cities to let the people who live far 
from tidewater see and handle something of their own defensive 
strength. Would it not be a great exposition in Canadianism 


to tell the Germans who swarm in Regina that these bluejackets 
battles when the time 


ted from London because those 
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politicians which told them that they WA Re serving in at 
navy? When the Opposition was denouncing the whole 
prise as a farcical mistake, who could expect recruit 
flourish ? ; : 

Whatever the truth about the Niobe and Rainbow may be i 
the Canadian people are to understand that they cannot do whe 
is being done in a dozen countries that do not pretend to stan} 
as high in the world as Canada talks of doing, it is about tip, 
that some of the guides of so supine a nation were soundk 
converted. 

The instinct of the three hundred memorialists whose Worl 
did not prevail was a sound instinct. There can in the end i 
only one result of the travail of the last four years, ignoble a 
much of it has been, and damaged by the degrading standardo! 
party politics. The spirit of Canadian nationality will assert 
itself. The slower it moves the more painful will some of iis 
‘eventual operations be. 

What it may involve for Mr. Borden nobody can tell. Hei 
master of his own fate just so far as he will recognise that ther | 
are deep ineradicable impulses in a young nation that will no ! 
be denied. I dare prophesy (knowing how dangerous politia! | 
prophecy is) that he will be obliged to turn resolutely from th | 
altar of cenfralisation to which his Nationalist accommodation | 
have led him, or he will himself be sacrificed, sooner or later. 

At the time of writing he has not said what effect the rejection i 
of the Senate will have upon the Government’s course. Ther i 
has been talk of his going on another pilgrimage to the Admiralty. 
as if the question that has now become paramount owes anythils 
tothe Admiralty. His political prestige is at stake. The Admirali 
ae oe him in a difficulty that is essentially and eni 
ie ee m and the Canadian people, whose honoured a i 
Mr. IRN 18 @ general election it will not come in a hat 
gat Det me ee penpies cannot be met so summarily. F 

a general election soon or later, with the ni 
dominant issue, is a pretty good reason s S 
O r er geny, or no emergency. 

eae ere least, Mr. Bourassa may be relied pes 
for his tome ie will be all about the navy, with na 2 Jes 
y. In other parts of the country there ® il 

he an m aa tae naval question. In the West wider markets 1 
RT R ee in the fight. Economic conditions 2 fa 
millions Ta DEN tho Naval Bill was introduced. mae we 
rN. igger sum than it did when Mr. Borde?” 
sitting at Mr. Churchill’s feet. ‘eat 
The one sue thing aban betal Party's present navel Pig 
‘hing about the Opposition is that it demane” 
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election, and exhausted every parliamentary expedient to compel 
the Government to go to the country. It would be foolish to say 
that the party as a whole or its chief has welcomed the necessity 
for Canada to join the naval Powers. At the best a Canadian 
navy is 2 disagreeable necessity, and will give more political 
trouble than it is worth—that is the view of more Liberals than 
one would eagerly count. It is also the view of many 
Conservatives. 

The Liberals at Ottawa do not seem to have realised that they 
are actually out of power. So far as outsiders can judge, the 
generals and the captains believe that whenever the polls are 
opened, the majority they vainly expected in 1911 will automati- 
cally return to them. The party course has been that of partisans 
who hope they have got an issue on which they have a good 
chance to recover what, to their infinite astonishment, was taken 
from them in September 1911. Besides the impression given by 
the proceedings in Parliament, the signs vouchsafed in Ontario, 
where, as in 1911, the decisive fighting must occur, all point to 
an expectation that some magic in the Liberal name will work 
the vital change. 

Among those who care for a Canadian navy there is some 
apprehension that the Liberals will appeal to the assumed parsi- 
mony of the farmer, to whom thirty-five millions for ships which 
he will not control will seem a colossal waste. Mr. Maclean, of 
Halifax, who, since the submergence of Mr. Fielding, who was 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Finance Minister for over fifteen years, 
has been the financial critic of the Opposition, ominously told the 
House of Commons that the party would not necessarily be bound 
by Sir Wilfrid’s amendment calling for the outlay of thirty-five 
millions on two fleet units. > 
_ It has been observed that the campaigning of the Liberals, 
In and out of Parliament, has been heavily against the Co mi 
ment and moderately for the navy. They were given a magnifi- on 
cent opportunity to ‘get across’ to the country the case for a 
Canadian navy when Mr. Borden disclosed his expedient. But 
they seemed to have no heart for tackling the job of filling the 
land with a sense of a great and far-reaching issue. Sir Wilfrid 4 
Waited five months before he went outside the House of Commons 
Sense public opinion ; and when he came to Toronto his speech 

as a debating effort against the Government for its parliamer 
ae tactics, far more than it was an appeal to the nation 
; wae nationhood. ving damonstestl 

Neither party has evoked any striking demor 
ational fale. z Three by-elections hang fire. The 
a » n the main, been faithful to its traditio 
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two years ago, it was with the Conservatives. The Ottan 3 
Citizen, the morning Conservative paper at the capital, jg foe 
reference to the country. The Ottawa Journal, edited byl 
personal friend of Mr. Borden, has manfully supported hin fl 
despite its declaration, in May 1911, that a policy exactly lij 
that which the Senate has spurned would be a rotten policy, i 

Some, in their eagerness to endorse the Government, hare 
roundly condemned a Canadian navy, but, for the most pari 
there has been insistence on the temporary nature of the Goyer. 
ment’s proposals. The disadvantage of having to apply as mut 
defensive ingenuity to a mere expedient as would be require 
by a dominating permanent policy is apparent. If the Liber; 
could have impressed the country by sincere, courageous preach. 

` ing; if they could have lost their partisanship in a compelling 
zeal for the doctrines Mr. Borden and Mr. Foster originally 
proclaimed, they could have been in fact, as they were in posi- © 
bility, masters of the situation. 

As a party they lacked what the Conservatives lacked whe 
the reciprocity agreement was launched on what the Liber! 
Government believed to be a triumphant life—they lacked con: | 
viction. Few Conservatives believed they could win on the 
reciprocity issue. Some were sure they had no chance on any othe: f 
Many were convinced that the agreement was an insidious offene | 
against the Empire, and governed themselves accordingly. The” 
Montreal Star thinks it turned the scale in Ontario by appealing | 
to Mr. Borden to wave the flag more vigorously when in Augu“ 
he was in that province, and the fight did not seem to be gois | 
very well. | 

The Liberals have no such fortune with the naval questia 
as the Conservatives had with reciprocity. They cannot cou! 
on rallying the commercial interests they alienated in 1911. ? 

burden of taxation is associated with the navy ; whereas, whit 
| it is not openly spoken, the suggestion may operate that - 
i Naval Bill is a phase soon to be over and done with—tht 
eae Bathe recurring attitude of the Quebec paper WN | 

© became a Minister, was the organ of Mr. Pelletier, 
Postmaster-General. 5i 
a he situation from the Liberal point of view calls for ext i 
ordinarily effective propaganda—more skilled, more lofty, | 
ose Political evangelist, accustomed to revel in dena a 
` „"ne other side, can compass. As yet there ate mi i 
j prophetic embers on Sir Wilfrid’s altar. PE 
‘Take what has been called the British-born vote, WiP 
which sundry Liberals assert the victory of 1911 would 00? | 
been gained. Sir Rodmond Roblin, Premier of Mar 
characteristically told the Old Countrymen of Manitob Jast 
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that Britain was on her knees beseeching Canada for naval 

aid. That crudity will not be generally repeated, but the Old 

Countryman who is not grounded in the fundamentals of Cana- 

dian nationality may be expected to respond affirmatively if he ~ 
is asked, ‘Don’t you want to help the Old Country?’ and no 
more appealing appeal is made to him. 

In anticipation of that form of capture of the British-born 
vote the Liberals do not seem to have done anything, Publicly, 
in Toronto last autumn, Sir Wilfrid Laurier confessed the injury 
that vote had done him; admitted that the Liberals would be in 
bad case if they could not win it; and mourned over the prevail- 
ing habit of the British Liberal to become a Canadian Con- A 
servative. He attributed this to distrust of the Liberal Party 
because its leader is French and a Catholic. It did not seem to ~ 
occur to him that if British Liberals become Canadian Conserva- 
tives, something is probably amiss with the Liberal Party. It 
was not very complimentary to the intelligence and fibre of 
British Liberalism when it goes out into the world, to suggest 
that it is incapable of surviving his own charming accent. 

Though Sir Wilfrid frankly owned the dilemma in which the 
campaign among the British-born had left his party, his lieu- 
tenants show indifferent skill in putting their case so that it will 
attract the element that upset them two years ago. The most 
potent platform force behind Sir Wilfrid is Dr. Michael Clark, 
who, before he began farming in Alberta eleven years ago, was 
a notable Tyneside politician, and who is the only out-and-out 
apostle of Free Trade in the Commons. Dr. Clark seems 
oblivious of the fact that the Britisher is the only neweomer who 
18 entitled to a vote a year after he arrives in Canada, and that, 
therefore, his point of view (which he may express in the ballot- 
box years before those who landed with him at Montreal are 


be what it was rather than what it will be when his vision has 
been renewed. 

With Mr. Borden and the Conservative Party leaning to the 
ccntralisers, and Sir Wilfrid and the Liberal Party contending 
me Navy, but not on fire about it, the precise fashion of the — 
contest, when it comes, cannot be predicated. Some unexpected 
sme OÈ Passion may burst forth where it is not anticipated ; 
Some phase of our material development may give & surprisin 
rman scare is not scarifying Jus 
f money for physical expans 
F impetuous than it was. The last election evoked 
who are nothing 9 


which party politicians y 
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reliance must always be on Canadian nationality... Durin 


ance of apathy secms to contradict the faith” of thoše yy 
Os 
of the summer of 1911 there wis,’ for similar Yeasong, ge | 


ay. ui 
of things in the confident prophecies of Mr. Taft. But nit 
less of the result the fight went on ,and the great idea%aftye 4 
was victorious. History has not forgotten how to repeat,” i 
due time the charter, Mr. .Borden’s charter of 1909, will be iu 
fied, and Canada will join Australia in noble assumption of th 
full duty of 4 nation in the Britannic Alliance under one livit 
Head, which will be as far beyond the dream of a mere centr. 
ised Empire as,high noon is above the setting of the sun. 
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a position in which it could render real and solid service if at 
any time peace should be disturbed. And there must be very 
few who will not admit that the gain to the nation in other ways 
of serious training of this kind would be beyond all power of 
estimation. 

It is clear that the suggestions thus sketched will be met 
by two objections of a mutually destructive character. Somé i 
will urge that they are entirely inadequate, and that in no such 
fashion will it be possible to render ourselves really able to resist 
attack. They will make striking comparisons between the strong — 
battalions, made efficient in the fullest sense by two or three 
years of the strictest military discipline, who may suddenly 
descend upon us, and the crowds of amateur soldiers with spas- 
modic incomplete formation who alone will be available to stand 
against them. ‘Those who argue thus, argue too much, for if 
they are logical, they must declare that conscription is the only 
remedy, while they must perforce admit that that remedy is, at 
this moment, outside the range of the consideration of practical =~ 
men. The plan proposed is the utmost that public opinion is pre- 
pared to tolerate. Would it not be well to see if that “ utmost’ 
may not prove to be enough? 

On the other side will be the outcry of those who will find 
in my proposals an ardent ‘militarism,’ and who will, doubtless, 
hold up their hands in horror at their advocacy by a Christian 
Bishop. I confess that I do not know in what sense we are to 
understand this much used and often misused term. If by 
militarism is meant the love of fighting for fighting’s sake, or the 
desire of war because war is in its own nature to be desired, or 
an aggressive lust after the goods of other nations, then am I 
the first to condemn it, and the most eager that our country 
should be for ever preserved from such an unrighteous taint. 
But if it means that, in the face of the vast armies that may one 
day encounter us, we feel our unpreparedness ; and realise ni 
it is only the strong man armed who, at the present D s 

Ope to build his house in peace; and resolve by ae he 

Make sure of that peace, then must both word an ae g E 
1 essed, for it is the condition of security- The idea 2 REE by 
Sion on other nations is not, I am convinced, In a eee 
Purpose of Englishmen to-day- But they do eee e after 
nightly, to hand on untouched to those that ee toge je 
a E native w oe all the other nations 

' e Empir our g- A ea; 

There ae Ta convinced, thousands and 
“farts, at home and beyond the seas, Tf ep 

e made to t 
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i above all, of the Boy Scouts, shows that the living raw Mater | 
i of national defence is ready to the country’s call. It is the leade 
4 alone that are still lacking. There are youthful energies With, 
4 number waiting to be led and trained. If only this question a 
“i be lifted far above the paralysing atmosphere of the politics d 
n party and made a truly national and imperial care, volunta 
i effort prudently directed, and reinforced by the compulsion which 
Q 


‘ weaker or less generous souls may need, will go 
i from our country the haunting fear of un 
most feel and some few openly acknowledge 
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the three articles on ‘ National Safety’ in that issue of the Review.—Epim02, 
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‘THE PROMISED LAND’ 


Tue decrease, long continued and unchecked, of our rural popes x 
lation, and the dependence for necessary food-supply upon the 
ability, in these days of strenuous naval rivalry, of our warships 
to secure its safe access to our ports against the molestation of 
an enemy, are necessarily matters of deep concern to the State 
and anxious interest to thoughtful men. 5 

There is no lack of literature upon English agriculture, but F 
it consists either of profound and lengthy disquisitions upon the 
various economic systems, with much statistical research, or the 
propagandist writings of the advocates of jand nationalisation or— 
the alternative policy—peasant proprietary- Tt will be my task, 
within the compass of a Review article, to set forth the present 
condition and effects of our agricultural system and to consider 
and criticise the various methods for its amendment. 

Public interest in land reform has been quickened by recent 
fiscal legislation affecting or threatening to affect agricultural 
property, and by the sensational pronouncements of prominent 
politicians, notably those of Mr. Lloyd George, who has ee 
in picturesque language much of the oft-told tale of lands m 7 
cated to the sport of the few rather than to the livelihoo i 
the many, of feudal tyranny over an oppressed tenantry, i f 
Woeful lot of the ill-housed and ill-fed peasantry, and ba sa f 
somewhat vague assurances of prospective legislation whic nae 
to convey more of menace to the landowner than of hope to z 
agricultural labourer. ; ITAS 

There is much inaccuracy in this highly coloured piety 
feudalism, save in the technical formulae of pies 
quaint and insignificant survivals of obsolete tenn 2 
aw of primogeniture, which, with free testam F en 
a T ecome unimportant in its effects, 15 moe é 
ep amily settlement—sometimes called en : 
as to involve the evils which p eviously ; 
ie Puan for life can now sell OF 
onde money aibo 

Owner is not—if for 
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legislation and economic conditions he cannot be—¢ tyrant: i 
farmer is not oppressed, but generally as between himself a, 
his landlord is rather at an advantage ; the agricultural] laboure, 
lot is indeed bad, but, as I shall show later on, is not, A 
least, worse than that of his brethren in the towns. 

I shall, in the first place, endeavour to give a brief descriptic 
of the rural economy of England, which with minor limitation 
may be taken to be that of Wales and, excluding the Highlang 
Scotland, in relation to the landowner, the farmer, and, finaly 
the agricultural labourer. 

It should at the outset be stated that a much more extend 
area of cultivated land could be obtained by the application of 
capital and labour—a not unimportant fact to bear in mini 
having regard to the magnitude of the foreign food-supply. The 

tal area of England and Wales is 37,143,661 acres, of whid | 
fr 27,174,690 are under cultivation ; and, although autho | 
rities differ in their estimates, it is generally conceded thi 
considerably more than half of the residue could profitably be f 
brought into cultivation. The non-cultivation of this large area, | 
a considerable portion of which consists of rough grazing ani | 
woodland (and the cost of reclaiming woodland is enormous), ; 
is to some extent due to the claims of sport, but in the main | 
may be attributed to apathy. or want of means on the part of ifs | 
owners. 

Between one-half and two-thirds of rural England consists 0 | 
properties ranging from 1000 acres to 10,000, and even 20, i 


to say t 


unavoidable abatements or remissions of rent resulting t” 
bad seasons or other causes; these various deductions 02 ap 
average absorb att least one-third of the gross rental. 

Tf, therefore, we take as an illustration the typical esta 
2000 acres, and assume that 1800 acres be farmed at 1l- 58. ™ 
acre, there results a net rental of about 14007. per annum ee 


a country gentleman. Rea tee tae a ee 
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nt; ih So far, I have only dealt with the absolutely necessary ex 
elf any. diture of the landowner on his estate, but even on a mele e 
Outer’, only 2000 acres there is large scope for improvements a i 
Bay th; obvious that from his net income of 14001, he has little or no 
ke surplus for expenditure upon building a better type of cottages 
Tiptign for farm labourers or otherwise improving hig property ; on the 
tations contrary, he is often in embarrassed circumstances and is im- 
lands pelled to let his mansion-house and ‘ live quietly ’ elsewhere, or 
inally avail himself of Lord Cairns’ Act and sell the estate, for he Nee 


already had to pay heavy death-duties, absorbing one or more 


tended | years’ rent. He must, if insurance be practicable, insure against 
ion of the duties on his own demise; his income is already burthened 
mind, with charges to provide for his father’s widow or other members 
. The} of the family, and natural affection prompts him to save some- 
which | thing for the support of his younger children. 
wutho. | I have, I am afraid, drawn a gloomy picture of the financial 
| that © condition of owners of agricultural land of about 2000 acres in 
ly be extent; these owners constitute, as I have already stated, the 
ares, | large majority of rural landowners, who let out their land to 
y and | farm, and, gloomy though it may be, it is, I believe, a faithful 
ou, Picture of the general condition of this class. There are, of 
main course, a very considerable number in affluent circumstances, 
of its and therefore able to do full justice by their tenants and the 
land, but these draw their surplus income from extraneous 
ts 0 ae and not from the rental of 2000 acres of agricultural 
),00 and. 
“the , The case of the large landowners, or, as they are often 
rent, termed, territorial proprietors, is different. They do not form 
ality * very numerous class, but in many counties possess a consider- 
nity: ; able Portion of the whole area. Thus, in Suffolk, with an area 
tbe į of 920,000 acres, there were, according to the New Domesday 


sook—and its statistics have probably undergone moe a 
nce its issue— d as owners of over acres, 
€—130 persons recorded as E 10,000 acres and 


E nı 
jals, | neteen of 5000. acres and over, and seven o: 


i na Obviously the necessary expenditure by 2 large tanao ʻi 
he | X his property does not absorb in proportion to his re 
the *8€ a portion of his gross rental, and thus, from his ne E 
on) 3 d ie able to spend considerably more on the effective Ups 
ao ìs farms, the comfort of the labourers, and the genet 


Provemen; of his estate, than the ordinary country gent 

With even much we may be impressed by the evi 

assi x Present agricultural system, there 15- 
Ening blame to the general body oe 


Own ; 
Pruden, > to-day possesses very 


shal] b as other classes of socie 


& careful stewart his 
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pi 
steward he must be a just landlord. Moreover, even in 7 
utilitarian age, there still survives between the + i 


5 : à Ypical Satis 
and his tenantry that kindly patriarchal relationship which he 
G 


almost wholly disappeared in industrial life between employes 
and employed. I will not attempt to discuss whether the purer 
economic relationship between the squire and his tenantry wou 
tend to their mutual advantage, but sentiment has played alare 
part in the relation between an English landlord and his tenant, 
and it is not easy to accommodate sentiment to reason, fy 
“quand l’homme commence à raisonner il cesse de sentir’ 
Recently, however, in much increased numbers, owing to th 
abnormal sales of landed property, a new type of landowner has! 
invaded our counties—the men who have accumulated wealth in 
coal, iron or cotton, or on the Stock Exchange. They fom, 
as a rule, a very undesirable type of landowner, for they hat 
little or no knowledge of agriculture, and for the most pari! 
acquire country properties with a view to the promotion of ther 
social status; their wealth enables them to regard as a super | 
fluity the rentals of their estates; and the mansion-house ceases | 
to be the home of a country gentleman, and is transformed inio | 
a pleasure-house for costly and ostentatious entertainment: Th 
management of the estate is left to the discretion of an agent. 
often chosen from commercial life, who applies the canons ú 
the strictest political economy to his business relations with th 
tenants, and the result is that on many estates the good relation: 
between landlord and tenant have been destroyed, to the infinit f 
detriment of agricultural conditions. 
My consideration of the position of the landowner has lay 
me to the conclusion that, while there is a small percentage” 
landlords who, through ineptitude or negligence, may be tem d 
bad, and a more considerable percentage who, through straitenet | 
means, are unable properly to develop the resources of t f È 
property, yet the great majority have a full sense of their re% | 


ae 


ability. : 
ture—t.e. landlord and tenant—is to be maintained, it 18 


y. It is a grave error to suppos? i 
of primogeniture or the custom 0! Sii 
settlement would of itself make any material change 1 ip 
economy of our agricultural system ; the embarrassed land? i. 
if enjoying a fee simple, would more easily raise money £ 

purpose and leave his estate to his successor overwhelmé 
mortgages. Now, despite primogeniture and settlement, 


sell the property so long as he preserves for his heir 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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sums ; if he wish to improve his estate by buildings or by drainage 
he can borrow money on the security of the estate with State 
assistance; he can lease surface or minerals for a period beyond his 
life—in a word, for all practical purposes he serves the interests 
of his property with as much facility and effect as if he were the 
owner in fee. Much, indeed, might be said in favour of the 
abolition of primogeniture if, as under the Code Napoléon in 
France, it were accompanied by the legal obligation of division 
among his descendants, but so long as the power of testamentary 
disposition remains unaffected the law which abolished primo- 
geniture would remain a dead-letter on the Statute Book. 

One or two general observations on the recent history of agri- 
culture in this country are essential to a due appreciation of the 
economic position of the landowner and the farmer. Agriculture 
over a comparatively brief period has passed through remarkable 
vicissitudes ; the transition in the eighteenth century from small 
farming to large farming was coincident with a rapid rise in 
tent and profits. At a later stage this increase became more 
marked, and from 1850 to 1875 rents rose on the average 25 per 
cent. Then to a serious extent we were faced with foreign com- 
petition ; profits fell rapidly and rents slowly. Then came the 
disastrous years of 1875-79—a succession of unprecedentedly bad 
harvests, dire disease among sheep and cattle. The effects of 
these causes upon agriculture were that the fall in agricultural 
Values between 1879 and 1894, according to the return under 
Schedule A of the income tax, was 23.4 per cent. ; between 1874 
and 1891 the fall in the price of wheat was 60 per cent.; and 
Whereas in 1875 theré were in Great Britain no less than 
4,000,000 acres under wheat, in 1911 there were less than 
2,000,000. $3 

In the brief examination I propose to make of the position 
of the tenant farmer, I am bound to take notice of an a ak 

*tesy frequently propounded by land reformers namay, © 
oe of rent would cheapen agricultural se ae 
ae ct, it can play no such part; price can md -. produced ab 

of producing that part of the supply whic ‘dat duction — 
5 * greatest disadvantage, and it is equally evident t a p 
ince Would not result in the farmer paying ® te 5 falla 
in ae : By disencumbering our argument cee our 

li ate the relations of landlord an te 

Paratively simple. 
Writers late Professor Caird, one of the a 
ins 0P agriculture, described the tenan 
labo ent by which the owner of the 
abour y whic t e owner ot t 
2 and cost to himself turns 


aCe N 3 
Pling the definition as ace 
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between the English landlord and tenant there exists ą 
partnership; on the one part, the tenant agrees to pay t 
and keep the land in condition ; on the other, the land 
to provide and maintain the farm-steading and labon 
cottages, and, by express agreement, the custom of the dish, 
or statutory obligaiion, to compensate the tenant on the ibr, 
mination of his tenancy for unexhausted improvements, The. 
also a tacit and not legally binding understanding that in 
bad harvest or disease among the stock there shall be 
remission of rent. 

Much has been said as to the burthen of local taxation ye 
agricultural land ; it is an undoubted grievance. At the time; 
the Richmond Commission local taxation was said to aveng - 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. an acre, and since that date it has, despi 
some statutory relief, materially increased. But local taxation’ 
not so much a grievance upon the farmer as upon agricultor; - 
the farmer on entering into his agreement of tenancy negotiate 
on the basis that he ought to secure about 10 per cent. returno 
his capital (a very reasonable figure having regard to the Vics 
tudes of farming) ; he takes into account all outgoings, including 
rates and taxes, and then strikes his bargain. There is an d 
Suffolk couplet—not very musical : 


e 
Ì he E 
Ord a i i 


heres, 
Case 
parii 


E 


The lower the rates, the higher the rents ; 
The higher the rates, the lower the rents. 


It is noteworthy that there was little or no complaint on th i 
part of the farmers who gave evidence before the Richm) 
Commission about the fixing or raising of rents, but seve 
complained of indisposition on the part of landlords to redi 
them after they had been fixed. gh 

When the fall in agricultural prices owing to foreign oon S 
tion was in progress, farmers suffered severely, and many © | 
Just reason to complain of their landlords’ obduracy ae 
reducing rents; but in the corn-growing distridts no reduc! | 
of rent could serve the farmers, and when the bad season 
1875-79 set in calamity befell them throughout the county 

Since that gloomy period, despite the enhanced role 
foreign competition, English agriculture has slowly ™4 i 
covery, and at the present time, with low rents (for WH? p 
late Professor Thorold Rogers said of rents before the þad i 
may with equal truth be said now—that farmers do 0% tii 
rule, pay the full occupation value of their land, and it = cs 
to reduce rents than to raise them), the position of the 
farmer is fairly Prosperous. He is not, indeed, as prospe 
he was in the halcyon days before 1875, when too many : 
subordinated the duties of a farmer to the pleasures of 
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the rel man, while their wives and daughters deserted the dairy for the 
d ag drawing-room, OT, © quote Mr. Arch’s words before the Rich- 
boure; mond Commission : ‘ The farmers’ daughters like needlework and 


dist: laying the piano and painting, and those light entertainments.’ 
le dete, At the present time farmers have no serious grievances 
There against their landlords ; bad landlords, by legislative enactment, 
1 Case have been turned into good landlords; the farmer has secured by 
Parti; statute full compensation for unexhausted improvements, and 
the value of the improvement to the incoming tenant is the basis 
ON upes of compensation ; statutory freedom of cropping has relieved him 
time ¢ from the burthen of restrictive covenants; he can kill ground 
aver: . game and coneys, and can secure compensation for mischief 
desiz done by other game, and, in default of agreement to the contrary, 
ation i: he is entitled to twelve months’ notice. 
ultu; - -The general system of agricultural holding in this country is 
gotiate: by a yearly tenancy. There is no question that farmers prefer 


tumo, this form of tenancy to leases; in their judgment the mobility 

vias Of their capital counterbalances the risk of disturbance, and they 
cludiy are probably right. 

an di Again, there is no desire on the part of English farmers that 

| rents should be judicially fixed. Many years ago ‘The Scottish 

Farmers’ Alliance’ took a different view; but, as far as I can 

judge, the Scotch farmers are now in favour of freedom of con- 

_ tract, and, inasmuch as rents are now low, judicial fixing would 
on tt} probably tend to.their increase rather than their reduction. 
moti} As is well known, an abnormal number of farms are now 
seret! being offered for sale. There are various causes assigned to 
redi account for this, but the main cause undoubtedly is apprehension 

_ n the part of landowners that Mr. Lloyd George’s minatory 
pelt language to landowners forebodes legislation inimical to their 
J pj Mterests. These sales have exercised a very disturbing influence 
gaits = Upon farmers, and for the following reason : When a landowner 
uoti] “Ontemplates the sale of his property he usually gives 2 snes 
osl onth’s notice fo his tenants to meet the contingency of the 
J. Purchaser desiring vacant possession, and when he sells he fre- 
vel di ently gives his tenants the option of purchasing their ee 
l P ing his farm is generally a very serious nn i 
cae he is attached to his homestead, he has 4 £ = 

as a Xion which he cannot carry with him to & ae his | 
it Johan and competent servants, he peste A 
an ai take him a long time to acquire adequate ` 
gr Put to its best use a new farm, and h 
ina culty in finding one which would 
of Aa endai he does not know if th 
is yo “State will continue his ten 
~ Ustal—a Mi DS aa 
R o CE 
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customary, takes place in the following June, if he await 
will of the new purchaser and he cannot effect a new ten t 
he has only a matter of three months to remove his goods, 
chattels and secure a new farm. If he decide to purchase p. 
holding—and there is often great temptation to do o 
capital is probably inadequate, he will have to borrow on oil 
gage, and the interest on his mortgage will probably eX ceed 
rent he has been paying. This question of disturbance y 
sale was the subject of inquiry by a Departmental Committee; 
1912, which found that the cases of disturbance were inconside 
able, but recommended that the period of notice in case of ab 
should be extended to two years. It seems that a two yen, 
notice might very well be applicable to all cases in agriculty, 
tenancies, to the benefit of the farmer and not to the detrime 
of the landlord. f 

The pathetic figure of the agricultural labourer has be 
pictured to us again and again in poetry and in prose as tk 
object of our indignation and pity; ill-clad, ill-housed, id. 
he drags out a miserable existence of toil, unrelieved by a sin 
ray of hope, and, overcome by a premature old age, he sei 
refuge in the poorhouse, his antechamber to another world. _ 

The picture may be slightly overcoloured, but in its genet: 
rendering it is true. Yet, on the whole, the condition of it 
farm labourer may be compared favourably with that of ti 
urban labourer; his weekly earnings, which must be dist 
guished from cash payments, average from over 1l. a week!) 
Scotland and the North of England to 15s. or 16s. nt 
southern counties, for there are ‘opportunities at hay and 
harvest and by piece-work of a considerable addition ; his cot 
vont averages something between 1s. and 1s. 6d. a week!" 
means the economic rent of the majority of labourers’ cottas® ii 
and he usually has a cottage-garden, an allotment, or, # 


Cy 


K 
Ea 


=r 
eae 


receives a cash payment, and nothing beyond, of from bd. ue a 
work average about fifty per” | 


but his work is not continuous throughout the year, and n f 


: see $ ge É 
that of his habitation, further exaction from his scanty W2 
Incurred for tram, omnib if 
‘There is little indeed in the agricultural labourer § a, 
satisfy the gregarious instincts of mankind. After his long! 
usually solitary, day’s toil he returns to his cottage fot ™ 
1 See Mr. Wilson Fox’s ‘Re ort and Earnings of 
Labourers ’ [Cd. 346], 1900. aes Wess an z rare 
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needed repose. His cottage possesses 
his sole possible diversion during the long winter evenings is the 
roadside alehouse, where he finds the only opportunity foe inter- 
Course with his fellow enim Perhaps the worst feature in the 


farm labourer’s career is that there is little or no scope for the 
improvement of his position. 


On the other hand, there h 
considerable amelioration in the 


few amenities, and almost 


as of recent years been some 

Condition of the agricultural 
rural districts, due to economic 
8, to the substitution of i 


remuneration. Again, he is bett 
allotments have increased in nu 
have awakened to a higher sens 


pendents, and, finally, old-age pensions enable the old people to 
spend their declining years with their grown-up children rather 
than in the poorhouse. 
The question of labourers’ cottages is one of some complexity. 
O & very large extent the cottages of farm hands are regarded 
aS part of the plant attached to the farm, and the number of 
cottages erected on a farm is adjusted to the number of per- 
manent labourers employed. Moreover, the labourer does not pay 
the economic rent. A pair of cottages will on the average cost 
from 8501. to 4001. ; and, after payment of annual maintenance, 
the landowner does not get 1 per cent. on his capital outlay. True 
t is that many cottages are insanitary, and not a few unfit for 
tuman dwellings; and though the Legislature has conferred 
ample powers on sanitary authorities, they fail to exercise those 
Powers, sometimes through negligence, more often because, if 
in’ but their powers in force and close the cottages, there is no 
™Mmediate alternative dwelling for the labourer. 
Sain, there is another meters connected with the as: 
ip ottages : the cottage and the employment go together, ie Seal 
tt the farmer dismiss his labourer, or the labourer of his ia oe 
leave the farmer’s service, he has to quit his cottage as wel’ as BE 
his Situation This i 3 ] grievance, and yet there may 
: : 18 18 @ very real grievance, : ane : 
“> in districts remote from any considerable ere 
his se Cttage within a mile or more; and if t the cot 


Proc 3 
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the Cottages ms to lie in the practic 
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the farmer has unjustly dismissed his labourer, not to allow his 
dismissal to operate as a forfeiture of his cottage ; but this is no 
altogether a satisfactory solution. 
Allotments have long played a helpful part in the life of the 


Ee 


agricultural labourer. As far back as 1819 the Legislature em. 
powered local authorities to apply parish land to the purpose of | 


providing allotments, and by a statute of 1881 Crown lands 
could be devoted to the same purpose ; various Enclosure Acts 
established ‘fuel’ allotments and field-gardens, and in 1907 
Parliament passed a comprehensive measure for enabling both 
rural and urban workpeople to obtain allotments. By that 
statute County Councils, municipalities, and Urban District 
Councils may acquire land by agreement or compulsion for that 
purpose ; power is also given to parish councils to obtain land by 
agreement, and if they fail by agreement they may invoke the | 
aid of their county councils. These various bodies have, on the | 
whole, performed their task well, though by far the greater l 
number of allotments are the outcome of private arrangements | 
between landowners, farmers, and labourers. f 
The most useful size for an allotment has been the subject o! | 
much discussion, but the balance of well-informed opinion seems 
to be that for a labourer in full work half to three-quarters of si 
acre is as much as he can satisfactorily cultivate. Cottage 
gardens are no doubt preferable to allotments, for they are at 
the labourer’s own door, and he can more readily obtain the 0 i 
operation of his wife and family in working them ; while in many | 
eases the labourer has to walk a long way from his home | 
reach his allotment; but even under such disadvantages allot | 
ments are much sought after and highly appreciated. a | 
If our present agricultural system—large estates let out BY 
large farms worked by hired labour—continue, it is not E 
discover by what means the Legislature can further contrib 
to its material improvement. The landlord usually spens. F 
much as his means enable him in the improvement an mie È 
tenance of his land ; the normal farmer pays less than the occi í 
tion-value of his land, and although his methods of agrio 
may be unsatisfactory, he keeps his land in good heart, 3 eh 
fully protected against losing the value of his jmproven ; 
and however grievous may be the condition of the Jabour™, 
long as he remains a hired labourer, so long will he remak 
victim of the inexorable laws of supply and demand. asf 
Possibly some further help might be afforded to jane 
granting them larger facilities for obtaining advances H 
clamation and improvement, to farmers by teaching then 
of the science of agriculture and the advantages of orga 
to the labourer by more rigorous insistence UPC? m 
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housing; but these remedies would þ 
present conditions, they would not Wa merely ameliorative of 
Pe of our present agricultural gystem aam of the inherent 
tion of our rural districts, with the result er ae depopula- 
of the economic and political advantages it 3 he State is devoid 
existence of a virile population y 1t would derive from the 
benefit with our industrial classes ois: Cue mutual 
sua ea oe of He aii. affording the surest 
very remote times there we i ‘ 
and notably in our eastern counties 2 pas the coon 
class of small freeholders ; , a yery large sng aes 
eeholders; they have almost di a 
even in 1892 there were in England pimp yt Ie 
of agricultural land occupied P and and Wales 4,132,000 acres 
had fallen to 2,954 Ripe sone in 1912 the number 
ea tates only 100% m P iy a agricultural population 
France, 39.3 in Germany, a PEE Y whole, as against 44.8 in 
T y, and 37.2 in the United States. 

J ink, generally conceded that though 7 
power of our land may deie i ee m productive 
a oTe J esent system of agriculture 
ies g e highest possible standard—it compares, indeed, favour- 

y with that of other countries—and aA 
TREE ies—and though our industrial 
= les were equal to the adequate and steady employment of 

r non-rural population, the problem of i 
ison , Pp m of restoring a rural popu- 

a ee demands solution: 
arene ne have announced their intention of intro- 
ee i ; z S ation concerning the land, but where or in what way 
aiT in the most general form been disclosed. The 
hee eas the Exchequer, with the assent of his colleagues, 
ome ed a preliminary inquiry into agricultural conditions, i 
i ae with the object of ascertaining the grievances of al 
inquiry a labourers. As regards all material consideration the ES 
mee eae superfluous, for in a catena of Blue Books extending 
Sear years are recorded all the conditions, social and 
eE which pertain to the landowner, the farmer, and the 
ee labourer, and the ‘peripatetic inquisitions of persons 
tional lit by a desire to discover grievances may produce sensa- 
acts. Te rature but cannot contribute to 4 larger knowledge 
One nea indeed, an inquiry were desirable to form the basis 
Coram ee of future legislation, it ought to be condu 
through . ico, and should be governed by the usual proced 

Se as alone its results could be regarded as trust 
incautioų brief space the public were led to belie 
ent co = utterances of irresponsible persons, th 
on land emplated the imposition of & sim 
values which was to s , anc 
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Ap” 
believer in the doctrine of ‘ diffusion * or the most Pronoüng 
‘physiocrat’ would credit the possibility of its application by t 


Legislature. 
The difference between high and low rates plays a omi 
paratively insignificant part in the financial position of th 
farmer ; high or low prices, good or bad harvests, are the deter | 
mining factors in his affairs, and rates and taxes ultimately fij 
upon the landlord, though in certain circumstances with some | 
resultant effect upon the farmer; but inasmuch as agricultura] 
rent is not, except perhaps in a very small degree, the true 
economic rent, but is part of the profits of agriculture, rate 
are necessarily a burthen upon agriculture, and inasmuch as the | 
profits of agriculture are normally smaller than the profits of | 
other industries, it is reasonable that there should be differential 
treatment in the incidence of taxation between agricultural ani | 
other forms of property. In 1896 statutory relief was given, | 
but owing to the increase of local expenditure rates are nov i 
as high as they were before that relief was given. f 
There is on the part of many people who are opposed ioi 
our present land system a vague idea that nationalisation of the 
land would result in the immediate and facile restoration d | 
our population to the land; it is needless to say that the com 
ception is altogether erroneous and is not supported by a parti | 
of authority. 
With the general question of land nationalisation I havem 
this article no concern ; it may, indeed, be assumed that wher | 
agricultural land has not reached its maximum value its acquis! | 
tion at its present value by the State would be of ultimat {i 
advantage to the community, but as a means of restoring ™* : 
population to the land its effect, if any, would be both inde di 
and very remote; in fact, the exponents of land nationalisati®? © 
neither deal with it from that point of view nor contemp" i 
that it would have that effect. Mr. Wallace, President of iht 
Land Nationalisation Society, a thoughtful writer and om 
the most brilliant exponents of the theories of Social 
advocates the purchase by the State of the land on the nA 
of its net rental, and would make the farmer a tenant of! 
State instead of, as now, the tenant of a private owner”, | 
tenant to own, after compensating his landlord, the farm* a 
ing and its improvements, and the State-to have the pale 
site value, and the increment, if any, accruing to the site-valU® 
It is thus quite obvious that nationalisation of the land ™ 
not afford the State any special facilities for the transfor 
of our system of agriculture from large into small hol 
but in this conpexion it may be observed that under 10 
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condition can that result be rapidly attained. Even on the 
assumption that there 1S an Immediately available supply of 
ersons willing and able to occupy the 168,000 large farms (ie. 
over fifty acres in extent) in Great Britain, after being trans- 
formed into small holdings, the task for obvious reasons could 
only be achieved by very slow degrees. 

But although it may be impossible to work an immediate 
and general change in an agricultural system which has been 
the slow growth of potent economic influences, there is every 
reason to think that present agricultural conditions are fayour- 
able to a successful movement in the direction of creating with 
considerable rapidity a large number of small cultivators, and 
an important point to determine is whether they should be 
proprietors or tenants. 

By a small proprietor is meant one who, by the aid of his 
own family and little or no hired labour, cultivates from twenty 
to fifty acres of land—-the controversy as to the respective merits 
of large or small cultivation is not ended, but whereas in times 
past the great balance of English in contradistinction to Con- 
tinental opinion was in favour of large farming, thanks in some 
measure to the teachings of Arthur Young, but in the main due to 
the increased demand for cereals through the rapid growth of our 
urban population, now the tendency of that opinion is more 
distinctly favourable to a nearer approach to that system of 
petite culture which has proved an unequivocal success on the 
continent of Europe. Moreover, landowners find at the present 
time they can with greater facility let their lands in small than 
in large holdings. ; 

Small proprietorship has not hitherto prospered in England : 
the small proprietor in the cultivation of cereals cannot suc- 
cessfully compete with the large farmer; but now the higher 
standard of living in an opulent country has given panes 
Ment to forms of cultivation previously neglected—dairy tarm 
mg, culture of vegetables and fruit, poultry and egg 5 Ro 
may be pursued with equal or perhaps greater Success A 
Small farmer. The small proprietors of France, Denmar 

olland, under the older conditions of agriculture, 
under the inspiring sense of proprietorship ; they re 

€ barren heath and the rock-strewn hillside into # 
and fruitful gardens. ‘Les économistes anglais 
T en matière de propriété et de culture, 
ar peel at the time when the teaching 
= ie ed by our statesmen, and her 
_ e depopulation of rural Eng 
here is, indeed, in the | 
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to burthen the land with mortgage charges; it was ex 
with all its disastrous effects among small owners in 
it extends over the continent of Europe, and even to the virgin 
lands of America; and in the face of a succession of bad harvests 
the necessity of raising money by loan cannot be avoided }y 
the small cultivator. In the case of the tenant farmer, the 
landlord will usually reduce or remit the rent to mitigate the 
embarrassment of bad times; the small proprietor has not that ` 
resource : he flies to the money-lender, which too often entails | 
the ultimate forfeiture of his land. | 

The real question with which we are concerned is: Can th f 
cultivation of small holdings by their occupiers, whether ownes | 
or tenants, be carried on in this country with financial succes) 
I think the correct answer is in the affirmative—though the 
assurance of success is more complete in the case of the tenant 
than in that of the owner—subject to certain conditions which 
I will briefly state. I must observe that the proprietary 
rights of the small owner enable him to raise money on the 
security of his land, and this, indeed, would be a distinct advan- 
tage he would enjoy over the tenant if the loan were prudently 
contracted for the benefit of his land: but experience has show) | 
that raising money on the land is often resorted to by the small | 
owner for quite extraneous purposes. It may, however, be | 
answered, Will not the sense of proprietorship which played s { 
large a part in inspiring the energy and industry of the Frenth 
peasant counterbalance all other disadvantages? To which it may 
be replied that a tenancy may be attended by such a measu | 
of security of tenure as to afford all the material and much é 
the sentimental advantage of proprietorship. The money-lendet i 
still sheds his baleful influence over the small proprietor, thous 
I ought in fairness to admit that in Ireland, where among the i 
tenant farmers the gombeen man played so large a part, WU | 
regard to those who have acquired their holdings, there is, 3 
am informed by Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., and others, little or” 
resort to the money-lender; but the days of peasant proprietor 
ship in Ireland are young. s HR 

The conditions which appear to me to be essential to -i 
success of small holdings in this country are: (1) Apt dp 
of locality; (2) co-operation among the tenants, possibly ° 
Raiffeisen system, for the purpose of obtaining loans; ( 
operation for the purchase of implements, manures, and 
(4) efficient organisation for the manufacture of butter, Be 
and bacon, for standardising, packing and transmission to m8! 
(5) co-operation in the packing of fruit, vegetables, } 
and other produce, and fo y 
and educational assistance | 
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Eo presided ove y l fe ae Urown. It is impossible to 
ae speak with enthusiasm o 1ts achievements. The routine work 
nN of investigation and scientific research, also the compilation of 
a statistics, have been creditably performed by its able officials. It 
: ik has been instrumental » 1n response to strong public pressure, in 
2 r promoting legislation in regard to allotments and small holdings 

e which has produced inadequate though on the whole favourable 
a results ; but it has displayed neither courage nor generosity in its 
niails 


performances, and has never made the slightest attempt to 
emulate the policy of the French and German Governments, by 
n the which their agriculture and agriculturists alike have been placed 
yau upon a plane of prosperity which excites our envy and admiration. 
ee And in this connexion I cannot refrain from paying a tribute of 
i the admiration to the splendid achievement of Sir Horace Plunkett 
enan towards the advancement of Irish agriculture by co-operative 
which effort. 


etary I have before me the admirable report by Mr. Cahill to the 
a the Board of Agriculture on ‘ Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in 
lvan- Germany, which has been issued within the past few days, and 
ently I cannot refrain from quoting one passage therein. It needs no 


27 comment from me. 
smal | 
r, be For nearly a generation the systematic furtherance of rural co-operation 
ad $0 has been a matter of settled policy in the various German Federal States ; 
ench and public aid has been liberally granted for this purpose. F. inancial 
may assistance has usually taken the form of small grants to cover the a 
site| of establishing credit societies, contributions to unions towards re p $ 
Ka auditing, of propaganda, and of courses of instruction for persons ho tral 
ah ol | ofice in rural societies, advances of capital at low rates to cen 
nder | banks or endowments of capital, or grants towards ae 
ough | ®xpenses of such banks, or both; occasionally it has taken the eee 
y the “sisting central societies to secure advantageous terms at we ee 
with Direct financial assistance has also been given to rural poina SET 
1 “cleties of variouskinds. The co-operative movement has pete CEES 
asi | Promoted by the district governors, agricultural adage Ze the Paes 
y D0 | and other public officials, while one of the primary aims of eae 
tol f ee Chambers of Agriculture in Prussia, and of Spee 
i paan is the spread of co-operation among as this respect have 
HB eon in Ta ena! acts of the Prussian eer Central Co-operative Bail, 
oe | which has 1805 the establishment of the State Comes goor, ; in the period 
the | 18964 s i 
Pl 50,0 


50) Agriculture 

Nee Ya the Pr, eee ents; and the Sr ee Sie Ts 
establi : ovincial Governm ; «close association 

ey Co ee in each province usually work in om mpor 

i their, 17° unions, give to the latter the constant ot do bo 

c Officials free of charge, or make money grant; us 
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[n Bavaria the State has, among other things, made a loan of 
at 3 per cent. to the Central Loan Bank to serve as working capital a 
arranged for this bank a credit at the Royal Bank of up to 50,0007, atl 5 
cent. below the official rate of that bank (but not at less than 3 per cent i 
it has advanced to the Bavarian Agricultural Bank, a co-operative anit f 
with limited liability, 50,0007. without interest and 200,000. at 3 per a f 
besides providing 3,0007. towards its establishment expenses; and advan, f 
and grants on a considerable scale have been accorded to granary unde. 
takings, breeding societies, and vine-growers’ societies. The Co-operatir: — 
granaries obtain support in an especial measure from the State, Sine 
1904 the Bavarian National Union has received annually 1700), toward 
the cost of audit; and other grants are made for general co-operative pu. 
poses in Bavaria. It may be added that the insurance societies for live stot 
also receive considerable State assistance. i 

In Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Würtemberg, and Alsace-Lorraine substantial _ 
public aid is also accorded ; in each of these cases, except in that of Hes, i 
central credit or central trading organisations, or both, obtain financial i 
support from the State. 


Apri 
200,0 
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The Small Holdings Act of 1908 has not been sufficiently 
long in operation to justify a definite opinion as to what may | 
be its ultimate effect; but despite the somewhat optimistic view | 
of Mr. Cheney in his report to the Board of Agriculture, ther | 
is ample room for misgivings that it will prove a dismal failure; | 
and in support of this view I cite the following facts in relation { 
to its working : (1) Only 35 per cent. of persons provided by the į 
County Council with allotments even nominally fall within the 
category of agricultural labourers (in some, e.g. Somerset, Stot 
fordshire, and Glamorgan, no agricultural labourers appear my 
have been included among the small holders), but the lar 
majority of holders are persons with other occupations to whi g 
the holdings are ancillary. (2) Comparatively few of the holdings | 
are provided with cottages for tho residence of the holde 
(3) Where the holdings have been properly equipped the uea 
are extravagantly high. (4) There is an almost complete abs 
of organisation and co-operation among the holders, and ar 
ently little or no effort to ensure it; but co-operation on 
seem to be almost impossible of attainment when the av. 
number of small holdings on each estate purchased or leased F 
the County Council is not more than ten or fifteen. Tt 8 
right, however, to observe that in two districts at least 0 
Yorkshire and Oxfordshire, the small holdings are not © 


ee P 
adverse criticism, though in these cases also co-operative efoti 
absent. . 


The results so far point strongly to the conclusion that Co 
Councils are not a desirable organisation for the institutio? | 
administration of small holdings; they have neither the © 

‘the resources to establish them on the large scale by ch 
in the absence of specially favourable circums 
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be worked with SUCCESS ; neither within the geographical limits 

of their jurisdiction can in most instances a sufficient number of- 
small holders be obtained to render a scheme economically 

sound ; when the purchase price, legal and surveyor’s charges, of 

a few hundred acres have been paid, together with the cone of 

building homesteads, cow-byres, cart-sheds, and the laying out, 

fencing, road-making, and draining of the land, the rental at 

which it can be let to the tenants without loss to the County 

Council must be excessive. 

If, on the other hand, agricultural boards, without reference 
to county areas or authorities, were established in districts natur- 
ally and artificially suitable for the creation of small holdings, 
land in large tracts could be obtained, small holdings carved out 
with rough grazing attached, the cost of equipment effected on 
a much lower scale of expense, and by the establishment of a 
large number of small holders in one locality full facilities for 
effective co-operation be afforded. ‘There are districts in Eng- 
land, especially in the eastern counties, where the conditions 
are favourable. In the first instance, probably there would be 
little more than a local demand to satisfy, but the agricultural 
labourer, unlike the small tradesman who now largely monopo- 
lises the small holdings, has no ties. which bind him to a locality, 
and if he has the spirit of enterprise it is doomed to remain 
unsatisfied, or find scope in distant colonies ; it might well be 
that under a beneficent scheme of small holdings he would 
prefer to remain in his own country rather than seek his fortunes 
(na distant land. ? 

The English Government has done next to nothing to help 
the small holder; in Germany, France, and other European 
countries their Governments have recognised that it 1s a part 


mount duty of the State to help the agriculturist and promote 
: ‘he Sia ea : eal of restoring a rural 
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$ © system is wholly at fault ; from the econori A 
R fails to stand the test of productivity oF WU! 
"PPort the maximum agricultural population. 


acres of small holdings support more pè i 
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tively support 13.4 and 6.5 permanent labourers Per 100 a 
whereas holdings of 50-300 and over 800 acres only g 
respectively 3.3 and 2.6 permanent labourers. Tt is the 
which is at fault; the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer ay, 
in their respective conditions its inevitable product. In ite 
eighteenth century the public opinion of Europe condemned that 
system, and now, after the lapse of nearly two Centuries, oy 
agricultural population is but a scanty remnant, and those wh 
should constitute it are pressing on the margin of subsistence in 
our industrial centres. 

It may, indeed, be that the evil is too deeply rooted fy 
eradication ; it may be that our Colonies, with their Virgin soil 
and unlimited resources, offer more attractions than our home. 
land, and that the labourer who seeks to better his lot will r- 
spond more readily to the generous call of Canada and Australia, 
where many of his class have already secured a prosperous career, 
than to the belated invitation to a precarious enterprise against 
the forces of fierce competition ; but the effort is worth making, | 
and should it secure success will bring contentment to many | 
and rich reward to the State. 

Our political orators point to the agricultural labourer and 
bewail his lot. To uplift him by better housing and fuller wages | 
is of comparatively trifling moment; it is not in the deserted 
village, or the picturesque squalor of the thatched cottage ani i 
the uneventful life of its ill-paid inmate, that the most cogent | 
proof of the failure of our agricultural system and the need for | 
change is to be found ; it is in the dark and noisome quarters af | 
our great cities, among the crowd of strong men clamouring s i 
the dock gates for work and bread, in the company of thos | 
miserable phantoms of manhood who seek their nightly rest U 


the recesses of the great thoroughfare over which towers the i 
palace of their Parliament. 
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e who 

nce in ‘European domination of Northern Africa will stand or fall as a 
whole. . . . We can no more afford to be indifferent to the relations of 
France with her Moslem subjects than she can disregard the trend of 


z fo our policy in Egypt and in India,’ 1 
In soil 
home Mrs. Roy DEVEREUX, who wrote those words, is the author of a 
ill te recent study on Algeria which has been very much appreciated 
tralia, in France, not only for its friendly spirit but also for the 
BE, courteous and valuable criticism it contains. I had to object, 
gainst a few months ago, in this Review,” to the way in which Mr. 
aking, | E. D. Morel was attacking the French Congo as well as the 
many | French policy in Morocco. Far from addressing the same rebuke 

| to Mrs. Roy Devereux, I think that her French readers cannot 
r and | be too grateful to her for the critical remarks she makes about 
Wages | the condition of the natives in Algeria. Her book is sure to 
erted help us in acknowledging our faults. It is also bound to 
e and l enlighten the British public as to the difficulties France 1s 
ogent | encountering on the other side of the Mediterranean, and the 
d for | pressing nature of the problem she is trying to solve- 
ers of | Two main reasons account for the present acuteness of the 
ng st | Native question in Algeria. There is, first, a general one vie 
thos’ | England is also experiencing in Egypt. The Moslem world is 
ast ID | everywhere awakening to reflection. Although the average 
s the Algerian native is less cultivated than his Egyptian coll z 

f e is beginning to talk French, to read the Declaration o 
5. | aghts of Man, and to ask for a certain number of | 


ee a movement may be deplored by those who- 
Sera methods: it is, however, a fact the conse 
veg cannot be avoided. The second reason 
A ae Conscription was introduced las 
2014 among the natives. A mild sort í 
men only have been enlisted under 
eraan ot explain why, in face of 
Sio an army, conscription of the | 
SY; in fact, it will certainly be 
of the ef 


Any 


last summer a number of delegates, who declared that they ch 
fully accepted the obligation to serve in the army, but claj a 
in return, definite political compensations. The feeling has beer 
growing among the natives since then, that in return fot 
military duty they were called upon to perform, they ought y 
receive certain rights. No thinking Frenchman would dare i 
reject their request. It is not only a question of justice but aly 
one of safety, as nothing would be more unpleasant, in case of 
a European war, than to have Algeria up in arms against Frane, | 
Thus it has become more urgent than ever to deal with th 
possible defects of the present régime. j 
These defects are to-day freely acknowledged by a larg 
portion of French public opinion. It would be childish to G 
to conceal them. Still, I do not think it possible for a foreim | 
student to understand them properly, without realising the | 
capital difference which exists between Algeria and Egypt, a | 
difference which can be summed up in a single word: th f 
Colonists. j 
When Great Britain undertook to guide the Egyptian 
Government, she never intended for one moment to bring | 
British settlers into the country. There were, of course, many 
Europeans already there, but most of them were living in the 
towns, and even to-day their number is insignificant as com 
pared with the eleven millions of Moslems and Copts who lire i 
in the Nile Valley. On the other hand, the British Dominions | 
where the natives are either absent or of an inferior type, We | 
already a natural and sufficient outlet for British emigration 
England thought, therefore, that her only duty in Egypt W 5 
according to her promise, to teach the Egyptians to govern thet! Ei 
selves. Her main preoccupation was to do away at once W 
all the disreputable features of every Eastern government; ' ‘ 
waged war against the famous ‘three Cs’ (Courbash, Core | 
and Corruption), against financial disorder, and every for" 
anarchy. As early as 1883 Lord Dufferin granted the zau 
the right to elect representatives to the Provincial Councils is 
Legislative Council, and the Legislative Assembly- Two , l 
later Lord Cromer established the principle that in all a 
matters the natives and the Europeans were to be treated $ r 
; footing of equality. More recently, in 1910, the powe 
importance of the Provincial Councils have been cons! 
increased., In one word, Great Britain has had only 02ê 
in view—namely, to promote the welfare of the natives. _ 
On the contrary, the object of France in Algeria, sn 
almost, has been twofold. She made up her mind 1 
give the natives a better. Iso, and e€ 
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all, to make Algeria a 
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soil a large French population. The first man who clearly 
defined that policy was Field-Marsha] Bugeaud, who governed 
Algeria from 1840 to 1847, and who gave such an impulse to the 
development of the country that when he departed 100,000 French 
colonists had already settled down in Northern Africa, This 
immigration policy was abandoned for a time under Napoleon 
the Third : the Emperor dreamed of an Arab kingdom of which 
he was to be the king, and in which the French element was 
only to play the leading part, as the British element does to-day 
in Egypt. But the old conception of Bugeaud was revived after 
1871, and is now more popular than ever. The reason for this 
change is obvious. After the loss of Alsace-Lorraine the whole 
nation thought, with Prevost-Paradol, that her last chance was 
there: she must make Algeria a part of France, and therefore, 
while educating and benefiting the natives, she must foster, by 


1913 


which was to increase her own strength at home. 

Keeping in mind this double purpose, it is easy to under- 
stand why the work performed by France in Algeria is in many 
ways so remarkable and in others so strangely defective. 
Roughly speaking, the colonial side of the work compares 4 
favourably with anything that has been achieved in any other 
part of the world by other civilised nations. Out of 752,043 
Europeans who are living in Algeria, the last census of 1911 
showed that no fewer than 562,531 are of French nationality. 
Many of them are, of course, naturalised, but I do not think 
that anybody who has visited the United States or Canada will 
consider that the number of foreign immigrants in Algeria 1s 
creasing at a dangerous pace. Another important fact is that 
141,970 Frenchmen are living out in the country (agricultural 
Statistics of 1909-1910), 72,304 being landowners. The network 
of French colonisation is spreading further every day, sone A 

y leaps and bounds, as it happened recently on the Sersu D 
plateau. Some Algerian plains, such as the Mitidja, or s 
region of Sidi Bel Abbès; or, again, the Summam Valey me 

Ougie, are as well cultivated as are the most prosperous ne ee 
Provinces. The public works carried out by the aes ae 
àre equally admired by all foreign travellers. T will on ne $ 
he fine roads which run by every village or Trench ee t 
‘ac a down to the desert, some of them pin j 
me Mountains, as between Fort-National and 
‘Ag ; no European country is better equip f 

or the economic development of the 
peak for themselves. Until about the 
cen increasing rather slow. 
ĉen flowing in, and the for 
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about 20,000,000., has more than doubled in + 
reaching last year a total of 50,000,000I. sterling. 
that direction is undeniable. 
Unfortunately the same cannot be said of the n 
the work. A wholesale condemnation of the policy followed b 
: SE j. 
France in regard to her Moslem subjects would, of course, f 
unjust, and I do not gather from Mrs. Devereux’s book that 
intends to go as far as that. When Bugeaud declared that kl 
had the welfare of the natives at heart, he, as usual, meant he 
he said. His followers were true to his programme. France fy. 
done much for her subjects : only she has not done enough, 
There are, indeed, many proofs that the Algerian nativ 
have benefited largely from the establishment of French tik 
The mere fact that their number is rapidly increasing (reaching 
to-day nearly five millions), shows that their general conditin 
has much improved. But other signs are more conclusive, Ay 
important number of Kabyls, and even of Arabs, are buying u 
land on such a scale that some colonists are asking themeels | 
whether the whole land will not after a time become the property 
of the natives. It is interesting to note, at any rate, that many 
native landowners are taking to modern agricultural methods. 
Out of 108,653 European ploughs which existed in Algeria ini 
1910, 34,420, or about one-third, were in the hands of the 
natives. Recently, I visited a native farm in which every st 
of American machine was used by the farmer, who had bough 
the whole property and outfit from a colonist. If one takes the 
_ trouble to remember that the native population of Algeria’ | 
on the whole, of a lower intellectual level than that of Egyh | 
the educational work of France appears, I think, to have be 
considerable. It has been especially beneficial to the large bub a 
of the population by the development of mutual benefit sociel® 4 
which have lately taken an enormous development from a $; 
to south. There were in existence in 1910 208 sociétés th | 
, genes de prévoyance, with a membership of 540,580 abe q 
Their receipts in 1909-10 totalled over 1,000,0001., their res | 
funds over 800,0001. Owing to this institution, without me? 3 
w ing others, famine has practically disappeared, even in SU! a 
E bad year as 1912, when, under normal Eastern condito 
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1913 FRANCE AND HER ALGERIAN PROBLEM 733 
able. Its origin is clear. As it was considered, from the first, 
that the colonisation of the country should be favoured by all 
means, the best governors never even thought that the first duty 
of a civilised government was to divide the burden of taxation 
equally between colonists and natives. They believed sincerely 
that it was enough not to increase the taxeg already established 
by the Turks. Hence the fact that, while European agricultural 
land does not pay a farthing to the Algerian Treasury, the native 
landowners pay various taxes (achour, zekkat, hokkor, and 
lezma), which together bring in a sum varying each year from 
16 to 18 million frances (from 640,0001. to 720,0001.). Some 
French Algerians have themselves pointed out that nothing can 
justify the fact that, in face of such a heavy burden supported 
by the native agriculturists, the European vinegrowers, who in 
1911 exported wine amounting in value to over 8,000,0001. , 
should be exempt from any kind of taxation. But this is not 
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I 
General. The disciplinary powers given to the administra 
may be necessary in an Eastern country ; in fact, the Egypts 
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; tat Mudirs have the right to inflict the same penalties; hy ih 
ct special courts are blamed by the Algerian Frenchmen the, 
selves as being often ruthless and unfair. As for the ‘intere 
ment, that Algerian form of the ‘lettre de cachet’ which val 
abolished in France at the time of the great Revolution, jt ii 
difficult to see how it can be justified any longer, since Gra | 
Britain is doing without it in Egypt, where she has to deal with 
a native population twice as large as that in Algeria, and witha 
nationalist agitation which culminated in the murder of Bute 
Pasha. It is in fact amazing that England should have adoptel 
the French code in Egypt while France has clung to Egyptin | 
methods in Algeria. i 
Finally, there is the question of political representation. I 
no other direction has the intention of making way for th 
European colonists been more noticeable. The general print: 
. ples involved in the present organisation were, of course, sound: 
the uneducated natives were to be left under the control of the) 
French administrators; in the towns and their immediate sir | 
roundings, where they were supposed to have reached a hight! 
degree of civilisation, it was decided that they should det 
representatives to the municipal council, and thus have # 
Opportunity of receiving a kind of political education; a fer 
natives, partly elected, partly chosen by the Administrations | 
were to represent the Moslems in the Conseils Généraux (com 
sponding to the Egyptian provincial councils), in the Délégatiati i 
Financières and the Conseil Supérieur (two bodies corresponlil | 
roughly to the General Assembly and the Legislative Council" A 
Egypt). Thus the native element was to be represented me 
the political councils of the colony. This scheme was perfect? k: 
theory. Unfortunately it turned out quite different in pracie | 
The difference between totally uneducated and partially i 
natives is a very artificial one; there are, indeed, & great y ë 
natives of the better class in the so-called communes mi 
which include about 80 per cent. of Algerian civil territo 
these people elect no representatives at all; they We™ i? 
deprived, as early as 1868, of the right they had under P 
rule of electing a village assembly (djemaa). As for the ele 
municipal councillors, who are chosen by a ridiculously 
electoral college Gncluding only landowners, farmers, 7 i 
vants, and a few others), they must be content with being 


phantoms : their number can never exceed the four 
French councillors nor be su 


take part in the electio: 
of the financial administ 
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strate, at the same time with a considerable power over the native 
BY tie, population. As for the Moslem members of the higher councils 
but th they are so few in number and so much in the hands of the 
then, | ‘Administration that they have received the nickname of Beni- 
Intere oui-oui, which implies that they say Aye each time they are- 
ich pa asked to vote for a measure favoured by the Governor-General.. 
n, it i The result of all this is that the natives feel that their interests. 
o Chey” are never properly cared for ; that, for instance, they have ne 
al with means of making their grievances known when they are bullied 

| with; by some cheikh, or by a French Administrator; that the money 
Butros they provide is used by the mayors for the exclusive benefit of 
adopiei the colonists. In one word, the whole system of political repre- 
gypin sentation appears to them as being a mere humbug, devised in 

i order to cheat them. 

on. hh) Even were the spirit of discontent not growing at a disquiet- 
for th: ing pace among the Arabs as a consequence of these three 
princ | abuses, it would not be possible any longer for the French 
k democracy to uphold such a vicious organisation. As a matter 
| of th: of fact, it has lasted so long only because French opinion was , 
teni not aware of its existence. A British observer must always 
higa! remember that it is only very recently that the French nation, 
dani as a whole, has begun to take a real interest in her own 
ve a colonies. However, one of the happy consequences of the 
a fer Moroccan crisis has been precisely to make French Northern 
tration Africa popular in France. The French public is at last awake 
(cot: to the fact that other nations, with Great Britain at the head, 3 
gat ave set a better example in dealing with their Moslem subjects, 
pont and that France herself used different methods when she 
meili i Organised her Tunisian protectorate. There are, indeed, many 


reasons to believe that the summer of 1913 will not pass without 


Ji 
the Chambers taking action; definite promises have been given E 


J in 


rfect I 
raci to that effect by the Government; a growing number of French Y 


q 


eputies are declaring themselves in favour of immediate reform. — 


ducal 


t omi © question is, however, what is to be done? Before vee 
mit stag Wet I should like to point out the main ES ki is 
prito | and in the way of the French reformer and make the ee Ft 
,e?  Pblem so much more difficult than the problem whic 


“ai Titain had to solve in Egypt. 


alee” the “sis Most evident one is due to the special Bee, 
a the po 12% Moslems. Writing in his last report of 19) 
a1 sft tiv allure of the liberal policy in Egypt so far as 

Bidon wal and the General Assembly w 

Teas n Gorst said : ‘In my opinion, 

hac oa has been that from first to last 


a $ as 
ie cen attributed both by the Egyptians an 
aes Weakness, to an attemp 
bee: 


D 
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agitation by ill-timed concessions and to an intentiona] dini 
tion of British authority.’ An impression of the same son a 
be much more disastrous in Algeria. Though the intelei 
class does not show the anti-European tendencies Which », 
commonly displayed by the Egyptian nationalists, there iş Ee 
the slightest doubt that the Algerian Moslems are more ware 
more apt to throw themselves into the risks of a rebellion, my 
difficult to subdue, once they are up in arms, than are ik 
Egyptian people. The country: lends itself to guerilla Wark 
much better than does the Nile Valley. The Berbers havea 
all times been hard to manage, harder to conquer. The powe 
ful religious associations, of a more or less pan-Islamic trey 
which group the Moslems by thousands from one end of t 
country to the other, might make use of the first sign of Weal 
ness in order to persuade them that the time has come to thron ` 
the ‘Rumis’ into the sea. It was after the liberal reform 
attempted by Napoleon the Third that these very association 
started the great revolt of 1871, the most dangerous one expen 
enced since the days of Abd el Khader. More recently, the shir’ 
Margueritte affray showed some twelve years ago that ani 
foolish marabu can induce these credulous people to prochain 
the Holy War. Caution is therefore required before launchn! 
any reforming scheme which might give the natives the impté 
sion that France, owing to her decreasing population and to th) 
increasing pressure of Germany, was losing her strength. } 
wholesale change of the condition of things in Algeria woul 
involve great risks. 

In the second place, the difference, already pointed out a 
the commencement of this article, between Egypt and Algeri i 
makes the French task still more complicated. Even T 
renouncing the old conception which gave everything to n 
colonist and scarcely anything to tħe native, we cannot en E 
the fact that there exists in Algeria a French colony © 
ìs the stronghold of French domination, and which bs 
be treated as such. We have to be fair at. the same e 
the Moslem and to ourselves. One or two instances will € o 
to show how, under these circumstances, any political xe m 
1s a more delicate thing in Algeria than in Egypt. No ae 
was experienced three years ago in extending the power © 


Mera sed of a majority of European: 
minority of natives; it is impossible to increase the 
the native element without injuri 
without adding something, at 1 
causes of friction always at hane 
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the Legislative Council and the General Assembly are both purely 
i consultative bodies ; on the contrary, the Délégations Financières 
hich R are a kind of Colonial Parliament which has the right to reject 

l and to modify the budget ; to give the natives a proper represen- 
tation inside that body is therefore to invest them at the same 


| 1913 


a time with a real power vnelo might be turned against the 
are ik general interest. The only British colony which might truly be 
Wark compared in that respect with Algeria is the Dominion of South 
have x Africa : the difficulties which you have experienced in Cape 
, poa Colony with the black electors are, however, less formidable than 
i ey those which are awaiting us in a country where the natives are 
of te all white men—t.e. of a superior race, and Moslems, therefore 
et less manageable. 
ie : Under these circumstances, any rash action would do more 
i harm than the continuation of the present abuses. Though there 
a is little doubt that French opinion will not be satisfied until 
getn i fiscal equality is established, until the exceptional judicial system 
ae is abolished, and until the natives are properly represented, it is 
he sog to be expected that the French Government will proceed very 
nat ally cautiously in that new direction. It is, indeed, possible to fore- 
roca i see what will be the first steps taken by the Mother Country, 
mehine and where she will think it wise to stop for the present. 
impres | Strangely enough, the fiscal reform is the only one which has 
| to thi been already entered upon, and which will require the greatest 
gth 4 amount of patience. During the summer of last year the Delega- 
_ woul tions Financiéres, though they are controlled by the French 
if element, voted the principle of a land tax on all European agri- 
out # cultural property. It is rather interesting to note that the A 
Algen French colonists have recognised the necessity of proclaiming ; 
r alle such a principle a year atte the South African Government 
to th amounced, so far as can be gathered from the budget speech 
jgt delivered by the Hon. H. C. Hull on the 10th of March 191, — 
whit | hat they were going to apply ‘uniform methods of taxation to we 
bas I the whi ane he Union.’ But the 
ok ite and native races throughout the a 
ime : Igerian colonists have not gone as far as that. The land t 


ie ey are prepared to accept is a 34 per cent. tax on the rent 


Value, which is ne ; than the present land 
X arly five times less than tit t Pe 
$ Which the natives are liable. They will Gian Be 


S most the part of the Mother “oun 
any attempt on the p: et T Mos 


hs establish full e 3 h 

quality between t Cee 
ESS the French Government has the means pa 
sap geria enjoys only a limited self-governme™™ | 
P mt each of her budgets to the ap. al of t ae 


a 3 
be a Brutal compulsion on 


Vo n obviously unsound po. 
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Any 
likely content herself with asking that the proposed Europa 
land tax be applied without delay, and it is only by degrees th 
the new tax will be brought to the level of the native one, ia 
a general form of taxation will be devised for the whole county | 
without distinction of race or nationality. "F 

As for judicial reform, it will have to begin at the top ai 
leave things as they are at the bottom. The famous internemen; i 
must go; Parliament has only to express its will, and the i 
Governor-General will have to give up the right of exiling q 
imprisoning a native without granting him a hearing. Th 
native courts may also be abolished by a single stroke of the pen, 
for other courts already exist to which all native cases may be 
referred at once. The case is different, however, with the dis i 
ciplinary powers of the administrators. The numbers of the jugas | 
de paiz and the police forces would have to be increased con f 
siderably throughout the country ; the administrators would los | 
a great deal of their prestige, and would find it more difficult to _ 
maintain order in their communes mistes ; finally, there is m 
apparent reason why they should not continue to wield the same : 
authority which a Mudir enjoys in Egypt, and which may, fora | 
long time to come, be necessary in an Eastern country. Thei 
probable solution will be that the administrators will keep thet | 
powers, but will be submitted to a closer control on the part c ; 
the superior administration : a number of special inspectors will i 
be created for that purpose. 

The political reform may be more drastic. It is not without 
reason that the educated natives, as well as liberal opinion? | 
France, consider that it should be undertaken before all othe | 
It is the key to every other change. Once the natives hae f 
representation, which they lack almost entirely at present, the! 
will themselves be in a position to work for the betterment? 1 
their condition. They will be able to ask to some purpose for? a 
better distribution of taxes, as well as for a better use of muni q 
cipal, provincial, and colonial funds. Their protestation iE 
heard whenever they feel that they are the victims of U ‘I 
treatment. Moreover, as it is to be supposed that there a i 
always be some wrongs left, it is important for the popularity it 
French rule that the Moslems should be obliged to accuse 7 | 
Own representatives rather than the French Civil Service: tof 


main political changes will therefore be insisted upon. E1% 
all an electoral bod: 


: : ve gone through the. 
primary schools ; in order to protect the electors against 8 
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TODeay of pressure, they must be freed from even the mitigated form of 
3 tha indigenat to which the great bulk of the native population will 
“s Until | be submitted in the future. In the second place, the influence 
ounn of their elected representatives will have to be strengthened in 

i all the assemblies by increasing their number and by giving them 
OP and | —a concession distasteful to the colonists—the tight to vote for 
temen the election of the mayors. As for the special representation of 
ad the | the natives in the French Parliament, which is advocated by 
ling o some, it will probably be put off till a later date. 

The | Such a programme may appear at first sight to be a very 
le pen, moderate one. ; I do not think, however, that anybody who has 
nay be had any experience of colonial conditions would advise France 
he dis- f to go farther for the present. At any rate, these cautious reforms 
e juga | would be important enough. They would mark a new departure 
d con i in the policy which France has been following for over eighty 
Id lose | years in Algeria. According to Bugeaud’s conception, which was 
cult to at the root of that policy, the natives had no rights at all; they 
ism had been conquered : France’s only duty was to be ‘good to 
> same | them.’ The new conception is very different, and one which, I 
fora believe, is bound to be more in harmony with Great Britain's 

The | own traditions. It implies that France has to grant definite 
) ther | rights to her subjects as well as to her citizens. The Algerian 
yart of | Moslems are to enjoy fiscal equality, justice, and sufficient power 
rs will © s oe their own interests and take part in the administration 

of the colony. 

ithout The political reform advocated to-day, and which the French 
‘on B Parliament will very likely approve with an almost unanimous 
thers: vote, would suffice by itself—without counting the other en- 
have | Visaged reforms—to open the new era. To what goal will that 
‘tj liberal method lead French Northern Africa? There is, of coma 
ont of a risk that a nationalist movement, which is scarcely noticeable 
forb to-day, may come out of these reforms and be a menace to E 
muni peace of Algeria. But without indulging in undue pe 
ll be Seems fo me that things may turn out quite diferent cf ain 

ot course, a native party is sure to be formed and to bg ae = 
p Wi secre 


the Moslems. 
d more to France 


natural protector against the colonists. ‘That feeling 
Pain to-day : the very intellectual element which wo 
° independence is advocating in Algerna the di oo 
eh schools and of French conscription. ET 
alth and the power of the colonists a 3 
°slems will each year find it more n 
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; pri 
if only France is wise enough to make her action felt jp the | 
favour without harming the legitimate interests of the Euro u 
population. Thus there is some chance that the future polica 
France may be successful. Its aim must be to maintain a 
balance between the two races which are condemned by fate i 
live side by side in the new France beyond the sea. 
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Ix the application of all great inventions there are two points 
of view which mankind does well to consider. The first is that 
of the present, with its contact with immediately coming time, 
and the second is that of the future. When gunpowder began 
to be applied to purposes of war, leaders then living had to 
think first of the bearing of that great change upon the safety 
of nations and on the conduct of government. But so slow and 
gradual was the process of development that no vast effort was 
then needed to fit new methods to existing conditions. Though 
archery had been the strength of England and by gunpowder 
archery was abolished, yet that abolition was spread over genera- 
tions and even over centuries. Cannon are reputed to have 
been used at Crecy in 1347, yet bows and arrows, equally with 
firearms, were employed by the men who followed Drake in the 
epic voyage, commenced in 1577, in which he burst the Spain- 
shut gates of the new world and opened the Pacific to the English 
race. 

Again, in the sphere not of war but of peace, when the 
humble Guthenberg introduced the printing press into what 
seemed a stagnant Europe, the evolution of the fresh forces 
thus let loose was as tardy as it was sure. The spread of S 
knowledge and the enlightenment of man were the distant 
Consequences, while the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War 
r the more immediate children, of that mechanical appliance 
ets between the first books printed by the mechanic - ae E 
fro a Germany ravaged and desolated ine Oe aa beat! 
Cee which the printing press had a al aa it for 
Gomer approaching two hundred years. that in the fi tee 
centa ere? but ill for the Church of Home, "2 ced 

ty the far effects of his invention remained ungue 
of ae More, when steam first became 4 factor 
Speediq. though the attention of statesmen” 
forecagy aoe to its earlier results few or 
should ibe long course of its 
me breviate home travel 
to home labour—th 
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i 
approved; but the effects, incomparably vaster, which 
since wrought remained hidden in the mists of unbo 
That steam should bridge alike the barren wastes of the gall 
and the virgin plains of the land; that it should link, ing. 
bonds uniting feeder and fed, territories, immense and the | 
almost unexplored in America, with the crowded population ¢ 
English towns; that it should revolutionise naval and militar 
science; that it should bring Vladivostock within a fortnight ¢ 
Moscow and Russia into conflict with Japan ; that it should lj 
to the creation of a journalism cheap enough to reach the ey | 
and sway the minds of innumerable millions whom no printe | 
words had hitherto touched; that it should facilitate prodigioy ; 
growths of industrial activity, and change the character of peopls ` 
by gathering multitudes from the country into the towns—il | 
these developments were veiled from those (of whom some still | 
live) who beheld the entry of steam upon the stage of this earth. | 
Was it within the power, and would. it have been to th 
advantage, of the statesmen who lived in the second quarte: { 
and the first half of the nineteenth century to discern, eveni 
though dimly, the shadows of coming events and to shape thet | 
path accordingly? The answer to the former question shoul f 
be partly, and to the latter wholly, in the affirmative. Thovg! i 
clear vision into far futurity is not given to mortal foresight: | 
though even our apprehension of that future which is near# 
hand must ever be inchoate and vague, yet it is not impossl 
to foresee, however partially and imperfectly, the probable resili i 
in approaching years of a mechanical invention which alreall 
exists. When, for instance, in 1845, the agitation for the rep | 
of the Corn Laws was at its height, the potentialities of ste 
had already been displayed. Railways were already in enn 
or in formation, throughout England. Steamboats had alres i 
long become the normal means of crossing the Channel. ai 
era of Atlantic transit by the new motive force was a a 
begin. To estimate some of the probable attainments of SeA 
in years that now are the past, but were then the BESS 
not impossible. - But two qualities were requisite— Kno% i 
and imagination. The knowledge needed was knowledge © an 
actual victories and of the necessary limitations of stear Sigi 
and also that of the nature of the great regions of fertile bt 

which America contained. The other faculty wanted w i 
indefinable power of mental conception which embo “acl? 


similar points in a single flash of thought and converts i 
a 


It by 
™ tne 


into definite idea. With such equipment, a seer of t S 
might have foreseen the likelihood that in the course % i 
generation the hitherto untouched fertility of the Ameni 
tinent might be brought, by steam, into contact with © 
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of the masses here. Would the grasp of that idea have had no 
bearing upon the great discussion which then raged in Britain? 
The usual answer to such speculations as this is that it is 

easy to be wise after the event. But the particular and special 
object with which I have brought forward this example and 
indulged in this retrospect is to suggest the expediency, in 
another direction, of being wise before the event. We stand 
now in the early beginnings of a new power which is unques- 
tionably destined to alter all the previously existing external 
conditions of human life upon this planet. And since outward 
conditions reflect upon inward, since that which is material 
reacts upon that which is spiritual, it follows that even the life of 
the spirit with which religion deals, and the resulting character 
of man, are certain to be affected (as printing and steam have 
affected them) by the progress of a mechanical science which 
must inevitably change their environment. The fate which 
Claudio feared : 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world, 


is one which, in its simpler sense at least, will soon no longer 
terrify the modern world. The paths of the air have been opened 
to man, and with them vistas of change vast as the aerial ocean 
itself. 

The question, then, which I present is whether it is possible 
and whether it is worth while to peer a little way into the coming 
years, so as to form some notion, before we reach them, of 
what they are likely to bring forth. That there may be some 
practical utility in gauging the immediate future of aviation will 
hardly be denied. For if the British public could be brought by 
any means to grasp the significance to themselves of that bans 
18 impending, it might yet be roused from its deadly apathy 
in time to avert the catastrophe with which it is threatened. 
_ We see that within the brief space of some eight years, e 
Ing from the time when the Wright brothers made their oy 
experiments in America, the inability which has tied man ee 
Surface of his world, oe, if he ascended in a balloon, ma 
* very plaything of every breeze that blew, has at lente 
Overcome. The internal-combustion engines which ee 
varing have produced also the vehicles which ea i 
F © also see that the conquest of the air is const i a r 
a8, and proceeding apparently with ceaseless eee! 

W days before the date at which this arti 
*plane, according to newspaper report ( 
= Oineteen thousand feet, an ek ) 

n half a mile that of the summi 
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n thre g 
shed fy | 


have been twice flown, and on the second occasion with 
sacrifice of human life. The transit of the Channel by 
than-air machines is now a commonplace feat, hardly 
worthy of a paragraph in the Press. Yet little more tha 
years have elapsed since that performance was accompli | 
the first time in human annals amidst the admiration of mi 
nations. Transit by aeroplane from Paris to London will omn 
be equally familiar. Passages of several hundred miles ata 
single journey have been made, and continue to be made with | 
increasing frequency. The speed of a hundred miles an hoy 
and even more, has been attained by monoplanes. i 

The truth which these well-known facts display is that th 
Progress of aviation has been immensely more rapid than thai 

steam. The generations and centuries referred to before 4 
required for the evolution of former inventions are not needed | 
for the development of modern discoveries. Greater advane 
is made in one year now than in fifty years of medieval tim, — 
When once the value of a new appliance has been approved 
by the world, its gathered intelligence descends, as it wer, 
upon it. The impetus of commercial instinct and the supreme 
motive force of national impulse have together gripped the at | 
of aviation, and they are promoting it with the rapidity of its 
own element, the wind. To realise this swiftness of advane 
is the first step which must be taken if we wish to estimilt | 


E 
iy 


a 


D . . . . 
time. This increase in size, with concomitant increase of hee 
Ca 

i 


vend 
; eh 
failure of the means of motion, would be enormously 1° z 
and the resulting safety would tend to swell immensely “pe 


In considering the probabilities of the future, one fè 
be taken into account is the certainty that a point 7 
be reached at which commerci wi 
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t ths | former is the more powerful. But as soon as large machines, 
avien | capable of carrying ten or twenty passengers, appear on the 
leete scene they must become competing forces with other modes of 
L thre transit. The breadth of the Atlantic separating the west coast 
led fo of Ireland from the eastern shore of Newfoundland is, roughly, 
of thy about sixteen hundred miles. The time cannot now be far 
l son removed when machines will be produced capable of traversing 
S ata this distance without refuelling, and the additional power 
e with required to carry passengers will certainly be gained within a 
how, few years after the exploit has first been achieved. As soon as 

the hydroplane has entered upon this stage, the Atlantic liners, 
at the once termed the greyhounds of the ocean, will become the slow- 
n thet coaches of travel. How can a ship which requires five days, 
ore 43 or—allowing for possible acceleration in the meantime—four 
needed days to cross from Europe to America compete with aircraft 
jvancė which can cover the whole distance from London to Quebec or 
time. New York in perhaps thirty to thirty-five hours? Yet the direct 
proved | crossing of the Atlantic represents undoubtedly one of the most 
were, difficult tasks which the disposition of land and sea offers to 
preme | aviation. 

he ar | The transit from the Old World to the New could, however, 
ofis | be performed with far less danger if another route were chosen. 


{vance From the north of Scotland to Iceland, vid the Orkney, the 
timate Shetland, and the Faroe Islands, is a trip which could perhaps 


yea be accomplished, under fair weather conditions, even by Seo 
isider, existing machines. Those of ten years hence will probably 

now, | regard it as a most frifling voyage. From Iceland to Cape 
t rate Farewell, the southernmost point of Greenland, is a paoar 
that, | not half that from the Irish to the Newfoundland shore, ani h 
petiet distance from Cape Farewell to the last-named coast is oan 
real More. It may be added that the stretch of sea whic sydney 
rat the nearest part of the west of Newfoundland ma iene aa 
nF | ape Breton, is only some sixty miles. So soon, eid ‘the 
yet | favier-than-air machines have advanced a aye an from 
eight | stage which they have now attained—in, say, BYE ht hundred 
an raat Eek date—so soon as they can achieve oe of passengers y 

eat | es of direct flight and carry a small n o; “3 
vat | ye will be open to tham. The Sais 
ucel: r 
y th | an not be reached without the Eee 

st J great extent of ocean. But wherever 

of ane can be established, and the 

|| l eame ln areny gears Asi om 
p if Alaska, with no break but that of the 


< è More g ; desired, the 1 
ti outherly route be d, TAC 

"n Isles, extending from the Alaskan 
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the North Pacific to within about five hundred Miles of R 
chatka, offers an admirable series of halting-places. ty 
As for Australia, its imaginary isolation (upon which me. 
printers’ ink has been expended in the past) is an indies, 
newspaper myth. There is one break of about seven hung. 
miles, after leaving Hong Kong, and then the Philippine » 
Molucca Islands extend in a little separated line down to Tol 
which is but some three hundred miles from Port Dami 
Australia’s northern territory. 1 
There is no development of the future more evidently a 

| 


dy 


than that of aerial communication along this line of islan 
between China and Australia. Even now it might probably} 
possible to establish an aeroplane mail service between Per 


Darwin and Hong Kong, and from the former place, across tt 


Australian Continent, to Adelaide—a land distance of, rougi. 
eighteen hundred miles. ; 


Such a service would, of course, Tequi: 
a subvention from the Commonwealth, but the cost of th 
might be partly defrayed by charging an express fee on letis, 
so conveyed, which would reach Adelaide from China, at pres 
aeroplane speeds, in from fwo to three days. The princit 
expense would consist in creating petrol stations in certain t 
the islands and at perhaps five or six points between Pii 
Darwin and Adelaide. a 
From another and as yet untouched aspect of the case, At 
tralia would be well advised to devote her most earnest attenti 3 
to the development of flying machines and the training of im 
men. Writing in this Review in the year 1909, and dell 
then with the same subject with which I am dealing 20% | 
ventured upon two Special prophecies, which experienced. i 
sort of greeting usually accorded by critics to any vaticina, 
Of these forecasts one was that those who, at Dover, ee E 
and applauded M. Latham’s attempt to fly across the seri 
were assisting at the first stage of the funeral of the sea P 


of England; while the second expressed the belief that wi 
n or fifteen years ‘the centre of military gravity '—that ® 
rincipal force in wa 


t—would pass from the surface of a 3 i 

nd the land to the air. These prophecies seem in #2 ra ‘| 

be fulfilled. Command of the air is now generally ae ye 

to be a condition precedent to the attainment of victory: ¥ 

im naval or in military conflict. That function of the * 

which is at present most valuable is the power to observ ig 

equal fleets, or equal armies, and the admiral or thé ©, 
who has the better information is bound to win. But te 
intelligence must belong to him who, under conditions off 
which do not make aeria] work im 

g ‘The. Wings of War,” Nineteenth"Gi 7 
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Hence it follows with logical certainty that battle on sea 
or battle on land, must be preceded by battle between rival fleets 
in the air. Here, then, we reach the stage at which the world 
has actually arrived. 

The second, Or combative, function of the dirigible and the 
aeroplane is to fight with their hostile compeers. But, besides 
these two functions, aircraft possess assuredly a third, as to 
which their efficiency is as yet unknown. This last task is to 
take actual part in the work of destruction by dropping or direct- 


fleet. 


y eti ing bombs upon hostile objects. The extent to which their power 
i lag, extends already in this regard cannot accurately be determined. 
bably t It is enough to know that by gathering intelligence they can 
an rf already dominate the issue of war. But, whether either dirigibles 
ross te or aeroplanes already possess the ability to sink ships or to 
rougt destroy towns or not, nothing is more inevitable than their 


, zegg acquisition of such ability at no distant date. The normal reply 
of i made by military officers to forecasts of this kind is that no 


D lle] bomb-dropping can ever inflict any serious injury upon an en- 
pret? trenched army. This criticism may be perfectly just, yet it leaves 
print? = the core of the matter untouched. For at present the armaments 
rtaint| of a people stand between its centres of population and its foes. 
on wil © Until its navy or its army, or both, are defeated those centres 
a) of its congregated life remain safe. But, when once such defeat 4 
se, At) occurs, then surrender follows, because no further resistance 18 


tte? possible. Refusal to surrender then would mean the massacre of 
of fie a nation. But, whenever aerial fleets acquire the power—which 
deai} they must acquire before many years are over—to inflict hideous 
nom! bombardment and ruin upon cities, then the navies and armies 
on the surface of sea and land will find that they have lost the 
principal reason for their existence. They might be intact, and 
yet useless. The result, which aforetime the enemy could only 
attain through their ase, he can now attain without e 
defeat, Very conceivably, an entrenched military camp eco 
constitute the only safe spot in the who 
manded by an enemy’s aerial force. Bu 


4 


Wait until ; d proceeded = 
the destroying process had pt | surrender. B 


sin aDportable, and then share in the nationa z 
aie is certain that aerial fleets can only be a z 
ions eon fleets, the inference 1S plain that ee 
natio ecome the dominant factors in that co 

nal competition which we call war- 
nless these considerations can be 
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of the first duties of every Government should be to de 
national power in the air. Such a duty should be taken A 
once with the deepest earnestness by the Government ; 
tralia, whose fate, less than a generation hence, may well} 
decided in aerial contest. But, beyond all other Government 
that of Great Britain should now endeavour to make good it 
hideous past neglect. If I have said nothing on this point befor } 
it is because hundreds of pens have written on it already. Eveni 
one knows now that France has from five hundred to six hunte 
aeroplanes and Germany from two to three hundred, and tha | 
even according to Colonel Seely’s optimistic figures, which a- 
derided by every expert, we have not more than a hundred an. 
one. It is known also that in regard to dirigibles our inferiori 
is greater still. Should Germany attack us during the ne 
twelve months, our admirals and our generals will resemb:| 
blind men who have to contend against opponents endowed with | 
the acutest vision. To impose such conditions on our sailos| 
and our soldiers is to send them to inevitable massacre. | 
Will the nation awaken at last from its sleep, or, if tk! 
middle-aged are wrapped in too deep a lethargy, can the youn i 
men and women, or the very children, of our race be kindel 
with some spark of living impulse which shall light at lasts) 
fire in the hearts of their seniors and shame them into action? 


of Arg 


H. E. Wyatt 
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| ARCTIC EXPLORATION IN 
A SHAKESPEARES ERA 


ha I 


Tur exploration by Englishmen of Arctic regions and Polar seas 


aA began in earnest 360 years ago. It was pioneer work which 
ag courted tragedy. Yet some of the dangers proved superable, and 
wit many notable triumphs were scored. Indeed, the nineteenth 
sant century was well advanced before any of Shakespeare's 
| countrymen engaged in Arctic discovery with a greater energy 

f tk | or an ampler profit than the dramatist’s contemporaries. To 
ant the Arctic voyages of Elizabethans and Jacobeans attaches, too, 
nll a glory of originality which, contrary to common belief, is 
a lacking to their travel in better worn fields. Elsewhere English 
9 explorers of the sixteenth or early seventeenth century pursued 
slowly and haltingly the paths marked out for them earlier by 

7 Spaniard, Portuguese, and Frenchman. England under Tudor 


tule was the first among the great nations of Europe to cross the A 

Arctic Circle. There her steps were of her own making, and for 

a time she gazed alone on the icy recesses of the world. The 
_ Dutch followed Englishmen into the eastern half of the Frigid 
Zone within forty years of the first English invasion. At a later 
date Danes, Norwegians, and Russians joined in the Arctic quest 
in the same hemisphere. In the western realms of the ona 
empire, however, English invaders met no rivals for more than 
three hundred years. 


TI 

; 3 

ex ne Popular estimate of the scope of Tudor Englishmen £ | 

eS tation has to undergo qualification b 
“ry. The exploits of a nation cannot 


a è s ed It 
tho Poch until they have been dispassionately comet 
Ose 


ation by Englishmen of 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and Ta 
udor history to rival the nieco g o se 


Oe 


- Continent. Elizabethan discovery in ice-free latitudes knew! 
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Ocean by a second Portuguese mariner (in the Spanish seri 
Ferdinando Magellan. Columbus’s discovery of the West Th 
and of the mainland of South America belongs, despite i 
superior popular fame, to a lower plane of maritime achieven, 
than the ‘feats of either Da Gama or Magellan. At any a 
these three mariners stand ahead of all others in the golden byl 
of modern exploration. Near them should of right be place, 
those Spaniards who, without guidance, forged overland toniel 
through thousands of miles of jungle, mountains, forest, a 
river in both the American Continents. England- played u 
comparable part in discovery of the Temperate or Tropical z, 
either by land or sea. Even Sir Francis Drake, in his circum 
gation of the globe, seems only on two occasions to have rea 
points where Spaniards or Portuguese had not preceded hin- 
time on the north coast of California. John Davis, an z| 
bethan seaman who almost deserves Drake’s fame—althougha 
somewhat different grounds—afterwards discovered the Falkli: 
Islands below the Equator to the east of the South Amen 


once in the South Pacific below Cape Horn, and for the secu! 


‘Antarctica, formed a southern boundary of the Magellan aes 
and stretching both east and west, was the massive framene 
of the South Pole. The delusion was slowly dispelled. m 
only in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, that the a 
Dutch fleet to girdle the earth first rounded Cape Hom, t 
thereby destroyed that part of the illusion which credite i 
straits with dividing immediately two mighty cont ie 
Yet the old error was thereby scotched, not killed. ot 
still located a Gargantuan expanse of land just off Cayo 
The discovery by seventeenth-century Spaniards of t 
coast of Australia in the Eastern hemisphere merely pee 
counsel. The sixteenth-century dream lived on unt Je BS 
Antarctic exploration showed that, although an ilim ite ies! 
of land covered the South Pole, six or seven hundred oo i 


o W 


open ocean cut off the true Antarctic continent from 
point of South America. sele 

Elizabethans knew nothing of the Antarctic Coe 
many leagues away from it, in the South Pacific or 
serviceable experience was gained of Arctic, 22° Fio 
Antarctic, conditions. Within the Magellan Straits Ss 
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TVs mountains, overhanging glaciers, and freezing temperatures 
Thi, dominated all seasons of the year. When Drake traversed the 
te i; assage, for the first tıme among Englishmen—between the 
enel 91 st of August and the 6th of September 1578—he described the 


ko climate as ‘ extreme cold, with frost and snow continually.’ In 


n ba April 1591, when a severe snowstorm kept an English ship at 
Tl, anchor in the straits for a week, eight or ten sailors were frozen 
its to death each night, and frostbite wrought terrible havoc on the 
«feet and noses of survivors. But it was not in the Antarctic 
elt quarter of the globe that Englishmen of Shakespeare’s era learned 
l4 the full meaning of life amid snow and ice. The revelation was 


fi 


mi made at the opposite end of the earth. 
each 


him- 

secon m 

Ble Proofs of Elizabethan prowess and priority in Arctic lands 
whe) and seas are as thickly strewn over maps of the high northern 


la latitudes of the world as the signs of Spanish and Portuguese 
eril prowess and priority crowd the maps of middle or South America 
evi and Africa. The names of Elizabethan explorers and of their 

| patrons still cling to the Frigid zones as closely as the names of 
dz) fifteenth and sixteenth century Spaniards and Portuguese to the 
eit! Temperate and Torrid zones. If to-day one travelled westwards 
sæt] from the Gulf of Ob, an eastern inlet of the Siberian ocean, by 
ei #| way of the frozen islands of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen to the 
Taf northern shores of Greenland, and if one thence passed round the 
init) Continent of Greenland through Baffin Bay and Davis Strait to 
rent the western reaches of Hudson Bay—the route, which would 
It p traverse nearly a half of the Arctic Circle of the globe, embraces 
ale Straits and bays, headlands and islands all bearing in modern 
», ® Charts the names of Elizabethan statesmen, noblemen, mariners, 
e and Merchants, any of whom Shakespeare might have met m 
ipen E ondon. The Elizabethan designations were more numerous 
p| two hundred years ago, for in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
Bor centuries Denmark onal Russia claimed and rechristened many 
wi “ettitories in the Eastern Arctic regions which had been first 

@ visit z gh of the 
ial Bh ed and named by Hlizabethans. But enous ofall 
TA than nomenclature survives to attest the thoroughness Ot 

lizabethan conquest of the North. 

ajaa pergen is a Dutch discovery; but 
the cot islands is still called Edge Island 3 
life Ssh sea captain who discovered it 1D © 
hatever were the relations of ma 


one of the large 
fter Thomas Ed 


hola 4,2 22 Elizabethan John D 
habitable portions h e 
CC-0. In Public Domain. 


rsa ROPER OID 
verbal evidence of Elizabethan enterprise there, But ¢ 
Farewell, the southernmost point of the continent, Preserye i 
title which was bestowed upon it by Davis; while ‘Sande i 
His Hope,’ the midmost point on the west coas%tl] e 
to Davis’s regard for William Sanderson, a wealthy p 
maritime endeavour, and an enlightened London m 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, the seas which wash the Westen 
shore of Greenland, commemorate Davis himself and Willis, 
Baffin, two Elizabethan navigators of undying eminence, Th 
region about Baffin Bay abounds in memories of Shakespeare, 
era. Three great north-western inlets, or. sounds, are ele ` 
respectively after (Sir Thomas) Smith, (Francis) Jones, ami 
(Sir James) Lancaster, prominent London merchants, wh 
especially encouraged Baffin’s enterprise. Off the far north¢ 
Baffin land—itself another echo of Baffin’s activity—lies Bye 
Island, which preserves the name of Robert Bylot, a ventue 
some companion of Baffin ; and further south are still visible Cap! 
Walsingham, Cumberland Sound, and Cape Warwick, all by 
tised in honour of leaders of Elizabethan society. Frobisher Bij) 
in the near neighbourhood, tells its own tale. The adje 
Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay are noble monuments of Henn 
Hudson, who ranks among explorers with Baffin and Dawi 
Very liberally are Elizabethan appellations scattered 2!) 
Hudson Bay; there Southampton Island, the great is! 
to the north, commemorates Shakespeare’s patron; and Pat 
Nelson and the River Nelson on the west recall Thomas Nelo 
a humble Elizabethan sailing master, who died and ©) 
buried on the western shore of the inland sea. The wide te 
Bay to the south of the expanse keeps alive the name ° y 
another seventeenth-century sea-captain, Thomas T 
Bristol. Such facts are mere gleanings from a luxuriant fe 
geographical terminology some three hundred years old. il 
It was in a serious spirit that Shakespeare’s contemp? a i 
distributed their own and their patrons’ names over newly g 4 
regions of the North. The Northern discoveries we 
named,’ it was written of them in the seventeenth or eh 
“as a small remembrance of the charge, countenance, 22! m i 
tion given to the enterprise, and which, though small, o p l 
time nor fame ought to suffer oblivion to bury.’ It was = ae 
hope of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, that when fut ole 
should reap the full harvest of such explorations, acknoy 
ment would be made, that ‘the honourable and W° 
fathers ‘ were the first advancers.’ The pioneers have oat 
wholly forgotten, but their fame has grown dim and un 
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a IV 
a The hopes which fired the Tudor expeditions to the F 

o the Frigid 


li zone differed greatly from those which filled the hearts of 
rts of Arctic 


tongi travellers of recent date. Wi : 
cay | sixteenth century regarding Ries oe prevailed in the 
ta were wilder than those concerning the see ee but none 
a conditions of the northern roof of the world nd geographical 
| ai sisted later, for some two hundred year rld. The errors per- 
pearel speare was born the b - ed years at least. When Shake 
ali ae on the N A elief was cherished that the sun alwa, f 
ail ae ae 3 } ie Pole and rendered its neighbourhood the 
ah e Be ahh pee of dignity ’; the discomforts of ice id 
an eoi ie z l e the negligible incidents of a journey to 
‘By = whatever ger Sie we Beis Gin warmth. But the Pole, with 
nie! goal of Hlizab A it might be credited, was not the primary 
(iz) ©» might well alee ae search. Thee 
ligt N ige i the pleasing dream of the Pole’s kindly 
“Bah Meese cae ested by experience. It was in the interests 
acer: geographical ee sports names scientific research nor of 
Heo Fee pees z ge that Polar journeys were undertaken in 
Davi | Pea R en The finding of the Pole was reckoned in 
sil Fe acces sates pune Tts imagined importance was as 
ia! possibly gained by region beyond it, which might indeed be 
| Dat ieee A ne y ae easier approach. None doubted that on 
kn Beal avi ie o Northern Asia there lay a mythical territory 
1 w a NT E and precious stones; 00 that haven of desire 
Janë eir z judged to converge, one through the Arctic 
fyi Et a rough the Arctic West, and a third across the 
es ČL passage were ael passage, a north-west passage, and a Polar 
ad iTA reckoned to be gateways to the same storehouse 
B era were desi opulence.’ The Polar expeditions of Shakespeare's 

an . R a as touchstones of this Asiatic fable. 

‘ool of the Elizab ic exploration, as in much other effort, the practice 

abethans proved wiser than their theory- Their pro- — 
h atonement 


E 
aim was a vain delusion, but they made a ric 
bethans lighted the 


E foritsinev 
- cae eee failure. In the result Eliza 
e easte ose who came after them, alike to the Pole and to 
rn and western waterways environing it. The Eliza- 
North Pole v 


ethan Se 
inquiries were not pushed home- The 
aries, nor did they gi 


Not re 
ar ae ed by Shakespeare's contempor 
Ut some either the north-west or the north-east road to 
the ‘ole of Shakespeare's generation came within ten de 
Circle in 7s many travelled over a proad expanse of th 
emisph e higher latitudes of both the East d 
of p Dheres. Sir John Franklin, who 


k Vv 
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p 
Lancaster Sound which Elizabethans discovered on 
of Baffin Bay. The first conqueror (in 1878-79) of 
Hast Passage, Baron Nordenskiold, paid generous 
Elizabethan pioneers. As far as the Kara Sea to t 
west of Siberia, he followed in the tracks of Elizab 
men. It was, moreover, through Smith’s Sound at the heaq 
Baffin Bay—a sea channel which a contemporary of Shakesnen, 
first found and entered on one of the many searches of th 
epoch for the North-West Passage—that Commander Rober | 
Peary sailed on his triumphant journey to the Pole four Year f 
ago. i 

No precious metal rewarded the Arctic enterprise of Blin 
bethans as they had hoped, but the mercantile gains we. 
important. Whale and seal fisheries were inaugurated, and tk 
discovery of Northern Russia opened a new and profitable | 
market of foreign trade. Nor were the practical claims 
geography or science rejected. Enthusiasm for discovery 
unknown places on the world’s surface came to mingle with tk | 
fanciful pursuit of treasure, while the many strange ani) 
unlooked-for experiences of Arctic travel stirred active obserit: | 
tion, which vastly extended scientific knowledge. The Eli | 
bethan explorations shed light in many directions. New lant: 
and seas were described ; icebergs and glaciers were studied fa i 
the first time; new kinds of animal- and plant-life came m0 
man’s ken; fresh conceptions were formed of climate, of oct! 
currents, and of the earth’s magnetism. Elizabethan explos | 
tion of Arctic regions gave a rare impetus to the progres dy 
nautical science. Ag Shakespeare’s coevals voyaged in Po 
latitudes, they sought to measure the variatiohs of the comps f 
and the dip of the magnetic needle. Involuntarily the Aret | 


adventures of Shakespeare’s era promoted the advancement ° 
learning. 


the yap 
the Nong, 

tribute i 
he norih, 
ethan s 


V 


Shakespeare takes little notice of the Arctic activity of A 
epoch. ‘The thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice,’ which Oe i 
In Measure for Measure dreads after death, is scarcely pres 
as a scene of human experience. The dramatist knew ° 


nights in Russia which had no end. But his only precise oe 
ence to Arctic exploration is to the exploits of Willem Bar is) 
the heroic Dutchm | 


an, who wintered with a dozen compa? Yai 
Nova Zembla in 1596, some fifty years after its discoY 
Englishmen. That wonderful story of snow and 1e mi 
England as well as Euro 
that he has 


pe. When Sir Toby Belch is 1i 

‘sailed into the north of’ the Lady = 

‘opinion,’ he is threatened ‘with the fate of ‘ hanging t E: 
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Te ticle on a Dutchman’s beard.’ The allusion to the Arcti 
io an 1c rel . RAS cae 
ri, aferings of the Dutch is clear, though it hardly does justice to 
lte t Pi tragic marvels of the episode. 

lorh, -Tt is only from the unpretending notebooks, logs, and charts 
1 sel of the Arctic mariners or their companions that the story of 
a the Polar achievements of Elizabethans can be gleaned and 
peat, certified. Bacon noticed the curious fact that all who travelled 
f the in his day by sea kept diaries. There is no romance in the 


own pumerous maritime journals. The Arctic chronicles, notably, 
Yeti deal with hard fact, but they bear witmess at the same time to 
rare enthusiasm, to scientific insight, and to magical endurance. 


ili The Elizabethan captains were readers of books; they blessed 
We the midnight sun for lengthening their hours of study. - All were 
di disciples of Richard Hakluyt, the Elizabethan collector and 
ital editor of reports of travel. Hakluyt’s persistent appeals to his 


ns g countrymen to emulate the exploits of Spaniards or Portuguese 
was a moving cause of Elizabethan exploration of the North. 


hit} By way of pious recognition of Hakluyt’s stimulating counsel, 
, and | the Arctic voyagers of his age often tell how they inscribed his 
erm mame on points of prominence in both the East and West 
lize Arctic regions. The great Mount Hakluyt on Jan Mayen Island 
ji} in the Greenland Sea has been rechristened by the Danes Mount 
dit! Beerenberg. But a notable beacon in the Eastern Arctic Ocean, 
iio! the north-western corner of Spitzbergen, is still known by its 
oe! Original designation of Hakluyt Headland. Sparse were the 
plo’ protective measures which the Elizabethans devised against the 
ss A Arctic perils, and the spirit of tragedy always hovered over their 
Polt campaigns. Yet the inevitable suffering ended in death less 
pas often than might be anticipated. The majority of Arctic ex- 
Arcti Plorers returned in safety with narratives of their experiences. 
nt 0 Although accident and ‘privation claimed their fated prey, the 
mortality was higher in voyages further south. x : 
On the whole, the Elizabethan records of Arctic experience 
strike a singularly modern note. The first-hand historians of the 
if BS) eee zone in the twentieth century often seem to echo those m 
adi <e Sixteenth. The superiority of modern equipment and scien- 
eal! He training leaves smaller trace than would seem ae h 
yrei © main tenor and temper of the story. The thought of pe ; 
and family spread -. through the nightless days 80° 
pread depression throug there were ou 


ee nights, and in the rank and file 
ar sof unruly temper which bred at times TM i a 
the mog the captains and pilots there was z pi 
disaster. of their narratives is resigned or toe ee, 
48 in T In Queen Elizabeth’s or King James the 
left th -e present epoch, brave Engli e 
: er bones in the White North, 
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A 
disease, or shipwreck. But Providence seems to decre 
of all eras dying in such desperate conditions should 
pendently speak with their last breath the same resolute 

There survives the last diary of Sir Hugh Willoy 
Englishman who was the protagonist in the Arctic q 
for England only, but for Europe. In 1553 he sailed into. 
Arctic Ocean, and with sixty-nine companions was driven to wit 
winter quarters in the extreme north of Norwegian Lap 
His journal was subsequently rescued from the scene of his il 
bound refuge. The last page, dated the 25th of September, nal 
thus : | 


e that t 
uite iy, 
langu 


rama y 


Thus remaining in this haven the space of a week, seeing the yex el 
spent, and also very evil weather, as frost, snow and hail, as though itki 
been the deep of winter, we thought best to winter there. Wherefore; 
sent out three men south-south-west to search if they could find people, st ] 
went three days’ journey, but could find none; after that we sent ok 7 
three westward, four days’ journey, which also returned without finiu. I 
any people. Then sent we three men south-east, three days’ journey, whi? 
like sort returned without finding of people, or any similitude of habitatie 


Some two years later search parties lighted on a camp of froe 
corpses. Frost and exposure, not hunger, were the causes 
death, for some food remained unconsumed. The papers whic! 
were recovered included Willoughby’s will. He had signed tti 
January 1554. The rest is silence. The fatal agonies of t 
party would seem to have lasted some four months, and tb 
closed while the leader was disposing of his property among 
wife and children at home. $ 
_ Similarly at the extreme end of the period of Arctic expla 
tion which is under survey in these pages, seven Dutch salt k 
were accidentally separated from their companions on the w 
of Spitzbergen, and were abandoned by their ship on the ni 
September 1634. The winter was involuntarily passed ™ D 
some twelve degrees of the North Pole. The castaways mi 
better provided with fuel and with materials for lodgitê | 
Willoughby and his party. But all were attacked by ee 
the dread disease of Arctic exploration ; and again in ther $ 
of four months life ebbed slowly away. One of the doom? 
kept a diary, which was found next season by a returning a 
It is as heartrending a record as anything penned under i 
or indeed Antarctic, skies. Amid darkness that was impe™’, w 
by day as well as by. night, the epidemic got the uppe 
On the 14th of J anuary 1685 the first death took place 
followed by another within twenty-four hours. To the 
two days later the hopeless band saw pass away ‘th 
the rest on whom they had put their most hopes 1°% 

The four survivors had scarcely strength to make co 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Collection, var 
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rades. But they braced themselves to the effort. Thence- 
Aah their strength declined. On the 7th of February a fox was 
caught in @ trap, and was added to their scanty store of food. 
k their weakness had so increased that they were 
unable to fetch in fuel. On the 24th of February a glimpse of 
the sun momentarily enlivened their gloom. Two days later 
comes the last entry in the journal. It reads thus: 


Four of us that are still alive lie flat upon the ground in our hut; we 
believe we could still feed were there one among us who could stir out of the 
hut to get us some fuel. But nobody is able to stir out for pain. We spend 
our time in constant prayer to implore God’s mercy to deliver us out of this 
misery, being ready whenever He pleases to call us. We are certainly not in 
a condition to live thus long without food or fire, and cannot assist one 
another in our mutual affliction, but must everyone bear our own burthens. 


Later in the year whalers discovered the dead bodies of the 
writer and his companions, and brought back to Holland the 
mournful record of their deaths. 

Shakespeare playing in his Sonnets with the fancy that 
‘that which is hath been before’ wondered whether all human 
effort be not rotatory, and be not destined to repeat itself. Were 
the poet in a position to compare these heroic and tragic adven- 
tures in Arctic regions of his own era with Arctic or Antarctic 
exploration of our own century, he might have applied to some 
modern Polar episodes the last lines of his rotatory plea : 

To me [sc. they] are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 


VI 


The shadowy medieval ambition to bring Europe into easy 
communication with Kubla Khan’s mythical empire of Gre $ 
Cathay in the Far East is the parent of all geographical dis- 
covery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The peat 
> Teach the marvellous kingdom by land were acknowledged by 
he end of the fifteenth century to have failed. As a we 
Hee Mariners of South Europe resolve azard of a 
a by sea and thereby they quadrupled : 
oe S surface. The result of their enterprise | th-cen 

gerne: But the theoretic geographers of sixteen disco 
of Bee Were disappointed rather than exhilarated a me 4 
if ob uth Africa and South America, and they V4 y argu 
í Structive continents blocked western and south 
wa US impeded the ocean pae one 
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land), contemplated at the end of his life, after his 
quest of the South Atlantic, a second journey to the Faria 
in order to test the Polar hope. Meanwhile other aie. 
up the parable. John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, induced Be, 
merchants at the end of the fifteenth century to commissi, 
expedition for Cathay across the North Atlantic. Portug. 
ships soon pursued the same tracks, and they caught a first fe. 
ing glimpse of what was to be called hereafter Hudson pp. 
Frenchmen subsequently lifted the curtain on Canada. Th 
efforts proved of service by revealing’ to Europe fej 
fishing-grounds, but the Arctic regions were still on. 
sight. Nothing was learnt of Polar seas nor of a passage thron; 

. them. | 
Spain and Portugal claimed the ownership of newly found la 

and sea in Temperate or Torrid zones, and England ston 
for the time no disposition to question their pretension. Butt 
extreme North fell outside the bounds of Spanish and Portugut_ 
ambition. And enterprising Englishmen came by slow dese) 
to argue that their country’s northerly position desti 
her to occupy the Arctic surface of the world ant! 
solve the riddle of Cathay. In 1553 England set out on k 
career of Arctic pioneer by despatching an expedition to # 
Cathay by the North-East Passage. It is a date which lw 
large in Arctic history. Three ships, the Bona Bsperttt) 
120 tons; the Bona Confidentia, 90 tons, and the Edward Bi 
ventura, 160 tons, each carrying a pinnace and a boat, left Be 
Cliffe on the Thames ‘to make search and discovery % Wi 
northern part of the world.’ The expenses were defrayel 
London merchants. The command was entrusted to a5 9 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, who does not seem to have enjoyei H 
vious experience of the sea. The pilot-general was pe 
Chancellor, who had sailed in the Mediterranean. Porai 
of meal, beer, and salt meat were taken for a cruise of %8 ce 
months, six months on the outward course, six months a | 
homeward, and six months’ anchorage if the extremity i 
winter compelled it. All the conditions were unpre’ 
The leaders confessed fear of the unknown climate, of ee 
and cruel natives, of terrible monsters of the deep; they ih f 
too, difficulty in maintaining discipline among the coe je 
they looked forward to delivering to the ruler of Cathay? | 
which they carried from King Edward the Sixth. _ t 
From the Shetland Isles they crossed, amid violen! 
and thick mists, to the islands of the Norwegian co” 
they perceived ‘that the land lay not as the go 
mention.’ The fog parted the little fleet. The Edward 


tura, Chancellor’s ship, was separated from her two 
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the Bona Esperanza, in which Willoughby sailed, and the Bona 
Confidentia. Willoughby and his companion vessel pressed 
peyond the North Cape into the Far Eastern sea, and they 
sighted an island, which has been identified with the lower half of 
Nova Zembla, though others have denied that Willoughby sailed 
beyond Kolguev Island. He christened the vaguely defined 
territory Willoughby’s Land. 

Then the two ships turning on their course anchored in a 
natural harbour off Lapland, where the winter, as we have seen, 
brought death to all. The sixty-nine dead included nine London 
merchants, who had come out on the chance of new trade, and 
two surgeons. The disaster was assigned by early observers to 
want of experience ‘in making caves and stoves.’ 


ind be Meanwhile Willoughby’s colleague Chancellor met with better 
show, fortune. He successfully brought the Edward Bonaventura into 
But H the White Sea, to a spot near which the town of Archangel was 
fugue: built later. Thence he made his way by the river Dwina to 
deste) Moscow. England thus discovered the kingdom of Russia. Notable 
Jestine! results followed immediately : England inaugurated political 
and t and commercial relations with the newly found kingdom. 
ok Willoughby and his friends had missed the goal which they sought, 
to s but compensation was not lacking. Thenceforth during Shake- 
» loo) speare’s lifetime Chancellor’s northern passage to the White Sea 
vera was constantly navigated, and Elizabethan statesmen and mer- 
d Bate! chants won Russia’s friendship through this circuitous avenue. 


ft But Chancellor himself did not enjoy his triumph long. He re- 
of È turned in his old ship to the White Sea a year after his first voyage, 
yed i) and was wrecked on the homeward course off Pitsligo in Scotland. 
solit He and many of those with him were drowned. Heavy was the 
first toll which the North Sea claimed of England. 


VII 


_ Disaster proved no deterrent to Tudor seamen. Chautala 

Sailing-master, Stephen Borough, did not accompany cies 4 
‘USSian voyage, but he left Ratcliffe independently on ue ce á 

of April 1556 with a view to ascertaining Willoughby 's ate. 

: è established a new record by first passing Int 

t ugh the strait to the south of Nova Zembla. RRE 

a $ frst English sailor to report on the mysteries ie a Ss 
al terrible heap’ of which approached so near E = 
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E 
Russia trade. But geographers and men of science did Not o 
to study the chances of a North-East Arctic passage with : a 
like faith in medieval fables. Richard Hakluyt, not vit 
justification, feared foreign competition, and he recommen 
somewhat prematurely the occupation or fortification of 7 
Arctic island, so as to hold the Arctic road to Cathay against N È 
comers. In 1580 a new and strenuous effort was planned 
Hakluyt’s urgent advice. Two small ships—the G corge, of fait 
tons, and the William of twenty tons, carrying all told atk 
fourteen men and two boys—were equipped by London me. 
chants under the respective commands of Arthur Pet, of Ry 
cliffe, and Charles Jackman, of Poplar, for a two years’ expel 
tion. The instructions were a curious medley of sound sense a! 
credulity. The mariners were to sail between latitudes ii. 
degrees and 80 degrees, but must go no further north th 
85 degrees, i.e. within five degrees of the Pole. It was admit! 
to be uncertain whether land or sea would be found in thi 
direction. Careful note was to be taken of the variations of tk) 
compass, of the tides and of the currents. The winter might! 
passed in Nova Zembla. The rumour ran that sea-water in ve! 
high latitudes was fresh; and inquiry was urged into the alt 
quently established fact that melted ice on the frozen surat) 
of the sea yielded fresh water. Other instructions betray 
greater innocence. As soon as the voyagers came among Ù 
mythical people of Cambalu and Quinsay, they were to imp 
the strangers’ minds with England’s greatness by exhib 
ing maps of the country and of London, together with spe 
mens of English manufactures, such as broadcloth, glor 
shoes, soaps, and wax candles. Ja 
With high hopes the two barques left Harwich on the ail 
May 1580. But they miscalculated the force of the ice. a 
after leaving Vardé, beyond the North Cape, icebergs, 108 3 b 
and pack-ice barred their advance. With heroic persistency tai 
sought to penetrate the obstruction. But every day m A 
Increased upon them,’ and in September snowstorms P 
drove them back on Kolguev. Before the end of the moni a 
ships parted company; Pet in the George arrived safe 3 if 
cliffe on the 26th of September, after some five months 
Tragedy, meanwhile, pursued Jackman in the Wag 
October he landed on some northerly point on the ae 
coast, and managed to winter there without serious ™ 
But the second English experience of the Arctic winte” figi 
little more fortunate than the first. In February ° 
and his men set out for England, and nothing mor we 
of them or of their ship. O OEE 
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VIII 


There was good ground for Hakluyt’s prophecy that other 
nations of Europe would contest any claim on England’s part 
to monopolise the Arctic east, however inhospitable the climate 
proved. A challenge soon came from Holland. The new Dutch 
republic was about to set at defiance the seafaring energy of all 
the world. Spain, Portugal, and France were soon to find their 
sway of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans shaken by Dutch fleets. - 
But it was in the North, in the Arctic Circle, that Holland was 
first to prove conspicuously her powers of maritime endurance. 
Like England she fixed her hopes on the North-East Passage and 
the mythical wealth of Cathay. Her first entry into the Arctic 
regions dismayed England by its daring. Willem Barents, an 
Amsterdam mariner, the Arctic hero of Holland in Shakespeare’s 
era, began his Arctic career in the summer of 1594 with a 
descent on Nova Zembla. A second expedition next year 
achieved little ; but on the 18th of May 1596 Barents left Holland 
on a very stirring errand. After discovering Spitzbergen he 
explored unknown portions of the coast of Nova Zembla, and 
being hemmed in by the ice was forced to winter in that for- 
bidding refuge. A house was built, and the rigours of an Arctic 
winter were faced with cheerful heroism and infinite ingenuity. 
Fuel was abundant, and a fair number of foxes were trapped for 
food. But the Dutchmen’s story of their sufferings from frost 
occasionally strains belief. Linen taken out of hot water instantly 
froze hard. Liquids removed in cooking utensils from the fire i 
became solids. As the men sat at their crude hearth the stockings 
on their feet burnt before they felt any heat. The toll of life 
Inevitably proved heavy. In the spring it was found impossible 
to extricate their imprisoned ship; and on the 18th of June 
twelve survivors left the Arctic island in two small boats. 
Ne died of exposure on the passage westwards, and among 

em Barents himself. tof thou 
z The ultimate arrival at the Hague of the pa oe 

Xpedition evoked a national rejoicing- Many Dutchmen q t ee 
Pursued the North-East trail. Yet Nova Zembla was a 
Visited by any white man till 1871, when ao 


Captain Elling Carlsen, discovered Barents’ winter quarters 
: in ruins, t 


cooking > tools, nails, & Š 
pans of copper, the carpenters : poles? 
e 0s, pieces of oea candles were found ate red, 8 


f + 
“agments of a Bible and other books were SHa 
henceforth the Dutch and the pee 


Arcti ; 
we seas and islands of the East 
: culties of access. The wha 
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be a bone of perilous contention between the nations. Bu 
English were not to be evicted. Through the early years of h 


seventeenth century a long procession of English ships Weng 
its way to the Arctic Circle on the eastern side of the globe, Soul 
were commissioned ‘for a further discovery to be made toma | 
the North Pole,’ and others were merely ordered to make f J 
survey of the North-East Passage ; all were bidden to dọ vu 
they could to develop the whaling industry. Spitzbergen », j 
very carefully surveyed and English names were strewn abti 
and the neighbouring islands. i 
A vigorous attempt to cross the frozen sea to the north¢ 
Spitzbergen failed. In May 1615, the year before Shakespeay 
died, Robert Fotherby, in command of as many as eight ships, 
despatched anew ‘for discovery of seas, lands, and islands t 
the northward,’ vainly spent nearly three months in seek 
an outlet through the Spitzbergen ice into the Polar ocean. 01 
his return he refused to allow that he was disheartened, and l 
advised that the.endeavour should be annually renewed. ke 
recommended that a pinnace with ten men should be sent eati | 
year at the modest cost of 1501. to 2001. to see whether the it) 
could be got through. Fotherby’s advice was not neglected. | 
But no decisive advance was achieved beyond Spitzbergen ít 
more than two centuries. i 
Yet the subjects of James the First boldly faced the probles | 
of subsistence in Arctic latitudes. Englishmen of Fotherbj 
` generation set up in Spitzbergen a summer whaling stato 
which prospered for a time in spite of Dutch competition. Janë 
the First was proclaimed by English mariners to be king & 
‘this new land,’ while the Dutch conferred identical honows” | 
dominion on Prince Maurice of Orange, the Dutch stadtholdet f 
The region remained, in fact, a ‘no-man’s land.’ The 2 tie | 
the Polar and the North-East Passages drooped amid the bt | 
for blubber, train-oil, and whalebone; but failure to Teg 4 
the slaughter of the whales and walruses threatened the soph 
and the Arctic regions of the East in the century 10% 
Shakespeare’s death gradually lost their attraction WH 
decay of valuable animal life. 
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Meanwhile more strenuous English effort was concen at 
on the western side of the Arctic Circle. Sir Humphrey Gi «ct 
a man of enterprise, learning, and social position, W3? Set 
fully pleading through the early years of Queen Ee 
reign for a North-West Passage, which he reckoned to be red Y 
than a North-Hast Passage, to Cathay. Gilbert acceP™ ic 


strange misconceptions which had been formed by ® 
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geographers regarding the North American Continent and the 
farther North-West. All was imagined to be a multitude of 
islands of varied shapes and sizes. An element of truth lurked 
in the description, but it was discounted by the assumption that 
Canada was formed of smal] fragments of the Arctic archipelago, 
outposts of which stretched into the mid Atlantic. Gilbert’s 
personal investigation was limited to a voyage to the Island of 
Newfoundland, which cost him his life. Taking a southern 
course on his return, he was lost off the Island of the Azores. 
His spirit ran high to the last. A fit epitaph is offered by his own 
words: ‘He is not worthy to live at all who for fear or danger 
of death shunneth his country’s service or his own honour; since 
death is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal.’ 
Friends of Gilbert meanwhile planned a bolder experiment. 
It was at Gilbert’s entreaty that Martin Frobisher made his three _ 
famous voyages to the North-West. On the 7th of June 1576 
Frobisher left Blackwall in command of two little vessels, the 
Gabriel and the Michael, each of some twenty-five tons, in order 
to cross to Asia by the North-West Passage. The Michael soon — 
turned back. Frobisher traversed the North Atlantic and entered 
an inlet thenceforth to be called Frobisher Bay. With singular 
credulity he mistook it for the desired passage. It was the 
southernmost indentation of what is now Baffinland. The lati- 
tude is the same as the Faroe Isles, many leagues to the south 
of the Arctic Circle. Frobisher landed on the southern shore, 
and christening the land ‘ Meta Incognita’ claimed to occupy it 
for the Queen of England. This region was the scene of all 
Frobisher’s North-Western adventures, which wofully belied 
expectation. A shining piece of mica which was discovered i 
his first voyage was mistaken for gold, and the error was 
corrupt the whole enterprise. Some of his earliest pe 
Widened knowledge of geography and climate. On the ee se 
July 1576 he first saw in the distance the western moun ama 
Greenland ‘ rising lke pi | ll covered with 
g like pinnacles of steep i foot 
ine During August in the North Sea ar snow lay & 
hick on the hatches of his ship. But his tene® ae 
his alleged glimpse of gold higher than any of hir ober e 
Gece year Frobisher conducted to his aes ra 
re TY a second expedition of more Bi of the Navy, t 
Aid Wo former barques the Queen lent 3 s ne tae n 
, of 180 tons. The aim was frankly admit ‘hundn 
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Ice threatened the entrance into Frobisher Bay, and 7 


addition was made to the existing lore of icebergs, tb 


Whoso maketh navigations to those countries [writes the historian of 
voyage] hath not only extreme winds and furious seas to encounter iis 
but also many . monstrous and great islands of ice: a thing both r 
wonderful and greatly to be regarded. an 


Blocks of ore weighing 200 tons were the only prize of th 
expedition, and again they yielded nothing but valueless mnie) i 
Yet the sanguine speculators remained undaunted. For a thi 
time Frobisher crossed the North Atlantic on the vain golden 
quest. ‘The fleet now consisted of as many as fifteen ships, N 
precaution was willingly overlooked. Materials were carried fq 
building a wooden house, to be set up in ‘ Meta Incognita 
There it was resolved to provide winter lodging for a compan 
of 100 men, consisting of sailors, miners, soldiers, bakers, anl 
carpenters. Thus might the auriferous capacity of Arctic 
America be thoroughly tested and the imagined mines be securel | 
_ by Englishmen. In spite of hard teaching to the contra, 
it was still believed that the Arctic climate would prove ti 
be ‘delicate, commodious, and wholesome,’ when once ib wi 
adequately tried. Animal life was known to be abundan 
and to supply ample food. The severe cold on the North 
Atlantic which had previously disturbed the travellers’ eq | 
mimity was attributed to the icebergs set in motion by summt f 
heat. Once out of their range it was innocently presumed that | 
the temperature would prove benign. È 

Frobisher’s third expedition left Gravesend at the end i È 
May 1578 amid much public excitement. The commander receive] l 
Queen Elizabeth’s good wishes from her own lips at Greeni | 
Palace, and a chain of gold from her hand. Once again Frobist [ 
sighted Greenland, and he christened its western shore 2 
England, and one of the neighbouring peaks Charing o 
He passed onwards under the illusion that the great conina 
was a comparatively small island. Icebergs of mountain 
dimensions barred his approach to the American coast: Thee 
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frozen water, and they were invigorated by the fresh-water pools 
which formed on its surface. Butts were set up and seals were 
shot with calivers. At length Frobisher Bay was regained, and a 
landing was effected on familiar ground. But the scheme of 
sojourning there for the winter was rediscussed and abandoned. 
Although the expedition never passed above 62° latitude, the 
cold, according to credible reports, was more intense than any 
that had been endured, ten degrees higher in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. Throughout the journey the rate of mortality—forty 
deaths out of some four hundred—was disheartening. In October 
the ships reached England, again carrying a mass of useless 
minerals which was mistaken for gold ore. All hope of profit 
sank when the useless rock was assayed. Disappointment was 
universal, and Frobisher, who incurred blame from rash investors, 
did not repeat his northern endeavours. 

Yet, despite the poor material results, some useful Arctic 
lessons had been learned. A new chapter in the history of ice 
was opened. Native Eskimos taught Englishmen how to travel 
on ice with sledges drawn by dogs, and how to make fitting 
clothes of the skins of seal, fox, deer, and bear. In summer the 
skins were to be worn with the hair outside, and in winter they 
were to be folded four or five times, with the hair always inside. 
Specimens of the costume were brought home for future use. 


X 


- Where Frobisher showed a small taper a contemporary was 
soon to hold a large candle. John Davis, @ master-mind among 
Elizabethan navigators, took up Frobisher’s cue in 1585, and 
during that and the two following summers he sae as = a 5 
explorer ice than gold. Danes o co 
eee ot gra ate ies earlier. But they 


had 3 5 turi 
settled in Greenland two or three cen ee haD 


Frobi F ‘he coast; its frue 
On his first voyage he 


bornly forcing a passage through 
~ called thenceforth Davis Strait. 
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pi 
depth.’ He imagined that he was in presence of the ig 


North Polar ocean which never froze all over. He lett § 
solution of his puzzle to a younger contemporary, William Ae 
Between them they lifted the curtain on Arctic waters hers 
high. 

* Crossing the ice-infested sea to the North American | 
west of Greenland, he there sought eagerly for the North-WWe 
Passage. He examined many inlets far above Frobisher Bar ii 
and, like other Elizabethan explorers, he imagined each E Í 
to be his longed-for passage till land barred his way and op, 1 
futed his theory. He failed to identify Frobisher’s course ani 
gave Frobisher Bay the new name of ‘Lord Lumley’s Inlet, 
after another of his patrons. Nor does he seem to have bea 
aware that, when he entered the Strait to be called after Huds, { 


meamran: 


Trobisher had been in that direction before him. The his 
torian of Davis’s voyage gave, however, a far fuller and more vi 
description of that Strait than was before accessible. It wa 
now described as ‘a terrible gulf and whirlpool,’ as ‘a furion i 
overfall, ‘a very great gulf of water whirling and roaring, asi 
were the meeting of tides.’ Davis failed to penetrate the Strat. i 
But his stirring account of it and his daring seamanship | 
stimulated others to master its perils. On his last Arctic voy’ 
Davis proved the quality of his courage by threading sea and Itt | 
in a clincher-built pinnace of only twenty tons. 
Vast was the addition Davis made to Elizabethan knowledg! 
of geography, natural history, physical phenomena, and nave 
tion in Arctic regions. A man of letters, he was able to emb tf 
his observations in books on hydrography and navigation. A | 
was a notable part of Davis’s exploits to prove that Greeniin i 
is the nursery of Atlantic icebergs. Wandering up a fiord, he a \ 
the great glacier which envelopes the interior, and ge è 
forcing its way through the clefts of the granite mountains Ta i 
encircle the coast. He observed how gigantic masses of 108 d 
rock broke over the mountains, and, falling into the ocean, cat | 
south, to the peril of navigation. Ice of all conditions Aa 
his way. Battling with the middle pack in Davis E é 
described the thunderous noise with which the large i ott 
ice ground against one another. He grows enthusiast! i 
the wealth of animal life, describing with gusto encounter vith 
whales, white bears, and reindeers, and boasting of his sp? „i 4 | 
gulls and guillemots. He saw reindeers as well as dogs A J 
sledges over ice. He complains of the heat amid the 10° 
and feelingly pictures the grievous torments of mosquito 
all his conclusions were just. He piously believed thai 
was quite accessible, and that there were people Hv! ee: 
felicity, whether in the summer sunli ht or in the W 
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light. He was confident that God had created a North-West 
Passage for Englishmen’s infinite happiness, and for the glory 
of her Majesty. 

XI 


Some years elapsed before Davis’s course was retraced. 
Tragic disaster was to hamper much of the fresh activity. With 
the opening of the seventeenth century a ship engaged in Arctic 
exploration for the first of several times in Shakespeare’s era was 
given the since familiar name of Discovery. The earliest 
vessel to be thus christened was of seventy tons. She sailed with 
a consort Godspeed of forty tons from Ratcliffe on the 6th of 
May 1602. They were victualled for eighteen months. The 
commander, George Weymouth, was new to nautical responsi- 
bilities. Frobisher’s tracks were followed, and the coast of 
Meta Incognita was rounded into Hudson Strait. But the cold 
fog, which froze as fast as it fell, bred among the men a spirit 
of mutiny, which it is said the chaplain fostered. Weymouth 
turned home after four months, having accomplished practically 
nothing. In April, two years later, a little barque of forty tons, 
the Hopewell, once more steered for the North-West Passage, but 
her leader, one John Knight, was slain, with three sailors, by 
Eskimos, on the Greenland coast. Arctic adventure was indeed 
to find new obstruction in the unsocial instincts of civilised as 
Well as of uncivilised man. a 

Some foreign rivalry was to attend English progress m the 
western Arctic region as in the eastern Arctic. But the western 
interlopers were less formidable than the eastern, although they 
boasted a better title. The Danes were stirred by the English 
exploits to seek in the icy continent of Greenland traces of the 

anish colony of which all clue had been lost for more than two 
centuries. The Danes gracefully enlisted English co-operation 7° 
g irra: tive of 

© search. In the three years 1605-7 James Hall, a nati - 
ull, piloted three Danish expeditions under royal auspices to tl i E: 
qicnland coast. Each time a landing was ef ae i 
ficulty amid the ice, but no success attended the quest of the 


old Danish settlements. Subsequently Hall rejoined the English 


Service, 3 -> of Greenland in behalt 
fE and continued the exploration O ded the transfer of 
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ands icy mountains. Š 

ile Hall was voyaging to Greenlan 
ered the Arctic field. Henry Hi 


ent 
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tion was wider than that of any other man of hig time +0 
his activity, as far as it is known, began and ended within ais 
period of four years (1607-11). He comes into the ken of his, 
when he sailed from Ratcliffe for Spitzbergen on the T 
April 1607. His life ended in Hudson Bay in the oui ; 
June 1611. Of his four Arctic voyages the first three We ‘ 
directed to the Arctic north-east; but in the course of the thie 
he passed from the Hastern hemisphere into the West, 1 
fourth and last voyage was alone aimed at the North-We_ 
Passage. 
Hudson’s first voyage was described as ‘a discoverie toma! 
the North Pole, set forth at the charge of certaine worshiphi 
merchants of London.’ No earlier expedition was credited s . 
directly with the goal of the Pole. Hudson reached with; 
delay the north-east corner of Spitzbergen, and named it foree 
Hakluyt Headland. He claimed, somewhat doubtfully, to im . 
gone beyond it, as far as latitude 82°. But his attempt to romi 
the north coast of the island failed, and he clearly did not fox 
a higher point of land than 80° 23’. Nevertheless no mt 
northerly boundary was achieved in the Arctic region by a 
navigator of the day, and for nearly two hundred years aftermi) 
Hudson’s latitude remained the record. Only Parry appreci) 
outdistanced it in 1827. | | 
On his way back to the Thames in 1607 Hudson discon ; 
an island (noted for its mighty mountain) which he ®) 
‘Hudson’s Touches’; it is now known by the Danish nam | 
Jan Mayen. Next year—1608—Hudson sailed for a second Wf y 
in the same direction. But his objective was now Cathay oa é 
than the Pole, and he sought to penetrate beyond Nova n ‘ 
He landed on the island hoping to find traces of Willoug! i 
alleged presence there fifty-five years before. The ice ohe 
further progress. The Dutch, however, acknowledged Hu 
promise, and tempted him for the subsequent season to Len 
his energetic aid. It was in the service of the Dutch Ea 
Company that a year later he returned to Nova Zombi 
looked forward once more to piercing the Siberian r 


Dutch crew declined to follow him into regions 


; : 
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a made, under English auspices, a final incursion into the Arctic 
hj Te circle of the Western bene and he inscribed his surname 
rl on a still larger mee ase orl American map. The effort 
E A had a tragic 1ssue, ae 1s rega was the cruellest death known 
w to the annals of the sea. Leaving Greenhithe on the 26th of April 
© We 1610, in the seasoned Discovery, with twenty-one men aboard, 
e thi! he arrived at ‘the furious overfall’ which had checked the 
t. T advance of both Frobisher and Davis, and at length he pushed 
h-We through it into the land-locked sea beyond, into the Mediter- 
ranean of America. The entry and the inland sea itself were 
toma! christened respectively Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay. It was 
shipi! thus that Hudson Bay was revealed to the modern world. On the 
lited $ lst of November Hudson was near the southern extremity, and 
withon the wintry weather compelled a halt. On the 10th of November 
for ere the Discovery was ‘frozen in,’ and nearly seven months were 
to hami spent on a frost-ridden shore. Provisions, which were ample for a 
O rot! six months’ stay, gradually grew scanty. Edible prey included 
yt toudi partridges, swans, geese, ducks, and teal, but all was ‘hard to 
) mie! come by.’ At need ‘ moss of the ground’ and frogs were eaten, 
by ai) but with the approach of summer fish grew abundant. The 
erwart mortality was not high, although the gunner died soon after the 
reciati) camp was formed, and subsequently scurvy threatened. But a 
I fatal disaffection spread among the crew, and Hudson was freely 
covet | blamed for the perils and discomforts. A 
„cale June was well advanced before the ice allowed the breaking 
ame Či up of the winter quarters. No sooner had the ship set sail on its 
nd tw way to the outlet of Hudson Bay than mutiny got the upper 
y all hand. The mutineers, who boasted a slight numerical majority, 
vent) resolved to set adrift Hudson and eight companions. The marked 
agbs ; Sa numbered, besides the captain, his young son J obn, pee a 
check a a companion of all his voyages, an intimate friend vee 
ds)? Voodhouse, a mathematician, with Henry King the ee 
id the! Ne the chief mate, who were men well-disposed to 3 T toll 
ioi R sick sailors who were stricken with scurvy compe J with 
i i) the mutineers’ victims. The base conspiracy Wa ae a i 
puti aoe The condemned party was taken by an ane neal 
| S © a shallop, which was turned into the open sea h inhuman a 
apf! as all the food left with the castaways: W7eP the i see 
Sed was done the Discovery set all sail and hurried aY 


cthing was heard of the fate of Hudson and his comp? 
the scene of their 


at at they all perished miserably on 
atest exploit cannot be doubted. 
Se crime leaves an indelible stain on 
ting] ation. Some retribution pursued 
E Sieaders of the mutiny were slain by 
mo near Hudson Strait, and 
LXXII—No. 434 ae 
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tortures of hunger on the Atlantic voyage. The five suni 
reached Plymouth more dead than alive. They repudiate i 
sponsibility for the brutal murder of Hudson and his comm 
and their asseverations were accepted without legal inquiry. a 
of them indeed, Robert Bylot, engaged in much further ing 
exploration. 
Very tardily, in May 1612, an expedition was sent to Bui. 
son Bay to ascertain Hudson’s fate and to make forthe 
exploration within the range of his voyage. Of two ships ui 
Thomas Button, one, a pinnace, was once more named th 
Discovery. No trace of Hudson was found. But there wa. 
much examination of the west coast of Hudson Bay, and my 
Aslands, including Southampton Island, were named. Buttes 
denied the existence of any western outlet, and his error remaing 
unconfuted for nearly two centuries. He spent the winter mut 
as Hudson had done, and although no mutiny threatened hi 
safety or blackened the credit of his crew, the loss of life frm 
privation was great. Another voyage was designed for Huds 
Bay in 1614, in a ship again called the Discovery. But the vas 
failed even to cross Hudson Strait, and was for monti f 
stranded on the Labrador coast. 


XII 


Meanwhile another naval hero had entered the Arctic fil | 
and his achievements gloriously end the story of the quest of the : 
North-West Passage and of the North Pole in Shakespeare's ei E 
William Baffin is a comparatively late comer on the Arctic aote 


Nothing is heard of him till 1612, when he served as pie 


a voyage of small account intended to prospect for minerari 
on the west coast of Greenland. In each of the two follow 
years he accompanied fishing fleets to Spitzbergen. ws F 

carried out much novel and useful observation, climbing, je 
a high mountain in the island to determine how fat oe 
extended inland and at sea. In 1615 he began his adver on 
in the north-west, as pilot of the Discovery, apparently 2 vai 
vessel, which once more sailed westwards. Baffin extended g 
far the survey of the northern portions of Hudson Pey 
he did his work with a scientific precision which 19 F3 
porary excelled. He made careful notes of the tides, an 


` 


Hudson Bay. Baffin shared Button’s unjustified 5 
respecting a northern exit. But there was b a 
his conclusion that the West Passage was 
to be found off the wes “é@ 
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on Bay. Next year he se 
Pas eH a by = eee ee i His 
structions credulously ordered him, on arriving in fee 390 
off Greenland, to turn in a south-westerly direction whi bre ie 
take him to Japan without loss of time. mies 
On the 26th of March 1616, rather earlier in the season than 
was customary for Arctic mariners, Baffin sailed from Gravesend 
again as pilot in the Discovery, with Bylot as master. On the 
30th of May he was at Sanderson his Hope,’ the furthest point 
on the Greenland coast, which Davis compassed thirty years 
before. No one had approached it since. There Baffin vainly 
sought for the water which Davis had described from a distance 
as a ‘ very salt and very blue sea of an unsearchable depth.’ Ice 
now obstructed Baffin’s path, and, failing to pierce the middle 
pack of ice, he coasted north through the icefloe off the coast. 
The journey took him some 500 to 600 miles through what has 
since been known as Baffin Bay. He halted in 78° at the inlet 
which he called Smith Sound. He went no further north. 
Deeming the sound impassable, he turned south and examined 
on the western coast of Baffin Bay many other inlets, but none 
of them seemed to him to be penetrable. The North-West 
Passage still eluded him. As he sailed onward in the newly 
found region of Baffin Bay he christened islands, headlands, and 
inlets after patrons and friends, and the mighty island which 
bounds Baffin Bay to the south was called Baffinland, by way of 
attesting the scope of his discoveries. ; 
k es inlets which defeated Baffin’s purpose remained un- 
oe ored till the nineteenth century. Then most of them 
a x Plerced for the first time. Smith’s Sound is Baffin s chief 
eee _ It was an American Arctic explorer, Elisha Kent 
cue who in 1853 first went further than Baffin through that 
arene proved it to be a channel. In 1870 another Anes 
beeen rancis Hall, completed what Baffin and Kane € : 
tae, nee passed out through Smith’s Sound into the one p = 
1909 Ee route finally conducted Peary to the oe: Se 
an S a skilled chart-maker, as a narrator of Bie 3 A z 
his EE observer, Baffin ranks with those who foto 
‘Steps in Arctic lands and seas. 


XII 
Sie record of Arctic exploration in Shakespeare 
an an antiquarian interest. The story bas 
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much, eos who subsequently traversed the old | 
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a 
The travellers credited many fables of geography ang w | 
which precise knowledge of later epochs has laid aside, B ey 
Elizabethan darkness is brightened by numerous fess 
intuition. Baffin and Davis, despite their lack of a 
appliances, made observations of tides and currents, of sun ~ 
moon, of native races and of animal life, which entitle w 
the rank of scientific explorers. It is clear that the firs ie 
in unknown spheres of effort cost a larger measure of meal 
and daring than any subsequent pursuit of the original eu 
Elizabethan adventure in the Arctic regions was discovery i 
more Jiteral sense than that of any of their many emines| 
successors. Arctic exploration forms a chapter in Elizabeth: 
history which has for the most part faded from memory. Y; 


just account of Shakespeare’s era is complete without its de 
commemoration. | 


SIDNEY Le. 
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st i WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAW IN NATURE 

CoUras: 

| cg 7 

ry ini A CRITIC of irreproachable honesty, who was in his day a success- 

miner ful dramatist, a poet of distinction, an admirable classical scholar, 

betta and who had the inestimable advantage of knowing Shakespeare 

y. $ both as a man and an author, wrote two lines which, amongst 

its de others, were affectionately inscribed ‘To the Memory of my 
Beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare, and what he 

“EB, hath left us.’ They run as follows: 


Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines. 


The writer was one Ben Jonson—a name that should to-day 
Í be as good as a biography. Was Ben Jonson justified in writing 
} as he did? I think he was, and should like to give some reasons 
for my belief. 

Yet to say with any satisfying exactness what Shakespeare 
saw in nature, within the limits afforded to me, is naturally 
impossible. Many volumes have been written upon his almost 
limitless range of vision ; and many volumes more might be filled 
with the poetry into which he wove the natural objects, large or 
Insignificant, which engaged even for a moment the keenness 
of his unforgetting observation. One can at best but gather from 
the mighty mass some random samples, some flashing touches a 
the master’s hand, some of the cameo gems that stud his works, 
With here and there a vignette, or even perhaps at times AE 
length portrait of the dwellers in field or forest or air, W Le 
trivial existence and generally unnoticed paths of e y 
absorbed by so consummate an artist and made in one way 
or another a leading feature in his poems ee st be : 


eal only eS 


RAEO RNEER 


ne » Or a mere lover of wild-wood 
life S Mind was drinking in í 
oblite ained, the recollection 
E pee by his residence 

ich 
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4p 
day and the peace of those quiet woodland regions whi 
had made up his mind to leave for at least some time Ich h 
sions of a love of country life are indeed so freque ta 
lips of Shakespeare’s characters as to furnish in thems ai 
very excellent reason to account for his early return to Strait 
s 3 ; a O 
in spite of the success which attended his life in the metro ai 
and, as Mr. Justice Madden reminds us in`that leant ua 
delightful volume, The Diary of Master William Silens p 
a somewhat significant fact that Shakespeare continued th. 
described in legal documents throughout his life ag of Stratton 
on-Avon, the place he seems to have regarded as his permana 
abode. - | 
I should be slow, however, to suggest that one is to Wi 
too much emphasis on words put by an author into the mosh 
of his dramatic characters. The fact that they are character 
in a drama is in itself a fairly strong intimation that they al 
necessarily something outside the personality of their creata- 
and Shakespeare’s characters are, of all others, so broadly ind 
vidualised as to prevent us, as a rule, from falling into a 
exaggerations on this point. At the same time, there is a 
respect in which a very large number of his dramatis personi 
much as they may differ in other respects from one another, 
may be said to embody the very personality of the man vi 
brought them into being—that is, in their genuine appreciatt fi 
of outdoor rural nature; their keen-sighted observation of Ù 
ways of the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, the creep" 
things upon the earth, and, generally, in their intimate i 
first-hand knowledge of all that is connected with plantio 


whether trees, shrubs, flowers, or grasses, and the many ut i 
of animal life which h fom 
of vegetation. : 


I, of course, include under the term outdoor rural = 
all that has to do with sport as practised in Shakespeare’ j 
It may be said, indeed, that in this particular resper’ 
characters become so intimately identified with the cre i 
dramatist himself as to make it possible, as Mr. Justice figs 
HES very ably demonstrated, to decide between the confie i 
claims of the Quarto and the Folio, not to say the ar 
emendator, in any disputed passage which contains 2 on e 
phrase relating to the terminology of hunting, with eith i 


or hounds, in Elizabethan times. 


are commonly associated with su 


Shakespeare’s mind wa. 
recollections of English ry 


a like possession to men of iti 
a egar 
place, or circumstance. Pros a CEE a CORO a 
: s ce. Prospero sets on his spirits in hun 
y names well known in Gloucestershire kennels. Ul 
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Achilles sulking in his tent to a hart keeping thicket. The fallen Caesar 
suggests to Antony 4 noble hart, whose forest was the world, bayed and 
slain by blood-stained hunters. Titus Andronicus proclaims a solemn 
hunting after the fashion of Gloucestershire. Egyptians, Athenians, and 
Romans are intimately acquainted with the coursing matches of Cotswold 
Roderigo of Venice and Pandarus of Troy speak the language of English 
sportsmen. Theseus hunts the country round Athens with omits as 
thoroughly English as was the horse of Adonis. 


Even Juliet in Verona, and Othello the Moor of Venice, for 
all the apparent inappropriateness of their speech, are familiar 
as Shakespeare himself was with the exact terminology of 
falconry. 

When dealing with Shakespeare as a writer on natural history 
it is, of course, of great importance to bear in mind the con- 
ditions of his time, and the knowledge of the subject then 
possessed by people of average education. It is interesting, 
too, to mark the difference between his methods of treating the 
subject and those adopted by other writers of the time. One 
and all, they may be said to have been profoundly ignorant 
of the science of natural history, all still saturated with the 
classical and mediaeval lore that then did duty with an uninyesti- 
gating populace for the complex realities of nature as we now 
understand them. Even Francis Bacon, close student as he 
was of nature in all her manifestations, had only reached the 
fringe of definite knowledge in this region, many of his con 
clusions in connection with flowers, mosses, caterpillars, and 
suchlike, being almost childish when considered in the light of 
more recent research. There is, however, n0 reason to blame 
the Elizabethans for being content with such information as 
they had to work on. Had they known more, their poetry would 
assuredly have been the poorer. What they did invariably ee 
was the public for whom they wrote—whose minds were Cs 
their own, steeped too often in traditional misconception z gE 
nature’s inner working—caring no jot how the bee one 
to carry his honey to the hive, or whether the young ere 
reality bites off the head of the hedge-sparrow that brought ae 
u i re at one, aN 

P- In all such matters poets and publio Wè it best 
Shakespeare, in his big knowledge of humanity, KHOT 4 flle 
of any. The poets of that day knew only that nature —things 
ee earth with things beyond man’s comprehen ea RE 
at, as poets, they had no wish to probe below 
™—things whose dissected anatomies wou 
reny which they might weave around suc 
Snes nature presented to their eyes 10 mo 
3 orest, or by the riverside. 
Ye painted for us in words the colours 


* The Diary of Master W 
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ty 
down, yet told us nothing of either refraction or the ane 
of light. They have caught in what they have sung for E 
minstrelsy of thrush, and lark, and nightingale, and ma 


lines to ring with the music of these birds—and ney 


eT a oneg 
them is debtor to the ornithologist. It is the same with A 
in nature which they touch on or describe—and the areata 


amongst them was Shakespeare, for he loved the country ya 
a greater love than any poet of his time, and he studied exten: 
nature in all her forms with a keener sense of observation, s: 
with a broader and warmer sympathy. For the proper 
standing of his attitude it is essential to remember that it w: 
always with the aspects of natural objects his great des 
tions have to do—the side of things that awakes in a poetic mit 
the fullest sense of beauty. Another great writer, whose wal. 
paintings of nature have perhaps never been excelled by any tz 
Shakespeare himself, has well explained this obvious ry 
ment in picturing what is finest in the world of nature. He 
is a passage from John Ruskin : ‘ We have found beauty in tk” 
tree yielding fruit, and in the herb yielding seed. How of tt 
herb yielding no seed, the fruitless, flowerless lichen of the rot | 
Lichen and mosses . . . how of these?’ , 

The writer goes on to describe these meek and humble fomi 
of herbage in words of dazzling tenderness and beauty, but adë 
in a footnote: ‘The reader must remember always that mi 
work is concerning the aspects of things only: of course, +A 
lichen has seeds just as other plants have, but not effectutl 
or visibly for man.’ And if Ruskin, with all his intimate knor ; 
ledge of scientific botany, refuses to drag in the arid deta 1! 
a wearisome reality, how much more is Shakespeare em id 
in taking a like course, at a time when the science of na ihe) 
history was still largely encumbered with the swaddling coar | 
of mediaevalism and classical tradition? And it is E 4 
Shakespeare has given us only what he saw with his 0™ i 

; (except, perhaps, when he was borrowing) that Milto i pi 
him as ‘ sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child,’ and describe n 
as warbling “his native wood-notes wild’: and who M0" re" 
than Milton could be called to bear testimony to Shakesp | 
greatness as nature’s delineator? ; di g 

Milton, it should be remembered, was fifteen ye% fag 
when the First Folio was issued from the press, b 
when Shakespeare died. He came, in fact, so closely ® 
greater predecessor, that one may turn aside for a mon 
mark a contrast which exists between the treatment ? 

by the one and by the other. Milton’s knowledge % 5 
and the uses he made of that knowledge, are so well 
by the late Mark Pa ı that I ¢ i 
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own words, a few extracts from what he has written. Referring 
to L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso he says : 7 


The two odes, taken together, present contrasted views of the scholar’s 
_ They are Milton’s own moods, and might be employed as auto- 


life. - - tat: : : j 
biography, depicting his studious days (in thoze years when he was forming 
pis mind and hiving wisdom). But they are ideally and not literally true, 


just as the landscape of the odes is ideally, but not literally, that of the 
neighbourhood of Horton. The joyous mood is the mood of daytime, begin- 
ning with the first flight of the lark before dawn, and closing with music 
inducing sleep. The thoughtful mood is that of the same scholar studying 
through the night, and meditating in his solitary moonlight walk. For 
the country life of these idylls is not the life of the native of the country, 
peasant or proprietor, but of the scholar to whose emotions all the country 
objects are subordinated. Milton does not set himself to tell us what rural 
objects are like, but indicates them by their bearing on the life lived among 
them by his studious youth. Whereas in Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals 
(1613-16), with which Milton was well acquainted, there is generally the 
faintest possible breath of human interest, in Milton, town and country 
are but scenery to the moods of the human agent. . . - 

It is misleading, then, when these odes are spoken of as ‘masterpieces 
of description.’ A naturalist discerns at once, in more than one minute 
touch, that the poet is not an accurate observer of nature, or thoroughly 
familiar with country life. As a town-bred youth, ‘in populous city pent,’ 
Milton missed that intimacy with rural sights and sounds which belongs, 
like the mother tongue, to those who have been born and bred among them. 
... Nature has for Milton the stimulus of novelty. Like other town 
poets, he knows nature less, but feels it more. What he does exactly render 
for us is not objective nature, but its effect upon the emotional life of the 
lettered student.2 


Would it be too much to say that Milton was aware of his 
own deficiency as a nature-poet as compared with his predecessor 
when he wrote the lines on Shakespeare I have already quoted ? 
If it were so, we get an added value in the word ‘ native,’ which 
seems to show that Milton was well aware of the Stratford poet = 
Opportunities of studying nature in the neighbourhood of his 
birthplace, and knew how he had incorporated the very atmo- 
Sphere of that district with his writings- 

A few quotations will, however, be of gre 
any general observations on Shakespeare's am de 
pon in matters connected with the world of nature. I woni 

à more perfect picture of the quiet approach 
Portrayed than in these two lines : 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be neat; 

And ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire: ; 


ater value Ha ; 


azing range OE 


of dawn was ever 
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even microscopic minuteness with which its beaut 


i Y 18 desm, 
as when A Fairy sings of his Queen : Santy 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours— 

In those freckles live their savours: 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
To hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear, 


The same colour features come out again in the Picture 
the sleeping Imogen : 
On her left breast 
A mole, cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
In the bottom of a cowslip. 


How fine, too, Titania’s description of the topsy-turvy alte: 
tion of the seasons, brought about by her love-quarrel with t 
Fairy King : 

hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
And on old Hiems’ thin and icy crown 


An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. 


The beauty of rain or dewdrop on a flower, as in the be 
cowslip passage, had a constant attraction for Shakespeatt,® 
he uses it with great poetic tenderness : 


The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. 


And again in Titania’s lines : 


The moon methinks looks with a watery eye; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower 


With Shakespeare, as is so often the case, the very ™ 
of the name of the simplest flower unlooses with elec yf 
ness the current of his poetic recollection of all that his J 
seen or ears have heard : 


daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and tal 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


And if one would see in the clearest way the 1 
distance between him and his great contemporary, 
necessary to compare the foregoing flower passages $ 
well-known Essay ‘Of Gardens.’ In it some hundre 
trees are mentioned ag ‘things of beauty,’ for th 
those who wish ‘to garden finely,’ yet never a on 
even an adjective added to its 
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attractiveness or suggest a gardener’s love of leaf or blossom. 
From start to finish—and it is one of the longest of the Essays— 
it is no better than a nurseryman’s bald catalogue of seasonable 
plants. And of the writer we may say with Wordsworth : 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


When we come to Shakespeare’s notice of the very small 
living things in nature, the mind jumps at once to Mercutio’s 
unrivalled picture of Queen Mab and her chariot—without any 
| question the most exquisitely finished gem in the literature of 
= Dreams and Fairyland : 


ietur; 


SEITE PLO REET SLID 


and she comes... 

Drawn with a little team of atomies * 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep: 
i Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
| The traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 
| The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams : 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film: 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. . - - 


the be? Poetry can go no further in weaving the most diminutive of 
ar# living creatures into a dream-picture of such unapproachable 
| perfection. Where all is perfect it is difficult to pick out any 
feature for special commendation; but, was it not an artist’s 
crowning thought to put the gossamer ‘ribbons’ in the hands of 

that ‘small grey-coated gnat’? 
Some other instances, of a minor kin 
show the poet’s sympathy with the humblest o 

when ill-used : 


d, may be quoted here to 
f God’s creatures 


ment Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain.— 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.—Measure for Measure Il. i. 
1 D 
In what I have referred to up till now T have kept back any 


“pecial menti i ieg, moths, crickets, oF bees; 
ntion of either butterflies, 13 is publish ed 


Pn have done so for this reason. An artici Sah 
e n cany years ago in the Quarterly Review whic. m : 
ane by unnoticed but for its having recently es i 
ect in its entirety, by the author of The Shakesp titii 
„stated, and followed to a very considerable ex 


Suished literary Professor in his work on Sha 


Venus and Adonis. 


Meaning the tiniest form of midges, as in As You 
“Eyes that are the frail’st an : 

t Shak Who shut their coward. 
espeare’s Birds and Beasts, April 1 
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Commencing with what seems to be a misreadin 
Johnson says in the preface to his well-known edition of S 
speare’s Works, the Reviewer proceeds to demonstrate 
series of distorted conclusions that Shakespeare had mo 
sympathy or knowledge of a personal sort in his treatm 
the wild birds and wild animals which he has mentia. 
his works; and that—to put the matter shortly—his acquaint 
with such subjects was the result of reading and not of obser; 
tion. Among the extraordinary statements contained in 


congeries of curious assertions in reference to Shakespeare; 
this : 


of % k 


He has no butterflies in his sunshine, no moths in his twilighi, x 
crickets in his meadows, no bees in his flowers. Living creatures dw 
slip naturally into his landscape. When he thought of being out int 
field and garden and orchard he did not think of the small life that ga 


to gladden the scene, and makes ‘ the country ’ so blithe and beautiful i 
most of us. t 


This strange example of unpardonable nonsense can best k 
answered by Shakespeare himself. Let us take it step by st 
‘No butterflies in his sunshine.’ When Cominius is speak 
of Coriolanus and the Volscians he says : 


they follow him 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. 


And it is in the same play that Valeria tells Volumma m ; 
she had seen the young Coriolanus run ‘after a gilded ue g 
fly’ and ‘ mammock’ it. Again, when the enamoured p d 
gives her commands to her quartette of fairies who are t01 a 
on Bottom the Weaver, her words are: 


Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes; . 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 
Lear, too, 


imsell d 
Cordelia, refusi 


as the tragedy is deepening around mi 
ng to give way to weeping, cries to her: 


Let’s away to prison; j 

We two alone will sing like birds in the cage» 
+. . And tell old tales and laugh 

‘At gilded butterflies - 


> 


while Troilus and Cressida supplies us with : 


For men, like butterflies, 


Show not their m aly wings but to the summe 2 


x 


op re: 


Oe ek oa OO 24 of 
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the truth is there are moths, only that Shakespeare’s moths are 
_ quite correctly—the little insects that lead a lazy life eating 
°b) our clothes, and when they do come out in the twilight getting 

singed by the candle for their pains. Shakespeare’s complete 

accuracy in this small matter is well illustrated by an observa- 
ned § tion of Bacon, who in his Natural History remarks : ‘The moth 
ite, breedeth upon cloth and other lanifices, especially if they be laid 

up dankish and wet. It delighteth to be about the flame of a 
Mt candle’ (Cent% vii. Spedding II. 558). So Shakespeare is 
shown to have known what a moth was in his own day better 
than the writer of the article in question. 

‘ No crickets in his meadows.’ Here the Quarterly Reviewer 
speaks the exact truth, though it does not help him in his 
argument, for, as a matter of fact, crickets were not to be found 
in the Stratford meadows in Elizabethan times, or in any other 
meadows of that day ; and Shakespeare when he mentions them, 
as he often does, makes them, correctly, dwellers by the fire- 
atk place and the oven, as when Mamillius begins his tale: 


I will tell it softly: 
Yond crickets shall not hear it.—Winter’s Tale II. i. 


_ The proverbial merriment of this little animal is alluded to 
in Henry IV.; its singing in Cymbeline; and Lady Macbeth 
hears its ery when waiting for her husband while Duncan is 
being murdered in his sleep. 

‘No bees in his flowers.’ Has this weird critic forgotten 


tad) Where the bee sucks there suck I? 


oe he not remember Bottom’s anxious appeal to his fairy 
Se Mounsieur Cobweb, good Mounsieur, get you your  ž 
on thet. m your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee = 
a e top of a thistle; and, good Mounsieur, bring me the honey- g 
f ae SO on? It is little less than humiliating to recall such ions 

y 0 Bes ee disproof of wild assertions; but there is much more — 
G è Similar kind, and, of course, enormous stress is laid on 


‘he fa ; $ 
mous passage in Henry V. (I. ii.) : 
Canterbury, 


. . . for so work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach ~ 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts: 


Others 
Make 


= 
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The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; ! 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 
The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum, D 
Delivering o’er to executors pale te 
The lazy, yawning drone. r 
The one line, “Make boot upon the summer’s velvet bog! , 
is of itself conclusive against the Reviewer’s assertion ; btt a 
has more to say on the extract as a whole. ‘ As poetry, iti, P 
most beautiful passage; as a description of a hive, it jg tel tl 
nonsense, with an error of fact in every other line... Ok e 
ously, therefore, there could have been no personal observati Z 
No personal observation! As if a poet who loved the cm, © 
and all that belongs to it, as Shakespeare did, is to be den h 
the possession of observation because he never troubled his hy! z 
to make a scientific survey of the beehive and learn, over di i 
years ago, things that are only now beginning to be underste 
in a scientific way. It is somewhat strange to find the Profes P 
of English Literature in the University of Oxford accepting sèf in 
views, adopting the very words in which they are expressed, 
describing the author of them as ‘a critic of knowledge it 
parts’; merely adding by way of original comment: Wel = 
knew something of the bee, Shakespeare little or nothing. * 
Perhaps the Professor would be surprised to hear that er! if 
so-called ‘ error of fact ’ contained in the passage from Heny i E le 
is to be found in the Fourth Georgic of Virgil. It might ful) ou 
surprise him to learn that many of Virgil’s less credible ie f a 
are carefully avoided by the later poet; and that Shakespelt | z 
knowledge of the inner natural history of the bee, as shown & P; 
in other places in his works, is (when not attributable to pers t 4 a 
observation) in exact agreement with the views of the BO) 0; 
poet himself. to bat 1G 
In the Henry V. passage Shakespeare would seem pep tr 
been more indebted to Virgil than to Lyly’s Fuphues, i pa 
it is usually attributed.® We 
* Shakespeare, by Walter Raleigh, ‘ English Men of Letters. 1911 t 
* Here are some extracts (as translated by Conington) from 9 
Georgic bearing on the life of the bee. I have not seen the 
ue uey form a curious set of parallels to the main features © cet tro 
The head of the hive is a ‘King’ : ‘Some with sleepless care E wt inf 
general sustenance’ : They are ‘stimulated to labour by an inborn p e DA’, hiy 
ing, each in his own function’: They ‘lead a life of submission ait sti boy 
of the law’: They are ‘citizens’ (‘ Quirites’) : They ‘sharpen ri ma 
battle: They ‘range lawn and woodland through, cropping fat 


, ‘ 7 y und / 
flowers’ : They collect ‘the spoils of the flowers’ : They cron workSi gh 


door of the royal tent’ : ‘The King .. . he is the master of i 
they look up; the whole nation surrounds him thronging and e 
‘hang in air the roof of clinging wax’: ‘Mould the clammy ~~ 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw: 
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Before leaving the Quarterly Reviewer's criticism I should 
mention perhaps one other train of argument relied on by him 
to establish Shakespeare’s want of observation in matters of 
rural life generally. If we had no other play of Shakespeare but 
As You Like It, the majority of average readers, and certainly 
all scholars with any love of poetry, would, I think, regard the 


a author of this exquisite fantasy as the prince of woodland 
T painters in literature. Not so, however, the tilting critic of 
~i the Quarterly Review. He must needs ride his spavined hobby 
: wet even into the woods of Arden; and, after what must have been 
oh a very hasty morning’s canter, he emerges to tell us of the 
pee birdless, lifeless, flowerless, and all but treeless region where he 
al has been noting the flora and fauna of the locality. Here is 
it an extract from the official report which sums up the results of 
: yl his investigations : 
ster) His [i.e. Shakespeare’s] characters live in Arden Forest, and yet they 
fesl never hear or see a single bird, or insect, or flower all the time they are 
y there. As for animals, deer excepted (and these the poet was compelled to 
ge introduce for food), there is only a lioness, and ‘a green and gilded snake.’ 
d, a ... The oak is the only forest tree in the play. There is not a flower in 
e all it. Even the words ‘flower’ and ‘leaf’ are never mentioned in the play; 
Vig nor the word ‘bird’ except in an interpolated song. 


A more preposterous sentence could hardly be penned. Even 


ert if literally true as to ‘flower’ and ‘leaf,’ it would be meaning- 
uty i __less—the whole indications as to the season of the year through- 
tte _ cut the play pointing to winter-time. But as a matter of fact 
fats) tho whole extract is in the main untrue; for amongst the birds 


eni _ actually mentioned are ‘a Barbary cock-pigeon ’ and “his hen,’ 
rm a parrot,” “the falcon,’ ‘a wild-goose, ‘the ravens,’ ‘the 
oa 3 OS ‘pigeons’ and ‘their young,’ ‘chanticleer’ and 
omy Ss UN's swans.’ ‘Flower,’ ‘blossom,’ and ‘rose’ also occur. 


o e mals there are mentioned no less than twenty-two, as any- 
pë tree may see who reads the play. The oak is not the only forest 
bs m the play, for we find the medlar, the hawthorn, the 


Fenn tree, the green holly, the rank of osiers, and olive trees as 


1 would here willingly leave this sadly ill-informed pretender 


A akesperian learning, but one cannot help expressing 
lere 

Toop E : i who relieve those who are coming“in of their burdens, or collect a 
. The lines, (Tom their stalls the drones, that lazy, thriftless herd.’ 

inferiority it Lucrece (1769), which is cited as another instance of Shakespeare's 
bor. . 28 absol Owledge to Virgil, ‘The old bees die, the young possess the 
omn to a nar ely Virgil’s own : ‘ Hence it is, that though each single bee i 
fan Years ppo, Pan of life . . . the family abides undying, and for man 
i hera’ ee. Star of the house delays to go down, and fathers’ fathers 
; S are counted on the roll.’—Georgics ZV., 206, sq. A 


ee important office in the bee world was as Tittle kno 
To. E i Å al 


Y 
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surprise at finding the Professor of English Literature Y i 
University of Oxford going, even in a moment of 4 
somnolence, to such a source for the least of his facts. 
recent work on Shakespeare he writes : 


Homes | t 
ngl 

The best instance of this alliance of poetry with the drama is 
found in As You Like It. The scene is laid, for the most part, ini 
forest of Arden. A minute examination of the play has given a Chri 
result. No single bird, or insect, or flower is mentioned by name, le 
words ‘ flower’ and ‘leaf’ do not occur. The trees of the forest ate 
oak, the hawthorn, the palm-tree, and the olive. For animals, there æ 
the deer, one lioness, and one green and gilded snake.’ i 


fhe 


rn 


The fanciful statement of the Quarterly Reviewer is adopti 
almost verbatim; but though the Professor’s list of the tra! 
mentioned is extended slightly beyond the restricted limits of | 
obvious authority, what he tells us of either bird, tree, anim! 
or flower is not altogether sufficiently convincing to justify li 
use of such a phrase as ‘a minute examination of the ply!) 
“You have said,’ as Touchstone remarks, ‘ but whether mis! . 
or no, let the forest judge.’ 

The subject of trees in one particular play brings us naturll| 
to the trees to which Shakespeare has made reference in j 
works at large. Of these we find quite a goodly list, foti 
addition to those just mentioned there are the ‘crab-tree, t 
“bay-tree,’ the ‘ box-tree,’ the ‘ cedar,’ the ‘ cypress,’ the “ele. 4 
the ‘elm,’ the ‘line’ (or, as we call it now, the lime), the ‘mi 
berry, ‘myrtle,’ ‘pine,’ ‘plum-tree,’ ‘sycamore,’ “wall 
and ‘` yew ’"—about twenty trees in all. When, in the face 0 i 
these, we find the Quarterly Reviewer stating that Shakes | 
of “real trees that he knows he actually uses in his forests ®© 
the oak, the pine, and (very doubtfully) the sycamore, va 
left, in charity, to suppose that his edition of the poet § TA 
had been botanically Bowdlerised before coming into his P js 
sion. If you wonder why any writer should set hime? 

-Tidiculously at variance with facts in such matters—and™ | y 
more which I have omitted—you will find something oe 
end of the article which distinctly discloses the traces 

cloven hoof peeping out from under a mantle of verbist ; ‘ 
is too often forgotten,’ he says, ‘ when admiring nae ; 

how much his contemporaries knew, and that the sa i 

ture was open to Shakespeare as was open to Bacon! am 
men whom we still call learned.’ 
paula tao be 
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P h unreliable subtleties are people to be cajoled into 


suc : 
Shakespeare did not write his own works! 


l fh k 
} thinking that 


ty While on the subject of trees, let me mention one singular 
k of the rare power of observation which belonged to the 


instance à ee i z i 
; poet. There is a fine description of the rising sun in Richard II. 


ok! jn which occur these lines : 

F But when from under this terrestrial ball, 

i T He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 

ie th 

ai Note the word < fires’; for Ruskin, who was also a keen 
student of nature, has some interesting remarks upon it in 

| connexion with what he tells us about pine trees : 

opted 

rl And then the third character which I want you to notice in the pine 

oe is its exquisite fineness. Other trees rise against the sky in knots and dots, 

: but this in fringės. You never see the edges of it, so subtle are they; and 

na, _ for this reason—it alone of trees, so far as I know, is capable of the fiery 

fy bi change which we saw before had been noticed by Shakespeare. When the 

play: i sun rises behind a ridge crested with pine, provided the ridge be at a 

rise distance of about three miles, and seen clear, all the trees, for about three 
or four degrees on each side of the sun, become trees of light, seen in clear 
flame against the darker sky, and dazzling as the sun itself. I thought 

url 9 at first this was owing to the actual lustre of the leaves; but I believe new 

n bs) it is caused by the cloud-dew upon them—every minutest leaf carrying its 

orth diamond. It seems as if these trees, living always among the clouds, had 

ai caught part of their glory from them; and themselyes the darkest of vege- 


y 4 tation, could yet add splendour to the sun itself.—Mod. Painters V., Part 
de. vi., ch. ix: 


‘pul q 

llon Of all the sections into which natural history is divided there 

od} Vas probably none which had a greater fascination for Shake- 

pet ore than that relating to bird life; none in connection with = 
oll) a ich he shows a wider or more accurate power of vision. He ye 
e i eee no less than seventy-six different birds in his plays 4 
itu Poems ; and many of these even are designated by more than 


eae And not only does he mention them, but, so far 
cae as British birds are concerned, he has usually some 
s aan description, short or long, for each of them, plainly 
which ae knowledge of their habits, characteristics, and haunts 
a few e n only have been acquired in nature’s own book. Taking _ 
‘The ae at random, we have ‘ The russet-pated chough 
ae cuckoo grey ’; ‘ strutting chanticleer’; “ 
he ina The owl, night’s herald’ ; ‘This guest of summe 
_ gorged Pie haunting martlet’; ‘The gentle lark’; ‘the | 
M ark’; and many other natural touches of this | 


Loon, with its white cheeks th 


ts dark head : ae 
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Recall Suffolk’s charming simile : 


So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, Eo 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her wings.—I. Henry yy vel 


The same unerring observation, in combination With a} a 
sense of sympathy, breaks out in A Winter's Ta 
Paulina, as the play is ending, addresses those whose 
has been assured—she alone uncomforted : 


le, Thy ; 
happie 


I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some wither’d bough; and there 
My mate that’s never to be found again, 
: Lament till I am lost. 


So, in a similar sense, Othello cries : 


O, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all. 


Even in the very smallest things connected with bird lt 
Shakespeare’s recollection of what he has seen is always tht! 
to intensify and add an unexpected dramatic force to languageé 
the simplest kind—as in Imogen’s appeal : 


But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity is 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it!—Cymb. IV. i 


And, one may ask, when has the lark’s song been | 
set in a more exquisite framing than : 
Your tongue’s sweet air, 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 


When wheat is green, and hawthorn buds appear. a5 
Midsummer Night's Dream 


x : . a iy 
In Hamlet there is a strikingly effective simile, be 
what can only have been the result of a personal obs 
of the woodquest, or turtle-dove, during the nesting season’ $ 
Queen. ; 


: This is mere madness: 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 


The singular appropriateness of the comparison i 
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-. Bacon’s Natural History, where he speaks of the 
i vee gg laid, and the disclosi ing.” 
-terval between the egg laid, an the disclosing or hatching. 
y oung pigeon’s down cannot be described as ‘ golden ’—but 
a kal Poir of the callow woodquest, or turtle-dove, fits in exactly 

Wh: with the adjective Shakespeare uses. ; 
Mines But to appreciate Shakespeare’s overwhelming artistry in 
words in connexion with bird life, one has to understand the 
meaning of a few everyday phrases taken from the language of 
falconry as it was understood at his time, and observe the uses 
to which the master-hand puts this seemingly commonplace 
material. For example, a haggard amongst hawks was the 
wild hawk that was captured fully grown, and for that reason 
never likely to be subject to complete obedience or control in 
the service for which it was intended: the jesses of a hawk 
were the short leather straps attached to its feet when carried 
by the falconer. When the hawk was flown, ‘cast off’ or 
‘whistled off,’ as the terms ran, the jesses still remained on the 
bird. Falconers always let fly the hawk against the wind: if a 
hawk flies with the wind she seldom returns, and has to take 
chance as to feeding herself. Each of these expressions was in 
= Shakespeare’s time as well understood by high and low that 
_ | cared for hawking as is the language of the racecourse to-day 
i, | by every owner, trainer, rider, bookmaker, and racing man to 
cep. be found between Aintree and Epsom. But mark the way in 
_ which a big poet gathers such wayside weeds of speech to serve 
his dramatic purposes. He shows us Othello, his sorely tortured 
mind worked upon by the insidious villainy of Iago—Desdemona’s 


pay is in the balance : He ‘dotes; yet doubts, suspects, yet 
Li R ongly loves’; but doubt is nearing victory when he comes 

0 say : 
of OF i 
“i If I do prove her haggard, : 


Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
Pd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 
| . To prey at fortune.—Othello III. iii. 


Does the literature of Tragedy, from Æschylus to the present 
ene 8ive us anything to equal the condensation of agonised 
“T Which crowds these simple lines? Take, too, Juliet’s 


lon, 
Sing appeal after bidding good-night to her lover : 


t 


T O, for a falconer’s voice, ; 
o lure this tercel-gentle back again !—Romeo and Juliet 


ret 
kinde; ¡0Y those who know the language of falcor 
ba 


{ermis that belong to hawkis, as The j] 


uld put it) who can appreciate the 
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al 
had the word ‘gentle’ in addition. One can he i E j 
777 TE See z 
unerring accuracy of Shakespeare and also the peculiar w 
ateness of ‘tercel-gentle ’ as applied to Juliet’s lover Dpr, H 
When we come to consider Shakespeare’s obser , ir 
animals as distinct from birds and insects, we are met a v 

great groups which are so widely distinguished that a i 
only be done to both by dealing with them one Be k 
Animals of the chase form one group; all the rest the “xl I 
On the first I must be very brief, for all its immense ; ihe t 

> S nse 1mportan; 

Put shortly, what I have to say about it comes to this. The ps is 
and poems teem with references to hunting in all its rani i 
tions as practised at the time: almost every kind of hors k 5 
dog that took part, in any capacity, in connexion with hunt: : 
named, noted, or described. The exact language of the bunt | 
field, the accurate terminology of the chase, is widespread thus! c 
Shakespeare’s works; springing to the lips of all his charac i si 
whether in tragedy, comedy, or poem, and quite independant şs 
of any considerations bearing on the appropriateness or other h 
of its being so employed by the individual who is made its mot! C 
piece. So consistent and so frequent is the occurrence dtf f 
sporting phraseology that it alone stamps his works as rib q 
distinguishable from the writings of any other author dH} k 
day; and, further, it is no exaggeration to say that with i e 
a knowledge of it there are many passages which are Ti n 
unintelligible. Such a condition of things can only have been E 
result of keen enthusiasm, unfailing personal observation, D l: g 
a vivid recollection of a sport the writer knew, practised, © a t 
loved. Yet all this was but one division of the things a 3 
Shakespeare saw in nature. Those who wish to understant a i 
largeness of its universal importance, as bearing on Shakesp a 
life and works, must consult Mr. Justice Madden’s very ae s 
able work already referred to, which covers and illustrates 5 
feature of the subject from every conceivable point of view: y ; : 

_ There is one small inhabitant of the woods, the y | a 

i which has been a stumbling-block to some critics of shaker f 
They maintain that his knowledge of it was inaccurate a i 

he has described it as ‘ night-wandering `; and one oft ont y 

least tells us that it is made to suck eagles’ eggs,” on there t 


of a purely metaphorical passage : 


; The eagle England being in prey, 
- To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot Tess 
Comes.sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs. —. 


_ The latter critic has not even noticed tha 
is an adjective, so one Ae, oe eS 
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he 1913 

-er Goldsmith in their Natural Histories both describe 

) and Olive? ight-wanderer, and when Shakes z 
ee g) tis animal as a night-wan erer, and w gi Shakespeare says the 
Bt ne ie 1s hardly likely to be wrong. There is one remarkable 
a tance, however, where, without any question, Shakespeare 
tion ai ei in calling the weasel ‘ night-wandering’; and where, 
ith i Lele he shows a knowledge of classical antiquities of a curious 
Ie kind. When Tarquin has forced an entry into the chamber of 
tite Luerece, we read: ‘ Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him 
‘tle! there’ —a line that seems to have baffled all the commentators 
ran so far as I am aware. But Shakespeare must have known the 
Des fact, well understood by classical scholars to-day, that the 
mi Romans had no knowledge of what we call a cat, and were in the 
Soja habit of keeping some animal of the weasel tribe, tame in their 

tiil houses, for the same purposes for which we use the cat.” 
intine The treatment of dogs by Shakespeare has led to many 
hron; comments, and chiefly of an uncomplimentary kind. There 
acter, seems, however, to be a good deal of exaggeration in what is 
daif said against him. Having regard to the unstinted praise he 
etm) has given to dogs of the chase, his detractors have in most 
mou = Cases limited their fault-finding to his apparent want of affection 
of t = for dogs of a domestic kind; buf the distinction is one which is 
real difficult to maintain with any great clearness, for (as we all 
dE know) there are sporting dogs that become the close companions 
nthe 4 of their masters at such times as they are not in actual employ- 
E _ Ment for hunting purposes—as, for instance, the spaniel. Miss 
al a Phipson, in her book on Animal Lore in Shakespeare's Time, 
1) 808s so far as to say that Shakespeare has in no instance men- 
doi toned with appreciation the moral qualities of the dog—an 
S l assertion that recalls a story with which some of us are familiar 
ir connected with Lord Nugent and Sir Henry Holland. The 


yee „mer, who had a high reputation as a Shakespearian scholar 
a his day, laid a wager that no passage was to be found in ~ 
akespeare ‘commending, directly or indirectly, the moral 
bee of the dog.’ Sir Henry took up the bet; and, after a 
at s Search, acknowledged his defeat and paid his guinea. I 


a - Es r 
ii: not sure that he was right in doing so, for if courage and 


lam your spaniel; and, Demetrius, 

he more you beat me, I will fawn on you: — 
Treat me but as your spa strike 
Neglect me, lose me; only ae 
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Unworthy as I am, to follow you— 

What worser place can I beg in your love 
(And yet a place of high respect with me) 
Than to be used as you do use your dog. 


Midsummer Night’ s Dream 7 i 


Here it almost looks as if the ‘moral qualities’ 
in the man, and not the dog. 

In Henry V. Lord Rambures says: ‘That islan] 
England breeds very valiant creatures; their mastiffs atei 
unmatchable courage.’ q 

And Launce, whose experiences with his own dog were oi 
somewhat trying character, confesses to a knowledge of ‘thy 
or four gentlemanlike dogs’ belonging to other owners, Jusi 
Shallow, too, has a word to throw at a dog, but of a gei 
kind. ‘Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog; can theret 
more said? He is good and fair.’ Though other passages mig 
be mentioned, my last example on the subject shall be fre) 
Timon of Athens, and it is perhaps the most convincing of i} 


Were Jag 


m —~ O ~ O st ete Re Mm = ke CO 


Apemantus: What man didst thou ever know unthrift, that w 
beloved after his means ? 


Timon: Who, without those means thou talkest of, didst thou eL 
know beloved ? 


Apemantus: Myself. 


Timon : I understand thee; thou hadst some means to keep a we 


_ Timon’s rich appreciation of the better side of dog mi) 
1s hardly to be questioned in the face of the last passe a 
if one would know the utmost limit to which human sya" | 
can reach in the way of compassion for man’s four-footed = F 
friend, who but gentle Cordelia herself can be our e 
Harrowed in mind over her father’s sufferings in the atë A 
stormy night, she asks : 


Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds? . . - 
Mine enemy’s dog, ‘cht 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that msà 
Against my fire. 


Can it be that Professor Sir Walter Raleigh ha : 
all this when he sums up what he has to say on 90°" pe 
attitude to the dog in such words as these on! 
except when the dog helps in the chase, he Cy 
uses as a term of vituperation’ ? 1? No one Can, a 
deny that ‘dog’ in Shakespeare is very often 4 toe 
but such was the language of the day, and, as 1 8° i 
dramatist cannot always be identified with the h: 


Te, p. 56. a 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukı ‘Cotéction ari A 
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his creation, many of whose sentiments and expressions must 

E at times the very opposite of what he thinks himself. In 
Homer, as in Shakespeare, ‘dog’ is often merely used in an 

W abusive sense ; but the Greek poet does ample justice, when 
: occasion arises, to his strong fidelity and affection for his master. 
lacks Tt is true, as Mr. Justice Madden reminds us, the horse, and 
not the dog, was the chosen friend and companion of Shake- 


and gpeare ; while Scott, on the other hand, loved the dog as a 
ate i friend, but traduced him as a hound hunting by scent. In 

the Bible the dog fares very badly; but this is accounted for 
te! py his being declared ‘unclean’ under the Old Law, and ex- 
itel eluded from the Kingdom of Heaven in the Book of Revelations 
Just, (xxii. 15). Ben Jonson himself is not very complimentary 
ges) either, although there is one remarkable exception—the case of 


ere bf the dog of Sejanus who leaped into the Tiber after the body of 
mil his master and was drowned. 


e ief But to leave Shakespeare’s dogs and return for a moment 
of a to his universal observation of nature—whether it be of bird or 
wis insect; wild animal or domestic; tree, flower, or landscape. I 

~ have attempted to say what Shakespeare did see in nature, and 
ou ef I think I have shown something of what he not only saw, but 


personally felt. I am glad to say that all the most scholarly 

critics are persons with whom I find myself in complete agree- 

äl] Ment. In the passages I have quoted, although only a portion 
= of what might have been set out, we can, I think, see the 


m _ xpression of a very genuine and sympathetic affection for rural 
b “A A nature and all that it contains on Shakespeare’s part. Strange 
se as it may seem, Professor Sir Walter Raleigh cannot away with 


oe _ Such a view. ‘The wild creatures of the fields and the woods,’ 


m d ie tells us, ‘are outside the circle of Shakespeare’s sympathetic 

Do SN Servation.’ “The social life of the humbler creatures did not 
meee his attention.’ To Dr. Brandes, who had praised Shake- : 
Peare for his astonishing store of natural knowledge, and had E 


uei for proof, amongst other examples, the poet’s acquaint- 
he vn the fact ‘that trout are caught with tickling; that 
apwing runs close to the ground; that the cuckoo lays its 


ome 
anting the nests of other birds; that the lark resembles the 


ows all 


this and more ’—an observation curiously reminiscen 
ieee Quarterly Reviewer whose guidance has led him into 
Can Tee I have seen trout caught with tickling, 1 
Sun the Professor that the art is not to be learnt in to 
knows A peat it means. And as for that city-bred boy w 
- *prent; ark from a bunting (excepting perhaps a pouli 
© with a turn for poetry), I have 
1 Lady of the Lake. 
: Kangri 
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Y that id 
espeare’s i 
education ;1 


him, and don’t know anyone who has; and I fane 
these precocious youths were even rarer in Shak 
than in these less spacious days of State-aided 
concluding, I should like to quote a short expression of on | 
which puts concisely what I have been trying to Mona 
Edward Young, in the eighteenth century, writing of Sha 
speare, says: “Whatever other learning he wanted, he a 
master of two books unknown to many of the profoundly x 
though books which the last conflagration alone can deste 


the book of nature and that of man.’ my 


EDWARD Soruya. 
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E THE SOCIAL DATA OF RADICALISM 


AN EXAMINATION OF MR. MASTERMAN’S WORK, 
‘THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND’ 


More than seventy years ago the distinguished economist 

McCulloch discussed an idea then prevalent as to the landowners 

of the United Kingdom. Landowners, he said, were supposed 

to be far fewer in number than they were, because of all forms 

of property land is the most visible, and of all landed estates 

the most widely known are the largest. These alone, so his 
i argument ran, make any sharp impression on the mind of the 
f average observer, and hence by an unconscious process the 
popular idea had been generated that the entire area of the 
country was monopolised by such estates as these. 

Subsequent events have illustrated the accuracy of McCul- — 

loch’s criticism. The vague impression on which he commented 
as to the smallness of the number of landowners was translated, 
Some thirty years later, into definite terms by Bright, who — 
asserted that Great Britain and Ireland, so far as the soil is 
concerned, were owned by thirty thousand persons, the actual- 
number at the'time having been far more than a million; whil 
of late years an assertion perhaps even more remarkable has be 
Popularised by the Ministerial Press with regard to the soil 
ioe This area, which is actually divided between more tha 
es Y-four thousand freeholders, has been constantly describi 
Geta ee by no more than eight; and, in order to sho 
Scattered was no mere figure of speech, a picture-postcard 
1 the 
Ff on, 
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ap 
a Man whe 


h at least o 


but exceptional. For Bright, a landowner was 
acreage was extensive enough to invest him wit 
local influence, and an influence opposed to the policy with whe 
Bright himself was identified. Others had for him no appre a 
existence. In a similar manner the ‘ land reforming ’ Radic ; 
to-day believes as to the soil of London what is told i : 
the ‘octopus’ postcard, not because there is even an approxim l | 

. te 
truth in the statement that the whole, or even most of that are, 
is owned by eight specified persons, but because there are op} 
some eight owners (such as the Dukes of Bedford and Westmin. 
ster) with whose names the public has any general aquaint 

These particular errors as to land, and the manner in which 
they have arisen, are typical of the method, alike of study ant 
presentation, which Radicals are accustomed to apply to soca 
conditions generally. 

A comprehensive and most instructive illustration of the | 
justice of this criticism is supplied by a volume called Th 
Condition of England, the special significance of which is derive! | 
from the fact that its author, Mr. Masterman, is a member 
the present Government and is reported to be’ in closs 
sympathy with the typically Radical section of it. 

Mr. Masterman’s general thesis is this. The structure d 
English society at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a period coinciding with the youth of the grandparents of livi 
men was comparatively sound and simple. For rich and m i 
alike it was mainly founded on agriculture, and ‘the spirit% | 
England was the spirit of the countryside.’ Wealth exit ; 
but it was not in the aggregate overwhelming. Poverty existe 
but not to an unmanageable extent, and there was betweell™ | 
classes an intelligible and personal relationship. oa 

But with the dawn of the nineteenth century a change Be 

_ to reveal itself, which in the course of three generationi i 3 
sufficed to transform everything. The bulk of the rural Pee 
_ tion has by this time ‘crowded into the towns,’ and has 
been transmuted into a population of classes practically ; 
nation of urban artisans; a middle class, urban or SU be 3 
underneath these a nation of the ‘broken poor,’ and ove 


ance, 


yi 


admits, compensations which will be mentioned presen 
the developments just summarised are, according t0 2m 
salient features of to-day, and represent the conditio 


which it aa mason of BARRASA sancwar = 


= Me ee 


 ... °°» [a 
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ir Now in a picture like this no doubt there are certain elements 
Sn: of accuracy, but it is an accuracy of a peculiar and very limited 
shi kind. It is the kind of accuracy distinctive of a caricature. 
hy Readers of Punch are familiar with countless portraits of 
al Mr. Gladstone in which the nose is represented as nearly as 
my large as the head. But although any one of such portraits, in 
mats virtue of this very exaggeration, might have been such a ‘speak- 
a ing likeness’ that a strange doctor, had Mr. Gladstone been ill, 
fale could at once have identified him by means of it, yet if sent to 
min. | a doctor as a diagram of his patient’s body it would be useless 
ance to him as a means of determining the nature of his patient’s 
chick alment. Mr. Gladstone might have been suffering from nothing 
+ an more than a cold, but the doctor, if guided by a measurement 
oci of his features as portrayed in Punch, would have certainly 

pronounced him to be the victim of some cancerous growth on 
the the nose. In the same way pictures of social conditions, such 
The | as that drawn by Mr. Masterman and other statesmen resem- 


bling him, may for the casual spectator constitute “speaking 
likenesses,’ but, if taken as providing a basis for any practical 
policy, they are fatally misleading in precise proportion as their 
errors fall short of being so monstrous as to be on the face of 
them unbelievable. 


rj- Let us now consider Mr. Masterman’s picture in detail. 
ving _ For the purposes of his analysis he divides the present popula- 
po | tion of England into five principal groups: (1) The population 


of “the countryside ’ ; (2) ‘the super-wealthy ,’ who constitute the 


siel | typically rich class of to-day; (3) the modern middle class, or 
sted, | the suburbans’; (4) ‘the multitude,’ or the great mass of the 
p ol average and Superior wage-earners; (5) ‘the broken poor,’ or 


fase who, owing to circumstance, or to defects of character, 


egal a outside and beneath the ranks of regular industry. Mr. Mas- 

h Ea S Main assertions with regard to each of these groups 

ul “uall, so far as is possible, be given in his own phrases. 

het? me With regard to the population of the ‘countryside,’ the state- 

fist th nt, he says, that this is declining does but partially express 
pai 2 truth. “Of alll those bon TIARE country during the last 
jll zeo generations, “nine families out of every ten have’ fled into 
or e citie 


behing S, deserting the fields for ever; and life for those left 
e has been going from bad to worse. The rural labourer’s 
ie days which a few old men still survive to represent, 
= Stoble one.’ In those days “any able-bodied Englis 
on the land might cherish the hope of becoming a 

h 


lapettonal int 
Sym; a Who understood the rural 
L Ethie, with him. haves heen a 
CC-0. In Public Domain surukul Kangri CO 
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Ant 
whom great farmers have everywhere displaced the sma 
succeeded in making small holdings impossible ; and the la 
who once enjoyed a sense of comparative independence 
sunk to the condition of ‘a slave who is still before his io 
sees nothing before him but ‘a life of unchan 
ing wages,’ and the wonder is, as we look at the ‘ ruined village’ 
not that so many men leave the land but that any remain E 

What, then, Mr. Masterman asks, has become meannt 
of ‘the multitude,’ who form to-day the great bulk of the popil 
tion, and who, according to him, consist mainly of refuges 
from the country, metamorphosed by urban Surroundings) 
When he gets upon this ground, he at once strikes a new note, 
However deplorable the flight from the fields to the towns my 
be, he represents the fugitives as having benefited very greatly | 
by the exchange. ‘The majority,’ he says, ‘are in regul 
labour, summer and winter. Their rate of payment is higie 
for shorter work than is at present prevailing in any county i| 
Europe,’ or ever prevailed in England at any previous perio. | 
Indeed, he says, ‘one of the typical results’ of the mode! 
industrial system is ‘the strings of little red and grey cottages | 
pushing their tentacles from factory or industrial centre out ov | 
the neighbouring fields, and proclaiming with their cleanlns 
and their modest comfort a working population prosperous ai | 
content.’ But even here, like a true Radical, Mr. Masterman x 
detects the presence of two ominous evils. -One is 3 ment É. 
evil; the other an economic. The life of the“ multitude,’ despit j 
its comfort, is ‘drab,’ partly because it does not promise : 
escape from itself to a life substantially different, partly be 
itis lived in an atmosphere depressingly charged with coal si 
“You may see the multitude,’ he says, ‘in the dim moe 
every London day, struggling from the outskirts of the oily F 
tramcars and trains, which are dragging it to the centre: f 
labour’; and this spectacular ‘drabness’ is an ime “aa 
life that underlies it. But apart from the matter of its D 
ness,” the life of the ‘multitude’ is undermined by @ fact ie 
is still more sinister. - Though this class receives ov! A J 
national income a slice which, even if it ought to be er 
never yet been so large, the share which it owns of the p i 
capital is inconsiderable. Hence, whatever may be the? nf 
which it enjoys from day to day, it is separated from 
by nothing but its own daily exertions. ‘In other Wor 


Mr. Masterman, ‘it is goaded into activity by feat—>Y 
le do 


bourg d 
has Loy 
; rd’! y 
ging toil at unchay 


SS ——0ll——“ 
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J opulation (the statesman must lay this to heart) that we have 
ne elt up the unparalleled accumulations of England.’ 


2 When, however, we turn from the ‘multitude’ to the new 
= middle class, or the ‘suburbans,’ the material conditions which 
allo, 

D 


) we encounter he admits to be almost wholly favourable. Indeed, 
34 in this class, more than in any other, he declares we discover 


Ut romise of a brighter future for England. 
whit: pro F SA z at oi salle 7 
4 In respect of the line by which he divides the middle class 
paly from the ‘ super-wealthy,’ Mr. Masterman is not very consistent. 
ae Sometimes he employs the latter term to indicate some ten 
ag thousand people whose incomes are upwards of 5,0001. a year. 
note, Elsewhere he says that he means by it a few hundred people 
#4 only, whose incomes are reckoned not by thousands but by tens 
eal of thousands : but in any case, according to him, the character- 
gulr istics of their position, as a social factor, are these : 
ey In the first place, the incomes of the super-wealthy differ from 
y all others in the fact that those who receive them do nothing 
al towards producing them. With regard to this point Mr. Master- 
ee man is very precise. He refers to writings of my own in which 
age I have urged that the modern increase of wealth is due to the 
be influence of a few minds over the minds and hands of the many; 
ae and he admits that in a general way this contention is correct. 
ie _ Bw although it is a certain minority who in this sense are the 
ae | arch-producers, it is not, he says, this minority which receives 
ie the great rewards. They seldom realise fortunes of more than 
n E 5000. a year. Those who realise the millions are, in an 
ay _-“conomie sense, passive. They are ‘the financiers,’ ‘the suc- 
a cessful brewers,’ ‘ the town landlords,’ ‘the recipients of mining 
vn SY alties,? and, more generally, ‘the owners of large trade 1 
aa i p eanisations, run as limited companies (not by themselves, but) 
so y skilled and alert managers,’ who are nothing more than sub- 


stantially Salaried servants. hs 
th The fact, however, that the super-wealthy do not produce 
T wealth is of minor importance in comparison with the. — 
ects that result from their possession of it. So far as they 

“selves are concerned it leads to an expenditure on luxurie: 


ae 1s wasteful, because they derive from it no proportionate 


ure ; j 
O -exhibite Whilst the s 


es, ; < OMpetence with a sense of imaginary priva ee 
the indeed, Super-wealth bécomes directly aggressive 

(or ., Course of t io: 

Or abo > 
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dpi 
exceptional results like these, the aggregate income of i 
wealthy has by this time become so vast—it constitut 
drain on the general resources of the country—that it 
diminishes the income of all other classes alike, and 


h 

è sy et 
&S such, 
Serions 


os Z finds * 
particular counterpart in that miserable and appalling} ‘ 
which Mr. Masterman described as ‘the broken poor’ or if 


prisoners.’ 
With regard to these last, his principal Propositions are; 
follows: (1) That this residuum of the wretched, though it jy 
never been entirely absent, is something entirely novel in resp 
of its present proportions; (2) that its inciease is the dires | 
result of the increase of modern ‘ super-wealth’ ; (3) and thath ” 
proportion as “super-wealth ’ becomes vaster and more concen. 
trated, so does misery deepen and become more widely extende, 
Mr. Masterman gives point to this assertion by reference i 
Lord Beaconsfield’s well-known novel, Sybil, which was written i 
during the years often spoken of as ‘the hungry forties,’ I| 
that novel England is described as the country of ‘the in| 
nations ’—the rich and the poor, each as different from, anda! 
much estranged from, the other as the population of China im 
the population of Western Europe. The estrangement and ti | 
contrast between the two is, Mr. Masterman asserts, even mot 
profound to-day than it was in the days of Sybil. In short, 
Says, we discern in England at the present time ‘a soc : 
fissured (as no society ever was before) into unnatural plenituiė 
on the one hand, and, as its inevitable consummation, a sotie 
fissured into unnatural privation at the other.’ 2 
Such is Mr. Masterman’s case, as the spokesman of a i 
temporary Radicalism. Let us now examine it. We ee 
that it is a picture made up of two distinguishable elemen E 
images which are false because they distort realities, O! ups i 
because they obscure them ; and images which correspooe “ui 
realities at all, and represent (to use a phrase of el 
nothing but ‘pathetic fallacies’ engendered by 2 ™ 
‘Imagination. 
Before we deal with Mr. Masterman’s treatment of 
us glance at a few examples of his exploits in the x 
pure fallacy. : 
Of these, perhaps the most obvious is his closing 
which he wishes his readers to carry away in their f 
: fissure 
and which represents the population of England as he opie 
two groups—the children of unnatural plenitude and t facts i 
of unnatural destitution. This is not only false t0 con 
ascertainable by ordinary evidence; it is absolutely 1 a 
with facts as previously depicted by himself. How can 


be fissured, jn Sgh: BRAN dhatusvagyeneBRodtas 


facts: 7 
gion 


able 
en , 


> 
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the is the victim of unnatural want, when the great majority—‘ the 
i multitude ’—according to his own express declaration, are 
ig enjoying @ widespread comfort unapproached at any former 
T. period? Mr. Masterman, by way of laying stress on the shorten- 
m ing of the days in autumn, might just as well say that by the 
ri l 15th of October they are fissured into a glare of sunrise, and 


the horrors of premature night. Such a picture is not an 
exaggeration of reality. It has no more relation to it than a 


ie j picture of a man who is all head and feet. 

apa Similarly, when dealing with the agricultural labourers he 
died signalises their numerical decline, he is not out of touch with 
natn A fact ; but when he goes on to say fhat three generations ago— 
nea that is to say, before the first Reform Bill—any able-bodied 
nie labourer might look forward to becoming 4 landowner, that he 
at was then comparatively independent, and that his life ‘was no 
ste ignoble one,’ but that since he has been provided with a vote and 
hh other Radical medicines, he has gradually sunk to the condition 
ial of ‘a slave who is still before his lord,’ Mr. Masterman is over- 
fle laying fact with what is so completely fiction that, except for 
he purposes of agitation, it has no meaning at all. 

d the He applies this same method of ‘the pathetic fallacy ’ not 
| a to the shapes of things but also to what may be called their 
a ree. ; In order that his picture of ‘the multitude’ and its 
sit tie 3 extended comfort ’ may not appear too bright, he bewails 
stud ate which every day of the year sends them to the centres of 


thei F 

oes labour in the sadness ‘of the dim mornings ’—as though 
a ings clear and beautiful, for the larger part of the year, were 
our even in London the rule rather than the exception. The 


fol | eee was till recently commiserated on the much more solid 
ats miles ae many, before starting their work, had to walk 5 
sole inane Set to it. They now reach it with an ease that was once 
to m n to kings; and Mr. Masterman commiserates them on 


f he ; 
j" ee that ‘they are dragged to it by trains and trams.’ 


cas fallacy a hae the facts which, transmuted by ‘the pathetic Be 


' Character; ‘© illusions, Mr. Masterman parades as grievances 
s, Sen e e of modern England, the most important and repre- 
ps e Yo Rena the fact that the ‘multitude,’ however great may 


i to-mouth prosperity, is only “goaded” to work for it 
y 


€ar—< 
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his back. A minority may, by the possession of 
exempted from this pressure personally, but a, min 
If capital were owned in equal shares by everybody, t 
lot would in this respect still remain unchanged. The leg 


Capital, 
Ority gp 


Tf a man k í 
a borrowed spade is only ‘goaded’ into digging with it by i 
grim fear of famine, he would be ‘goaded’ no less impae; 
if the spade were to become his own. 4 
Grievances such as these, taken from Mr. Masterman’s sy} 
which are either purely fictitious, or fictitious if adduced , 
arising from defects in human institutions, have been glani 
at here merely because they are interesting illustrations ¢ 
fallacies which form a prominent part of all Radical appeasz) 
the public, and which have for their sole object the artic: 
production of discontent. They are sham or artificial son 
which Radicals manufacture in order to secure votes, asal 
Italian beggar manufactures them in order to extort alms. Ù 
if Mr. Masterman and his friends would sooner be comparelt) 
doctors than to beggars, another parallel suggests itself whi 
is perhaps even more informative. Mark Twain tells a stony rr 
a doctor who professed to cure all diseases, and was summo 
accordingly to treat a case of small-pox. This particular cise 
being new to him, he was for a moment perplexed by it; ie E 
promptly recovering himself, he proceeded to prescribe pe F 
powders. “Give, he said, ‘these to the patient. These 1 ; 
bring on convulsions. I’m not much at pustules, but Tg 
I’m hell on fits.’ Of the treatment which Radicals adminis 3 
the public patient, the production of artificial convulsions ia 
no inconsiderable part. É tt 
These observations are here, however, in the naturi 
parenthesis. My main object is to deal not with in ee 
generalities which are altogether fictitious, but with ma K 
relating to ascertainable fact which are sufficiently spe r we 
definite and measurable distortions of it. We will P° ib 
those which Mr. Masterman enunciates in connection Wh 

land. f 
His cardinal proposition, twice reduced by bi? 
statistical form, is that ‘nine out of every ten ™ 
England and Wales) ‘have migrated within three £ 
from the life of the fields to the life of the cities. _ 
sely the kind we want, provid 

ai eee 


to de 
il 


ee 
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“i ; those born in the rural districts of England had not migrated 
Li 


to the towns since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


M the present population of such districts would be ten times as 
lt numerous as it is. If this is Mr. Masterman’s meaning, his 
of X ž proposition is obviously nonsense ; for if it were true, as he will 
rA r from the latest Census Report, the rural population of 
i : England and Wales alone would to-day be greater by something 
like 40,000,000 than the actual population of the whole of the 
as United Kingdom. 
ye Let us try, then, another interpretation, which his words will 
a „no doubt bear. Between the beginning of the nineteenth 
ra century and to-day the population taken as a whole has increased 
ns € in the ratio of one to four, or from 9,000,000 to 36,000,000. Now, 
ani the population of the ‘countryside’ in 1801, on the assumption 
ti that it amounted to as much as four-fifths of the total, was 
ee 7,200,000 ; and if we assume that its natural increase—that is to 
on say, the excess of births over deaths yearly—has been equal to 
iS, Vib 


the average for country and towns together, its number to-day, 
a had there been no loss by migration, would approximately be 
WEY 29,000,000. Possibly, then, when he says that nine-tenths of 


redel 


l 

e __ the country-born population have migrated it is to this 29,000,000 
ee _ that Mr. Masterman is intending to refer. And his assertion 
ve _ vill, if this is what he really means by it, seem at first sight to 
t; ; = assume a much less preposterous character. But let us put it 
| ar = tothe test of facts, and see how it works out. If nine-tenths of 
oe ; 29,000,000 country-born people have migrated, the number of 
ae _ Persons remaining in the rural districts to-day cannot possibly 
oe = be more than 2,900,000. The actual number as disclosed by the 
a recent Census is very little short of 8,000,000. Thus his asser- 
dl on according to. this second interpretation of it, is really even 
a 4 ie inaccurate than it is according to the first. According to 
Se : See t, it would mean that the total population of England 


44 e greater than it actually is, in the proportion of 100 to 
: According to the second, it would mean that the rural 
Population of England must be less than it actually is, in the 
Proportion of 35 to 100. 
cae perhaps Mr. Masterman will argue that many districts 
Sprinklin technically still called ‘rural ’ comprise to-day a 
and ee of petty towns whose population is practically urban; 
be un n > In formulating his statistical statement, he mi 
on t erstood to exclude these. In the preliminary Repo 
ensus of 1911 this precise objection is anticip: 
Purposes of more exact comparison, & § 
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converted by migration into a decline approachin 
would have resulted had Mr. Masterman’s g 
correct? On the contrary, in these districts ther 
decline at all. Instead of a decline, there hag bee 
In 1801 the population was 850,000. In 1911 it w 
Even yet, however, there remains one other position ; 

$ Di 

which Mr. Masterman may possibly seek refuge. He may h 
that when he speaks of the population of the ‘ countryside’ y, 
speaks only of the population directly engaged in agricultu. 
the farmers and the farm labourers. If this is his meaning, l1 
us again take the test of facts. According to the early Ces. 
figures collected by Porter in his work The Progress val 
Nation, the number of families in Great Britain directly engagi 
in agriculture at the beginning of the nineteenth century w 
something just short of 890,000, which, when we have deduct 
one-eighth for Scotland, leaves about 780,000 in respect «i 
England and Wales. This meant a total population of abs 
3,900,000 individuals, and of about 1,600,000 workers. Accor 
ing to the Census of Agricultural Production issued in the autun 
of 1912, the number of persons in Great Britain actually worki | 
as agriculturists is at the present time 1,840,000; which nubs | 
if allowance is again made for Scotland, leaves for Engl! 
(Wales included) a body of agricultural workers numbering b 
1,630,000. These figures, even if not mathematically a 
disclose at all events the very remarkable fact that the agt i 
tural population of England (as distinct from the merely 7 ! 
instead of having declined as compared with what it was $ 
generations ago, is substantially identical as to numbers A i 
present time with the corresponding population in the yeu! al 
Thus, whatever way we turn Mr. Masterman’s assertion, iy i 
of its possible meanings is just as outrageously remote from 
fact as the others. Ki 
It may seem to some that it is an unimportant or eth 
academic question, whether a certain writer may 2 ® ; 
book have been guilty of a particular error in his aor’ 
statistics or no. But such is not the case when the wo? 
member of the Government, and when the error to vision 
lends his authority, and invests with mathematical ee ng? 
one which, in a looser but more practical form, i ee oe 
grave delusion amongst vast masses of the electorate v 
delusion is embodied in the cry of ‘ Back to the Land y 
is meant that a solution of the economic difficulties wee! 
should be sought in a restoration of the balance bê ea! 
rural population and the urban, as it was a hundred FT | 
or even at some earlier period. Now, in order that a ous 


. . a (0) ) 
of any population may be sent back to the land it 15 
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or an equal number of persons, must have been settled 
on the land once and have derived a living from work on it. In 
the case of England to-day, if there were to be any restoration 
of the balance between town and country which prevailed in the 
days of our grandfathers, it would be necessary to transfer to 
what Mr. Masterman calls ‘the life of the fields’ about 
99,000,000 persons who at present lead the life of the cities. But 
was there ever a period in the history of this country when the 
products of the fields supported a population of this magnitude? 
The whole of Mr. Masterman’s reasoning, and the reasoning 
involved in the cry of ‘ Back to the Land,’ rests on the supposition 
that there was, but the supposition is a pure delusion. In the 
days when four-fifths of the population were rural—that is to 
say, at the beginning of the nineteenth century—the average 
area per family was nearly twenty-six acres. If four-fifths of 
the population to-day were to be planted amongst the fields and 
furrows, the available acres per family would not be more than 
six. The proposal to ‘put back’ on the land more than four 
times as many people as ever lived on it when the rural popula- 
tion was at its maximum, is like proposing that a fat man six 
feet high should begin to economise in the matter of tailor’s 
bills by going back to the clothes which he once wore as a baby. 
The primary fault of assertions like Mr. Masterman’s with regard 
to the migration in England from field life to the life of the 
cities is not that the solution which they suggest of an actual 
Problem is false, but that they give no indication of the nature 
of the actual problem at all. 

We will now turn to an aspect of this same matter which is 
More important still. However fantastically wrong Mr. Master- 
ean may be as to his details, the fact remains that the rural 
Population of England was at one time more numerous than it is. 
ences, as has been shown already, the actual agricultural 
1801 as are somewhat more numerous to-day than they were in 
ae aes as we may now proceed to add, the rural population 
ne E e exceeds the corresponding population in 1801 by no 
identi es 500,000 persons. It is, indeed, almost exactly 
cat with what was then the population of the country and 


Lo, ae together, London being alone excepted. Apart from | 


they, 


7,940 09 the population of England and Wales in 1801 was 
Short of n In 1911 the population of the rural districts fell ae 
n z 


ere, then, 
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population generally, and fifty years later in reg 
actually engaged in agriculture. It was in the Year 1651 5 
the number of actual agricultural workers reached jtg a k } 
when it amounted approximately to 2,200,000. Up to Ee ; 
its increase was continuous; and it is only from that vail 
the modern decline dates. o 
In order to realise how important is this fact—q fact wis 
under Mr. Masterman’s treatment altogether disappears- 
consider what he asserts with regard to another and a com: 
matter. Not content with declaring that in the course of the 
generations the rural districts of England have lost nine-tn 
of their inhabitants, he adds that the super-wealthy have, dui: 
the same period, depopulated for their own amusement hali t 
Highlands by converting them into a great deer-forest, Th 
assertion, which is a commonplace on most Radical platfom: 
is even falser than Mr. Masterman’s account of the depopulat: 
of agricultural England. The population of the six pi 
ponderantly Highland counties—Caithness, Sutherland, Ref 
Inverness, Perth, and Argyll—was 380,000 in the year 1801. fy 
the year 1911 it was 412,000. If we take the former year ae) 
standard, there has been no decline at all. On the conti) 
there has been an increase of 32,000 persons. There has ea 
a decline, it is true; but it dates from an intermediate J i 
The population of the Highlands, like the agricultural popilit > 
of England, reached its maximum in the year 1851, vhe E 
‘amounted to something over 470,000; and, like the agrio 
population of England, it has only declined since the. — w 
These facts introduce us to a really fruitful questia ; ae 
did two populations, in many ways so differently crete ` 
continue to increase in number up to the same date, and ‘ot 
forth continue to decline in very nearly the same ee ë 
To this question one obvious answer suggests itself. vis 
1851 substantially coincides with the establishment of ve 
of free imports. With regard to England, it 3 A 
_ observe generally that this policy, though its full ote 
not realised for many years, initiated an economy Deeks, ss 
the development of agricultural machinery, tO be, 
admitted by all, a large part of the decline in the © 
agricultural workers is due. Of its effects on the 
two out of several may be mentioned. In the 
it reduced the profits of sheep-farming, and shel 
drawn from moorland and mountainous areas 


pect of th, f 
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oF or was receding, and, instead of being attributable to the 
“ine aggressions of private wealth, was primarily one of the sequel 
at of a new national policy. 

i But there is another example of the effects of free trade on 
the Highlanders, which is less open to controversy, and will 
es, probably account for an even larger part of that decrease in their 
vi numbers which Mr. Masterman ascribes to the deer-stalker. I 
-liy refer to the case of the production of certain chemicals from 


f thy 


at fh 


a kelp. Before the era of free trade this was the peculiar industry 
í bs of the seaboard and insular population of the Western High- 
a lands. From small beginnings it had risen to such dimensions 
a that it had called into being and was supporting, some seventy 
T years ago, a population of approximately 50,000 persons. By 
‘fom the abolition of import duties on the group of chemicals in 

ls question the industry which supported these people in their 
eat native homes has been destroyed with such dramatic precision 
a that no denial of the fact is attempted by free-traders themselves ; 
it i and more than half of the decline in the population of the High- 
: ae a generally is explicable by the disappearance of these people 

= alone. 

er ; The question of whether free trade is on the whole good for 
P A this country or no is not being discussed here, but if Mr. Master- 
a man is right in regarding the decline of the rural population as 
A one of the main social dangers by which society is now 
"i ia threatened, such connexion as is traceable between this decline 
c : and free trade must be accurately measured and be studied in 
ra) z Xe bearings before the problem pressing for a solution can be 
tant A oe as intelligibly stated. The whole contours of the 
therë lon, however, as he himself draws them, are not only so 

vd 


Wildly distorted that they hardly suggest reality, but they are — 
such as to leave no room for any one of the details on which the 
actual character of the situation altogether depends. 
With regard to the decline of the rural population generally — 
Hi, » dasterman, apart from his assertion that it is due in the 
ae ands to the wanton selfishness of plutocrats for something 
his than a century, has only one other explanation to offer 
rm 5 that depopulation is due to the ‘ monopoly of the gr 
A Bteat f But what are the actual facts? If everyoni 
k: farmer armer who farms more than 300 acres, all the 
~ than 8 of England and Scotland together do not o 
Too ith of the entire agricultural area. 
acta of which this portion is composed wou 
ch 18° number of small ones, and to cut them 


em 
en if not all events be ini 
aie ee 
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general body of the people, the argument is transfe 
not of fact, but of fable ; for no such monopoly exi 
debt to her dressmaker might as reasonably expla 
by saying that the family income was monopolise 
husband when he was actually allowing her sixte 
of every pound, and was not keeping as much as a couple of 
crowns for himself. A certain exaggeration of statement ma, 
times be permissible to an orator for the purpose of compel 
attention to a fact which might be else neglected; but ae 
exaggeration is carried beyond a certain point, the fact, as the 
by a conjuring trick, is made to disappear from view, and 
public attention is fixed on a practically fabulous substitute, 


tred to Tesi. 
Sts. A a 
in her posi, 
d by her sly 
en shillings. 


I have dwelt thus at length on Mr. Masterman’s treatne: 
of the decline of the rural population, and the land questi: 
generally as connected with it, because it illustrates his treatm: 
of the other social conditions which he singles out as represi 
tative of modern England. 

The most important of these relate, as has been seen altel 
to the two extremes of society—‘the super-wealthy’ and ‘tb 
broken poor’; the former of whom he represents as the las) 
of “piled-up aggregations’ which are every year growing E: 
and more unwieldy, whilst, as the inevitable ‘ consummate 
and counterpart of this fact, the latter are yearly becoming 1 
numerous and more completely destitute. Let us take it 
detailed propositions, as already quoted, of which this ge) 
picture is a summary. > el 

We will begin with the case of the ‘ super-wealthy. a 
been pointed out that, in dealing with this body, Mr. Me A 
oscillates between two very different definitions of it. p hie 
moment we will take the wider of them, according Ù "H É 
the ‘ super-wealthy’ consist of all persons having noa | 
50001. a year. Using the word in this sense, Mr- ee 
definitely asserts that, though wealth-production in E ite 
world mainly depends on the leadership of a speci® T og 
minority, these arch-producers themselves never achiev ig 
wealth, and that those whose incomes exceed 50 ri pe 
_ (their aggregate income amounting to 200,000,000 aa 
produce anything. In order to illustrate the accurary a ! 
statement, he specifies seriatim certain sorts of E clos 
he says, be recognised as typical of the super-wealt a g f 
namely, (1) the recipients of mining royalties and ut ag 
rents ; (2) great financiers; (3) successful brewers; G 
all, the owners of great trade organisations, mg x 
companies by alert managers. All such persons a 
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Teg to him, so many male Semeles who do nothing but open their 
i kets to recelve showers of gold. A 
Dost, Now, with regard to the recipients of mining royalties and of 
T selfs increments due solely to competition for building-sites, his 
Dg description may be correct ; but incomes from these sources form 
of byt a very small part of the total sum to be accounted for. All 
Tay, the royalties and ground-rents of the country do not amount to 
Walle so much as 50,000,000/., and—if we may judge by facts which 
t ths! have now been definitely verified—not a quarter of this goes to 
thong | persons having more than 50001. a year. Our main concern 
and ts, lies, therefore, with the remaining characters on his list—great 
te | financiers, successful brewers, and the ‘owners of limited com- 

panies.’ Are the persons thus described persons who typically 
ater do nothing to earn their money? Do great financiers, such as 
uesti those with whom the present Government has been recently in 
atmen close connexion, fulfil no useful function in connexion with the 
pres, nation’s business? Or, if they do fulfil any such function, does 
Mr. Masterman suppose that they do so merely by sitting at ease 

Treaty in their offices, and pocketing some stipulated percentage of 
d i the money that passes through their hands? Mr. Masterman, 
e wè in view of his late experiences, would himself repudiate any 
vat such a supposition as nonsense. What, then, of the successful 
pation" brewer? Does a brewer produce nothing? Is not beer a product 
g mt Possessing an economic value, just as much as bread or boots, or 
ket ay other commodity? Again, most great brewing businesses 
gent are now carried on as companies. Why does Mr. Masterman 

distinguish between the two? 

ee) Practically his assertion that persons who have more than 
term Ol. a year do nothing towards producing their incomes is 
jor HY based on the idea that no business which is carried on as @ 
wie | company needs anything to ensure its success but the services 
o te) os an alert manager,’ who contributes for a fixed stipend all 


is nowledge and all the genius needed, whilst those who 
fee the capital do nothing but appropriate profits which 
cece 5 ndefinitely. And it is true that there are certain great 
hold ardised businesses over the details of which the share- 
Een have no control. But apart from these great concerns, k 
olding the railways, the capital of which is divided into 800,000 a 
by th 8s, and which cannot in any sense be described as ‘owned’ 
busine, super-rich, does Mr. Masterman imagine that because 
e on 18 Tun as a company ” nothing is necessary to render “ 
a “a ae of an immense income but to secure by advertis 
and leay, Manager’ at a salary, put into his hand some 500, 
Steat g x this gentleman to deal with it as he wil? H 
. pbuilding and engineering firms o 
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| 
thus built up by men who hardly know where their oy 
are situated? Let Mr. Masterman think of such at 
Whitworth, Armstrong, Vickers, Furness, Masham 5 
Cadbury, Blundell Maple. These will be enough to shoni 
that because a man’s holdings in a company are worth k 
than 50001. a year it does not follow that his own gen 
energy are not the primary agencies which make his cen i 
fructify. There are shareholders no doubt having mor ts 
50001. a year whose incomes are derived from the owners 
apart from any administration of capital; but, as Sir ie 
Primrose pointed out to the Select Committee on Incomes, 
many of the richest men who are living on their interest m 
created their own capital during the earlier portion of th: 
lives. In any case Mr. Masterman’s elaborate indictment: 
super-wealth on the ground that so much of it comes from shs! 
in companies, and that every predominant partner in a gz) 
business company is a drone, is another example of the w 
in which the Radical agitator distorts nearly every situi 
before asking for a popular verdict on it. 
Let us now consider his assertions with regard to ‘the broke 
poor.’ These, he says, are the direct product of super- weal 
or its ‘inevitable consummation’ at the other end of the scl i 
and the contrast which they present to super-wealth to-daj*) 
in respect of their numbers and their misery alike, greater i | 
it was when Lord Beaconsfield wrote his novel about ‘the T i 
Nations.’ What foundation is there for any one of these E i 
ments? In what sense are the cold and starving no a 
wretched than they were in the year 1845? Or, if they ae a 
more wretched individually, what evidence is there hie s 
constitute a larger proportion of the population? Them xt 
of persons, about the time when Sybil was written, po 
relieved on account of their poverty, were as many E net 
thousand of the total population of the country. The BOD ott 
thousand had sunk, twenty-five years later, fo thirty-O0® yy) 
last fifteen years or so, the average has been twenty-two: the A| 
ever incidental qualification these figures may requ? Tpi 
all events negative the absurd assertion of Mr. Masten je 
must mean, if it means anything, that after sixty yo i 
trade there is more famine in the country than there 
the repeal of the corn laws. ea | 
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than, ever. And this leads us to what in many respects is the 
most important of the propositions which he enunciates—namely, 


that modern poverty, in the extreme sense, is the product of 
modern super-wealth. Now, it is obvious that modern super- 
wealth, however vast and objectionable, has not really swallowed 
up the eee aes of which n is ma a pore 
mptom. arge part of this increment, as Mr. Masterman 
all admits, has gone to the creation of an immense and 
substantially affluent middle class, whilst a larger part still, in 
the shape of novel comfort, has diffused itself through the mass 
of wage-earners. Why, then, should the super-wealthy, since 
‘the piling-up of their aggregations’ has not hindered nine- 
tenths of the population from growing richer along with them, 
cause in the case of one-tenth the persistence, if not an increase, of 
poverty? That there cannot be any general connexion such as 
Mr. Masterman supposes between these two extreme classes may 
be seen from the case of Ireland, where comparative indigence, 
if not technical pauperism, prevails, to say the least of it, far 
more widely than in England, but where the aggregate of 
incomes exceeding 50001. a year is less, relatively to the popula- 
tion, by more than 80 per cent. The sole basis of Mr. Master- 
man’s assertion consists, in short, not of facts accurately 
measured and presented, but of impressions which facts 
unexamined make on the sentimental observer, and which are 
then reduced to whatever specific statements are most likely to 
stimulate the passions to which he makes appeal. It is in this 
manner that Mr. Masterman deals with ‘super-wealth’ in” 
ae to poverty. This is shown by the fact, to which atten- 
aan been called already, that when he argues about super- 
clans he does not even provide himself with any consistent i 
fan 10n of who the ‘ super-wealthy ’ are, sometimes identifying 
a cee a tiny group of two or three hundred millionaires, — 
with anes incomes may be anything over 50,000/., sometimes 
eee bse oe, about ten thousand in number, whose incomes 
The Ol. Let us test him by each definition. ; 
of Hie nearest approach made by him to æ precise explanatio 
cana is his assertion that the aggregato of incom 
taken ie 50001. is 200,000 ,0000. This figure 1s appare 
mitted b Pe the hypothetical estimate of Mr. Bowley, as su 
oWever ee to the Select Committee on Income-tax. Wh 
x, thie e Budget was framed which first included th u 
Pri a estimate was rejected in favour of that of Sir He 
29 000 v E coors to whom the total was 
wa Po I my publis! 
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with that disclosed by the subsequent inquisitio 
missioners of Inland Revenue. Of the total di 
Commissioners Mr. Masterman must be himse 
yet, though his book has gone through several 
he still allows his original statement to stand, 
demonstrably in excess of the truth by very near} 
Such are the grounds on which agitators ba, 
ments. But let us take for a moment Mr. Masterman's fi 
as he gives it, and let us compare the amount in question a 
the total income of the nation. The total income of the mta 
is admitted by all authorities to be at the present day moik 
than 2,000,000,0007. If, then, everyone is super-wealthy whol; 
more than 50001. a year, the piled-up aggregations of supe 
wealth in the widest sense of the term amount to no more th: 
10 per cent. of the total even according to Mr. Masterman’sor 
figures; whilst if these be corrected in the light of spt 
information, the actual fraction represented by it is no me 
than 6% per cent. | 
But most of Mr. Masterman’s assertions with regard tot! | 
super-wealth relate, as he himself states in so many words, to! 
body much smaller than this—to a ‘tiny group’ of millioni 
and multi-millionaires, which does not consist of more than ake 
hundred persons. What, then, does he suppose the aggre 
Income of this ‘tiny group’ to be? Even according | 
Mr. Bowley (whose remarkable overestimate of the agg 
of incomes exceeding 5000]. Mr. Masterman follows) the agt j 


Let us assume, then, that this estimate is correct, and y 
fraction of the national income will this nugget within a e A 
of ‘ piled-up aggregations ’ represent? The portion will amor 
to 24 per cent. poe) 

Hither of these sums may be reasonably called | 
when considered in relation to the number of those Poe 
whom it is divided; but the general economic ole 
present allocation is to be measured, not by the amoun ut 


it secures for a small group of persons individualiy» ww 


the subtraction which it represents from the ee JË 
of the community, just as the loss of a man oriin l 


pocket so many shillings have been stolen is 8 
the number of the shillings, and not according to t 
of the thieves. A hundred and thirty, or even op 
pounds, divided amongst a few people, may tend co 

them, and they by their manner of spending it 1 aes 
demoralise others; but it is idle to say that æ nation 
crushed financially, and that poverty persists 28 & 2 


might be universal affluen ly because © 
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income as a whole 2% per cent. is abstracted by a licensed 
pickpocket. The piled-up aggregations of the super-wealthy 
may seem mountains when viewed from within, but when viewed 
m without they are relatively little more than molehills. 
What is essential to the construction of any sound social 
policy is not a knowledge of social facts taken separately, but 
a knowledge of the proportion which each bears to the rest; 
and when Mr. Masterman declares that super-wealth, by reason 
of its brute mass, is causing the whole structure of society to 
give way at its very foundations, he might just as well say that 
a tower a hundred feet high is crumbling under the weight of 
thirty inches of ornamental battlements. His whole picture 
of the condition of England is an example of such illusory 
arguments founded on distorted drawing; and his method is 
an example (and in many respects a flattering example) of the 
method habitually employed by the party to which he belongs. 

This article is addressed to all moderate-minded men, whether 
they call themselves ‘Unionists’ or no; and its object is to 
impress on them that, if the practical projects of a Govern- 
ment such as the present are to be opposed, the primary subject 
of any effective criticism must be not the manner in which 
Radicals reason about facts, but their presentation of the facts 
themselves. 


fro 


W. H. MALLOCK. 
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MORE LIGHT ON CROMWELL AT 
DROGHEDA 


A REJOINDER TO DR. MURRAY 


A SHORT time ago, merely from cataloguing the early periodiek 
I ascertained that the whole of what we now term the New| 
paper Press of the kingdom (none existed outside London) va 
immediately suppressed when the news of the Massacre ¢ 
Drogheda arrived in London on the 28th of September 1649, ai 
that it was revived when Cromwell returned from Ireland. i 
When I announced these facts and pointed out that this sme 
what startling piece of new evidence was of great important f 
-the modern, or “ Gardinerian,’ controversy, about what Crome} 
did or did not do at Drogheda, one reviewer replied that tb 1 
Press was suppressed by the ‘Act’ of the 20th of Seplenl? 4 
1649. This was the only possible line to be taken by patsa 
of the pseudo-Protector, if my discovery was to be excl 
from the discussion about Cromwell’s deeds at Drogheda, ik a 
my reviewer did not venture to assert anything so absurd 8 al 
there was nothing new in my discovery. Further researt "i 
abled me to restate and reinforce my discovery in a manne | 
left the same reviewer no alternative but to state that he* 
that, as I then told it, there was ‘no escape from the conii” 
that the whole licensed Press was suppressed to prever 
_ Closures on the manner of the taking of Drogheda.’ 
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But now, for the first and only time, I have encountered an 
ertion that my evidence is not new. The statement is made 
in the December number of this Review, in a ‘Reply’ by the 
ae Robert H. Murray, and the writer of this remarks in his 
first paragraph : 

We... therefore turned to the article of Mr. J. B. Williams with 
the earnest hope that he had really given additional information on the 
Heyer of Drogheda, but that hope has been falsified. The writer uses no 
see evidence, and, like so many other authors on Irish matters, proceeds 
to abuse Oliver Cromwell, his biographer, Thomas Carlyle, and his historian, 
S. R. Gardiner. When we saw the evidence was not new we re-read the 
article, ete. 


Throughout his reply, my assailant has completely ignored 
every new document or extract brought to light, the host of new 
details (the very names of the writers of the newsbooks are due 
to the present writer); and, above all, the cardinal fact upon 
which all turns, the suppression of the Press. The general 
public, ignorant of technical details, might reasonably conclude, 
on reading Dr. Murray’s reply, that a competent critic had 
examined my facts, and had rejected them. That is not the case, 
and, since both Dr. Murray and myself stand at the bar of public 
opinion to be judged, I at once join issue. 

Dr. Murray has followed up his rash assertion by a number 
of allusions to my evidence, and to my use of it. My knowledge 
of a subject I have made my own is in question. Therefore, 

Dr. Murray cannot object if I proceed to subject his own reading 
and ability to somewhat searching proofs. 

Ominously enough, Dr. Murray opens his reply by a dogmatic 
assertion : ‘In order to comprehend the meaning of events, it; is; ate 
necessary to draw attention to the fact that, until the second fs 
Civil War of (May) 1648 no one thought of cutting off the King’s ~ 
seen On the contrary, pseudo-legal proceedings against the — 

8's life were publicly suggested many times before May 1648. 

ne of the most striking instances is as follows : 5 
TORA the motion was made (on the 2nd of February 1648) 
cine King might have thirty servants allowed him (in his 

Pivity at Carisbrooke), Sir Robert Wroth ‘stood up in a fury 


G 


wF 
NI 
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Api 
of Cromwell's party, published his piracy of Robert 
Conference about the next Succession, entitled Several] 
delivered at a Conference concerning the Power of petty 
to Proceed against their King for Misgovernment ie 
lst of March he and his publisher Ibbitson produced ai i th 
of Languet’s Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. Dr. Murra an | 
statement from Gardiner, and Gardiner knew nothin am Hs ; 

Dr. Murray then devotes no less than seven pages i a Bo 
tion of what he terms a ‘background’ to Cromwell’s actio 
Drogheda. His object is to prove the evil deeds of the Trish i 
1641, and to depict Protestant hatred of ‘ Papists’ in za 
and Irish in particular—to do, in fact, in many words wha 
Gardiner has done much better in a few sentences. Since this 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of what Cromwel 
did or did not do at Drogheda, I am not interested in this side f 
issue. I hold no brief for either side in this particular contro. | 
versy (for controversy it is, and an acute one), and ams 
profoundly indifferent to the political questions of Ireland's pst | 
as I am to those of the present day. My opponent really wishes } 
to do for Cromwell what ‘ the Council of State’ did in 1650: thi 
is, to attempt to exonerate him from his crimes by directing 
popular attention to circumstantial accounts of Irish outrages in 
1641. On the 8th of J anuary 1650 the Council paid Thoms 
Waring 1001. (4001. of our money) for ‘ compiling a book of the | 
bloody massacres in Ireland.’ If, in quoting from Waring" 
sources, Dr. Murray, instead of giving a garbled version of pat 
only of a ‘deposition by Elizabeth Price,’ had set out from the 
same deposition the tale of the ghost of Portadown Bridge 
screaming ‘Revenge!’ ‘ Revenge!’ ‘Revenge!’ from Christm 
to Lent, and of the serio-comic efforts of the rebels to a 
the spectre, he would at least have added picturesqueness s 
exceedingly unconvincing tale.? ipen 

His ‘background’ completed to his taste, my adversary i 5 
enters into his own version of Cromwell at Drogheda. - 7 
nothing new to say that is to the point, and has ala 0 


Person, 


the detriment of Gardiner, as I shall prove. Dr. Moa 
duces Revel’s map of Drogheda: Gardiner has a mu? a 
reproduction of it. Dr. Murray tells us that Cromwell , 
for the general massacre ‘at the foot of Mill Mount. or 

taken the assertion from Gardiner, and nobody knows, l 


2 The payment to Waring is shown in the Calendar o zabett fait X 


Domestic, for 1649-50, p. 474. The unmutilated deposition of R 

is set out in full in Miss Mary Agnes Hickson’s Ireland in gee b” 

Century, i. 176-183. Waring appears as a witness in vol. ii. P- ¢ 

S. P. Dom. 1655, p. 518. 5 ae 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, ery. = 
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where Cromwell stood. He quotes Dean Bernard ; so 
ag irer, the same passage. He quotes Wellington’s letter 
4 did Ga and quotes it from Gardiner. He quotes Thomas 


E ing 

e i's stOrY and quotes it from Gardiner. 
lig a Throughout his reply, Gardiner’s tale is told by Dr. Murray, 
w his without the slightest acknowledgment to the great writer for 
‘thi, | whom he professes so much respect. Of course, the obvious 
ines, reply to this would be, that Dr. Murray has verified as well as 
nsa | adopted Gardiner’s notes. He has done nothing of the sort, and, 
shin | appropriately enough, he has proved the fact and achieved his 
eral, own discomfiture in the passage I now set out : 
what Mr. Williams’s use of evidence demands attention. He rightly con- 
this = cludes that the garrison was largely Irish, but he omits to mention that 
awell Ormonde’s opinion was different. According to him, when evidence he does 
side- not like is found ‘unreliable in such material points we are at liberty to 
nto: | sythat it . . . bears the stamp of falsehood on the face of it.’ Ormonde’s 
a | evidence, then, is to be rejected; yet we find, to our surprise, that he 

| persists in using it. Thomas à Wood agrees with Ormonde that the 
pii į garrison was English. Mr. Williams justly rejects Wood’s testimony in 
ishes this matter, and equally unjustly receives it when it supports some details 
that of the massacre. 
lg The not too courfeous sentence I have italicised will carry 
es ID back its own answer to Dr. Murray when I have dealt with 


A the two antitheses in the passage. 
n ; ee ty conclude’ that the garrison was Irish because I 
pat eae the facts by four quotations (three new) from the news- 
j the Murra not because Dr. Murray has verified them. For Dr. 
de, J, In a footnote, states, as his authority, Moderate Intelli- 
T gence(7) R 573, p. 19.8 
a nae that the general reader may understand what I have 
o a0 (former} SVE I must explain that the “ Thomason Tracts 
tewsbook, mcorrectly termed ‘ King’s Pamphlets ’)—that is, the 
| e conten other pamphlets, broadsides and books, collected by 
has Encourage porary, bookseller, George Thomason, with the express 4 
te Museum ment of King Charles the First—are all in the British e 
ing The collection extends from 1641 to about 1661, and 
Yearg, Well-nigh everything that was printed during those 
Umes ae Press-marks (apart from the broadsides) on the 
2000 Which the collection is bound range from E 1 to, about, — 
Omason nd, as there are over 22,000 pieces in print in the — 
Merag Collection, each of the larger volumes contains an 


E e n aoa 
ig othe, a nee of from ten to thirty different newsbooks aad a 
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conflicting documents are bound up together in the same y 
Thus, a newsbook will often follow a sermon, and ‘ 
followed by a satire on Cromwell’s ‘ carrot nose,’ or at 
astrology. So that each tract has a separate numb 
volume in which it is contained. 

With all those. whose task it is to investigate the 
the Great Rebellion and Interregnum, the t 
tions will be admitted to be axiomatic : 

(1) No one can possibly pose as an authority on any part | 
English history during the Great Rebellion and Interregnum i 
unless he has gone through the ‘Thomason Tracts’ for tha 
particular period. 

(2) No one has any right to pose as an authority about the 
newsbooks or press of the period from 1641 to 1660 unless ik | 
possesses a good knowledge of the newsbooks (7216 in all) co | 
tained in the ‘ Thomason Collection.” \ 

There are very many other contemporary sources of the his,’ 
tory of the period 1641-1661, of course, but it is indisputable i 
that, as far as they go, the ‘ Thomason Tracts’ are indispensable. 
No adequate catalogue of them existed until 1908. el 

There exists no substitute for this collection ; it is unique m 
the world. N 

Dr. Murray’s Moderate Intelligence(r) E 578, p. 1918} 
reference to a newsbook contained in a volume of this collection: 
But no individual newsbook ever contained more than i 
pages, two sheets in quarto being the limit allowed for T 
number; and, since the newsbooks usually paged thems’ 
from their first number onwards, if Dr. Murray were i pet 
to the actual page 19 of the Moderate Intelligencer, ie 
plexed inquirer would have to go back to the month 0 on Ü 
1645, which, of course, is absurd. If Dr. Murray had ‘hl 
document he was citing as his authority for say Ing r hi 
conclude’ the garrison was Irish, he would have 1° 
readers to tract 19 in volume E 578, not to page 19. 
written (as the three printed catalogues in the Br ai 
do) E 573 (19). The page of the particular news Gai stf 
consequence to one familiar. with them, and the al 
important thing. a, expe 

‘one quotation like this of Dr. Murray's at yea ss 
as a simple slip of the pen, not so a whole eae o es 
has, in the course of his reply, given five other Te 


3 ences £ 
books in the ‘ Thomason Collection ’ : Perf ect Occur i 


f 
; erate Im 
t To give this in its fullest form the reference 15 ge? TE now 
No. 234, for the 6th-13th September 1649. Eros AOA in ch 
since the authorities published a catalogue of the 
order in 1908. 3 
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Fl Bric Kingdom's Faithful and Impartial Scout E 533, p. 16; 
tid i foc! Diurnall E 553, p. 17 (this is a mistake for E 533) 
k The oote; ‘E 533, p. 15, to Hewson’s letter in Perfect 
a and Bees. Finally, there is Perfect Occurrences, October 5 
th pes cited from the scrap-book entitled Cromwelliana (1810), 


collection of newsbook cuttings discarded nowadays in favour 
of 4 the ‘Thomason Tracts.’ So that Dr. Murray was under the 
that three consecutive pages of one volume of the 


impression ; K 

‘Thomason Tracts >—i.e. pp. 15, 16, and 17 of volume E 533— 
ta f contain three newsbooks, and that on one side of one leaf there 
un | nust necessarily appear the whole of one periodical printed by one 
ha printer, and on another side of the same leaf another periodical 

printed by another printer. This would be journalism indeed ! 

i ; The explanation of this absurd series of mistakes is that 
k Gardiner set a trap for Dr. Murray, and Dr. Murray has been 


caught in it. _ 
In citing the press-marks Gardiner found it easier to use a 


his, ) ; 
aa | comma, instead of the brackets employed by the Museum autho- 
be tities, and wrote his reference notes as follows: ‘E 573, 19; 


E 533, 15,’ etc. Dr. Murray copied the notes faithfully ; and thus 
_ omitted the all-important dates of the newsbooks. Had he been 
familiar with the ‘ Thomason Tracts’ and their press-marks, he 
sa could not possibly have altered Gardiner’s commas into pages. 
he follows that Dr. Murray’s knowledge of the newsbooks and 
eel a ens of 1641-1661 is of the most singular description ; 
acl son so that, perhaps, it should not cause surprise when he 
ures to assert that there is ‘nothing new’ in my evidence 


ves 

ng about the newsbooks and press. Further comment would be vs 
nel eae cous z 

re ut I have the rest of the passage quoted to refute. 


Ee sty a omitted Ormonde’s ‘ opinion’ about the nation- 
M Murray k e garrison; for no one knows what it was. If Dr. 
"i faileg e A ows something that the world, up to the present, has 
i rmon ane him publish it; for I must candidly admit that > 
2O One, sh eir general-in-chief) said the garrison was English, 
3 eae refuse to believe the newsbooks. g 
Onde ine antithesis is ‘Thomas à Wood agrees wi 
Y reject, e garrison was English,’ and that “ Mr. Willi 
: S Wood’s testimony in this matter, and equally 
tom? eneen, Ne a references to the five newsbooks are as follows Pe A 
Ai the 28th of September to the 4th of October 


Impartial Scout, No. 36, the 28th of September to 
© Perfect Diurnall, No. 223, the lst to the 8th of 
No. 145, th 


EEN 


» a8 before; and Perfect Occurrences 
ese newsbooks were of larger size 


arately from the pamphlets. Th 


1s OSAAN eho 


justly receives it when it supports some details of 
Now Thomas & Wood never said the garrison w 
indeed, anything at all about the composition o 
nor did I ever assert that he did. His brother A 
so," and it was to Anthony I referred, by using th 
and adding that he was ‘ never in Ireland at any 
actually took part in the storm of Drogheda. 

But, later on, Dr. Murray has still more remarkable state. 
ments to make about Thomas & Wood. He says: ‘ Another 
curious example of the method Mr. Williams employs in dealing 
with evidence occurs in the case of the letter of Thomas 4 Wood 
Dr. Murray then proceeds to set out this ‘ letter,’ and remarks: 
“There is not a hint that the letter was a fable invented by 
Thomas to make his brother Anthony’s flesh creep.’ 

Now, first of all, nothing written by Thomas à Wood, either 
a letter or anything else, original or copy, has come down to ws 
All that is known of him, and of what he said—every scrap—is 
contained in three paragraphs of Anthony à Wood’s Life of him- 
self, prefixed to the first volume of his Athenae Oxonienses. 
Dr. Murray quotes part of two of them, and this is his ‘letter’! 
Once more, has Dr. Murray transcribed Gardiner’s extract? And 
has he ever read Anthony à Wood’s life? 

What would an uninstructed reader conclude on reading Dr. 
Murray’s extract, and his positive assertion that the tale was a 
fable invented to make Anthony’s flesh creep? Why, of course, 
that there was evidence to that effect. There is none. For w 
two hundred years Wood’s tale was the principal version $ 
what Cromwell did at Drogheda. His brother is the witness a 
its truth. What, then, can Dr. Murray say against TaN 
à Wood’s tale? Simply that Gardiner discredits it. an 
criticisms are the criticisms of a partisan, and if anything a 
needed to advertise the fact, and to make them and ae 
postulating untruths ridiculous, it is to be found 1n Dr. : =? thst 
promptly posing as a ‘trained investigator ’. of a Le only 
never existed, and asserting for a fact that which Garam 
suggested as an explanation. 

A severely legal line of criticism of Thomas 
(fatal to a good deal of all history) would be that 3 
What Anthony says Thomas said is not primary evidenc this, ve 
be used until we get first-hand evidence, and, 1m Coes Š fa 
ought to ask ourselves whether it is antecedently pre dentlf 
thousand civilians were killed in the church, i 15 3 
probable. Cromwell admits killing a thousand peoP 


the Massacre 
as English + 
Ë the garris 
nthony thought 
e word ‘ Wood) 
time.’ Thomas 
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tee, nd, as 1 shall afterwards show, the letters of Peters 

ne 7 Pie’ corroborate him. l 

u . e now have first-hand evidence corroborating its general 
But W In addition to the Verney letter there are also three 

A which I now proceed to set out. 


25 gir George Wharton, writer of Mercurius Elencticus, published 


the first two, as follows : 


_I must crave your pardon for what you received in my two last 
er E en Keth and two and twentieth, wherein I intimated the holding out 
: PET, For though they be true in every particular as to the repulsing 
F Cromwell and the losse therein mentioned etc., yet this day came certain 
k newes that the towne was taken by storme some few daies before and the 
Ny Governour (Sir Arthur Aston) with the greatest part of the officers and 
soldiers put to the sword . . . we found it too true that at last they had 
possessed themselves of the towne and used all cruelties imaginable upon 
the besieged, as well inhabitants as others, sparing neither women nor 
children, and after that marched to Trym and Dundalke etc. . . . Dublin 


8 | ‘September 24th 1649... . 

| By another letter of the same hand, of October 2nd, it is further 
s $ certified that Sir Arthur Aston, Sir Edmund Varney and the rest of the 
| prime officers, who, after the enemy had gained the town, retreated and 
d maintained the moat, had all of them quarter promised them for their 


lives, and, upon that condition, went all into the windmill at the top of 
- rA aa whilst the enemy took possession thereof. Which, no sooner 
dered a done, but they afterwards disarmed and most perfidiously mur- 
: cuttin oe one by one, in the most cruel manner they could invent, 
hate S È ae Pieces of their flesh, which they wore triumphantly in their 
rest of aan after. Their barbarousness was no less exercised upon the 
rest the Lord nena inhabitants, especially religious men, amongst the 

Td Taaf’s brother, an Augustine friar, and one Parsons of the 


0 Same 
5 crue euro they kept two days alive, torturing them by all the : 
3 new of the Ro aes they could devise to make them confess what they | 
Were murdered 4 ists’ designs, and then murdered them. That above 1200 
e | ad soldiers 17, St. Peter’s Church. That about two hundred officers 
a | which time ea ed the tower at the West Gate, till the next day, in 
E mercy , ae killed about two hundred of the enemy, refusing to submit 
Go and how the: the enemy at length considering the strength of the place 


W the 
a ad alr 72! attempts at firing them out had failed and what loss 
an Upon cia ae offered them conditions of quarter for their 
the > Command a hase surrendered ; yet, nevertheless, Cromwell after- F” 
ship Soldiers, which e officers to be all murdered and every tenth man of 
of the away for Tee were accordingly, and the survivors sold and 
elr lives 8 e Barbados, there to be made slaves of all the days 


Written ener did Sir Arthur Aston die? Anthony à Wo 


hig bolic) I 7 and says,’ ‘ Aston the Governor (a zealot 
ee Odes, ee ewen in pieces and his brains beat oi 


e . a 
Yercuriug pre, mutilation at executions fi 
i ga encticus for the 8th to 15th 
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These letters in Mercurius Elencticus do not sy 
Murray’s gratuitous assumption that ‘ the priests probably f 
—it was the most sensible thing to do—and were take i 
or killed fighting.’ Nor do the archives of the Irish Collese » 
Rome, which, naturally, may be expected to contain somes : 
about them. The following is an extract from the thirg lle 
written by a Jesuit Father, preserved in Rome : 


oti | 
n in arm; 


When the city was captured by the heretics, the blood of the Cathal 
was mercilessly shed in the streets, in the dwelling houses, and in the oper f 
fields ; to none was mercy shown; not to women, nor to the aged, nor ty 
the young. The property of the citizens became the prey of the Pani, 
mentary troops. Everything in our residence was plundered; the librar, | 
the sacred chalices, of which there were many of great value, as well i 
all the furniture, sacred and profane, were destroyed. On the follorin | 
day, when the soldiers were searching through the ruins of the city, the i 
discovered one of our fathers, named John Bathe, with his brother, aseula | 
priest Suspecting that they were religious, they examined them, an, 
finding that they were priests, and one of them, moreover, a Jesuit, they 
led them off in triumph and, accompanied by a tumultuous crowd, om 
ducted them to the market place, and there, as if they were at length 
extinguishing the Catholic religion and our society, they tied them bit 
to stakes fixed in the ground, and pierced their bodies with shots uil | 
they expired. Father Robert Netterville, far advanced in years, was o! 
fined to bed by his infirmities ; he was dragged thence by soldiers, and trail 
along the ground, being violently knocked against each obstacle that 
presented itself on the way; then he was beaten with clubs; and pa j 
many of his bones were broken, he was cast out on the highway. Somes | 
Catholics came during the night, bore him away and hid him aS 
Four days after, having fought the good fight, he departed this life © 
receive, as we hope, the Martyr’s Crown.” 


its 


There is one part of Dr. Murray’s reply in which he ue 
use of copies of original documents, that is, the corresponden 
in the copies of the Carte MSS. (at Dublin). Five of his i 
tions are not set out in Gilbert’s Contemporary a, 
Ireland, but none are to the point. After setting out Crom 
summons to Aston (several times printed), Dr. Murray 
to remark : ‘ No answer came, and a perusal o 


Ja’ 
spondence reveals the reason.’ Dr. Murray should be ne T 
that an answer did come, if only because the Modera tho call 


gencer, quoted by me in my previous article, assigns 28 also £2 
_ of Aston’s death ‘the rage of Colonel Castle's soldiers, this” 
that Ashton gave not a civil answer when summoned. dyertis? bt 
the answer: ‘The letters this day from Ireland do 4 c 
the Lord Lieutenant summoned the town of Tredag cei E 
Sir Arthur Aston returned answer ‘‘ That he badu iA a 
charge of the town too lately into his trust to su eoe 
; . Jrelan 

10 Cited by the Rev. Denis Murphy, S-J., in Cromwell in e 
unknown to Gardiner. À i ; 
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a bare summons only, and that he must give another 
hich he should shortly understand.” These were 


‘ots A of it, W ; 

ih account 0 p his deeds made haste to overtake his words, for 
F his Daly after he sallied forth with a considerable party,’ 
a jmme 

; Ly tu 

ing ko., &C- n Cromwell’s summons to Aston is furnished 


“A comment upo 

; to 

py his summons : 
edah 12 Sept. 1649 : 


the chief officer commanding Dundalk, dated 


£ Sir, I offered mercy [italics mine] to the garrison of Tredah, in 

at ty ending the Governor a summons before I attempted the taking of it, which 

rlin- teing refused brought their evil upon them. 

a, Governor Aston was not ‘confident that he could sustain a 

A siege. He wrote to Ormonde on Saturday, the 8th of September : 

tter My ammunition spends very fast. I have spent above four barrels 

ula i each day ever since Sunday, and now I must, against my will, be quiet. I 

ami, | beseech your excellency to send me some more ammunition, the which I 

thy | conceive may come safe to me. Provisions grow short, and after this day 

F | Ihave not a penny of money. Nine gallant men have lost their horses 

A andare now on foot. I beseech your excellency be mindful of them. Tf you 

a could speedily assault the greater camp, and that I may have notice I will, 

a God willing, beat up more upon Saint John’s hill.” : 
i ; Dr. Murray next sets out an extract from Ormonde’s letter | 
f 2 ‘ 3 ; 
hen 3 Colonel Trevor, ordering him to supply Aston with ammunl- | 
m on and provisions, quoting after this Aston’s last letter to Lord | 


at cue, dated the 10th of September, but omitting from his 
w oe the words which prove that Aston actually sent Lord 
onde a copy of his reply to Cromwell. This letter is as 


follows - 
ke = è 
a) es ee about eight of the clock I received the enclosed summons. 
p this summo is by it, as also a letter from the Apostate Harding. Since 
af hath ns I heard no answer, but by the mouth of cannon, the which 


ever si $ 
hey ate ae without intermission played upon our walls and works. 
One of ght pieces of battery ; the least thereof shoot about 12 pounds, 


qe hah, s enag bullet. They have made a very great breach near thə 
se i RS assault; +h confident their resolutions are to gain it immediately by 
Ta te Your F e soldiers say, ‘Well, pray God, (we'll) do well.’ I will 
4 i ad xcellency that there shall be no want in me, but your Excel 


y help is much desired. 


= The 3 
p brought ae adds: ‘Just now comes a messenger who — 
S Your) letter of the seventh of this month, but I hea 


8 Week, 2 z 
eekly Intelligencer, the 11th to 18th of Septe 1649. 


$ Rev. Thomas = 
88 with which i pease C.C., a native of D 


me ț 
AS check Dr. Mu 


copied the letters in th 
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nothing nor have not done of Colonel Trevor. My amoo 

decays apace and I can not help it.’ 1 Muniti d 
i Dr. Murray persists in thrusting upon myself the o 
bility for the assertion that the town fell on “Wedn Ran e 
12th.’ It is not my assertion, but was made by Walters 1 ; 
the Secretary to the ‘ Council of State.’ A town only ni ge 4 
complete possession of it is obtained, just as an egg is i y : 
when the top is knocked off. Breaches were made in iho a d 
and the works were stormed and entered on the night Ae i 
eleventh, we do not know the hour, but probably in the date s 
Does it therefore follow that the town fell? There were w F 
parts of the town, separated by a drawbridge. If the defenders a 
were fighting, why did they not retreat across this and pull it up? i 
Once within the walls Cromwell and ‘ all his officers and soldiers o 
promised ‘quarter so long as any place held out,’ says Loi | cl 
Ormonde. Sir Lewis Dyve adds that Wall’s regiment ‘listen | o 
before they had need unto the enemy offering quarter.’ The a 
Verney letter, stating that Sir Edmund Verney was murdered in re 
Cromwell’s presence ‘three days after quarter was given him, pi 

that is, on Friday, the 14th of September, proves that quarter 
was promised to those on the Mill Mount, since the Moderate 0 
Intelligencer expressly states that Verney was in command there. a 
Thus we know what the Perfect Diurnall means when it says that g 
those on the Mill Mount were ‘persuaded’ to surrender, after to 
wards ‘ disarmed’ and then ‘all slain.’ Then, finally, we haw . 
the murder of Colonel Boyle the ‘next day’ after Verney’ F 
murder—that is, on Saturday, the 15th of September. Here 1 fit 

have four witnesses, of whom one was on the Puritan ao ip 
now add another piece of evidence, useful as corroboration) ¥ 

a letter addressed to Walker, the ironmonger : ale 
On Wednesday, 12th September, 1649, the Lord Lieutenant ne = 
garrison of Drogheda, where he found much opposition, yet a yd We 
glorious power of God which was wonderfully seen there (1) they fons! 8a 
entry into the town, near the Mount by the church, where hi 
resistance, offered quarter, but it would not be accepted of. bet tr 
This letter was dated ‘Liverpool, the 14th of ie No yi 
and is a sea captain’s account of what he had been at foo th 
one can resist the conclusion that the general ae and n 
place on the 12th, though the breaches were Bto fact 4 
town entered on the llth. The concealment of thing X 
surrender ‘on quarter’ was the reason why a pien to 
13) Carte Papers (Dablin). Printed in Sir J T. Coasts ; at 


X o o 
History of Ireland, ii. p. 259. per from 

E AA letters. One from Dublin, in Ireland, anda ee o i 
> &c, (the 22nd of September), E. 574 (18). yera noticed- The gon 
to the effect that this tract was unlicensed, shoul also S- © i 


Taed quarter’ would not have passed the licenser. See 


x i R i 9. 
t History 06. Srppus-DeuBlshed jn, Rpa, Lee ca Haridwar 


poole, 


a a a 


. ae RE PLO ON THOMA EEE AP DROME A 823 
til { J 


2 
e ad a day back and why we get no dates after the 11th. 
| dat over, Thomas a Wood confirms this view by saying that 
a ar put to the sword ‘on the 11th and 12th of September.’ 
i ithe truth is, that only the breaches were stormed on the 11th, . 
st and that the town itself never was carried by storm at all! It 
a z rendered after breach and entry, and -the surrendering and 
h disarmament of which we have such clear proof in the Perfect 


$ 
i 
; 
, 
j 
i 
i 
i 


ll, Diurnall occupied the night of the 11th. 


How otherwise can we explain the small, the incredibly 


be 
k, small, loss Cromwell .and his party asserted they sustained? 
it He puts the total loss at a hundred, Hewson at one hundred 
S and fifty, Hugh Peters at sixty-four; or, as ‘R. L.’ states, 
p? ‘twenty or thirty men slain and some forty wounded.’ Yet 
s one (or two) assaults were repulsed. The total loss is so in- 
rd credibly small that it is not unreasonable to assert that it could 
el f only have been incurred during the massacre of unarmed men, 
he | and does not include losses on the assaults. For we must 
"i | remember the restricted space within the walls, and the im- 
1, possibility of bringing Cromwell’s whole army within. 
er : On the 12th of September Ormonde wrote to Owen Roe 
te O'Neill of what had happened ‘‘ after the taking of Drogheda”’,’ 
a R Dr. Murray from the Dublin Carte Papers; but, on 
eri ying Dr. Murray’s reference, I find that Ormonde wrote 
jè to O'Neill as follows : 
ve : 
3 ee Ge ig to make a journey for a few days to Kilkenny for 
ve after the saline 7 D noar and the opposition of the rebels in case that 
I t to give in RE eda they should advance that way, we have thought 
; Bride ‘ ereof, &c. 
5 Wag taking us Ormonde had just heard of the fall of Drogheda and : 
A ; De Nae ane ee: 7 i “ah 
be | ‘Serts that “Acco S: not quote my article correctly when he 
& — ere killed ie rding to Mr. Williams the bulk of the garrison 
of Said ‘in the i e fort and the streets, not the church.’ Hewson 
| -e de oe and the streets,’ not I; and I merely quoted 
oe trooper ‘ admission as corroboration of the letter by the — 


m olently m = stating ‘there ’—at the bridge—‘our men fell 
otsang put pm them, and I believe there was above tw 
D bridge Jog © the sword.’ If ‘about’ 2000 were killed 
a a hundred S in St. Peter’s steeple, as Cromwell asserts, ab 
“We ete that ees for in the two towers on the wall | 
SEN < Jate and ere was only a question of two towers, Ca 
ae instead St. Sunday’s) as Hewson states (giving 
200 of Cromwell’s six or seven sco en i 
@wson) or 250 (Perfect Diurnall) ( 


ee 
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Api 
accounted for the whole garrison, since the precise 1 pril 
men is known to have been 2552 foot and 319 horse Umber y 

When, then, Cromwell admits having killed i 
tants ’ and says, further, in addition, that he killed 
in the church—‘in this very place ’; not ‘in and a 
know that he meant civilians, as the word ‘ peop 
him to describe them proves. 

Also, Peters asserted that there were 3559 slain; addi 
‘none spared.’ I have proved that ‘none spared ’ wil = 
sidered to refer to civilians. It is known that the exact iiig 
of the foot was 2552, and yet Peters said 3552.18 Why? 
Because he knew a thousand civilians were slaughtered in the 
church. If he had not given the exact number of foot toa f 
man we could not be sure of this. Contemporary description 
of the number of the horse was ‘a few,’ and that is why Petes | 
left them out of account. ‘ Where their horse were we know | 
not,’ said the Moderate Intelligencer. 

‘R. L.’s’ letter has hitherto been unknown.” It is a nev 
document introduced by me, and the trooper who wrote it states 
two facts entirely destructive of Gardiner’s reasoning that 100) 
soldiers were killed ‘in or around’ the church. These are: 
(1) This point that ‘ about 2000’ (over two-thirds of the garrison) 
were killed at the bridge. (2) The fact that those killed wer 
ridden down by horse. This renders the question of distanc 
negligible. The unarmed men ran on foot down a steep slope 
to the drawbridge, became a struggling mass fighting to get we 
the river, and were ridden down and trodden under foot ' 
the horses or cut down right and left. This newly nt 
letter of ‘R. L.’ is the only contemporary document meria P ; 
the drawbridge, and it states ‘they had not time to poll ae 

Of what use is Wellington’s statement about the e 1 
putting to the sword the defenders of a fortress storme vomit 
defenders of Drogheda surrendered ‘on quarter ’—with a p 
of their lives. 

In this latter case, Dr. Murray's, reproduct 
quotation from Wellington is not more pertinent ta 
the impromptu observations of that celebrated person 
Aunt,’ in Little Dorrit. The same remark oe Ta all. 
Murray’s quotation from Schiller. Tt is no paralle that 
did not ask for an account of a massacre as bad oF 


many inaj, 
1000 * peopl 
round it’ y 
le’ chosen fy 


worse + Ff 
bet of 


Q pu. ¢ 
that of Cromwell; the proverbial schoolboy can ie case ¥ m f 


these. The parallel to Cromwell’s massacre wou 


pete n 
s ds, for nes 
16 There is no question of a mistake in the number of eo ere ree thoni st 
letter was originally published as a pamphlet with the wi HE P 
&c., instead of figures. All the newsbooks copied se + neither Gare 
at Oddly enough, it appears in Cromwelliana. * Tapia collection: 
has referred to this untrustworthy and uncribicat ~— 


alse | 
any one CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


TR ieee 


onn TERE UN DEONICE TP DEMME A s5 
(1b ae 
surrenders on promises of quarter for their lives, 


ie Be men professing to be Christians, where these 
given me quietly disarm the garrison; and then, when they 
men : ished this, set to work and kill them all, and as many 
a viphabitants—‘ men, women, and children’—who they 
ate of a contrary creed to their own. 


The Rev. Dr. Murray is far too anxious to prove that some 


of the murdered men cursed their souls as they were being 


burnt alive. 
‘Colonel Hewson hears a cry, Perfect Occurrences, and 


Cromwell’s despatch gives details of it,’ says he, adding, ‘ they 
are all independent witnesses.” ‘All!’ Perfect Occurrences 
merely printed Hewson’s letter, and details of the cry are 
nowhere else to be found but in Hewson’s letter in Perfect 
Occurrences and Cromwell’s despatch. Dr. Murray’s ‘all’ 
thus becomes two—Hewson and Cromwell. But Cromwell does 
not say ‘I heard’; he states ‘one of them’ (the men burnt 
alive) ‘was heard to say.’ Who heard him? Why, Hewson, 
of course. We are thus reduced to one ‘ear-witness’ (to use a 
contemporary expression), and that ‘ear-witness’ is the 
hideous * rufian, Hewson the cobbler, who spat in King Charles 
the First's face at the Mock Trial.” 

an Dr. Murray has an ‘authoritative’ account to bring 
t ate me one. He cannot say who wrote it, but introduces 


E an tries many means of showing that the capture did not 
“he date of th me llth, but the eye-witnesses are unanimous that it did. 
‘A istory ; F 1th 1s corroborated by the authoritative account given in 
With a Perfect A Brief Chronicle of the Chief Matters of the Irish Wars.’ 
Genera] Cro; Table ; or, List of All the Victories Obtained by the Lord 
mwell, Governor General of Ireland, and the Parliament's 

Pops thee there. From Wednesday the 1st of August 1649 
liament; ` Present July 1650. London, 1650. . . Hen. Scobel Cleric. 


Murray does a 
CE Wa. 


it being a very snowy time, the young men in Fleet 


s Churchyard, made in snow the effigies of Colon 


one s 
Y old eye in the head and with an odd face, a halter or rope about his — 


Shoes ly} 
° anq aewson th 
Colong, Sad face 


te ‘ew, 
Justice » Son h 
mi 


n: e 
nus Fl 
L ‘i enc: 


T ara 


ee ee ee 
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at the end of the tract as licenser, and is not 7 
as author. Up to January 1650 Henry Scobel 
of the newsbook Severall Proceedings (later on often cal] 
fect Proceedings), Henry Walker being ‘ sub-author ’ snd i a 
the publisher. Commencing with January 1650 Wal bis 
sole author, Scobell merely licensing the newsbook 
‘relations’ (or supplements) to it. Scobell’s name appear 
all these documents. Dr. Murray’s tract is one of these e 
tions, and the ‘authoritative’ character that he attributes i 
it thus vanishes. Moreover, it is a catchpenny affair, dangerou 
to rely upon, its materials being taken from Walker's ners 
books, with a rich addition of genuine mistakes. Original yo | 
by Henry Walker, the ironmonger, can never be trusted, 

It is always well to have a non-partisan description of tte | 
“man behind the gun,’ and in this case we possess one of tte 
writer by George Fox, the Quaker. Fox says Walker ws | 
Oliver’s ‘priest,’ and his ‘newsmonger, an envious priest ani 
a light, scornful, chaffie man. I bid him repent, and he puti 
in his newsbook next week that I had been at Whitehall ani 
had bid a godly minister repent. . . . When I went thither 
again I manifested the priest to be a liar in several thing 
Fox then calls him ‘this forger of lies which he spread ore! 
all the nation in the news.’ ** 

Fox was absolutely truthful, sometimes inconveniently an 

Dr. Murray is not entitled to make the following rem 


ker's 
21 Foxs Journal. The date was the 26th of February 1655. Soe 
account of the interview in Perfect Proceedings for the 92nd of i a 
the 1st of March 1654-5 and compare. The following extracts will P 
justice of Fox’s accusation : ig oud 
Perfect Proceedings, the 5th to the 12th of April 1655: Ties fet 
wickedness committed by some of them (the Quakers) about Londoh 
swearing, and filthy uncleannesse.’ 
TE o Cathie! jane tol the GRO July 1655: ‘A letter ant 
minister advertises .... that a woman at a Quakers meeting dead. 
taken, possess’t (and) carried home distracted, and she i 4 
she cried out of Devils “Oh good devils do not beat ont ae i 
was (sic) visibly seen by others to slap her in the face, ae like a os 
ran up and down her body under her skin that bellowed m h of seven ® 
Ibid. the 19th to the 26th of July 1655 : ‘There is a ae fx 
that have given it upon oath that an eminent Quaker, eh 5 
a conference with the Devil about bringing in of souls to it 
It must be borne in mind that Walker was intimately o his 0 
well, and preached the valedictory sermon before Pe E d. 
to the Scotch campaign of 1650. The sermon wai The first was 
published a pamphlet and a broadside against walker Lights who 2 
of May 1655): ‘A declaration from the CN e reports; 
world scornfully called Quakers, against se wth by Hen: 
lyes, in several newsbooks and pamphlets, pot a Jane 1655) 5 
Wood, etc.’ The second was entitled (the í th to print fro rection 
] being cast upon the children of light, given for deny the es 
ie which R. Ibitson hath printed. That they j 


Heaven and Hell, etc.’ 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — , 
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ihe Verney letter : ‘ According to Mr. Williams this letter 
g j about n peen transcribed by any historian; yet it appears in 
i has aviniey’S ‘“ Memoirs.” >° Did I not give Lady Verney 
ir. Lady authority for it, when I set it out? Is it ordinarily 
“i Bie to transcribe it in full from any other source? And is 
he any cultured lady who edits family records to be called an 
a historian’ in the sense that I used the word? I do not drag 


the names of living Irish historians into the controversy, but 
has any one of these living writers ever cited it? The blame 
rests on Gardiner’s untrue description of the letter. Even Dr. 
Murray is forced to omit the latter part of it because of the 
dear proof it contains that murders were of daily occurrence up 
to the 15th of September. 

Of Cromwell’s slaughter of 300 women at the market cross of 
Wexford, Dr. Murray asserts that the story ‘first appears in 
1763—that is, 114 years after the event.’ 

But, just as Dr. Murray diminishes ‘ three days’ in the case 
of Verney, and three days plus ‘the next day’ in the case of 
Boyle, to ‘ twenty-four hours’ for both; so, also, he has here 
added half a century at least. This story was printed, not for 
the first time, in 1715, in The Rise and Growth of Fanaticism, 
te of which there were no fewer than six editions.”* Since 
ie was a compilation, earlier accounts will assuredly be 

Dr. Murray, in the passage to which I took exception at the 
cmmencement of this rejoinder, accuses me of employing 
ee instead of a a E op 

e plural as hi argument, and throughout his reply adopts 
strongly of = ms mode of diction. For instance, We are 
Pinion that he’ (Mr. Williams) ‘has no idea of 


the Nat Š 
Wag hae of evidence,’ is one of the ‘obiter dicta’ Dr. Murray 
advise 


d to record. 
ay has every right to employ any mode of diction 
; J 80 En Since he, not once, but repeatedly, commits the 
E living wri 2 OE introducing into the discussion the names — 
ot authority, he should have made it clearer 
ally, a authorised to voice their opinions. a 
8 real Vurray unpardonably misrepresents Lor 
Yas n Opinion about Cromwell by tearing the phrase — 
is mo 7222 of blood’ from its context. Clarence 


tT. Mur 
Ei urr 
] ite 8, b 
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preposterous assembly calling itself ‘Lords’ ( 
‘ lord’) and ‘ Commons.’ 

After saying ‘I do not know that it would be an 
wish to wish them even cut off that trouble you, 
went on to allude to the Royalists, with whom the y 
of the three nations were in sympathy, and said: 


Hewson Wasa 


Unchariteh}, 
23 Fien 
ast majority 


No demonstrations of God’s hand (sic) against them will prevail with 
them; but, surpassing in obstinacy even the very Jews themselves D 
will not leave off their work, but are as hard at it, even at this day i de 
What shall we do with these men who will never be quiet? ‘ Byer inte 
perans crudelem facit medicum et immedicabile vulnus ense recidendum/# 


Clarendon sums up the man to whom this exhortation wa 
addressed by 


He was not a man of blood, and totally declined Machiayel’s method, 
which prescribes upon any alteration of government, as a thing absolutely 
necessary, to cut off the heads of all those and extirpate their families, who 
are friends to the old (one). And it was confidently reported, that in the 
council of officers, it was more than once proposed that there might bes 
general massacre of all the Royal party, as the only expedient to sour 
the government; but Cromwell would never consent to it; it may be, ub 
of too much contempt for his enemies. In a word, as he had all the 
wickedness against which damnation is denounced and for which hel 
fire is prepared, so he had some virtues which have caused the memory af 
some men in all ages to be celebrated; and he will be looked upon by 
posterity as a brave bad man.** 


These are the words of the most authoritative of all E a 
historians of the seventeenth century, and I need only a ft 
them the same great writer's description—one that will en 
for all time—of Cromwell’s blood bath at Drogheda. 

Lord Clarendon was no friend to the Irish, but he 
Ormonde intimately, and wrote that Aston’s soldiers 


o t j 
or; 
govern Leen 


nglis 


knew 


threw down their arms upon a general offer of quarter, $ 
entered the work without resistance and put every man, reai 
and soldier, to the sword; and the whole army being BE i 
they executed all manner -of cruelty, and put every tera fil r ; 
to the garrison and all the citizens who were Irish, Sapa and of & 

to the sword; and there being three or four officers © y the pu 
families (e.g. Verney and Boyle) who had found some eu or fre 

of some soldiers of the enemy, to conceal themselves oe A 
being afterwards discovered, they were butchered in co: eo” 


nt of the © 


This is nothing less than a plain stateme 
gave, in greater detail, in my first article. J. B. we 


934 (6) E 


ie) Fi es, E 
23 The speech of the Right Honourable Lord (sie) OS stamorpho 
24 Ibid, p. 12. Probably a free rendering of Ovid, 


2 History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars, XY: 168; 
36 bid. xii. 116. EOE : 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridw 
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$ 

: I poust whether many people of the present generation know 

j that there were two Thomas Carlyles. They were both Dumfries- 

3 shire men, and yet there was no tie of blood or clan between 
them. They were both educated, for a time at least, at the 

i Academy in the little rural town of Annan, both were great 

j students of German literature and hilosophy, and, moreover, 

p 


° | their signatures so closely resembled each other that the one 


might easily be mistaken for the other. 


i E 5 aii 
r GY larti Historian 

Í A 

| Votre tosh foe Advocate. 


J k There is no doubt that this curious fact frequently led to 
0 ee In identity, and was the cause of bitter and acrimonious 
ef ngs on the part of the great Carlyle; his namesake had 


Teaso: i z 7 
a S consider that he had also been wronged on one occasion 


e king back at Carlyle’s reminiscences I find the following 
i Meeting. l ’ Was written after visiting Albury, the princip 
Place of those who had the gift of ‘ tongues’ : 


Te, was eo T. Carlyle, Advocate, who had for years been ‘ angel’ 
Thich EN dead, and the numerous mistakes, wilful and involuntary, 
EUDhlets g 3 fiftieth year onwards he had occasioned me—selling : 
“Fes ©, getting my letters as his, and vice-versa ; nay, 
hanes ambassador at Berlin dining in my stead—foolish, 
ae me Antichrist withal in his serious momen 


| 


the double. 


1S curious circumstance, w. 
to be e: = 
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Revolution—at the Earl of Westmoreland’s. ‘Is he here?’ 
‘I shall be delighted to see him. I know him quite well’ | 

on the appointed day he almost ran into the arms of the announced Th ay The 
Carlyle, and then retreated with consternation. . . . Is it not as the | 
in the creature to encourage the delusion and let himself be féteq asa = It w 
of genius, when he is only a crack-brained enthusiast ? a A 


As this article is concerned with a mistake that I made myself well 

in the signatures of the two men, I must proceed with my story M: 
and come back later to refute these totally unfounded charges, MMi 
Thomas Carlyle, the historian, was as a young man a constani Fics 
visitor to the manse of my great-grandfather, the Rev. Hem Tni 
Duncan of Ruthwell. It was to Mitchell, the tutor at Ruthwel | 1had 
Manse, that so many of his early letters were addressed, andi f ™ al 
was to the kindly parish minister that he owed his first introduc- Sa 
tion to Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Brewster. This was of geai | comm 
service to the young, and then unknown, student, and he Was this ex 
quick to acknowledge the service it had rendered him, for in one 
of his letters to Mitchell he says: ‘To Mr. Duncan, who ps- 
sesses the rare talent of conferring obligations without wounding 
the vanity of him who receives them, and the still rarer disposition 
to exercise that talent, all gratitude is due on my part. Many 
years later, some twenty-five years after Mr. Duncan's eer 
youthful descendant of his wrote to Carlyle on the su be 
prayer. He excuses himself for addressing him by oe a 

- he possesses a translation of Meister’s Apprenticeship, Y ae 
presented to his grandfather by Carlyle himself, bonsai F 
fly-leaf: ‘To the Revd. Dr. Duncan, from. his gt nis let 
affectionate friend Thomas Carlyle.’ The YOURE a a as bb 
is full of youthful enthusiasm, and he addresses Carly 


said Cha 
; and accor ling 


/l 
; pswels 
‘minister,’ his ‘ honoured -and trusted teacher. e bes 
which is full of genuine kindness, shows Carlyle te range 
convinced advocate of prayer, and he seeks in noble veel 
set at rest the young man’s doubts an 
grandfather’s memory he pays a generou 


Your grandfather [he wrote] was the ant 
to me pretty much a unique in those young year J ei. 
whom I could feel myself permitted to call prier s Jouri 
forget that Ruthwell Manse and the peanti n eo A me: 
your grand-aunts, and others) who then maae 
vanished now, all vanished.” _ 


I knew this letter by heart. 
When I was exploring among My gre ie gE 
while writing his Life, I came across a os 
Carlyle.’ I was excited beyond measure i 
1 Memorials, Note, vol. i., the 18th of Se a ot jetter, 
a Froude’s Life of Carlyle, vol. ii. p- 24- 


d fears. To ™Y 
s tribute : j 
t and kindliest Ue i 
the one cu iva 
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iginal letter by the author of the French Revolution. 
jing 22 ° mt affectionate remembrance and gratitude in which 
| the p expressed were similar to the one quoted above. 

e dated ‘Albury, Guildford, 18th March, 1846; and 
t 


sa letter of condolence on the death of Dr. Duncan of Ruth- 
wa 


yell to bis son : 

My Drar GEORGE Joxnn,—I trust that my mother’s answer to Jack 
\eMurdo’s communication of your beloved and honoured father’s sudden 
A peaceful removal will be held by those on the spot as mine also. But 
slihough very much occupied at present, I cannot but snatch a spare 
minute to express to yourself how truly and deeply I feel his loss. Long as 
[had been separated from him by place, I had ever cherished towards him 
an almost filial feeling, which was, however, no adequate requital of the 
traly parental kindness he showed me for many years at that period of 
life when I most needed such an adviser and encouraging friend. Pray 
communicate to Wallace and Barbara, if they remember me now ai all, 
this expression of my regard for your father’s memory, whom I hope yet to 
sin the glory of our common Lord when God shall be all in all. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


I did not then know of the existence of the other Thomas 
Carlyle; indeed, even had I done so, I should have found it 
dificult to believe that two men of the same name could have 
ae such terms of intimacy with my great-grandfather. I 
TA ae to add that this communication was pronounced to 
aa EA letter from the great historian by several people, 
-mile of jt te UES matters, to whom it was shown. A fac- 
feat prid / Was accordingly prepared, and I published it with 

nets m my book. 
f ana the publication of Dr. Duncan’s Life I received 
ously Pointed o from a gentleman in Edinburgh, who cour- 
© histori Cut to me that the letter in question was not 

"as g oman at all, but from another Thomas Carlyle, who 
Mb, “itor to Ruthwell Manse. I could not believe it 

and a turned + th ates F : F oh. 
ie there i at © the Dictionary of National Biography, 
fly Wag ES found that my informant was correct, for 


ae another Thomas Carlyle, but he was a very 


® of the we ud became keenly interested in investigating 
i Thomas Carlyle, Advocate and Apostle 
Church, was born in 1803, eight years a 
Was hej He belonged to an old Dumf 
i © Scotti ir to the Barony of Torthorwald 

vy. mous poe Bar in 1824, and distinguish 
~ v Aeresy case, in which he wé 
subsequently | 
lent follow 
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Ani 
embraced with fervour the doctrines of the new relis 3 Oe 
founded. When the heads of the Ch T heh . 

are nea he Church decided that ; aA f char 
necessary to make their creed more widely known am ae did 2 
he was selected to represent the Church in North Gente ey jump 
Prussia—a mission for which his intimate knowledge hi k him i 
language, literature, and people specially qualified Pa > ing t 
spent a great deal of his life in Berlin, and was there mi nami 
sought after and féted by men of all ranks. He was oe sitio 
to Frederick William the Fourth, who was, no doubt, attracts i 
by the mystical character of the Irvingite faith. He was, of th 
visitor at Madame Bunsen’s, and she thus describes him in he pe 
diary : mee 
I 

We saw one day a remarkable man, Thomas Carlyle—not the auth of th 

of the French Revolution, but a member of a new sect, and called Th ‘The 
Apostle of Germany. You would expect an impostor or a madman, bi hich 
we found him neither—a man and a gentleman, amiable, intelligent, amt | by h 
I believe, truly pious and well intentioned. This Mr. Carlyle has been in ; 
Germany, known many people in Berlin, and has written a book’ on | part 
Germany, containing more truth both in praise and censure than has be triou 
told, I should think, by anybody who has yet treated the subject. i 
In calling the attention of people to this curious story of the sl 
two Thomas Carlyles and their early connexion with my family, of # 
I have met with nothing but good-humoured incredulity. 9 Finny 


old gentleman simply said to me: ‘ You have mixed them e 
mixed them up—yes—up.’ I produced dates, I produced m 
I turned up the letter quoted in Froude’s Life of the ae 
which was written fifteen years after the death j wis 
Advocate; but this left people quite unconvinced, and “ait 
looked upon as a sort of amiable weakness on MY part toa 
that the two men were friends of my ereat-grandfather. a 
I was myself at first inclined to think that ues nae 
ground for Carlyle’s suspicions until I read in the 4 ae ye 
the 14th of May 1881 the article dealing with the su) pie 
Rey. H. G. Graham, the brilliant author of S i 
Scotland, written soon after the publication PaE j 
Memorials. He warmly espoused the cause 0 
Advocatę against such unjust aspersions, 
the folly of such a supposition about a ma 
imagining, much less doing, a shabby action. sae 
a prolific author, one at least of his works & ae 
editions. He was an accomplished linguist feud ing Y 
and much-beloyed gentleman, of whom his fe eb j 
‘as a man of the rarest genius and hiene e e 
There seems to be some excuse for Mrs. 
rmany- 


3 Phe Moral Phenomena of Ge 
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ton é was no doubt genuinely deceived : he probably 
w of the existence of ‘ the Apostle of Germany,’ and 
he conclusion, on meeting him at Berlin and seeing 
o much attention, that he must be impersonat- 
That there could be two men of the same 

o ing the g i 
and both of them well known in Germany, was a suppo- 
Be he never waited to contemplate. It is more than probable 
a et mistakes did occur ; how could it be otherwise? The author 
Revolution, irascible and impatient as he was, may 


d | atthe French ; ; 
a f favo been put to some inconvenience occasionally through a 


et tiresome confusion of their names. 
It is only justice to the dead to point out that the less known 


| of the two was always careful to sign his books and pamphlets 
if ‘Thomas Carlyle, Advocate.’ This practice, combined with his 
wi |. high character and the estimation in which he was so justly beld 
| by his distinguished contemporaries, should convince any im- 
| partial person that he never deliberately impersonated his illus- 
a} trious namesake. I visited his grave last summer. An austere, 
mpretentious stone marks the spot where he lies in the peaceful 
w | churchyard of Albury in Surrey. This beautiful picturesque 
village was at one time the principal scene of the conferences 
a af the apostles of the Irvingite Church, and one can scarcely 
-| magme a more secluded romantic place for meditation. 


O! Albury, most honoured of the King 
And Potentate of Heaven, whose presence here 


he We daily look for! In thy silent halls 
5 aR servants sought, and found such harmony ; 
i f blessed expectation, as did fill p ar 


|, Their hearts with lively joy.... 


Sopuy Hath. 


“ The brother-in-law of Sterling. 
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FEDERAL HOME RULE AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 


THE debate on the Government of Ireland Bill in the House cf 
Lords has directed much attention to the proposal of Hom 
Rule All Round, or (to use a phrase the correctness of whi 
has been somewhat pedantically questioned) of a ‘Feder’ | 
system of Government for the United Kingdom. The purposed | 
this article is not to set forth the arguments for that proposal, cor 
vincing as they are to me, but, assuming the idea of Federalism 
to be sound, to consider what form it, would have to take, ani 
whether the proposals of the Government of Ireland Bill a 
consistent with it. 

It is, I suppose, evident that in any federal scheme the 
several constituent parts of the federation must stand in the 
same relation to the federation as a whole; this means on 
the case of each province (to use the Canadian term) the distnou 


tion of functions as between the federal and the provinc! 
It does n 
e 


provincial legislature need be the same. , 
necessary that its financial relations to 
should be the same. 

I propose to deal with the distribution of fu 
would be requisite in a federal scheme 
so far as that can be dealt with without en 
of fnance, which no doubt, in this as 1m 


5 e f detail. 
are at all comparable, presents great ME a soon be 


provinces to be considered are three only—n@ 
cluding Wales, Scotland as a w i ; 
is only when the matter has been pone ae 

the problem of separate treatment for Uls ao 
of any of the three kingdoms) can be oo Rg eo allotted | 
The question of what functions sa Ro thi 

rovincial authorities (executive and ee ae gisting 
simplified by the uncontested principle tha i s 
~~ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 
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ment must retain unabated legal supremacy over all matters 34 
Parliame r. Whatever efficacy this may have as a ‘safe- a 
whatsoeve Pet abuse of power by a provincial authority, it a 
rd e eie to assign wide powers to the provincial Parlia- 4 
renders 1 P he risk that hereafter the Federal Parliament 


ment without t 
lbe hampered in some wholly unforeseen way by legal impedi- i 
wi 


ments designed for another purpose, and be legally incompetent 
i do what by common consent it ought to do. 

The question whether the powers of the provincial legislature 
should be bestowed in the form of specifically enumerated powers, 
or in the form of a general power of legislation with specifically E 
enumerated exceptions, can be safely left till there is agreement fe 
as to what in substance the distribution of functions is to be. a 
It is really a question of words. 

It may be well also to point out here the distinction between 
the two questions, over what range of subjects should the power 
of a provincial legislature extend, and what restrictions (if any) 
should be placed upon it as to the character of the legislation 
which it may pass within the range of those subjects. A few 
illustrations will make this clear, A legislature might have power 
to legislate as to all matters of education but be restricted from 
legislating in such a manner as would give an advantage in the 
schools to one form of religious teaching ; it might have power 
Ne the whole field of criminal law and judicial procedure but 
ae from authorising torture; it might have power to 
els as to all matters of internal trade and industry and the 
aoe of its country’s resources but be restricted from 

ng bounties on production. 

Us Meee light is thrown on the details of the question before 
cal ang Neo of other federations under different geographi- 
eo 'storical conditions, or by considerations of general 
that lection example, theoretic considerations might suggest 
aitiage, y touching fundamental institutions of society, such 
Sani one an eminently fit matter to be kept in federal 
8 might b orty-five or more marriage laws of the United 
other; ee e adduced as an example of the evils which might 
tave u oath e- But, in fact, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
MWilating ne Union different marriage laws, and the idea of — 
RE the eee 1s outside ‘practical politics.” DA: 
tes that the thr case we must of necessity be guided 

Dect ee kingdoms are, to a large extent anc 


en : m any matters, governed by distinct 
Slatig » and that there is a considerable 


ata ception, ou though by a single Parliamer 
nee ot the Tule, so far as matters 
> ee ed, Or a sin le ar a 
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to exercise authority in all the three kingdoms, or for 
a singh 


statute to apply to all three. 

I propose to examine, in the light of this fact, the di 
of functions between the provincial and federal auth 
would be effected, when the ‘reserved matters’ had b 
ferred, by the last Government of Ireland Bill, whi 
respect differs little from the two preceding Bills. 
consider how far this distribution of functions fits the caseg of 
England and Scotland. I shall lastly discuss some aspects : 
the problem in regard to Ulster. ý ae 

The Government of Ireland Bill keeps to the Imperial Parli- 
ment sole authority over certain matters, the Crown, the Nay 
and Army, &c., foreign affairs, and the like, as to the reservation | 
of which there can be no controversy. It treats in the sam 
way certain matters (lighthouses and trade marks are example! 


Stributin Ff i 
orty tht fF tyne 
Cen tran, 
ch in this 
I shall then 


which might conceivably be assigned to a provincial legislature, e 
but which it is obviously convenient not so to assign. To this | Dist 
I shall have to refer later. It further keeps to the Imperial q 
Parliament, for temporary purposes, and during a period o of tk 


transition, a number of matters called ‘the reserved matters, Exe 
which in what follows I may treat as assigned to the Ins 
Parliament. depa 


Subject to the above exceptions and the general exception Eng 
of matters not solely relating to Ireland, the Irish Bee 
has general legislative power. Where any matter is pa% pern 


within the authority of the Irish Parliament, the Bill oo 
plates and makes provision for the exercise of exec ae ‘ 
in regard to that matter by an ‘ Executive Council’ of ee, À ag 
responsible to the Irish Parliament, though Dae ae Rul 
for Imperial and Irish departments to make such wie We a chan 
ments as they please for the discharge of functions © 
through officers of the other, when that is cone h 
The legislative functions thus assigned to the 2m8 recisi fF Whi 
ment would be hard to classify or enumerate with Be m ae 
The easiest and probably most instructive way of respon E vith 
survey of them is to go through the chief of the co | 
executive functions. A af cen fo ig 
As I have already suggested, the exte POA R 
mental functions of Government are now performoi ing hot Pg te 
for England and for Ireland is a good clue oe ig to be? 
legislative functions an Irish Parliament, A ia pre OH Fs 
must almost of necessity exercise. The follo Pan ich 8r ; 
partmental functions of the Government in PAU rely dist a 
at the present time discharged in pee a of the cooly f a ; 
authorities not responsible to any depa 


h of ae | 
Governmen 


ry Trish 


t to which 


A ah te 
t except (and that only in pirt: i i o i 
The various: le rasu tis kid GARMORS AE n Haridwar TO 


i 
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-of justice, including the appointment of judges, magis- 
tration “she conduct of prosecutions and other suits on behalf 
rates, Sn and the exercise of the prerogative of mercy; the 
of the gof the Home Office (and of local authorities in England) 
g J to the control of the police, and of prisons, 
a en hools, &c. ; the control of lunatics; the whole of the 
industrial schoo’, : 

tions of the Board of Education, of the Local Government 
Baa (including, of course, poor-law and sanitation), of the 
all of Agriculture and Fisheries, of the Board of Works and 
some other ancillary departments, such as the Stationery Office, 
and of the National Health Insurance Commissioners; and the 
functions of the Board of Trade in regard to bankruptcy and 
the winding-up of companies only. 

To these must be added the functions of certain Irish depart- 
ments which have no counterpart in England, and of which the 
chief aro: The Land Purchase Commissioners; the Congested 
Districts Board. 

The Government of Ireland Bill contemplates that the whole 
oi these should at once or eventually become subject to the Irish 
E Council and the Irish Parliament. 

‘will, I think, hardly be suggested that any of the Irish 
ai above referred to could conveniently be merged in 
a x T departments, or that, if there be any Home Rule at all, 
nue while remaining purely Irish, should remain 
Bat if a a outside the control of the Irish Executive Council. 
prely Tris > admitted that these matters should be subject to 
Magnitude of Pee I should like to point out the extreme 
fase which e admission, for it may safely be said that the 
Rule applie Was at first most commonly made against Home 
Change 2 S more forcibly to this than to any other contemplated 


erty eS eh Oe ee 


If, h 


Tish, pO: a particular branch of the administration is to be 


Which jg pona follow almost of necessity that the legislation 
at must Aa a kind that the experience of that depart- 
Within g- Pe the principal guide in framing it, should be — 


: * Competence of the Irish Legislature to which that — 


ng mein Ra illustration, though a trivial one, of the sort of reason 
Prone, Uections aaa it necessary, now as under any future system, thal 
tye! be reser 3 be exercised locally which would at first sight appear — 
X vtip oBAtive i to a central authority. The illustration is the exercis 
the mercy. It appears that a very large number, of the c 

8 done is exercised im Ireland arise in the following 
by oth, to Irish salmon fisheries by poaching, committed 


es th 
E they sh 


SE Raa 


$ -Lieni 
7 te 


iy 
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An 
Executive is responsible ; and under the provisions of the G 
ment of Ireland Bill this would be so. Oven. 
It may be well here to try to indicate rou 
to which this would introduce a divergence not DOW act i 
prevailing’ between legislation for Ireland and legislatj ually 
England. It is well known that in regard to poor-law i i 
and other similar matters of local government, education ae ' 
ture, fisheries, land tenure, and some other matters Tish a q 
English legislation now proceed, and must proceed, on a 
distinct lines—e.g. to take only an illustration which may A t i 
already known, our Public Health Acts do not apply to Ireland, 
But, on the other hand, owing to the fact that the Common Iar 
and Equity run in Ireland, and that Irish judicial institutions | 
are of English origin, there is a large field of law, comprising, 
indeed, most of what is sometimes called ‘lawyer’s law,’ in | 
which English and Irish legislation go together at present far 
more closely than English and Scotch legislation. 
One large portion of such legislation comes under the ove | 
lapping headings of Law of Property, Conveyancing Law, Lar 
of Inheritance and Succession. As to this, it may be observed, 
by way of example, that the Settled Land Acts, the Conveyancing 
and Law of Property Acts, and the Trustee Acts apply to Ireland, 
though not to Scotland. Prima facie some loss to the cause of 
law reform might.be expected if such matters are dealt with by 
a subordinate legislature of possibly inferior standing; but thi 
is likely to be compensated by the increased time and attention 
that can be devoted to such matters, especially when it 15 a 
sidered that in matters of this kind, which are settled bira 
a few legal authorities and not by general Parliamentary 6 
cussion, one Parliament can very readily adopt, 4° the ents 
Zealand Parliament is incessantly doing, the latest mpor” f 
enacted by another. Anyway, this is not a matter of t 
importance. 


Bhly the exte 


Ww of 
More importance attaches to criminal law and to n i 
evidence and of procedure. But here also legislature anp f 
imitate one another (New Zealand following English & 
and vice versa). Moreover, in these provinces of law ot f 
of circumstances and national character and ied Jaw df 
a good deal. As it is, the important reform F he sam? H 
evidence, made in 1898, does not apply to Ireland; : | 
the case with the Act of 1908 which instituted f he il! f 
Criminal Appeal in England. (The former does, e af? | = 
oes not, apply to Scotland.) po tras 
: The aer of Ireland Bill contemplates oe of cat 
to the Irish Executive, so far as Treland is Faecal rela?” | 
functions which are now performed for Engl = 


LS ba a E 
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„a chief of these are: The functions of the Home Office 
mh yee to factories and workshops and mines and quarries: 
d n factions of the Board of Trade in regard to railways and 
7 Bie, harbours, conciliation in labour disputes, labour ex- 
i Fees, and the registration of companies; the functions of the 
i Development Commissioners and of the Roads Board; the 
nL E fanctions of the Post Office in regard to postal and telegraphic 
mi | communication within Ireland, and to savings banks. 


In all these cases the transfer of administration is of less 


i importance than the transfer (in practice, and notwithstanding 
ni, | the power remaining 1n the Imperial Parliament) of legislative 
Aw functions in regard to the matters concerned. It is obvious that | 
Ons in regard to, at any rate, the chief of these matters, the depart- 
ng, ments in London must, as it is, act through local Irish stafs, | 
in and the already existing local staff would, in most cases, be the l 
far | most important part of the new Irish department, or division l 
| ofa department, to be formed. There are obvious causes both 
w | of gain and of loss in efficiency to be apprehended from the 
aT proposed change, and it is idle to speculate as to which will | 
ed, eventually predominate. English and Irish expert officials would - 
ing presumably confer with one another on technical matters, much 
nd, as the surveyors and sanitary inspectors of local authorities do 
oi tow. In some departments, such as the Labour Exchanges, 
t am correspondence between the English and Irish depart- . 
x Sond necessarily go on, and the difference made by the 
on or ieee supreme control would be likely to amount to little 
i | AA See: of legislative functions in regard to these 
af | them the cone: in some cases, be a serious matter. In some of 
ois | property nae acrations already advanced in regard to the law 
st [| Ment in a tits conclusive ; if, for instance, some great improve; 
hardly be pany law should be devised in England, it would 
of But ip Possible for an Irish Parliament to lag far behind. 


tdcrationg a cases, especially that of factory law, these con- 
D this ‘co ough they do apply, are not decisive. 

Use, fie nnexion it must be remembered that there are, of 

Uumeras S of possible future legislation which the foregomg 


I O departments of State fails to suggest. es 


iscussing, oth ikely which, aiming 
Ment Sing, others are likely which, æ $ 
Oration of private morals, the better care o: z 
sso- £ broken-d : uld n 

S0 own persons, or the like, wi 

the de ; x 
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Ap 
the development of the resources of Ireland js legislat; k 
kind essentially provincial and Irish, in regard to AA ta 
very ımportant that Ireland should stand on her own f ih it | 
The great possible disadvantage of assignin 3 te . 
as factory legislation to the Irish Parliament te i males J 
from what is said to happen in the United States : Re 
State in America seeks to maintain a harmful co ackway 
between its own manufactures and those of other Seen 
tolerating conditions of labour which the legislature an d 
advanced States represses or would wish to repress. In a 
mitigation of the danger hereby indicated, it must be si thi 
the labour element in English and Scotch politics is probably 
strong enough to prevent Great Britain from being dragged back 
in this manner, and that the real damage done by this sort of 
competition falls mainly on the unfair competitor. Moreover, 
there is a consideration on the other side to which, in view | 
the probable tendency of future legislation, great weight belong. | 
It must be remembered that conditions of labour which may b | 
suitable to Englishmen or Scotchmen, with their temperament, 
habits, and standard of living, may be wholly unsuitable to Irish: 
men, and that it might prove in future a great wrong to Treland 
to be tied in these matters to Great Britain. Thus it has ben 
urged, rightly or wrongly, that the rate of 6s. a week for Old 
Age Pensions is in Ireland excessive. Thus also a limitation o 
hours which might work well in this country might be quit 
unsuitable to the less concentrated Irishman. Bin 
It is useless to speculate as to whether, in gi a 
department of legislation, the disadvantage of a possibly e 
standard of efficiency, or the advantage of a pt ee 
correspondence with local needs will, in the long run, affair 
Nevertheless, if any considerable part of the ae ie 
of Ireland is to be placed in the hands of an Irish ee east 
legislature at all, there would seem to be over aa a 
why such a matter as that of factories and workshops tra of 
the matters above mentioned which come under we Fe le 
the Board of Trade) should also be placed in their 3 aimi f 
more important internal affairs of a State, though on di erl 
trative convenience they may be distributed bee 
departments of the same Executive Government, 7 
so separable that this distinction could work we: authority, i 
ments were no longer parts of a single ezean i ; 
that the legislative control of such affairs oe 
division. For example, the question of the P pelt 
youth for the work of life is one which peel had not 4 l 
Jealt with by an executive or a legislature aa j 
both of education and of factory ma in ee 
ho read, $49, 'theichaptor son wna NEN, Haridwar pe 
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| = Commission without seeing how intimately this single i 
D, r-ba voncerns alike the several departments which deal re- ¢ 
i problems with poor-law, police, education, agriculture, labour 
A e and labour statistics, factories, &c. Any of the most 3 


ons that could be suggested from the proposed 
er to the Irish authorities might, in the future, 
rove & Serious impediment to the Trish Executive and Parlia- 
Beat in dealing, as it ought to deal, with the domestic problems 
if Ireland, while the transfer of the powers which were still 
allotted to Irish authorities would be a corresponding impediment 
to the supreme Government and Parliament if they attempted 
to deal with such problems for Ireland. Moreover, from the 
political point of view, in the narrower sense of the word political, 
itis obvious that any serious exception from the proposed powers 
of the Irish authorities would from the first be a cause of friction 
between the Irish and the Imperial authorities, a cause of ill-will 
and continued agitation, and would detract greatly from the relief 
which the Imperial authorities should obtain from a devolution of 
burdens. 

This survey of the functions which it is proposed to assign 
to Irish authorities need not be carried into further detail; it is 
ean for example, to consider here the question of the 
ie the one matter in which this part of the recent Bill 
man rom the two preceding Bills. Tt seems clear that the 
relate A to this part of the Bill which can be seriously urged 

Ra A z matters of minor importance. ia 
briefly any OTE may be further illustrated by considering 
mperial hand e functions which the Bill proposes to retain 1n 
the lightho nds. For example, there are obvious reasons why 
Coasts. of ae &e., on the coast of Ireland and the adjacent 
Authority ae Britain should be in the hands of a single 

Ve the faint, x no Englishman, Scotchman, Or Irishman can 
shoulg be est interest in desiring that that single authority i 
f "b oa Scotch, or Irish. Among the matters which — 
| Possible Ses ae hand over to Irish authorities it is, with the — 

2Y importa Ot of the Post Office, impossible to find one 
ew aes Pa which stands in an approximately similar po 

e latter Sas yes of hesitation to hand over any one 

aci E to Trish authorities is distrust of Trish i 
18 most _ Justice, and it is obvious that hesitation on t 

= Justified in the case of precisely those 
Y come ; administration of justice, which m 
me Into Irish É Ta 2 
3 ands if there is to be 
“all be rem : t COE 
Sho embered, however, that 


8 
ula fall within the 
Publis D. P 


important omiss! a 


allotment of POW 
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wholly free from restrictions as to the cha 
1t may pass in regard to those matters. 
k The question how far the case of 
these respects to that of Ireland can be v j 
What has been said as to the departmental 1A 
ment which are exercised in Ireland by authorities di 
those which exercise them in England is true al ; 
with only one exception of importance—namely, th 
is a Board of Agriculture and a Board of Fisheries for Scotland 
certain powers of the English Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries—namely, those for the suppression of contagious dis. 
eases (and possibly also some other of its powers), extend to 
Scotland as well. Scotland also, like Ireland, has departments 
peculiar to itself, of which the chief is the Scottish Land Court. 
In the matter of legislation, though the circumstances of Scotland 
have not, like those of Ireland, called for a great amount of 
legislation of a special character, the ordinary course of legisla- 
tion tends to be more distinct in the case of Scotland than in the 
case of Ireland, owing partly to greater original differences in 
the administrative and judicial systems, and still more to the 
fact that our systems of common law and equity have no validity 
across the Border. 
The short answer to the question whether the same pow! 
could, with advantage, be given to a Scottish Executive and 
Parliament, as it is proposed to give to the Irish Executive and 
Parliament, is that if Scottish members of Parliament cons 
Home Rule, it is already known that they would demand i 
substantially these powers should be given, and that no fe 
willing in principle to grant Scottish Home Rule would 1 
objections about. any important detail. aminis 
It does not appear that there would be any great & depart 
trative inconvenience even in the transfer to 4 sc ae 
ment of the powers of our Board of Agriculture and ne that 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. poa distanci 
at a few points English railways penetrate for a sho iges 2 
into Scotland or Scotch railways into England ™ 
important difficulty. import f 
ae is a curious but unimportant fact that at least oe iE ation i 
Scottish department (that of Education) has its loca y 


racter of the laws whip 


Scotland corresponds i 
answered, 
of gover. 
tinct from 
80 of Scotland 
at though thers 


a less 
in London and not in Edinburgh. It is none the 
Scottish. e 

Tt follows, of course, that the powers of pe nee 


d legislature would be on the same lines. + in 
Dae required in our public departments. Ne ie 
of them arise from the fact that the Lord Cha {oP 


of an 
pelieve, @ much overworked officer) has ee Thou 


and duties also robin are Bur APENE R cSleAton, - 
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. Chancellor of Great Britain, he has not, I believe 
jord High ially relating to Scotl i 
; nt duty specially relating to Scot and. The Home 7 
a a small sub-department concerned with an 4 
ral matter—namely, the bestowal of honours ; and the Lord- 
t of Ireland 1s, I believe, in some formal respects, 
to the Home Secretary. The Board of Trade has P 
departments (certainly the Marine department and a 
deals with patents) which are Imperial in their 
character. (AS it is, the President of the Board of Trade is a 
Minister with too many heterogeneous duties.) On the whole, 
ihe changes of machinery necessitated by Home Rule for England 
sould not be of a formidable kind. Into the enormous political 
question raised by the mention of Home Rule for England I shall 
not here enter. 
It has been shown that as between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland there is a very real and important cleavage already in 
matters both of administration and of legislation. No portion 
af any one of these three kingdoms is marked off from the rest 
of that kingdom by any cleavage which is in the least degree 
aaa with this. There is one Act of Parliament (perhaps 
ine ae Highlands of Scotland, just as there are 4 
io ie eee ; indon only. There are several Acts applying 
North enumer s Sand Monmouth only, but they are hardly 
England or § a This being so, the proposal to parcel out 
tie main cotland or Ireland apart from Ulster into provinces 
the magnitud purposes of domestic government is one of which 
associations T concealed by the fact that it has no exciting 
t has often 3 national aspirations or national antipathies. 
Tho haye for poe spoken of, but only apparently by speakers 
© matters a moment forgotten the vast difference between 
; thoge dealt with by any legislature and central executive 
Om Ulster ij wath by local government authorities. Apart 
be gained p S Impossible to point out advantages which would 
weed to nay One of the provinces which it might be pro- 
bees & : a is not even true that separate provincial 
Sater buy eee es parts of England, would have a very much 
Tonja > 20 ol work than a legislature for the whole of 
2 > Since the existing organisation of the Civil Service 
ftansog ve been brok 8 org a2 ieil 
nding an T en up and destroyed, to a degree y 
Kingdoms, custurbance of it which Home Rule for the 
Would bo Ould cause, their difficulty in discharging the 
ent in ae eatly increased. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
do no = td to the Highlands and Nationalist feeling 10 
cept any Present take a form which would demand < 
Mtg ate left el of this nature. jz 
a? Yothing "1th the question of Ulster alone. 
~ ioc the HBG PE TENSESO WE 


ofice 
Jape! 
Jieutenan 
responsible 
one or two 
that which 
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it an insurmountable t rea ; 
e task to create a gislaturg a 


1 distinct le 
executive for Ulster or some part of it 


on the line A ob | 
cated as those which Home Rule for the three Bie e en 
have to follow. But the present political situa wu far 


tion must he 4 feare 
ome Rule for meni 
ght in giving ofla 

part of it, ang f ti 
d encounter the 


faced, and it is this: If the present project of H 
Ireland were to be dropped, and a Bill were brou 
Home Rule, on the same lines, to Ulster, or a 
to the rest of Ireland separately, that Bill woul 
opposition of an absolutely united Ireland. 
Now, is there any measure of devolution that can be gy. 
gested of a kind differing in principle from the scheme of Hone 
Rule indicated above, that is to say of a kind which vil not he | 
involve the creation of legislatures with executives responsible 
to them, discharging within their respective provinces the 
principal functions of internal government? The matter has diffe 
been under discussion for twenty-seven years; and it is certan | good 
that during that time many capable men, including the Prime Irela 
Minister and several members of the present Cabinet, ani | tos 
several members of former Unionist Cabinets, have considered | dm 
this question. No suggestion has yet been made, and it seems ae 
probable that none can be made. ; r 
We seem, then, to be driven inexorably to this issue : E 
the objection of Ulster to Home Rule for Ireland is s0 TH 
founded and so important that we must reluctantly but oe 
abandon altogether the idea of devolution and of the Be 
of an Imperial Parliament, or it is so far ill-founded g A 
portant that, notwithstanding it, the project of PA ; 
Rule must be pressed forward, with such minor a ould 
any, as people in Ulster may desire against particuiar that 
to themselves which they apprehend. i 


of very bigh ee 


This question of safeguards is perhaps not the realtf af f sbo 
importance, for the people who believe most m ve the salè Ten 
the dangers will have least confidence in the See of Uie ifte 
guards. But it is possible that, since the atten x sme Fil Toul 
men has so far been directed to the defeat as consider? = 
altogether, this subject has not yet received adequ Ulster ec 


se E 
tion. If the passage of the Bill is once assured, pa for th | Cony 
men who entertain real fears (as distinct oa a maj 
political capacity of Southern and aie emi I apprehen iB 
able to define the particular dangers which they T conscii 
to suggest means of protection against E 
legislation is feared, it is possible that, na sphere of t A i 
range of subjects which shall fall within B p pibited; ie 
Parliament, legislation of that nature inout risk Of WF ted 
t it cannot be altogether prohibited w way, it 8, ad 
tee i in some unintended ‘tion SH 
hands of the legislature in some w rtain defini 4 
nacted that. legisla tiomicasaang RAG EB Aae Haridwar 5 
e = 


t restricting ey f 
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ho assent of the Crown till opportunity had been 
adress against it from either House of the Imperial 
; Probably, however, the danger which is most 
Pa ouritism and exclusiveness in the making of Govern- 
feared 15 intments. Against this there can be no safeguard 
Beet there is this practical guarantee that the Irish Execu- 
a il stand in need of the most capable servants that it can 
A vil that any Irish administration will have much to gain 
ail little to lose by placating Ulster. 

Lastly, what difference would it make to the effect of Home 
Rule upon Ireland, and upon the relations between Ireland and 
the United Kingdom, that Home Rule should also be given to 
Scotland and to England? ‘The difference is difficult to define, 
but it is probably felt by most people that it would be a real 
diference. On the sentimental side, which here counts for a 
good deal, it would be one thing to an Irish Loyalist to see 
Irland put in the position of a larger Isle of Man, and another 
to see her taking just the same place within the Union as is 
demanded by Scotland, a country which, in spite of its small 
rion, stands by no means in a position of subordination or 
maT to England. Certainly, too, the sense of partnership 
a relative equality with England and Scotland, in a 
Bia concerned with Imperial affairs and with little else, 
roald not meer on the minds of N ationalist Irishmen which 
Dimeric ee au if the Imperial Parliament were primarily 
md definable oe uae of Great Britain. But, in a more direct 
be just ang A y, the federal system would give a security for 
‘ould by no oth ccessful working of Home Rule in Ireland that 
that the Feder i r means be obtained. It is, of course, desirable 
matters a iani should be very cautious of interfering 
‘Uhordinate a have once been set apart as subjects for a legally 
Tent shoy ame cial Parliament, and that the Federal Govern- 
really enpa cruise its veto very sparingly, if at all; the feeling, 

» entertained, that i i t thoriti 
Psa, Bterfere S in conceivable events these authores 
Ce of co » nevertheless, be a powerful restraint anda 
the cage p idence. That feeli ld be really entertained in- 

Bins, e federat authority exci cele eee co 
Ba, 0 interests ; ority existing solety for the control of the 
mond oe the United Kingdom, and free from ot 
sip ted ap 4, 2S influences; it would not so certainl 


ot receive t 


Mainly oat Imperial Parliament and Governmen 
Grea, weed with, and chosen in view of, domestic « 


eg 2S wi = ee and, in their still overburdened con 
; a C ef the sense that at least they need ni 
Ireland. E 
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THE PRESENT POSITION op 3 
CHRISTIANITY al 

fi 

a 

THE recent appearance of a book? in which seven men why p 
occupy prominent positions as educators of the new generatim f 8 
come forward to defend a certain view of the world is an ever! e 
of some interest. What, I think, makes it specially interesting th 
is that the view defended purports to maintain unimpaired tk | ti 
essential truth embodied in the Christian tradition, andisyts | q 
strikingly different in many respects from what was taken i Y 


be Christianity half a century ago. The book is a sign of grei q 
changes that have taken place in the world of thought, th al 
shaking of much that was once held to be eternal. Is it alsa tk 
sign that the shaking has left the foundations of the Christ ca 
faith still strong? 

Whether the faith of the Christian Church be based u/i a 


reality or be a mere delusion, there can be no question as ae, : 
existence of Christianity as a fact in the world. Of a aa : 
viduals composing the human race at this moneys ie 
conventionally described as 1913 a.D., many millions stu pii i 


s os 108 
to hold Christian beliefs. Of these millions a oe a | 
really do hold Christian beliefs. A large ns ae yok fl 
the other hand, openly repudiate them. Neither be 


aia 4 8 
therefore whose aim is to make all the world Christe ol lb 
people whose aim is to eradicate Christianity from Raat The f 
claim that their efforts have so far reached cone ae nity si 
verdict of history has not yet been pronounced ; t the Y a 
neither won the whole of mankind nor gone ike p i a 
the ancient religions of Egypt and Babylon. the ope? ents ; 
of things is felt both by Christians and w P : 
Christianity to be transitional. Transitiona ae Ih 
is the question. a NE RG: ; ee n ae 
= eae answer that question largely 10 ee for a a 
convictions as to what is abstractly true- n | 


: ` tong is not 4 H oe 
to believe that the strength of his convictions 18 © sot | : 


1 Foundations: a Statem f 
by Seven Oxford Men- M 
CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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efore which contrary beliefs in other people must go 
like ninepins. A predicter naturally assumes the old 
es that Truth is great and will prevail—an assumption 
me a Christian must logically expect to be justified in the 


aa though it entails a somewhat questionable act of faith 
Bho part of an Agnostic or Rationalist. Is mankind, the 


py-product of a haphazard world, necessarily determined in the 
direction of truth rather than pleasant or profitable error? There 
are, indeed, among those who repudiate Christianity men of an 
aristocratic cast of mind, who would scorn to desire any con- 
frmation for their case from popular success. Anything like 
counting heads seems to them an irrelevant, and even vicious, 
procedure in questions which ought to be settled by pure reason. 
Such men would readily admit that Christianity may be on the 
eve of fresh triumphs, without thinking any the better of it for 
that. And one must surely allow that for every honest person 
the question ‘Is Christianity true or false?’ is a more important 
question than ‘Is Christianity a winning or a losing cause?’ 
Yet to whichever camp one belongs, this latter question has a 
quasi-historical interest ; and even if it is unworthy of a reason- 
able being to make his own beliefs depend upon the suffrage of 
the crowd, we should be inhuman if we did not care how a 
cause which we held true prospered among our fellow-men. 
an huge, complicated world, the sum of countless inter- 
ee Preece, a web of millions of individual purposes, 
abrupt T jae that are often dark till they issue in apparently 
OMe San P osions—incalculable, changeful, exhaustless—which 
each man See more than a little way into its working? _ What 
time, will Sees, when he attempts to read the signs of bis own 
chanced ee doubt depend largely upon what things he has 
observes, Sa and the peculiar angle from which he 
es, that ma however, he gives a candid report of what he 
be added 4 ay have its value as one personal contribution to 
of the volume of testimony. e 
a confronting every observer is that the divi- 
ör hristians and non-Christians is not peculiar to 
aad at al Social grade or level of culture, but exists everywhere 
s. 


2 te 
on. bet 
a 


, dividing off a higher part ot 
© part below, but as a vertical one runni 


' - 
Ra top to base. On the very | g” 
e © lead the advance, as origi 
various departments of | 
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Christians and opponents of Christianity ar : \ 
at the bottom, among the most PER E od Go by Side, J 
are those who seem to themselves to have come into ee ther 
the great Reality in Christianity, and those for whore 
order of things is without meaning. This state of things he: 
seem at first sight to be equally favourable and equall ei 
favourable to the claims of Christianity and to those of i 
alism. It is really more unfavourable to the Rationalist, a 
for a plain reason. Christians do not assert that their belief i 
arrived at as a scientific inference from universally Tecognised 
data, in such wise that a man has only to be learned enough in 
order to be shut up to the Christian conclusion. If among th 
data which determine the belief are certain special experiences 
of the inner life, certain special perceptions of value, which 
come independently of the particular individual’s amount oi 
knowledge or culture, then there is no difficulty in understand: 
ing that the division between Christians and non-Christians 
should appear at all levels. The Rationalist, on the other hand, | 
does claim that his objection to Christianity is based upm 
scientific knowledge; he does claim that a man has only to be 
learned enough in order to be logically bound to deny the trath 
of Christianity ; for him, therefore, it is a really awkward fact 
that Christianity should find adherents among people at the el 
level. According to his theory it is intellectual ene 
which causes the decay of Christianity ; if so, we to i 
withering away begin from the top of tho mountain. nA 
is to-day, flourishing at the very highest level. What hope; 
is there of its speedy extinction lower down? 
There are various ways in which the Ra 
with this phenomenon. One way is to pretend t 
exist, to talk as if no educated person wer 
be a Christian. This is the way of bluff; il it 
more candid and serious among the opponents 0 ae f 
to be unworthy, and is only successful in any Pi ike 
with the credulous and the young- Loyally z Z whid 
facts, the Rationalist may try to explain U S instance m ii 
leaves his position undamaged. He may, ‘© vitiate ma T 
the extent to which unreason and Oba $ l p 
judgment; even when a man is learned oe especially $ 
proper data before him, sentiments and Seinen ad 
bred in him by the associations of his cài rocess of i2 
lent tradition, may enter in to corrupt a P pinion } 
amour propre may lead him to cling to a terbury: 1% 
i e committed. The Archbishop of Can Ben 
Sel 4 announce that he had been brought © of di 
could Robertson, without some sac pe 
of Mr. J. M. Re eo : : Sais 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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, we shall reflect that it is not Christians only whose 
judgments are apt to be vitiated by personal prejudice. To many 
le Mr. J. M. Robertson’s writings seem monuments of 
Bec and obstinacy, and one cannot imagine that it would 
be exactly easy for him to announce that he had been brought 
over to the views of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Considering 
the large play which irrational feelings have in all of us, modesty 
and self-examination comes amiss to no one, whatever opinion 
he may stand for; and it may perhaps temper our confidence, 
when we are ready by some facile psychological explanation to 
dispose of the opinion held by people equally well informed with 
ourselves, to remember that they in all probability have taken 
our explanation into account, when they analysed the grounds 
of their own belief, and tried to make allowance for those dis- 
tubing factors. Do we really suppose that any intelligent 
Christian has not been aware of something so obvious as the 
Power of childish association or the influence of environment 
Md not asked himself continually how far such things have 
entered illegitimately into the formation of his personal beliefs? 
eae feel it unfair to deny that an intelligent Rationalist 

= csionally feel a doubt shoot through his mind: ‘ Sup- 


‘ing, after all, Christians should have got nearer to the Truth 
Q I have ! 2 to} 


There is a 
an, Ba out 
F rs; lan} 

3 Place $ ty an 


71 


7 3 
a : P, it is poor comfort to point out that th 

any fe 1s unaffected. And if an irreconcilable conflic 
sed old, the ordinary ‘educated ’ man, who po 


T Scien à general acquaintance with the resul 


a 
gl her hangs note that Christianity has 
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nt indeed { 
earned jus 7 its 


of the mountain may consist largely of men emine 
their learning or scientific knowledge, but not | 
those fields which matter. The Christian is ther 
: 3 efore 
the mark when he points to this or that distinguished med 
asks whether So-and-so is not both a savant and a baka a the 
Rationalist will want to know in what direction his leu ; i 
He would have no difficulty in admitting that a man ae 
the European authority on beetles or Byzantine Greek and 8 
same time a devout Christian. ‘ 
Perhaps this fact is not enough recognised either on the 
Christian or the anti-Christian side. The objections brovett 
against Christian belief are drawn from some few of the many 
fields of knowledge; in the great majority of fields there is m 
conflict, because there is no contact. And what exactly, we may 
ask for ourselves, are the fields in which conflict occurs to-day? } 
There is a common notion that it is principally in fields which 
belong to the category of Natural Science. This, I believe, is 
altogether a mistake. Such conflicts were, no doubt, prominent | 
in the past generation. Scientific Geology was irrecontilable 
with the old Hebrew cosmogonies ; Biology left no place for the 
Garden of Eden. Now, however, that the great mass of educated 
Christian opinion has come to recognise the mythological can 
of the Book of Genesis and has adjusted itself to theories ; 
Evolution, there is no longer any collision on these fields. i 
believe that there is no conflict anywhere in what 18 er 
known as Natural Science; those who speak of such @ oe 
are repeating old phrases without regard to the changes 
have made them no longer true. 
The fields in which Christianity fice to con 
those of Anthropology, Philosophy, and Experimen con: 
The ee es of Anthropology has inva O th 
parative study of religions, and this, as conducted 1 ia 
its prominent exponents, has tended to assimilate OAT 


i i er 
the other forms of religion which have por pildis sp 3 
and to represent all religion as the mere See > ristian reli a tie 
stition. It is no longer possible eres rest, and t M 


as something absolutely a 
between religion and superstition : fan 
harder to ie A special inquiry of oracio i 
field has been tbat into the origins of a A 3 
have been shown between primitive Ohne lat that P% i 
cults and mysteries which were being popie ourrent ac 
in the Mediterranean world, and theories A en 
to which a great part of Christianity wie g these 
religion taken over bodily. An ate ence Jesus i 
which denies even the historicat ©x i AO 
One CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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~ which, one must admit, has not managed to establish £ 
view ong the educated, outside a little circle of amateurs and i 

itself 97 to rise above the dignity of the Baconian theory of £ 

Beare All such theories, we note at this point, belong to 


f the anthropologist. 
e field of Philosophy that the intellectual issues A 


The anthropological attack can at the most do no more than 
create a presumption against Christianity’s unique claims; if it 
an draw Christianity into the general process of religious change 
and trace the history of its beliefs and practices, the further 
question, what real values underlie the historical process, it is no 
longer for Anthropology to answer. That belongs to Philosophy. 
The difficulties, again, which are supposed to beset Christianity 
from the standpoint of Natural Science belong not to Natural 
Science, but to Philosophy. In one form or another these diff- 
culties are all varieties of a single objection—the objection of the 
Rationalist to recognise as a force in the Universe anything of the 
nature of rational Will, anything whose operations might inter- 
fere with the rigidly fixed sequence by which one material state of 
the Universe succeeds another, according to laws out of relation 
tany Purpose or End. In its extreme form of Materialism, the 
objection denies that anything exists in the Universe, except 
tae Soverned by these purposeless invariable laws. 
5 oan is not a doctrine of Natural Science. Physics may 
itself nee of certain laws governing matter, when left to 
ae 7 T cannot assert that there is no Reality besides. 
but es ilosophical hypothesis. It may be true or false, 
ohnson ve ER no more prove it experimentally than Dr. 
stone. Mate R disprove Berkeley’s Idealism by kicking a large 
the e e in its crude form is discredited to-day with 
ich amo Class in England, but views are still prevalent 
unt to very much the same thing. The difficulty, of 


Co) Tse 


Rtistenes gene all such theories at the outset is the plain 
ci any Tate, uman and animal volition; something which seems, 


Ming eale 


this theo 


resu] 3 
* of purely material, purposeless laws, the € 
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impact of molecule on molecule in th R j 
ment in the nerves and muscles, 
Consciousness which accompanies the process as an id 
If it is only as such a shadow or accompaniment 
Laer a Consciousness can exist, 
pendently, 1t has no power of initiating anvth; . Pan 
process of the material world, it is fe o 
Christian beliefs as to God and the Soul are dela p fs 
have only to note that all these theories are not the on 4 
experimental Science, but metaphysical hypotheses Whose y if 
it belongs to Philosophy to determine. ya 
All that has been said finds special illustration in referenta 
to what is often supposed to be the great quarrel of Sciene 
with Christianity—the question of Miracles. Tt is supposed 
that ‘Science’ shows miracles to be impossible. The navet 
of the supposition will be apparent. It is alleged, for inste, 
that one rose from the dead. What can Biology say to dispor | 
it? Nothing, except that in the field of its experience it has | 
discovered no agency capable of making life return to a deal 
body. But there is no reason why it should, on the hypothesis 
of those who believe in the miracle; their whole contention i 
that the event was determined by a volition of an altogether 
exceptional kind. Biology can only speak for the field which 
it knows; it cannot pretend to give an exhaustive Ea 
of all the agencies existing in the Universe. And so vith @ h 
the other Natural Sciences. Each can exhibit the laws ee 
under normal circumstances govern its subject-matter, but be F 
the allegation of any exceptional and irruptive cause tiap 
dumb. The objections to the story that one rose E 
dead are not drawn from Natural Science, but from Phi aie 
and from Anthropology. From Philosophy, because es lite 
tion ‘No agency exists in the Universe capable Ob en 
return to a dead body ’ is a philosophical proposition. Fits 
the objection is sometimes put in the way that aaa of) 
the ‘ Uniformity of Nature.’ If by the Uniformity 
is meant the doctrine that similar effects invari Nae 
similar causes, miracles, so far from violating iz 99 0 Ole 
: £ ea none volition en ers de 
jt, since, ex hypothesi, an excepti aoea C 
into. the conditions of the particular case; eee the st oot 


clared to violate the Uniformity of Notas eee Naturo 


ble under a i prot 
for Poi pjentios 4 


e brain producing ; 
quite independently of t 


> oË mater; 
or if, existing a 


i ition i tion 
tances. This supposition is a ques i 
JI however, the philosophical Gk , pro 
g . . S 
‘racles are not those which weigh mo “al 
aa rather Anthropology than Philosophy Y 
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lous when confronted with the story of a resurrection. 
iy ‘fficulty lies in the great number of miraculous stories 
dmittedly untrue. The anthropologist is dealing 
with them perpetually in his ordinary day’s work. He expects 
them aS & natural product at certain levels of culture or 
P certain intellectual conditions. He aecustoms himself 
A estimate the testimony by which they are supported in a 
way which allows for the immense scope of imagination, in- 
vention, and credulity. It is difficult for him, when he comes 
to the miracles of the Christian Story, suddenly to apply new 
canons, to regard them as something wholly different from those 
with which he is familiar elsewhere. Even if it could be shown 
by abstract metaphysical reasoning that there was nothing in- 
herently impossible in a miracle, that would produce little effect 
upon the hardened anthropologist. His business is simply to 
stimate the evidential value of the documents produced in 
each particular case, regard being had to what his studies have 
faught him of the working of the human mind. The question 
of miracles is pethaps not central to Christianity. If one is 
convinced, for instance, that the evidence for the reanimation 
ee body of Christ is insufficient, it seems still possible to 
é me in Christ as a living Person. But so far as the question 
eee exercises men’s minds to-day, it is important, I 
conan realise that the difficulty is not made by Natural 
Tle aa even mainly by Philosophy, but by Anthropology. 
es a of Philosophy has itself many subdivisions. We 
mich, a ar considered only the metaphysical department, on 
te S we have seen, Christianity is confronted with theories 
Sou] a iten to its central beliefs concerning God and the 
belief in a theories running counter to its more peripheral 
: oes But it is not only in the metaphysical depart- 
aoe let arises. In that of Epistemology, Christianity 
Roly in Ge Which deny the validity of the mental processes 
. ~aristian faith. Christianity certainly involves beliefs 
Ny Sever ies transcending the phenomenal world. Are such 3 
f° ang *sitimate for the human mind? Agnosticism says 
again > oSticism is an epistemological theory. We 
One oe NeWers aint an nne Light, a super-intellectu 
People who deny that the experience po 
., Teal knowledge. Do the convictions inv 
Purport even to be knowledge? or is the 
Se of a different order fro: : 
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nee and ME, which are declared in some quarters to 
moral, by those, for instance, who maintain that the į 
forgiveness implies an illegitimate interference w ks 
of moral consequence ; or they are declared to be 
for instance, by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who fin 
love existing between God and a human goul ridiculous and ye | 
sive. Christianity, again, posits certain relations between E 
and men, and it is against these, described by such names i 
Slave-morality, that writers like Nietzsche have directed the 
brunt of their attack. Or, thirdly, the Christian view of a man; 
relations to himself is challenged. Self-control is derided in th 
name of the principle of Self-realisation. In all these ep. 
troversies we are not concerned with facts which can be scientif. 
cally determined, but with spiritual or moral values, whew tha 
assertion butts against assertion, and individual perception alone no 
for each man can decide. So far as there is any room for poi 
argument, there is room for systematic thought, and systemati Me 
thought in this field is called Moral Philosophy. an 

We come to the last field of inquiry in which to-day Chns 
tianity is concerned to defend itself—the field on the confines, 
as it were, between Philosophy and Natural Science, that of 
Experimental or Descriptive Psychology. A great deal has a 
written, especially in America, upon the ‘ Psychology of tea 
We cannot say that there is here any direct colon aid ‘ 
Christianity and Science. If Psychology describes ei 2 
experience, that. leaves still open the question as n Sa i 3 
and this question is no longer one for Psychology, : 


Š 5 y h weve W 
Philosophy in the sense just explained. The study, ae as: 0 


be in. 
: dea gf 
ith the chain f 
unworthy, ag 
ds the idea ¢ 


of the Psychology of Religion no doubt may create a e Just 8 ire 
position of mind unfavourable to the Core Pas chris ie 
the study of Comparative Religion tends to dep wo hig 


Ji 100, 3 
orms of relig igos = 


tianity by assimilating it to other f ( 
eae of Religion may tend to depreci abe ns AAE 
perience by assimilating it to other, none; os pith POI f te 
experience, and showing its intimate connex! nde a f 
logical conditions. Only by a confusion of pona statisti f ei 
you suppose that you have disposed of Conver 
purporting to show that it normally ane 
puberty, but it is quite true that anyone W ene ra ai 
in such statisties may find the attitude eat rightly * 
hard to maintain. We may therefore, I A ee 
the field of Psychology as one in which Chris 

eee ae I think, now taken a gen 
where Knowledge and Christianity com 
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i tainment of exception. 
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not be adduced by the Christian apologist to prove 
dge as a whole was compatible with Christianity. If 
a man had only to be learned enough as an anthro- 
. eminent enough as a philosopher or psychologist, in 
po ig reject Christianity, we could not get over that fact 
g eminent chemists or philologists who were Christians. 7 


fields could 
tbat knowle 


ourse, 
id Pa alists in any line—people who read the weekly reviews 


and discuss in club armchairs, and are interested in the serious 
Drama—and when one is considering the position of Chris- A 
tianity it might seem more appropriate to take account of the : 
general notions, more or less vague and dilettante, which float 
among this class, than of the doctrines of specialists, who are, 

alter all, a much less numerous class of men. The notions of 

that larger class find expression in the work of the poets and 

novelists and essay-writers of the day, work which from some 

points of view may be of a higher order than the books of an 

academic anthropologist or philosopher. It may be fuller of 

onginal thoughts and observations. But there is a difference 

between all such work, however brilliant, and the work of the be 
specialist in Philosophy. The difference simply is that the ? 
Philosopher has tried to think systematically about certain prob- 
lems, while the novelist or essay-writer throws out his thoughts, i 
a come, without feeling bound to co-ordinate them in a 4 
ieee But when we want to know the truth or 
ae gt ideas, it is just by ascertaining how they fit into 
an sae system of truth, how they square with other ideas 
worki ceptions, that we can find out. The philosopher is thus 
or \ Span a control, to which writers like Mr. Bernard Shaw 
iamen ee who can fling about their ideas in an easy, 
ideas N are not subject. And when we examine the 
Ye find, T eae the educated on such a subject as Christianity 
the teac in ink, that they are either fragments caught up from 
that, ip TS of professional anthropologists and philosophers, or 
tcoenise 4 Te Original perceptions, society will not ultimately 
some em as true, unless they have been incorporated in 
iti? em by methodi y j ll th 
-cism o Y methodical researchers and thinkers. All the 
tion w: Res nstianity which we encounter in ordinary conversa- 
Pol ound to be based upon certain conceptions of anthro- 


ogh, Philosophy or d fluctuating 

S We os psychology, often casual and flu i 
faction 7 are therefore brought round in the end to tbe 
p at ch has hovered before us so long : ‘How is Chris- 


Te 
: ‘athropoleas by the men who stand at the top as authorities 

t T d Ghee: Philosophy, and Psychology?” re 
® genera] so OOK, We see that these fields offer no ex 
fact which we noticed at the outset: Cl 
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isti waf o 
and non-Christians stand side by side. It is kfin i 7 \ f 
ledge and ability in these fields do not pam that kup cons 


5 (ne Ee necessari 

Christianity ; for then we should not see the non 7 lend men t f n 
1s equally plain that knowledge and ability in th Tstians, It fo bas 
not make Christian belief im ese fields d who 


ossible; for t 
see the Christians. On the hill of ia ae I 
reached, where a man can say ‘Here I a ae ovel a be gran 
cannot touch me here.’ This state of things B m a p” 
awkward for the Rationalist than for the Christian me ie 
But there is one substantial part of the Rationalist bt 
which we have not yet heard. ‘It is all very well,’ he i i a 
‘to point to a certain number of people who are Chita i 
this present moment; but you have overlooked the main wii ench 
You are judging of a movement, and you cannot take one Ther 
moment in the process by itself. To know which way things but 
are tending you must look back a little, and see the present doub 
moment in its temporal context. A vast change in thought has culty 
taken place during the last fifty years, and it is by comparing the | iwo 
Christianity of 1913 with the Christianity of 1863 that we f bard 
Rationalists can register our success. Not so much that the to di 
number of people who openly repudiate Christianity has in- mear 
creased, and that the old social stigma attaching to the ““ infidel ” It n 
is gone from polite society, but that so great a change has taken wec 
place in the inner character of what passes for Christianity tabe 
to-day. What a different thing is covered by the old label! liber 
You yourself admit that many of the beliefs which we attacke sap 
are no longer found at the top level. Which of those anthrop- a Si 
logists and philosophers whom you. claim as Christians peli ae 
in the truth of everything in the Bible or the doctrine of er, 
ing torment? The old orthodoxy, at any rate, ig not foun Ok 
the top level. Essays and Reviews would nowadays n a toda 
the surface of the ecclesiastical waters. When we £e? ca he } 
Christianity has contracted within its outside shell, He 
afford to wait a little longer till it shrivels up altogether fi Of PY. 
shell collapses. You have been driven from point to Pn aba f "Ome 
course, at each retreat you proclaimed that you Were ii w 
doning anything essential. We are afraid that oe Fe 
to make the same discovery about many things to 
still cling to-day.’ a 
The change indicated by the Rationa S fat which fo 


e should w educ 


them with searching questions. To attemp 
significance is as unwise on the part NE 
unwise on the part of the Rationalist to min T ER 
of the fact that so many people capable EA P N 
change are Christians still. There is, however $ 
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which the Rationalist’s argument left out. It is 
y over the beliefs of the Christian Church that a change 
ed during the last two generations. Of the combatants 
ho faced each other fifty years ago none stands the same. If 
who ted Christians have abandoned some of the beliefs of their 
ee ethers, time has dealt rudely with the fabric of the old 
TA Rationalism. True, the first chapter of Genesis is 
now esteemed out of date as Science, though it continues to 
nave its value as a literary monument. The Synthetic Philo- 
sophy is also out of date as Science; whether 1t continues to 
have value as a literary monument may be questioned. 

It is not as if a hesitating and hard-driven Christianity were 
enclosed by a body of opinion, vast, compact, and victorious. 
There is, no doubt, some confusion of belief within the Church, 
but outside of it what we see to-day is chaos. Hundreds, no 
doubt, start up to bear witness against Christianity; the diffi- 
culty, as it was of old in the case of the Founder, is to discover 
two whose witness agrees together. If we sometimes find it a 
tard problem What to believe, it is no less hard a problem What 
to disbelieve. Supposing that Christianity is not true, does that 
ey that every single assertion, which it implies, is untrue? 
me which are we to reject? In answer to such a question 
ia a E, from the non-Christian world, nothing but a 
- anes I once heard a cynical person describe modern 
employed b ogians by a figure which has also, I observe, been 
e said like one of the writers in Foundations. They were, 
ma S sitting in a slowly heated room, who divested 
z garment after garment, discussing the while what 


pot onl 
has pass 


™ . . 
Nag ak decency compelled them to keep on. The illustration 
| to th 

Blo. 


a ; 
a pen 1t seems to me mainly useful by its contrast 

fe eens The whole difficulty of the religious thinker 
te kas Te Tow (keeping up the figure of the parable) when 


f pei, hed nudity. To typify the actual state of things 


ĉasily ae have to imagine a kind of people who could 


inguish their clothes from their skins. While 
Ung o E keeping on the clothes which they wanted ; 
q Bt the det, WOuld be tearing off portions of their skin 
aly ae ee they were clothes. That is the religious 
Ere ; 
Who tha many, still formally members of @ Chris 
8 in ae ° rejected a mass of beliefs characteristic 
d outsiq es generations, there are not a few Ẹ 
an, ava’ cl! religious communities and abjure th 
it, Who yet h me sona 
of yet ł ave adopted as th 
e Christian tradition. 
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m g 
commoner to-day than to hear people denounce ‘ ; ! 
they mean by ‘dogma’ is any beliet which i ome Wha 
happen to have discarded. There is a type of Christian eo 
aloud that we need to turn from the ‘dogma of the OR Crie; 
to the Living Christ. But the belief in the Livin pe 
appears a dogma to the Unitarian who feels he has cot ad 
thing real in the Fatherhood of God. The conception ae 
as a Person is still dogma from the standpoint represented r 
an eminent French Protestant, the late A. Sabatier, H 
Höffding, however, the Danish philosopher, who wrote a well. 
known book on the Philosophy of Religion, Sabatier does no 
seem radical enough. Sabatier still habitually uses phrases of 
God, as if he were personal. We must give that up, Höfidin 
says, and we touch ground at last in the bare belief that the 
Universe is somehow of such a nature that ‘values will be 
conserved.’ But do we? This optimistic supposition will sem | 
a dogma to the man who holds that we know absolutely nothing 
about the Reality behind phenomena, although there is eren | 
here a possibility of dogma creeping in, if we are not careful, 
If we assert definitely that the ground of the Universe is Ur- 
knowable, we may be taxed with dogma by the man who does 
not know enough about it, even to say whether it is in its on 
unknowable or not, who will go no further than to say that 
personally does not know. It will be seen that it is no smp 
matter to get rid of Christian belief. 

The Christian Church has suffered great ch 
half-century, but it has seen around it system 4 
have its day of pride and power, and with strang> we 
into obsolescence. Spencer and Haeckel, except a tho pi 
cultured classes, are gone; Comtism is a thing ae i 
Pragmatism is already views jeu; Nietzsche ae son ised 
becoming an interesting literary phenomenon ; 


i inni i he inevitable reaction 
E aie ee Whatever weakness 


anges in the ls 


fter system aS 
idity sits 


es the nod 


ence of his popular réclame. ON el ae as eee 
Christian world may discover in Ohristianity: i it 

been able in Europe to put forward ae vanes ow 
permanence and power. And one has oe P a 


the vague and informal religiosity which Christia? e 
modern world, far outside the confines e i w 
depends for its existence upon the tra 2i = borð obi 
Church. It exhibits—to use the figure Ss E 
Ernst Troeltsch—variations played by Sees re os 
to his individual fancy upon the Christian free of beli io Pk 
But if Christianity and non-Christian | seg tho 0% ft 


jb ral r 
off into eac 


h other by all these grade F oe 
one mean by Christianity’ 2 at 
What €69F Pe ubiic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, pene 


rf 


` 
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as f ae A 
h Christian Church, in spite of the changes we have Gi 

for be e must indicate some essential thing which remains p. 


gutted, ae faith embodied in the Catholic creeds involves 
the ae that a Man who appeared among the Jews during 
the ae of the Emperor Tiberius and was executed by the 
ih 7? Government, as a nationalist pretender, stood to the rg 
fiom governing the Universe in a relation so close that it can 
bed as personal identity. And it might seem that the 
formula ‘ Jesus is God’ gives a clear issue which would make a 
division between those who believe it and those who do not. 
We find, however, that when we try to apply it as a criterion 
iis full of ambiguities. Even the orthodox theology does not 
asert that God and Jesus are co-extensive. It allows that 
propositions are true of Jesus which would not be true of God— 
that he ‘grew,’ for instance, ‘in wisdom and stature >; and that 
propositions are true of God which would not be true of Jesus— 
that He ‘so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son.’ The personal identity therefore asserted by the formula 
‘Jesus is God’ is not, according to the orthodox theology, the 
simple case of one individual denoted by two descriptions. It 
8 case altogether unique and mysterious. The term ‘God,’ 
‘stn, has been used in a bewildering number of senses; accord- 
ae some of these the formula ‘Jesus is God’ might mean 
iinet that was not true of all good men, or of all men without 
divi T or of every single thing in the Universe. The great 
who tel aor it appears to me, is that which marks off all those 
tetibe o sae the relation of Jesus to God—however they 
tepeated in ormulate it—is of such a kind that it could not be 
Tepeated eu other individual, that to speak in fact of its being 
since any ena other individual is a contradiction in terms, 
Jesus, ana t vidual standing in that relation to God would be 
absolute clai at Jesus, in virtue of that relation, has the same 
to God. aim Upon all men’ s worship and loyalty as belongs 
Esug Seem Persuasion of this sort of uniqueness attaching to 
“tually in > to me the essential characteristic of what has 
A This i > field of human history been Christianity. j 
Mates the Se aan with all that it implies, which still 
im, , lÈ cann ristian Body and nerves it to its tasks im = 
Yo! the beli s be denied that its leaders have abandon : 
er, re 8 attacked by Rationalists two generations ago. = 
app URE no nemy thinks that Christianity has ae 
[Sng 24 essent p1, destruction, nearer to abandoning. ve 
i ace i lal faith, the facts hardly seem to bear out í 

. ilig doneg bela Portant to realise that the beliefs wax 

Which ip Sed largely to a different category fro 
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i f 
facts, and brought it ther 
nce and History, 

d Geology,’ between 


related to scientific and historical 
upon a territory claimed by Scie 


Clore 
old conflict between “Moses an 


Ence the by § 


cr tin J 
and Colenso. The beliefs which it retains are in g roca whe 
neither Natural Science nor Hist a 


ory, but only Ph 
exercise control. Whether the Ultima 


is a Personal Will is not a question 
appeal to visible or tangible facts ; 
Ultimate Ground, the Christian’s or the Agnostic’s, makes no i 
difference to Physics or Chemistry or Geology or Mathematics, 
The Christian belief, again, as to the significance of J esus Christ 
rests upon certain value-judgments, which objective History 
can no more prove or disprove than it can prove or disprove the 
artistic value of a picture or a sonata. tral 
_ The effect of this change is that Christianity and its adver ig 
saries to-day are much less within each other’s reach than in } 

the ‘ Moses-and-Geology’ days. Those were good old days for 
the Rationalist; he could deal his blows with a light heart and f 
feel them get home. It was an easy business, which did nt 
require much thought; a brute fact or two lay always a 
at hand to fling. We can understand that he does not x 
adjust himself to the new conditions. He can now any a = 
with Christianity by rising to a region of systematic t ae it is 
where the unphilosophic Rationalist is not at see Fs beco 
the end you never can get a clear-cut, indubitable, e ii 
result, such as the old-fashioned Rationalist love f "estab: A tk 
days there seemed to be a certain number of Waa belief ey 
lished by Science, which stood in the way of C fie obvious 
There are none to-day—no facts, that is, except the z only, b a 
fact of Evil, which is a difficulty not for Chir Y chor eg 
for any form of religious or optimistic ead a e mid | T 
a scientific difficulty. One might say that the o he 


; removed; | f 
hindered the advance of the engine have been ae af te = 
the ou f 

ssa | 
: : s ms unnec n 
hypothesis seems impossible, but that it see nthropolosi: oi 


ilosophy, 
te Ground of the Unies p 


which we can settle by a 
any hypothesis as to the k 


by weake i | k 


lly spea ake | 
m i t, generar nob | 
nt of that kind. Argumen ; Pean 
TE ian do no more than clear the ee ne Cbs 
rell , 


1 ove. A f 
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yp IE PRESEN? POSTITON OP CHRISHEN EY so 
will advance its cause in the days lying before ug only 

a ine a type of life realised in practice. An essential 
Re it case rested, as We saw, upon judgments of value, 
at 0 nly individual perception, and not argument or scientific 
E ion, could decide. The utmost that we can do to 
e yalue of a work of art to any other man is to call his 
Ben to its beauty. And if the Christian Church wishes 
rinie the world of the supreme value of its ideal of love, 
T only do so by steadily confronting it with the actual thing, 
by loving more. The real attraction to a society consists in 
vhat we call its special atmosphere. Supposing, in the Chris- 
tan society, the love which shines in certain individual lives 
became general; a quickening of emotion and will which could 
be called love not in any pale metaphorical sense, but in literal 
tmth, a force shaping all conduct and social organisation, and 
heightening all life with an exhaustless interest and energy, 
there would perhaps be less need for books of Christian evi- 
dences. It is on the field of Philosophy, we saw, that the diffi- 
culties are found. And we may perhaps glance back at those 
We indicated and see how closely such an actual realisation of 
the Spirit of Christ would bear upon them. There was the 
metaphysical theory which dissolved the unity of the individual 
a into a mental accompaniment of successive bodily states : 
a love that the consciousness of the unity of the person 
koe a intense. Who loves a succession of mental states? 
othe Sa the epistemological difficulty of faith and knowledge ; 
they that ee 18 not paradox, but a truism, to say Blessed are 
ay ae not seen and yet have believed. There was 
lotgiven A 2 culty of God’s forgiveness: in the life of love 
0 somethin 8 a matter of course. ‘There was the appearance 
ihe human 8 unworthy in the relation of love between God and 
Thic cain ae 1t is only the full exhibition of what love is 
ics ct wv lts divine dignity. There was the difficulty that 
oicing 2 16 Sermon on the Mount seemed servile : the lover 
tinge Gea and sacrifice could only laugh. a 
z mishe Suan ideal seemed to imply an asceticism whic 
life. e personality and took the richness and colour out 
Ta the tag stian ideal were realised, we should see a 
Se times ee lost himself for Christ’s sake find hme 
only yy Sn that to represent self-restraint by its negative 

be an obvious foolishness. i 
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GENERAL WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ELEGY 


‘A SORT of romance still clings to his name.’ 

So wrote Horace Walpole in his declining years, as l 
summed up the character of the youthful captain who, a genen- 
tion before, had astonished the world by his brilliant victory 
at Quebec. That same romance has not in our century falen 
away from the name of Wolfe. Rather does it increase mit 
time and with our wider knowledge of the man and apprecis 
tion of his achievement. No more striking illustration of ths | 
could be afforded than by the universal interest in a recni 
discovery of a Wolfe relic which links up, as it were, t 
traditions of the young hero as lover and as an enthusiast 
admirer of a noble poem. 

In the year 1809 there died at her house in Grosvenor Square 
the aged Duchess of Bolton. This lady, half a century bir 
had been Miss Katherine Lowther, who was engaged na 
young General. Of the curious circumstances of this a 
ment I will speak presently. Two of the ladys oe 
1759—one of them addressed to the mother of ee wk 
extant, breathing condolence in his untimely dese ears latet f 
sorrow. But time assuages love’s pangs, and a few i and bf 
Miss Lowther became the second wife of Harry, ®* 


Wolfe’s memory 
Duke of Bolton. Had she wholly erased is miniaturo 


nother by 


ai f 


history. His letters and other tokens she destro et al ial 
of a book which had once been his was given A pw 
hands of her confidential servant and COMEET passe 
This persan kept the relic until her death, 7 E 
daughter, Mrs. Day, and afterwards was a ie aoe 
daughter, the widow of an officer, who die iy, t08 
At this lady’s decease it became the Pee frevile 
many other books and effects, of : aa 
seller of Havre, who in turn dispose Ce: in 
Colling. This gentleman, in whose pon vert ems 
family it remained in obscurity for many HA 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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a. 


GENERAL WOLNE AND CRAPS ETRE” geg 
it only because of the inscription on the fly-leaf 
gitached ES er y aoe Country Churchyard by Thomas oe ; 
of the fam Mother, Mrs. J. Ewing, by her mistress, the late Duchess 
oe tav ing belong’d to the celebrated Genl. Wolf. L.D. [Day] 
of Pee are indications that in the course of its later history 
mall quarto brochure has undergone several changes. Origin- 
the i ters or MSS. were bound up with it, and the covers may 
ally ‘4 have held other printed matter, perhaps other copies of 
ne On the inside cover is the book-plate of Powlett, 
Duke of Bolton. But scattered through the few leaves of text 
ofthe Elegy are fragments of handwriting, and this handwriting 
is unquestionably Wolfe’s own. ; 

In the volume thus so unexpectedly recovered the title-page 
bears the inscription ‘From K. L. Neptune at Sea.’ The 
notations in the young warrior’s own hand are few, but 
pregnant. In order to appraise them aright, all the actual circum- 
stances should be taken into consideration. The Neptune left 
Spithead on Saturday the 17th of February 1759, and they only 
came to anchor at Halifax on the 30th of April—ten weeks at 
sa. We know what an indifferent sailor Wolfe was, so that he 
tad plenty of time for solitude and self-communion. Ona previ- 
ous expedition a year or two before he had written that for one 


Ee if not suffer from mal de mer ‘this life for a little while is 
erable.’ 


a T then an easy commodious conveyance to a distant place, and 
mie pat emer deck of a ninety-gun ship a man may stretch and 
pa S limbs. I have not myself been one hour well since we 


embark , 
in a and have the mortification to find that I am the worst mariner 
è Whole ship, 


1918 


El ; 
“where in the same missive to his mother he says : 


ut if 
tty e Yak wrote any letters on this long voyage none 


the lst “Merged into light. His first letter to Pitt is dated 


The first entry we have of his Journal is t 
k a othing is more probable than that he wro 
tha, a He nd the presumption is (to be strengthent 
El, ed r) that such letter or letters were dest yed 

! marginal notes in the copy of G 
the only written memo W 


Mig 


S 
pts 
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is underscored. It is itself a paraphrase of much th 
in the young General’s own correspondence. But it a! aben g 
a definite and literal significance as yet hidden from hi n5 to ban | 
stanzas later, when the poet writes, m. Af 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble Rage 
And froze the genial Current of the Soul 

Wolfe breaks into this comment: 

How ineffectual are oft our own unaided Exertions es 


Life! How many shining Lights owe to Patronage an 
their Talents would never procure them! 


pecially in ea; | 
d Affluencs vh; 


The idea is pursued later, for at the bottom of the nett 
page, after the poet has recited the reasons why their straitene 
circumstances were circumscribed, he notes: 

The Poet might have said with equal Truth that Penury oft forbids 
even the Performance of common Duty. 

This, too, is a charitable sentiment which those familiar with 
Wolfe’s correspondence will recall. By ‘duty,’ however, isnt | 
to be understood the imposed routine or actions of life—forin f 
these things the General was very punctilious—but a generis 
conduct towards friends and relations. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray ; 


Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life — 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 


This is a beautiful picture of quiet, secluded human happiness 
Wolfe’s comment is : i ; 

Many, indeed, are not fitted for any active Pa 

But one hint there is, and one alone, that t 

the poem was in the reader’s thoughts : 

On some fond Breast the parting Soul relies. 


rt in Life. i 
he fair donot ® 


This is underlined. H 

f Ears 

Here [wrote Gray] rests his head upon the lap © 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 


Against this there is a marginal note : ‘ Yet we S 
Score less Happy?’ _that 

Tt must aa be supposed—none could sup af J 
brief comments—inscribed probably currente oo ‘pis £22 
than the merest indication of the degree 1m iat on the 
impressed Wolfe. They were only E eyo pout fo 
channel of his thoughts. He was not tho ae n letter 29 
flood upon paper. Nevertheless, as he oa sp 
me, ‘ The little time taken for medite ion ae 
all our lives’; and there were, even ae quote 
with him, in ‘the dead of night” (« 
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Been all is quiet and at rest . . . one of those intervals 
epistle), nen think of what they really are and what they really 
herein how much is expected and how little performed.’ 
spond r time came, under the very walls of the fortress 
Bu u linked with his name, when, so the world has been 
: ior expressed his admiration of these verses AA 


athle 
A the young Warti 


in n0 uncertain tones. i F 
Briere are few anecdotes in British history better known 


or oftener repeated than that of Wolfe’s recitation of Gray’s 
Blegy while drifting down the St. Lawrence on the eve of hi 
the scaling of the Heights of Abraham and of his saying, KE 
‘Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that poem than 4 
take Quebec.’ ; 

‘At the same time one doubts if there is any story in the 
whole range of that history which has been such a pitfall for 
the careless historian or which has undergone in passing from 

_ pen to pen such fantastic permutations as this. Who told it 
frst? From whence is it derived? From the beginning to the 
present it offers in itself a singular object-lesson in the art of 
miting history, or rather, in how history should not be written. 
The anecdote was from the first accepted as too good to permit pi 
o any ‘aspersions on its authenticity.’ Seemingly no chronicler 
4 the siege of Quebec dared even to investigate its origin, for a 

‘ar of finding it dissolve into the thin air of fable. | 

eee heard [wrote the late Mr. Justin McCarthy], who has 

- toss the S thrilled by the story of Wolfe, while bers Bee 
attempt was to b ng waters of the St. Lawrence to the cove W ar e 
Gray's Elegy in p rie repeating in low tones to his officers near > m 
amous saying th AE Churchyard? Who does not remember Wolfe's 
Quebec 9 Termes he would rather have written the Elegy than take 


be would Sethe a fine saying, akin to that of Caesar when he swore that 
n i De the first man in an obscure Italian village than the’ 
sa ome. We may perhaps take the liberty of questioning 
Wore coe! of either saying. In Caesar’s case he was no doubt 
a ites e Se w tous that he was going to be the first man in Rome. In 
nt © may well believe that his exquisite tribute to literature 


hiš lets ‘QS m 5 ‘ 
| cn then alin charming work of one of the most charming men of 
g ae Was his x ae not meant very seriously. He was 4 soldier, 
n ing that hs Quebec was to be his fame. But it is one of those 
r Widely qig- OT ever, and the mere thought of it at once calls up 
ef 

one 


e; 

hou È l ; 

hp ping acw™ Of night and those slowly-moving boats of hushed 
g ose slowly-moving 3 she 

Y ont, ee the waters to where the mighty Quebec Hills gloomed 
Near Siner is of that quiet churchyard in id. at Stol 

ivog 28h the Tiere pilgrims from many parts 

his Elegy. Sasant Buckinghamshire fields to sta 
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: ; Ra 
A note by Sir Denis Le Marchant to the 1845 aq E 
Walpolo’s Memoirs, in which he discusses ih edition | 


between Wolfe and Townshend, says of Wolfe - "elation 


The feeling that at all times appeared uppermost in hi 
an insatiable appetite for glory and desire after posh 
idolised genius either in arts or arms. Even on the day of th j 
while sailing down the St. Lawrence, he read aloud Gray’s El ma 
observed several times to the officers with him that he die a 
whether he would not rather be the author of that poem kadi p 
queror of Quebec. In truth his was a noble nature. His feelings a 
as genuine as they were ardent. a. 


S mind va 
8 fame, 


It is really entertaining to take down volume after vi 
from our shelves and see how the legend varies. 
Stanhope gives a certain Professor Robison of Edinburgh s 
the authority for the story : 


olume 


Not a word was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the ripplin | 
of the stream. Wolfe alone—this tradition has told us—repeated ina | 
low voice to the other officers in his boat those beautiful stanzas wih f 
which a country churchyard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble line 


‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ 


must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mournful meaning, 
At the close of the recitation Wolfe added, ‘Now, gentlemen, I woth 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec.’ 
e United 
historia 
the las! 


In a footnote Stanhope cites Grahame’s History of th 
States (vol. iv. p. 51). To the name of the poem the | 
adds, ‘of which a copy had been brought to him by 
packet from England.’ ; ; tall 

Carlyle, in his Frederick the Great (Book xix. chap: ang i 
the story of the capture of Quebec and gives what r a 
scribed as an ‘improved ’ version of Wolfe’s words on the F 4 

. ce, | 

Above Quebec, Night of September 12-14th.—In profound si oil 
the stream of the St. Lawrence far away, a notable adven gift ® 
on. Wolfe from two points well above Quebec 


2 sublim ai | 
be in upon it, if fate will, An enterprise of almost nis left 2 í 


very great if it can: succeed. The cliffs all Lee thie 
Montcalm in person guarding Quebec with his goes, ashed wt a E 
Wolfe silently descends; mind made up; E ander H E 
one great thought; in the ripple of the perpetua ne ple, he E : 
cliffs and the eternal stars. Conversing with ae Be the 
to recite some passages of Gray’s Elegy, lately jamiratio? a ; 
of which, says an ear-witness, he expressed his al M odie Sy 
Z e of the Etern ptas 
siastic degree: ‘Ah, these are tones ee almost #5 © 
they? A man might thank Heayen had he such 2 © i 


for succeeding here, Gentlemen !? 
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191 
ve Carlyle adds the following footnote : : 
hi : aa Robison, then a Naval junior, in the boat along with Wolfe, 
TO: 


ell-known Professor of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh, 


w 
afterwards 2 d, by persons whom I have heard again, to repeat this 


was often hear 
anecdote. 65) $ 
He also gives & reference to Playfair’s Life of Robison. 
Grahame’s History of the United States (published 1845) 
referred to by Stanhope repeats the same story, but with more 


emphatic statements as to the general order for silence : 


Silence was commanded under pain of death, which was, indeed, doubly 
menaced, and a death-like stillness was preserved in every boat, except 


le the one which conveyed the commander-in-chief, where, in accents barely 
audible to the profound attention of his listening officers, Wolfe repeated 
sh as that noble effusion of solemn thought and poetic genius, Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard, which had been recently published at London,? 
and of which a copy was conveyed to him by the last packet from England. 
pling When he had finished his recitation, he added, in a tone still guardedly 
ina | low, but earnest and emphatic, ‘Now, gentlemen, I would rather be 
with the author of that poem than take Quebec’—perhaps the noblest tribute 
ine, ever paid by arms to letters since that heroic era when hostile fury and 


havoc were remedied or intercepted by respect for the genius of Aristotle 
and for the poetry of Pindar and Euripides. 


m ( See in the History of the United States of America 
Yoi. mi. chap. xiv.), gives a somewhat different account : 
The da : x - è 
itd | The ae a a night of the twelfth were employed in preparations. 


J ght, vis; k ning was bright, and the General, under the clear star- 
iU vords jay his stations to make his final inspection and utter his last 
oso in eens Tagement. As he passed from ship to ship, he spoke to 
Churchyard eee him of the poet Gray and the Elegy in a Country 
the glo ; ie said he, ‘would prefer being the author of that poem 
_oory of beating the French to-morrow’; and while the oars struck 


> Ue Me tiver as it 1: F 
tide, he aas e in the silence of the night air under the flowing 


ie boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
nd all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
ate alike the inevitable hour: 
e paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


account continues : 


he Er his appointed duty when, at one o'clock in the 
fo: hegi September, Wolfe, Monckton, and Murray; and : 
with 5 Set off in boats, and using neither sail nor 
ill b ot the tide: 
a i . e ri 
at oted that the occasion of the recitation of th 


» 4C¢o $ : ee 
the R to this account, during the actu 


Bancroft 


S 


ty 
Wag 
> kk tse N 


4 


himself ctoh8 Abii 
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Major Warburton, in his Conquest of Canada 


1857, tells the story in the following manner: ` Written i 


Silently and swiftly, unchallenged by the French sent: 
flotilla dropped down the stream in the shade of the over 


ries, Walie ! Uys 
hanging diy T 


The rowers scarcely stirred the water with their oars; th, : f 

motionless. Not a word was spoken save by the g E ao adi 

a midshipman on board of his boat afterwards related, re eta fi the 

low voice to the officers by his side Gray’s Elegy in a Cone can an 

yard, and as he concluded the beautiful verses, said, ‘Now nav the 
J en, 


I would rather.be the author of that poem than take Quebec!’ p for 
while Wolfe thus, in the poet’s words, gave vent to the intensity of a 3 
feelings, his eye was constantly bent upon the dark outline of the hej is 

under which he, hurried past. He recognised at length the aj Qu 
spot and leaped ashore. 


Wright’s Life of Wolfe also gives the more usual but les in! 
credible version : 


At midnight, a light being shown by the Sutherland, the first divisi P a 
entered flat-bottomed boats, which, as they were filled, repaired to ie | 
rendezvous. They were then ranged in a line, the Light Infantry m ] 
the van, the other corps by seniority, and at two o'clock, the signal for 
proceeding being given, the General’s barge took the lead, and the rs 
followed in order. The oarsmen, assisted by the ebbing tide, rowed a Wi 
gently as possible close to the north bank, and while the soldiers gi Th 
silent and motionless the flotilla dropped swiftly down the river, te 
night was calm, but dark. As in death-like stillness they were borne 
along, Wolfe, in whispers only audible to the officers who a ap] 
him, repeated Gray’s Hlegy. With thoughts of his betrothed a i yea 
his mother, and impressed by the foreboding of which he told Jems, M 
feelings may be imagined: as he recited the lines. an 

When, in the poet’s words, he had spoken of 
frailties alike in trembling hope, reposing in. the bosom et emphstit 
and his God, ‘ Now, gentlemen,’ he added in a low but Ge its! f So 
tone, ‘I would rather be the author of that piece than take ap 


Thus, too, Parkman, in his Montcalm and Wolfe : ure 4 att 


ig merits and i 
his ee hi pather | 


c 
For full two hours the procession of boats, borne e put HF Ro 
steered silently down the St. Lawrence. The Biers ere ie ou 
night was moonless and sufficiently dark. The Cae shipma di 
the foremost boats, and near him was 4 young, ae Wolfe, J 
Robinson [sic]. . . He used to tell in his later life E the E 
Jow voice, repeated Gray's Elegy in a Court Oe of his “the 
about him. Probably it was to relieve the 1m es 6000 > 


Among the rest was the verse which his own fa 5 
to the grave: 


«The paths of glory Jead but er bo? 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, as his recital ended, ‘T y ne that the 
those lines than take Quebec.’ None were there to 5 

t , a 

greater than the poet. 3 za 
E FTistO alish Pe? 

Green in his Short H story of the English Deor 

ence of the 1 ght say 


Not a voice broke the | 
jetly repoa 
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bil | A remarking as he closed, ‘I had rather be the author of 
i tat poem than take Quebec. 

.. ig repeated in Mr. Leadam’s Political History of England. 
is pe J Doughty (the Canadian Archivist) in The Siege of Quebec 
2 adds me information that Captain Delaune, who was to command 
E the twenty-four volunteers who were to be the first to land, 
a Eio wes of course a personal friend of the General, was in 
4 the first boat with him. He gives the story in its traditional 
B form: 
his While the boats were falling down with the tide and the fate of 
ghis Quebec was already trembling in the balance the gentle voice of Wolfe 
ted was heard above the murmur of the waters, repeating the since well- 


known lines of Gray, the last line of which was so soon to be exemplified 
in his own brilliant passage through glory to the grave. 


Dr. Doughty adds a footnote: ‘ Wolfe, it is said, received 
a copy of Gray’s poems from Miss Lowther,’ but he gives no 
indication of his authority for this statement, although it may 
(as we shall see) have been the Marquess of Winchester. 

In another footnote he quotes Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wolfe as to the story having been first told by Professor Robison. 
Then he adds : 


Bar fact that Wolfe repeated these lines while on the water does not 

Years atts test solely on the testimony of Professor Robison. A few 

Wherein, eo me Siege of Quebec a sketch of Wolfe’s life was written, 

ines of G is mentioned that on the eve of the battle Wolfe repeated the 
tay to the soldiers in the boats. 


a ane have been more satisfactory had Dr. Doughty given 

‘peared cation as to the author of this sketch and where it 
C oy 

ter pas liam Wood, in his book The Fight for Canada, 

Robison’; 3 pointed out the length of time during which 

nt that R ry lay dormant after the battle, and also pointing 

lfern, ye Son was only ‘rated as a midshipman ’—‘a very 


‘Ho 
alpole,” he says, ‘ tells th 
see oad ys, ‘was a contemporary, and tells 

te gossip pn his M emoirs, vol. i. p. 21, but side by side 7 

Wolfe’s bravado before Pitt and Templ i 


E 


d this 


in : ; 3 
tace Wy & from being one,’ fell into a curious error. 
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Api 
story, ig too, omitted the important words i 
making the incident take place on the carly mo 
No wonder that these and many other variations 
tradictions should have driven Professor E. E. Morris k k 
that ‘something was wrong’ and led him to analyse the Suspect 
authority.” Profiting by a current suspicion of the legend 
Edward Salmon, in his excellent monograph, General il 
alone of the narrators of the siege seems to have avoided h 
cardinal error of his predecessors. The afore-mentioned cr 
authority is, of course, Professor Robison. 4 
John Robison, afterwards Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at Edinburgh University, became in 1758 tutor to the gon ci 
Admiral Knowles. He agreed in 1759 to accompany his pupil, 
who was a midshipman on Admiral Saunders’ ship the Neptune, 
on the expedition to Quebec. During the voyage young Knowles 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in the Royal Wilhan, 
and Robison, who was himself barely twenty years of age, went | 
with Knowles to his new ship and was there rated as a midship 
man. It was in this capacity that he was present in Wolfe's 
boat the night before the battle of Quebec. o AS 
Here is his own account of that evening as given m Play- 
fair’s Biographical Account of Professor Robison, published m 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh Transactions for 1815 : 
He happened to be on duty in the boat in which General bee i 
to visit some of his posts the night before the battle, which was ae at 
to be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The evening Me morning 
the scene, considering the work they were engaged in and the ree 
to which they were looking forward, sufficiently ae the vit! 
rowed along the General, with much feeling, repeated e y as yet bit 
of Gray’s Elegy (which had appeared not long before, an of the boat 
little known) to an officer who sat with him in the Doe ye of that 
adding, as he concluded, that he would prefer being the ¢ 
poem. to the glory of beating the French to-morrow. 


: fees n that the 
The italics of the last word are mine. It will be see 13t 


“fhe 
are important. It was two o’clock on the Cae a cou 
September when the boats started down the St o across Bi, 

A few years ago Mr. Augustine Birrell id House, es 
collection of Mr. J. M. Moorsom, K.C., of Fie ott to his 
Cumberland, a letter addressed by Sir Walter 
Southey, who had then undertaken to edit 


i to-morrow, u 
rning of the battle 


the letters T i 


tion 
Wolfe. Although announced for early publica 


this work was eventually abandoned. 
Scott’s letter runs as follows : 

Drumlanrig 

ouTHEY,—I understand from 

ea f Wolfe are now 1m 

me, that the letters o o 

i . 

3 Bnglish Historical Review, i 
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this gives me the greatest pleasure, as the Conqueror of A 
to receive justice from your hand, and I have so much ii 

Qu his memory as to be heartily glad of it, though I am told A 
for thing good in Scotland but the marmalade. I write, never- ta 

mention to you an anecdote which I heard respecting Wolfe Di 

first hand, which I make you welcome to if you think the 


See dee = 


1913 


yblication- 
js sure 


æd in the men-o sah; 
pi Pals barge. The young midshipman who steered the boat 


yas John Robison, afterwards Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, a man of high scientific attainments. I have 
repeatedly heard the Professor say that during part of the passage Wolfe 
pulled out of his pocket and read to officers around (or perhaps repeated) 
Gay's celebrated Elegy in a Country Churchyard. I do not know if 
the recitation was not so well received as he expected, but he said with 
a good deal of animation, ‘I can only say, gentlemen, that, if the choice 
vere mine, I would rather be the author of those verses than win the 
battle which we are to fight to-morrow morning.’ .It must not be sup- 
posed that this was a matter of serious election, but it was a strong i 
way of expressing his love of literature. I have [heard] Mr. Robison i 
tell the story repeatedly, for his daughter became the wife of my intimate i 
frend Lord Erskine, afterwards one of the Scottish judges by the title Ü 
of Lord Kinedder, now unhappily no more. I often met his father-in-law f 
a house, which gave me the opportunity of hearing the story more 
Rear: Lord Kinedder had a sketch in black-lead-pencil from Mr. 
Thane 3 Paal of the whole flotilla as it crossed the river Lawrence. 
en i oubt it is in the hands of my late friend’s family, and that 
vik it ent COPY of it for you if you consider it desirable. If you 
me know, and I will [get] you a copy accurately made. 


S . . . 


If you wi 
Abbotsford Ae further proceedings about the drawing address to me, 
ill end wi elrose, for I am here on a visit to my young chief, which 
am TA the week. 
Ways most affectionately and sincerely yours, 
WALTER Scort. 
Well 


t0 Droy, t Mr. Birrell comment on this letter, ‘ This seems 
“DY can ruth of the story as conclusively as human testi- 

That = ~T communication to me Mr. Birrell says: 

Prof, ; : 

it ne Robison was with Wolfe is, of course, certain, and 
is ce peatedly told the story about the General’s quoting 
asio su © well established that Scott’s reference to it, though 
betog i Of the p erfluous. Where the doubt comes in is when was the 
Peng = EAN quotation and famous observation? Some time 
P a Undetermn; Quebec, but when? That really is now the only 
5 i Ñi ation es It seems unlikely that the time selected for 
Most Should be one of those critical moments in life when 


Rae Sim S 
ioy, UD: T : _ ates: 
vs aeedot. first ascertained occasion in which 1 


appears in print was in 1815. é 
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ry 1804, Written 
obison. This |e 
emor of Currie, It 


however, in a letter dated the 10th of Februa 
Dr. James Currie, who heard it direct from R 
was long afterwards printed in Wallace’s M 
seems strange that the story should not have been caught 
one of the journals or magazines of the day. Perhaps othe a 
mony will yet be forthcoming. The late (the fone 
Marquess of Winchester, in a communication addressed tbat 
Wright, observes: ‘I believe there is a tradition in our fait 
of a copy of Gray’s Elegy having been given by Miss Toei 
to General Wolfe and afterwards returned to her. But I do ni 
know what has become of it.’ 
It only remains now to present one or two interesting up. 
published letters which seem to have a bearing on the retum 
of the copy of the Elegy to Wolfe’s innamorata, and incidental; 
also upon Wolfe’s and Miss Lowther’s relations to his mother. 
The General presumably met Miss Lowther, who was the 
daughter of Robert Lowther, Esq., of Barbados, and sister o 
Sir James Lowther (afterwards first Earl of Lonsdale), at Bath 
in November 1758. But the engagement may have been ad | 
longer standing than is commonly supposed. 
Be this as it may, the match, whatever its seeming adyal: 
tages, did not commend itself to Wolfe’s parents. Mrs. Me 
had already frustrated a former love affair of her son (that 1 
Miss Lawson), and this she seemed equally determined tonu 
But we gather nothing of the later entanglemeh ae 
correspondence between Wolfe and: his mother, an PA 8 
from Wolfe to his father later than the 9th of ee rete 
has been preserved. In this, written from a Joes not 
observes that ‘a man must be hard to please uf va uot 
find someone that will suit him. Cheerfulness and a strong 
recommend as strongly to some tempers as Ce ib jg 00) 
cast.’ In the course of the ensuing two AO ea for? 
known to have been under the paternal roof Hee best of terms! f 
single day. Did Wolfe and'his mother part OP fess, t 
Rather it would seem that there was a co, a explaine . 
concerning which now, I think, bids fair to P ae perso o 
young General did not even say good-bye 
parents. 


by 
tter 


z the èe 
Drar Mapam [he wrote to his mother on o much 
gi 


reat i king leave should 
Quebec], —The formality of tal f offering mY 8 
avoided; therefore I prefer this method o: iia 


duty to my father and you. es ns 0 
With Miss Lowther it was different. The P obatles 


5 g as 
may not have been to the full as impasse) geclar 
stone (who may =o 


: ‘Ona. 
have known Wolfe pers 
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of Chrysal. There we are told he left the lady 
grief ; nor was he in a much happier state.’ All 

as certain is that the lady gave her lover her portrait and 
tha Ië ¢ her bair, and now that amongst her other keepsakes 
i ae, copy of Gray’s Elegy (From K. L.) . Further we know 
was = antl Wolfe makes his will, which document is now at 
aa House. It also is headed ‘ Neptune at Sea,’ the date 
a Sth of June 1759, and the very first clause in it is: ‘I 
ne that Miss Lowther’s Picture may be set in Jewels to the 
amount of Five Hundred Guineas and return’d to her.’ 

On the night before the Battle of the Heights, Wolfe invited 
his friend John Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) to spend 
an hour or two with him in his private cabin on board the 
Sutherland. 

Wolfe [we read] in the course of their conversation said that he knew 
by presentiment he should not survive the morrow, and when they 
were about to separate he took from his bosom the picture of Miss 
Lowther and delivered it into the hands of his friend, whom he requested, 
should the foreboding be fulfilled, to restore the pledge to the lady on his 
arrival in England.+* 

Lord St. Vincent’s biographer adds : ‘ Commander Jervis had 
most painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss Lowther.’ 
firs me statement is certainly erroneous, for before me 1s æ 
Bes Captain Thomas Bell, Wolfe's: aide-de-camp (whose 
1910). ournal was first described in this Review for March 


ae ae Bell hopes the Will, Codicil, little Notes, and the Picture got 
nto Mrs. Wolfe’s hands. 


Elsewhere he says: 


bah elses the General’s letter to him for Mrs. Wolfe's perusal. The 
Private A which is now deliver’d to Mrs. Wolfe contains the General’s 
one Capt. Bell has sorted them and affixed to each Parcell 
B The Private Letters were not read. . . Col. Carleton, to 
‘0 Mrs, ae and Papers were left, would have payed his Respects 

There are e but that he thought it would be improper. 7 
iad are Co; à number of Letters in a box which were sent to America 
them on, -° back. Capt. Bell will get them in a day or two and send 
` - The enclosed keys belong to the Trunks and Leather Case. 


1913 


in the pase? 
«palf dead WIth. 


ha 
pt ae letter Bell says : 
in ‘loses p Letters he mentioned will be sent to-morrow morning, 


i S th 3 ATE. 
Me of pe. ne General’s watch, which he only got last night, it being 


tl Is wa *anks that then came from Portsmouth. 
“owing. On the 26th of November 1759. On the day 


4 
Tuck = 
er’ : Sit an pian 
= Memoirs of John Jervis, Earl St. Vincent. 
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Ani 

The One which he presumes came from the Person Mention’ 
received after the General’s decease. All in the same Hand pee 
with some enclosures, were tied together carefully by Capt. Bell al 


together 
one, 
Who was ‘the Person mentioned’ by Mrs. Wolfe? 
following letter, formerly in the Burnaby MSS. 
this question : 


The 
» SCems to answer 


Mapam, —Only this Morning ye Tidings of ye Dreadful 6 
reached me and I yield to the first Impulse to mingle my Gri 
that of the Hero’s Mother at the Loss of One who whatever hi 
to his Country was to us both doubly precious. 

I am aware, Madam, of the Chasm between us which has not been 
heal’d. Your displeasure at your Noble Son’s Partiality to one who 
is only too conscious of her own Unworthiness has cost her many a Pang, 
But you cannot without Cruelty still attribute to me any Coldness in 
His Parting, for, Madam, I always felt and express’d for You both 
Reverence and Affection and desir’d you ever first to be consider'd.... 
Yet our Hearts are now too deeply wrung for reproaches. 

I have only humbly to express ye Wish that any Messages which’He 
may have left for me and which may have been entrusted to ye Bearer 
of his private Effects may thro’ your Indulgence, Madam, be forwarded 
here to me. There was a Picture of me which I know it was His wish 
should, in case of Fatality, come again into my Hands. 

May God comfort you, Madam, in your great affliction is the constant 
Prayer of 


alamity 
ef with 
s Worth 


Your Sincere Humble Servant, 
Raby Castle. K. LOWTHER. 


25th of October 1759. 


To this Mrs. Wolfe, then at Blackheath, returned throws 
a friend, Mrs. Aylmer, a frigid reply. After waiting 2 E 7 
further the young lady wrote again, asking anxiously abore m 
picture and her letters. This time she was answered by 2° a 
Scott, who enclosed the letters and in all likelihood, amo? 
other keepsakes, this copy of the Elegy. 

I knew not [she says] my Picture was to be sett, but ID t giving 
you will tell Mrs. Wolfe I entreat her to take her own Time aa ise it; 
ye necessary Directions. I can’t as a Mark of his Affection, ra given 
otherwise would willingly spare myself the pain of seeing & TETAS 
under far different Hopes and Expectations. 


eo, Madam 
a 


Spencer): set, but the jeweller’s detailed description z 
miniatu ord 
lately been identified with one now in the possession. Clere- 

Barnard at Raby Castle, whose ancestor, the first Di 
land, married Katherine Duchess of Bolton’s daugh ep p) @ 
Much, then, has the world heard (but not too m iu? 
Wolfe’s opinion of Gray’s poem. One would l 
to Gray’s opinion’ of Wolfe’s eulogy of his ete cl . 
denied us. Surely such a story well o a Wolfe in Si 
Gray’s ears! There are only two references ; 
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spondence- One is a brief comment in a letter to Wharton 
co si of November 1759) upon a speech of Pitt in proposing 
fe ament to Wolfe ; the other, on the 23rd of January follow- 
a the same correspondent : 


1913 


ing; is to 
You ask after Quebec. General Townshend says it is much like Rich- 
nd Hill and the river as fine, but bigger, and the vale as riant, as 
a and as well-cultivated. . . - It is certain that he was not at all 
a with Wolfe, who for some time had not cared to consult with him i 
or communicate any of his designs to him. ' 
That is all—all, at least, that survives. In these days of f 
publicity, when every anecdote concerning the great is indus- l 
triously canvassed and copied from one newspaper to another, i 
it seems singular indeed that young Robison, or his pupil 
Knowles, or some of those to whom he told the tale, should have 
remained thus silent in print. But most of them were long 
absent from England. Many were slain, or the other great 
events which soon began to happen in Europe and overseas i 
dimmed for a time the fame of Wolfe. That, I am convinced, 
is the true solution of the mystery. 
_ The glory even of the conqueror of Quebec has sunk into a 
kind of oblivion,’ wrote Christopher North in Noctes Ambro- 
sanae, and he quotes Wordsworth’s lines : 
So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 
All that the world is proud of. 
ere it is that it was not until after Waterloo had been 
graphy at anyone should have thought of writing Wolfe’s bio- 
at A , ae that one of the finest traits ever narrated of any hero 
page | ave passed from private conversation to the printed 
nee attracted no attention, for fifteen yea ae 
Not yet been rating the story to Southey as something whic = 
a Wolfe's | Nearer Southey duly copied it out; but no 
enough to ; etters or the arresting story of Wolfe’s career prove 
Southey’ aug the poet to finish the task he had begun, a 
With ae of Wolfe, to which so many had looked forwar 
» Was never given to the world. 


BECELES WILLSON- 


Vee at DEED I S, 


Nore. g; 
ae = pas Writing the foregoing my attention has been drawn to 
p era] Take eee stanzas entitled ‘Lines written at Portsmouth by 
X the Sie e and presented to his lady the evening before his embarkatio 
: teries, mp. Of Quebec,’ which were in 1851 contributed to Notes and j 
Sed lady at correspondent stated that they had been given to him by an 
s 10 whose possession they had come through a Ree o 


ang tS 
E the wt may mare been unable to trace the present owner 
Works 9? doubted (as Wright says) if Wolfe, ‘fond th 


Our best E : 
CC-0. In Puoig ver wrgte a coupl 
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ch 
de 


THE SURPLICE NOT A MASS VESTMENT 


(1) 

to 
THE article by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, entitled ‘The Surplice hi 
as Mass Vestment,’ which appeared in this Review for February, mi 
began with my name, and was in great part a violent and st 
unprovoked attack upon me. bo 

‘Sir Edward Clarke,’ so the first sentence ran, ‘who has 
held a great place amongst the Law Officers of the Crown, can wi 
still surprise and astonish us when he has a Favourite Judgement m 
to defend.’ And the writer went on to try to convict medi C 

gross ignorance and rashness in expressing my belief in the 
soundness of the Ridsdale Judgment. But I was not the only ar 
subject of this vituperation. ‘i 
It may be as well to give a list of those who come under the i 
lash of Dr. J. Wickham Legg in the course of his tempestuous d 
article : : 
(1) The members of the Judicial Committee who gave juls: F 
ment in the Ridsdale case. ‘They have fallen into a very &!°S J 
error,’ so gross ‘ that it is impossible, so far as can be now seen é 
for the most ingenious advocate to clear their reputation. i m 
(2) Sir Edward Clarke. A passage from a letter of ma G 
The Times is quoted, with the observation that ‘ Commen ți 

rash statements is clearly superfluous.’ fe fom 
(3) The Encyclopaedia Britannica, for “a more subtle & 
of error’ than Sir Edward Clarke’s. .  eyjdent t 
(4) Sir Charles Chadwyck-Healey. Asked to 61° jsciplitt d 
before the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical ae « gives € 
“because with these matters he was very conversant, plice is f : 
cts E i 


no hint of being acquainted with the fact that the a priest 
or should be, worn under the albe and chasuble by ia! 


i ; be o 
Sixth. Pree of $ | 
(7) The five Bishops who formed the Bo hey do so 

Canterbury Upper House. Because in their repo T 


Í 
xaj 
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i P1918 


support the idea of the identity in origin of the cope and the 
aT re Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911), for ‘ an insufficient 
jefnition of the chasuble.” i 
(9) Roman Catholic writers on ceremonial. 
(10) Dr. Rock. 
(11) Mr. John Purchas. 
f, (12) Dr. Frederick George Lee. p 
‘Tt is useless to quote Roman Catholic writers on ceremonial 
io men who have made anything like a careful study of the i 
history of the Christian Vestments. It is a strange frame of : 
mind that can nowadays appeal to Dr. Rock as an authority. 
Still less necessary is it to attend to anything to be found in the 
books of Mr. John Purchas or Dr. Frederick George Lee.’ i 
(13) The English Clergy since 1559. ‘Pater Braun asks Fs 
n what the discontinuance of the vestments for so long a time may i 
t | mean? I would answer: merely the licence of the English F 
of Clergy.’ f; 
ne (14) The Roman Clergy on the Continent. ‘For not having ‘ 
ly an altar frontal of the colour of the day or office, a cushion to 
set under the missal, and a candle at the epistle side which is 
18 to be lit at the elevation of the Sacrament.’ 
15 The reputation of Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, who were 
chiefly responsible for the Ridsdale Judgment, wants no clear- 
er is quite beyond the reach of controversialists like Dr. 
5 | An ickham Legg, but in making answer for myself I shall 
l, | aa their Judgment was perfectly sound, and that it is 
AE a Goa ee reputation that is in peril. And although 
ir Charles Chadwyck-Healey is very well able to take 


CHOSE, EA SS N 


Te Tl as Gan Oe oe 


n ae meli I will show that the accusation of ignorance 

D ah alls upon his accuser, and not upon him. > 
f ot order to realise the absurdity of Dr. J. Wickham Legg s 
f ention 


DOR and the arrogance of his language, it is worth while 

a || dat jee the argument with which the Judicial Committee 
Conducted = aent and to note by whom that argument was 

“nsidereg jh he whole question had been long and carefully 

Passeg gi DI, both parties to the litigation, for six years had 

f nce in April 1871 the Judicial Committee, consisting 


o Lo 
Bishop o Hatherley, the Archbishop of York (Thomson), tl 
10 the ndon (J ackson), and Lord Chelmsford had decided 


hany hee of Hebbert v. Purchas, that the wearing © th 
demen, a? 2nd tunicle was illegal: and in the course © 
Ministrate tet is ordered to wear a surplice a 

h anne cannot wear an alb and tu 
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The correctness of that Judgment was disputed, and in į of 
year 1876 the case of Ridsdale v. Clifton, which raised the hy to 
questions, was carried up by the ritualists to the Judicial = 
mittee of the Privy Council, and it was urged that, ag ia ih 
Purchas had not appeared or been represented before the Con, of 
mittee, and the decision had therefore been given after argument 
on one side only, the whole question ought to be fully reargued ag 
before a very strongly constituted tribunal. This was agreed ty 
and in January 1877 the hearing took place. The Court was the of 
strongest ever constituted for the hearing of a Privy Council in 
case, as the names of the Judges will show: Cairns, Selborne, e 
Kelly, Colville, Smith, Collier, Brett, Phillimore, and Amphlett, z 
With these were associated, as clerical assessors, Tait, Archbishop ici 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Chichester (Durnford), Si. th 
Asaph (Hughes), Ely (Woodford), and St. David’s (Jones). ot 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen and Mr. Arthur Charles argued 
for Mr. Ridsdale, having with them two most valuable juniors tr 
in Mr. Francis Jeune and Mr. (now Sir) Walter Phillimore. a 
It is of this Court, so assisted, that Dr. J. Wickham Legg k 
now speaks in terms of supercilious contempt. His wonderful Y 
new point, which is to destroy altogether the authority of the i 
Judgment and the reputation of the Judges had never been heard 1 
of by the very learned counsel just named, or had been set aside y 
by them as worthless. For when the question arose of the o 
wearing together of different garments this is what took place: 
Sır James Srerwen: I am told the common practice is, that if a st 
‘is worn, a surplice is worn under it; if a chasuble is worn, an alb, a ‘a a 
is a surplice with close sleeves, is worn. If a cope is wom it 18 y A 
over the surplice, and if a chasuble is worn it is put on over an alb. 5 
5 : poses ` 9 3 lice and ab € 
Lorp Setsorne: Do I understand you to say that a surp 
ara not worn together ? oe tes lll 2 : 
Sır James Srepnen: You can wear them together, but eee and 3 
superfluous. Each is a white linen dress, the one having large $ eons Ir 
the other close sleeves. But, in illustration of this matter, and as praye a 
it, I was going to point out to your Lordships the passage 2 «ibility qT 
Book of 1549, which I venture to say is conclusive of the pee Pray à 
wearing these garments together. It is at the latter end of ‘cation ood b 
Book and is a part of ‘certain notes for the more plain ee 3 
decent ministration of things contained in this book.’ a 
It is the second paragraph of these notes: C ommunið X 
‘And whensoever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy hall have 1p N 
the Church, or execute any otherepublic ministration, he 5 ® atmenti am 
him, beside his rochette, a surplice or albe, and a cope OF ic ap! 4 í 
also his pastoral staff in his hand, or else borne or holden by iwo 8b ` 
There, it is obvious, that the Bishop is required to ict sl à 
of these garments at the same time, besides his zobe supe 
n the 


three, -and he:is to have his pastoral staff. He is ible 
alb, and a cope or vestment, so that it is not only poss!” 


a Folkestone Ritual Case, p. 140- 
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g e j 
ighest ecclesiastical dignitaries it is required and obligatory £ 
¢ 
g 


h 
T 

of pe ye of these vestments. 
tow 


Lorp CHANCELLOR : Not a surplice and an alb? 
Poes STEPHEN : Not a surplice and an alb. I was showing merely 


hat the one does not exclude the other, that they are, so to speak, parts 
tha : 


of the same uniform. ° 

During the argument for the respondent this subject was 
„gain mentioned, and Sir James Stephen said : 
D 


Simply in order that your Lordships may know the respective positions f 
of the parties in this matter, I may be allowed to say that what I am f 
instructed to state about these vestments is, that it is physically possible 
to wear the two at the same time, the alb and the surplice, just as it would 
he physically possible to wear a shirt and a surplice at the same time, 
and I believe that is commonly done. On the other hand, although phys- 
ically possible to do it, it would not be a likely thing to be done, because 
the surplice being the larger garment of the two would cover over the 


other,’ f 
d Upon this the Court said in its Judgment with unquestionable ; 
5 truth: ‘It was not seriously contended that albs or chasubles f 
could in any reasonable or practical sense, or according to any 5 


known usage, be worn, or could be meant to be worn concurrently 
with the surplice.’ 
T Dr. J. Wickham Legg disregards the words I have put in 
pace, and then goes on to say that the Judges assumed that the 
wearing of the two linen garments one over the other, or the 
wearing of a chasuble over either, was ‘ physically impossible.’ 
f course, they never said or assumed anything so ridiculous. 
on surplice to which the Judgment referred was not the 
and bee and attenuated garment now used by Roman priests, 
EA heir imitators in the Church of England, but the full, 
> Sarment with large sleeves referred to as ‘a comely 


Surplj . à 
g Plie With sleeves’ in the Advertisements with which the 
OMMittee w 


‘© Was dealing. 
i ‘The Shee of Dr. Legg’s article contains his first mistake : 
o Ment. ees as Mass Vestment.’ It never was a Mass Vest- 
r as to its cre Is general agreement among writers of all schools 
7 Vere ver origin and history. Ancient and mediaeval churches 
Ji z 7 cold, and the priests were wont to wear fur cassocks 


beam » and about the tenth century, or perhaps earlier, it 
And wy, Y Custom to wear a long white garment with sleeves 
tegular ee a girdle. Gradually it came to be recognised as a 
Minister urgical vestment, and as the ordinary dress of the 
S Dr 3 all times of his ministrations except at Mass. A 
i the m, veg S mistake in calling the surplice a Mass vestm 
2 hows e Curious, as each of the quotations he gives to supp) 
ay = Clearly , when carefully examined, that hi is wron 
Folkestone p; meas 
“Dates, The Orman of the Ante 


2 
4 
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Take the first, which is an extract from some statutes or z 

tions made by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedntf 
the conduct of certain priests who were allowed to ae for 
Mass in the Cathedral. The regulation is that the said E 
when preparing to celebrate were to put on a rochet or sui 
over their ordinary clothes, ‘prius quam sacerdotalia ie 
induant vestimenta.’ i 
Durandus is quoted as speaking of a “` praiseworthy custom 
in some places’ of putting on a surplice or other white linen 
dress before putting on the first of the sacerdotal vestments, 
Then ‘the vile Burchard’ is called as a witness, and a citation 
is given from his Ordo Missae of 1502. 

This is like the direction in the St. Paul’s statutes; the vest- 
ments are to be put on over the rochet or surplice, ‘si commode 
possit haberi.’ 

But Dr. J. Wickham Legg, to quote the words which he 
applies to the Judicial Commitiee, ‘seems to have taken the 
greatest pains to put himself thoroughly in the wrong, 
for he ends his quotations with an abstract from the Reformed 
Roman Missal which directs the secular priest to put on 
his vestments, ‘ supra superpellicium, si commode haberi possit; 
alioquin, sine eo supra vestes communes.’ 

These passages, taken together, are quite sufficient to make 
an end of the idea that the surplice was itself one of the Mas 
Vestments. The reason for these directions is obvious. In Hi 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the priest's ordinary i 
garment, whether cassock,.or pelisse, or habit, worn 10 all De 
and weathers, and lasting for years, would not always be a i 
and it was a praiseworthy custom, as Durandus says, t0 vel 
with a long linen garment to prevent the soiling of the ¢° 
and costly Eucharistic vestments. fer 

But Dr. Legg’s next point is that because it 18 


o 
possible that a chasuble may be worn over @ Suny ae e : 
mittee was wrong in holding that the direction in the tration 0 ] 
ments that the surplice should be worn at the alae wreatite a 
the Holy Communion excluded and rendered illegal t : 
of the chasuble at that service. . of the gecon I 

To drive home that point he refers to the rubric T the ourat? t 
_ Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, which says t4 c 


s 


shall have and wear a surplice only. > 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg forgets that this rubri er 
of the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, still in 1% 4 ot $ 
far as by the 25th section of that Act it was sua fact, “e 1 
fied until the taking of further order, which ee on DY a 
promptly either by the injunctions and interpreta 
Advertisements. 
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il ) 1913 
| put there is another and conclusive reason for holding that 
: on Legg is WYONG, and the Judgment of the Privy Council right. 
a | DE the sentences in the Advertisements which were being con- 
t | gdered were these : 
Ce In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate a 
A hurches the principal minister shall wear a cope, with gospeller and r 
: istoler agreeably ; and at all other prayers to be said at that Communion ; 
m table to use no copes but surplices. ' 
; Item, that every minister saying any public prayers, or ministering 
: the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice 
5. with sleeves, to be provided at the charges of the parish, and that the 
m parish provide a decent table, standing on a frame, for the Communion 
table. F 
i Dr: Legg suggests that the omission of the word ‘ only’ after 
the word ‘sleeves’ shows that the authors of the Advertisements 
he intended to allow the use of the chasuble, or that, at all events, 
y that was the effect of the direction given. But in 1566 there 5 
„ f Were no chasubles in parish churches. É 
fy The five Bishops say in their Report dealing with the period Fe 
from 1559 to 1566: b: 
it; There is no evidence whatever of the wearing of the chasuble. f 5 
Chasubles appear to have been generally destroyed as ‘monuments of g 
ke Superstition,’ though occasional instances of their retention may occur. 4 
$8 h Sometimes they were sold by consent of the parishioners... . The s 
he meee was given to the poor, made into a covering for the pulpit or into 
ie In ons, or players’ coats, or doublets. Sometimes it was burnt or defaced. 
an es Place it became the cover of the Communion table, In another it 
es sold to set forward soldiers on their way.? 
n, 
‘it ! mee was no need to add a word to the sentence in the 
‘od 4 ements to prevent the use of garments which were not 


i atence, or would have been promptly sold or destroyed if 
aa been discovered. 
irect ae i S another matter which I would here mention, not in 
dificult Ply to Dr. Legg, but as to some extent removing, the 
Roman ae respect to the so-called Ornaments Rubric. The 
"td the sas rch had and has two services—one the Holy Mass — 
alo eae er the Holy Communion. In the former the priest i 
Ditiato ‘ves the Sacrament in both kinds, and offers a pro- 
the ue acrifice for the living and the dead. In the Service of 
3 Rtegati vation of Holy Communion he distributes to th 
Mass, ‘on the wafers which have been consecrated at thi 
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Ap) 
penitent. At the Administration of Holy Communion 
the surplice and stole, as he is ordered to do when adm 
any of the Sacraments of the Church. 

Jn the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth the Ca 
the Mass was displaced by what was substantially a new Service 
but in it the ‘altar’ was frequently mentioned, and a rubric 
spoke of ‘the whole body of our Saviour Christ’ ag being a 
ceived in each fragment of the broken bread. The service vas 
called ‘The Administration of the Lord’s Supper and Holy Cop. 
munion, commonly called the Mass,’ and it was not strange that 
for such a service the old Mass vestment should be prescribed. 

But in 1552 all was changed. The idea of a sacrifice offered 
by the priest for the sins of the living and the dead wholly dis. 
appeared; the altar was heard of no more; the service could 
no longer be associated with the name of the ‘Mass’; it was 
‘The Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion, 
at which the minister is not allowed to communicate alone, but 
must have to communicate with him ‘a convenient number,’ but 
never less than three. 

To such a service the use of a chasuble would be absolutely 
inappropriate. The natural vesture would be the surplice to 
which the people were already accustomed, for it was the w 
in which the priest was wont to be robed when they receive 
the Holy Sacrament. : 

It will be useful to consider the reason for which 
memorandum, now known as the Ornaments Rubric, T 
serted in the Prayer Book of 1559. It does not appear to cai 
there was any fraud or even any mistake m the memo secon 
itself. The mistake was that the rubric of Edward's 
Prayer Book expressly forbidding the use of alb, ¢ 
cope was not reprinted, as it should have been, 1 4 
before it. For, subject to the proviso to which the a H 
refers, that rubric was unquestionably the Jaw of the nee 

The statute of 1552 which brought the Second ae Act 
of Edward into force was repealed by Mary. ae oath df 
of Uniformity repealed the statute of Mary as aes Fa slight I 
June 1559, and proceeded to re-enact the book wit abe wid f 
specified alterations, neither of Hee gee z 

rovided that the surplice only should be 10 Us ament n, 
: The proviso l e until further order ba ne ool 
the Church and the ministers under the First 7 words Ga 
1549 should be refained and be in use, and thes 
repeated in the memorandum. . tation: ijo 

P Tt is clear that they must be read with sons fa ces 
the ornaments could be retained, and it was. a put they © 
that none of them should be made away Wl 
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{ all be used. The Chrysom could not, for the practice of 4 
ts not ting with oil at Baptism had been abolished. B 
$ che “Pyx could not, for that was used to carry about the H 
i Es Sacrament, and the limited permission to do this for a ‘= 
; | a erson Which was given in the Prayer Book of 1549 was 
i med from that of 1552, and the bread and wine were to be A 
3 consecrated in the sick person’s presence. 
x The Chrysom and the Pyx, the latter often of very great 
T value, were to be retained, but they could not be in use; and 
at the true meaning of the sentence would be fully expressed by 

the words ‘shall be retained, and so far as they are necessary 

ed or appropriate to the prescribed services shall be in use.’ * 
s- That this was the general understanding of the proviso and 
ld the memorandum is clear. Directly Mary died the chasubles 
as were disused. 
Dy If contemporary interpretation is of any value as evidence, 
ut the fact that bishops, priests, and people immediately and 5 
ut universally accepted this as the meaning of the memorandum, 5 


and acted upon it for three hundred years, appears to me to be 
ly conclusive. 
to j Dr. Legg says that he pointed out that the surplice was and 
re is still worn at Mass in a letter to the Guardian in June 1877, 
and complacently adds: ‘I do not know of any attempt to 
confute the position there taken up.’ 
he ‘That is true. Neither the editor of the Guardian, nor any 
of its contributors, took any notice of the great discovery. And 
when the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline was 


„i | ytit& from 1904 to 1906, although Lord Halifax, Mr. Frere, 
ot | 2 Pullan, Mr. Percy Dearmer, Canon MacColl, and Mr. 
MO! this ¢ were among the witnesses called, we heard nothing about 


atal objection to the Ridsdale Judgment. A modest con- 
a mene might have concluded that his new point was, after 
at Legg’ So Important as he had supposed. But that is not Dr. 
| ie e He fell upon witnesses and Commissioners alike. 
C me Thomas spoke with respect of the Report of the 
Say mee and thereupon Dr. Legg wrote to the Guardian 
te i. if the Principal of Wickliffe Hall chooses to grovel — 
binder hin utterance of an unlearned Commission no one can 
md said: and some demur being made to this he wrote again 


1m trove 


J Sever. ee i Pac ae 
es both = cases it has seemed to me that witnesses and Commissioner 


anting in information on the subject about which the { 
Eo this : ee 
“Letter nee fully dealt with in the Bishop of Manch 

e Archbishop of Canterbury.’ ka E 
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talking. If Dr. MacColl, Mr. Frere, and Lord Halifax mad 
figure before the Commissioners, does it follow that Dr, Gib 
Dibdin, and Sir Edward Clarke are masters of history and 


e but a 
son, Sir Tors 
theses fall 

In the latter part of his article Dr. Legg tries to establ 
a yet more extravagant proposition—that the cope and th 

e 
chasuble are the same vestment. He says: ‘Suppose the cone 
and the chasuble should turn out to be the same vestments n 
to have a similar origin, where shall we be then?’ Now the 
question whether they have a common origin does not matter 
at all to anyone. 

It seems probable that they had, and that the lacerna, which 
is said to be the early form of the cope, was itself only a con. 
venient modification for ordinary use of the circular penula, 
which had an opening in the centre for the head and hung down 
below the knees. But authorities are all agreed that the penula 
has, by various alterations in shape, become the modem 
chasuble. The full circular cloak was inconvenient for manual 
acts at the altar, and one expedient for meeting the difficulty 
was the placing of a button on each shoulder, and by means o 
a cord inside the garment looping it up so that the arms were 
comparatively free. I am told that a garment of this character 
is preserved at the Cathedral at Sens, and is believed to hare 
been worn by Thomas & Becket. But the definite change was 
made by cutting away the sides so as to leave the arms a 
free. This brought the chasuble to something approach a 
present form. For centuries before the Reformation it had bee 
called the Sacerdotal garment. -directly 

On- the other hand the cope, whether directly or 1 sig 
derived from the penula or not so derived at CW, hs Mer 
those centuries a separate and distinct garment. 


ish 


the 
when 
Thus it came to be a general vestment of splendour, wo rite): 
chasuble was not worn (as in processions and none teri it 
and by those who did not wear the chasuble, such as the cha 


Tt has never been a distinctly clerical vestment.’ 


` . centu 
To suggest, as Dr. Legg does, that in the sixteenth ie 


“cope ’ and ‘chasuble’ were interchangeable terms 18 
regard every scrap of historical evidence. + bis noe f 
I know nothing of Dr. J. Wickham Legg eren he is pot? 
and the fact, which he mentions in his article, he ver eae 
clergyman of the Church of England. But ee witb o 
fessional or other qualifications may be for aa. no ne y 
subject of ritual, he has shown in this case that neg nd is ag” 
infallible. He is an Ishmael of debate, whose 23 i 


1 Guardian, the 7th of November 1906. 
8 Dearmer, The Ornaments of the Minister 


1 


a 


(1909), p- 8% 
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19 
man; he speaks with anger and contempt of every one 

Bee iom he has the misfortune not to agree; he cannot expect 

Th will always accept his blows without making suitable 


; | pes ement. In truth his wonderful discovery is a mere 
i ! ier; and the terrible explosive which was to destroy the 
é | hole fabric of the Ridsdale Judgment splutters out like a 
| Roman-candle, and does no harm at all. 


| EDWARD CLARKE. 


A 
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In the February number of this Review Dr. Wickham Legg lays ; 

down, with a certain air of finality, the rule of conduct which, P 

in his opinion, should be followed by the Anglican clergy in R 

the vexed question of their liturgical dress. ‘Were I a clergy- tl 

man of the Church of England,’ he writes, ‘the only reason tht f 4 

I could give for wearing a chasuble or cope would be that one at 

of these is ordered to be worn by the Book of Common Prayer. C 

I should wear a vestment only as an act of obedience to the local t 

Church of England.’ The mere layman may wonder why, i a 

the Book of Common Prayer lay down rules in the matter, these tl 

have not always and everywhere been obeyed. Jf he be sufi- tl 

ciently interested, he will doubtless search the Prayer Bo tt 

and in that case he will find—not a word about either cop? f i 

chasuble, nor, indeed, about any other vestment. He will, e T 

ever, discover the ‘Ornaments Rubric, which, for the cia : 

guidance of the clergy, directs that oe ii 

such Ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at as is a 

of their Ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, 28 vend Year 0 te 

Church of England, by the Authority of Parliament, in the Secon: s 

the Reign of King Edward the Sixth. u 

; ; < lays dow’ 

The only rule, that is to say, that the Prayer Book the least 

is of the nature of legislation by reference, admittedly ulated © li 

satisfactory method of law-making and that most E ‘ 

lead to ambiguity and litigation. This particular Te ere 7 to 

proved, moreover, even for experts—and the average nie yeah f 3 

is not an expert—peculiarly full of ambiguity. What vere 

by ‘the second year of King Edward the Sixth ? e Church ‘i {E i 
S 


the ornaments ‘by authority of Parliament’ 19 t sfican® “i 
England in this second year? What is the Sea its ig J 
‘retained > in the present rubric as compared we ct of Us 
cance, whatever that may have been, in Elizabeth's at, P2 
formity, from which, in 1662, it was borrowed? ninistr 

is meant by the phrase ‘at all times of them mT 
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i 1913 

i + mean that the ornaments ‘retained’ are to be worn by 
Does 1 isters ‘at all times of their ministration’ indifferently— 
the pe ont differentiating between Mattins or Evensong and 
ie. oly Communion ? Or does it mean that the ministers are 
ea at all times of their ministration the ornaments, what- 
a these may have been, prescribed ‘in the second year of n 
King E dward the Sixth’ as proper to each ‘time of H 
ministration ’? i 


Ti would be difficult to find in four consecutive lines of any 
British statute more ambiguities, more questions which have a 
siyen rise to longer or bitterer controversies or to more numerous fl 
D 


suits at law. On only one of them, even now, is there any i 
general consensus of opinion : it is agreed that the phrase G 
$ ‘Second year of King Edward the Sixth’ refers to the First 5 
i Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, though this did not actually A 
! come into use until the third year of the boy-King’s reign.* All 5; 
; the other questions, though they have been settled so far as a 
i decision of the highest court in the realm can settle them, are 
3 still subjects of more or less heated debate. For the “High 


Church ’ clergy the decision of the Privy Council in the Ridsdale 
case, whether or no it be well founded in argument, is not 
authoritative because it is not that of a ‘spiritual’ court; while 
ite Bishops who, from time to time, have attempted to enforce 
| = face have been consistently defied on the ground that 
I bo clergy are only bound by oath to obey their ‘godly ’ admoni- 
a i ns, and that these particular admonitions have not been godly. 
i A not, then, and is not likely to be, so long as the 
which ee lasts, any generally recognised authority - by 
a Unde, ese questions can- be settled; and, in effect, large 
at a the clergy, interpreting -the ‘Ornaments Rubric 
tg Tegretfulf to their taste, have long since—as Dr. Wickham Legg 
f sw tite admits—passed beyond the pretence of appeal to any 
Unto p tation of the Church’s law, and have become a law 
themselves, 
licence Wickham Legg does not, it would seem, approve of this 
Stances « ut is it to be wondered at that, under the circum- 
fo Wear re many curates think, as soon as they are allowed 7 
al the ¢ chasuble, that they are then at full liberty to practise 
fto moder monies . . . now set out ab length in the rubries of 
|| rards pp OAM Missal’ 2 ‘The attitude of the ‘Ritualist 
E. dat missi Tubrics of the Prayer Book is based on the primei; 
S poe atish 18 not prohibition. Object to the setting up 
| eee ay church of an image of the ‘Sacred 
E Son ggg ochen this has been made the excuse fo 
i én Superseded by the First Prayer 


ON x 


` [he says], and all that is built upon it in the Ridsdale judgm? 
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contrary to the Prayer Book, they will reply that the Prayer Bok ; i 


says nothing about it, and that your objection would there 
equally apply to the pulpit or the lectern. The transition 
easy from ornaments to ceremonies, and from ceremonies t 
doctrine. The Prayer Book, for instance, does not forbid ‘a r 
elevation of the Host, except implicitly in the XXVI : 
Article ; so in many churches the consecrated bread and chali sh 
are elevated. It is a mere motion of the arms; but it symbolises 

that idea of the priest offering Christ ‘for the quick and the 


dead, to have remission of pain or guilt,’ which it was the e 
principal object of the English Reformers to abolish, and they g 
did abolish with every circumstance of insult and contumely.? i 


Of this doctrine, so far-reaching in its consequences, that 
what is not explicitly forbidden is allowed, Dr. Wickham Legg 
appears as a champion, all the more welcome to the clergy as 
a layman and an antiquary of repute, condescending to join in 
the clerical outcry against the presumption of the eminent 
lawyers (not to mention prelates) of the Judicial Committee of k 
the Privy Council in daring to interpret a legal document the 


“mysteries of which only consecrated curates can understand. 


The Ridsdale Judgment, he contends, which established the F 
immemorial usage of the reformed Church of England in the n 
matter of vestments as the only legal one, is destroyed at its 0 
very foundation by a gross piece of ignorance on the part o t 
“my lords.’ The judgment, upholding the legal force of the t 
‘ Advertisements’ of 1564—which ordered the use at Holy Com l 
munion of the surplice in parish churches and of the cope E l 


cathedral and collegiate churches—declares the ee | í 
“eucharistic vestments’ to be illegal. The fact that the sup i é 
is ordered to be worn excluded, in their lordships’ opinion, 
use of alb or chasuble, since 


it is not seriously contended that albs or chasubles could, in any 
or practical sense, or according to any known usage, be worn, 2 
meant to be worn, concurrently with the surplice. 


rep 2 


Dr. Wickham Legg has, of course, no difficulty 1 t f 
that this statement, as it stands, is wrong. Where Pr | 
join issue with him is in the deductions he draws 
proof of error. 


from W | 


be 
eS : A ; ith the ® 
Take away the statement that the surplice cannot bere Tiap” 


; with chart 
_ ^ For overwhelming proof of this assertion, put concisely ang the ass 
istic vigour, I refer to Mr. J. H. Round’s article, ‘ The Sacri Be 


the Nineteenth Century for May 1897 (No. 243). 
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ordered to stand at the church door ‘in his shirt,’ this was 
certainly not regarded as a ‘foundation ornament’ for ‘ Sunday 
0 best. In modern America the request to wear a ‘boiled shirt’ . 
involves a dress suit and, conversely, a shirt not boiled a less 
formal upper attire. Where my lords of the Privy Council and 
Dr. Wickham Legg both fall into error is in not noticing the 
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k And agala - 
e Ú pen supposing that the Advertisements have the force of law, the 
is | hasuble and albe may yet be kanini worn, because the order to wear a 
j en tiog in no way hinders their use. The surplice at the time of issuing 
0 "rP idvertisements would have been considered the foundation ornament, 
e p nut which none of the others could be worn: telling a man to wear a 
l. ae no way hinders him from wearing a coat. i 
8 : 
a5 My gloss on this last sentence is, that it depends on the fi 
£ circumstances and on the shirt. In the days of strict ecclesias- a 
e f tical discipline, the passing of which the clergy are forced to i 
y deplore each recurring Ash Wednesday, when a penitent was i 

Fi 


Sa Ta set 7d 


4 kind of shirt directed to be worn by the ‘ Advertisements,’ which 

l. s a comely surplice with sleeves.’ Now, the surplice (super- 

a pellicium) is, according to Pater Braun, so far as its origin can 

je be determined, only an expansion of the alb, which was too 

ts TO to wear over the fur gowns necessary in the cold churches 

f f the North ; whence a linen tunic, full and with wide sleeves, 

e f z Wear over furs (super pelliceas).* This, then, is the charac- 

» | Hea of the surplice, as distinguished from the alb : it is a 

iD poe voluminous garment, with wide instead of narrow sleeves. 

He aie cially was this the case precisely at the time when the 

e f pee ens ' were issued ; for, as Pater Braun tells us, the 

| a ee the surplice, of medium width in the thirteenth cen- 
n as A in width until, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 

Di aN they fell from the arms in long, closely draped, 

w | not p. 1° folds.”* The ‘comely surplice with sleeves’ must 


the R. magined like the skimpy chemisette, imitated from 


a Wag oe co Cotta, affected by the modern ‘Ritualist.’ What 1 
e Bt Kent e wn, e.g. in the brass of William Dye at Westerham 


tee Years bis represents an Anglican priest who died in 1567 
Ma Casso S ter the issue of the ‘ Advertisements.’ He is veste 
Sleeves a and a very full, pleated surplice with wide hai 
pot recalls e Suggestion that it could have been worn unde 
R aot of hi e story of the naval officer who, having bee 


hi 8 town . a = 
iy Sie ate applied to the Admiralty for 


4 on Con, 


th his official robes, and receiv 
dition that he wore the unifo 


The itaj, 
Big, p ET mine. 
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19 
The judgment of the Privy Council would, I venture to sue 


have been less open to attack had their lordships, me w 
‘surplice, said ‘ comely surplice with sleeves.’ gi tr 

It may, of course, be objected that the width of the sleeves si 
is not laid down in the ‘ Advertisements,’ and that it wag o A th 
to the clergy to have two sorts of surplice—one with na 3 
sleeves for ‘Mass’ purposes, the other with wide sleeves t Ss 
wear ‘in Choir.’ But, in this case, why sleeves at all? Sleeveless i 
surplices and rochets were in use in England before the Reforma. i 
tion, and in themselves would have been more suitable for 3 
wearing under the alb than would surplices with sleeves. That F 
they were expressly excluded by the ‘ Advertisements ’ means one th 
of two things. Hither the surplice was to be the sole vestment, AC 
in which case sleeves might well be considered essential to its th 
‘ comeliness ’ ; or it was to be worn under the Mass vestments, of 
in which case the direction that it was to have sleeves argued— st 
as we shall see—a meticulous care for the sanctity of thoe | | 
vestments. The latter supposition, under the circumstances of tc 
the time, is absurd. The ‘rags of popery’ were everywhere dl 
being routed out and ‘defaced’ by order of the Privy Council is 
and the Bishops, while at the same time great difficulty was p 
being met with in securing uniformity by enforcing the use af N 
the surplice. Is it conceivable that, this being so, Archbishop tl 
Parker should have ordered the clergy to wear, as a ‘ foundation B 
ornament, an additional vestment, not prescribed in the First mn 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., of which the sole significance, £ ti 
far as its use with the Mass vestments is concerned, was tht 
preserved these consecrated ornaments from defiling contact Ta 0 
the clothes of everyday life—a use so little important that it ba : 
fallen obsolete even in the Roman Catholic Church? ata 

In any case, however, suppose this use of the surplice ie i 
still continued, would it constitute the surplice a a G 
ment’ in any proper sense of the words?’ I think not, art ; 

7 Dr. Wickham Legg accuses me of ‘subtle error’ in my classification eg o): 
liturgical vestments in the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed. xxi: clause? 
Such a classification is very difficult, impossible indeed, without saving a] unde y 
unless we are content with Pater Braun’s simple division into ditaha sing ™ : 
clothing’ and ‘liturgical upperclothing.’ Dr. Wickham Legg, mF enrplit 2 ° ; 
classification, ignores my saving clauses. When I placed cope ify this stale 
separate category as ‘never worn at Mass,’ I was careful to ae the Cathol? q 
ment by the sentence ‘according to the fully developed rules © O gph q 
Church ’—i.e. as at present observed. ‘Fully developed practice H eay! a iy 
have been better; but the survival in the Missal of a rubric W ignoras a 


nerally a ; 
f the cor ii ch 88 


wearing of the surplice under the alb optional, and is ge 
not enough to convict me of error; nor is the occasional use O: anich, 


5 
by an ‘assistant priest,’ such as Dr, Wickham Legg COM O rd , pe X 
nothing to do with the fully developed rules of the Catholic avivo BY the 
I should imagine, to one of the local uses wisely allowed .to £ F 
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Peeran state my reasons for so thinking. Most of the con- 

t, will prie y i t 7 f 7 
f ersy about the vestments arises from the fact that their 
j tance and use were for centuries very indeterminate, and 
sigh here these have been long defined, there are often 


$ nw 

; 1e of earlier uses to confuse the issues, while further 
W confusion arises from the loose employment of the same term 
0 for two similar but essentially different vestments. Now, in 
8 ihis particular use, as a ‘ shirt to place under the sacred vest- 
7 ments at Mass, rochet and surplice are—as Dr. Wickham Legg 
It makes clear—treated as practically equivalent garments. Yet 
ji they are in their general use fundamentally distinct. Unlike 
e the surplice, fhe rochet is not a vestis sacra, and therefore, 
t, according to the rules of the Roman Catholic Church ê and of 
s ihe Church of England (if the rubrics of the First Prayer Book 
J of Edward the Sixth be binding °), cannot be worn as a sub- 
z stitute for the surplice, e.g. in administering the sacraments. 
p It is only because it is worn at Choir services, and is directed 
ji to be worn over the ordinary clothes at Mass, that it can be 
g cassed as a liturgical vestment at all.*° Essentially the rochet 
il is now part of the ordinary full-dress of prelates; it is thus quite 
s properly worn by Anglican Bishops at Court or in Parliament. 
j Now, the surplice has also occasionally been worn as part of 
: the ordinary dress of clerics, e.g. of the Augustinian Canons. 


Briefly, then, my contention is that the surplice, like the rochet, 
pe worn under the vestments at Mass, was not the ‘ founda- 
ee but the outer skin of the ordinary dress and, 
eres the rochet, the representative of the shirt (camisia) 
eee directed to be so worn in order to preserve the cone 

e ; vestments from contact with the everyday clothes. 
| tochet is the lineal descendant of the camisia originally 


oo} Stegation £ ME E 
d Gewandu of Rites. As for the surplice, Pater Braun, though in his Liturgische 


such eee (p. 125) he quotes the rubric to which Dr. Wickham Legg attaches 
io ârticle «g mie? does not speak of it as determining actual practice, and in his 
} F DP ae in the Enc. Brit. ignores it altogether. 

so 1 “Certain crgreg. Rit., the 10th of January, 1852. 

ro (rer the p: Notes, &c.,’ at the end of the First Prayer Book. ‘And when- 
yie y other meee shall celebrate the Holy Communion in the church, or execute 
: 3 “lice or alb 1c administration, he shall have upon him, beside his rochet, @ 


E ype 
ce This is Z Brit. xxiii. 432 a. ES. 
Quae qu at Durandus says about this ‘shirt.’ ‘ Sacerdotes psi 
` co 3 


not usually take the fo > 
vestments. Note that the surplice, though n 


CO) < z 
nsecrated, as is also, of course, the case witl 
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worn by all ranks of the clergy; the surplice took its la 
the camisia of priests when the rochet became the ong i 
prelates. The surplice under the alb at Mass, then, js 10 p 
JESA re 


a Mass vestment than the cassock, which is now more obligato 
A word must be added about Dr. Wickham Legg’s atten 4 
to confuse the use and significance of cope and chasuble, The 
‘ Advertisements ’ order the cope to be worn at Holy Communion 
' in cathedral churches; thereby, in the view of ‘my lord’ of 
the Privy Council, excluding the use of the chasuble. ‘py 
suppose,’ asks Dr. Wickham Legg triumphantly, ‘ that the cope 
and chasuble should turn out to be the same vestment, or to 
have a similar origin, where should we be then?’ ‘Exactly 
where we now are, I answer. It is perfectly true that the 
cope is probably but a development of the original chasuble, 
‘which in its turn is derived from a secular garment, very like 
the Latin-American poncho, worn by clergy and laity alike under 
the Roman Empire. But the question is not of origins, or of 
original meaning or lack of meaning, but of what these vest- 
ments symbolised at the time of the Reformation and what they 
mean to-day. Dr. Wickham Legg more than suggests that there 
was and is no such difference between them as ‘is set out m 
modern Roman Catholic books of ceremonial’; and the only 
tittle of evidence he brings in support of this is the loose w 
of language by Machyn and others in the sixteenth century! 1 
“looks very much,’ he says, ‘as if in the sixteenth century the 
words “cope” and ‘‘chasuble’’ were interchangeable.’ aa 
this argument would have been more impressive had the T 
pluviale and casula or planeta been used interchangeably 1 m 
rubrics; unfortunately for Dr. Wickham Legg they were nov" j 
used. Centuries before the Reformation, as now 1 oi | 
Catholic Church, while the cope (pluviale) could be vo ont 
every singing man, the chasuble was par excellence the “ae 


| ‘chop 1 

Í ; sacerdotalis. It was, as it is still, placed by the P 

| the priest at his ordination; it was stripped ome excel 
function. Of this latter process I will give one belle 


tor ° 
Significant instance. In 1854 Ralph de OE avid 
‘Warleggan, was degraded from the priesthood for Per ; 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. This was the form 


: shoulders as a symbol of his degradation from 
| 


T ; tibi 
In remocione Planete seu Casale Sacerdotalis: auferimus 


Sacerdotalem, et te honore Sacerdotali privamus. ay 


C ri z 4 Randolph (Lond 
12 Register of Bishop Grandison. E. C. Hingeston- 
Exeter, 1894), pp. 1147, 1179. : 


EAGER EIT TREN 393 


mh de Tremur was a learned, if somewhat disreputable,” 
a g Rap of Wycliffe, and on the principles of Wycliffe, for 
e, the Church of England was reformed. In cast- 


Digitized 


eee, Qk eS E ESR 


re petter or WOTS the Edwardi i 
D the chasuble the wardian and Elizabethan clergy 
y symbolised the abdication of their priestly office, so far as this 
: e belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the 
gaerifice of the Mass. The modern revival of the chasuble, Dr. 
Wickham Legg implies, has no doctrinal significance. After 
7 all—to give a slight exaggeration to his line of argument—the Í 
pe word ‘ chasuble ’ only means “a little house’ (casula from casa) ; x 


why should poor curates not go about in little houses? I- 
tly should not care to insult the intelligence of the clergy by assum- 
ing that they have raised up all this pother merely in order to 
instinct for finery or an antiquarian taste. If this be 


ji 
le, gratify an i 
ke the case, however, and the utmost that the revived vestments 3 
ler are intended to symbolise be the ‘ continuous life of the Church,’ A 
of the settlement of the controversy should be an easy matter. Let i 
st- the Bishops allow the use of the chasuble on condition that the pi 
ey priest, when he first assumes it, shall publicly recite the declara-, $ 
10 tion which for a hundred and fifty years had to be made by every $ 
in English Bishop on taking his seat in the House of Lords—viz. . 
ly the same declaration against Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice i 
s | of the Mass as ‘superstitious and idolatrous ° which, until the 
It present reign, was made, under the Act of Settlement, by i 
he every British sovereign. I doubt if a single priest who makes 
y, à point of wearing the ‘ vestments’ would be willing to read this 
ds declaration. 
be That the life of the English Church has been continuous is 
ae | 3 historical truism. Institutionally, legally, and in the funda- 
n ee articles of the Catholic Faith, the modern Church of 
y À R is the same as that founded in the sixth century by 

f „Sustine. A man may change his clothes and his opinions 


al losing his identity ; and so may a Church, which is but 
Soak (ecclesia) of men. The English Church at the 

Clothes ation changed some of her opinions, and cast off the 
he eek she had worn as the insignia of those opinions: 

of the ae of the ‘Catholic’ party is that she did nothing 
effort ; a wealth of ingenuity has been expended in th 
prove this assertion, and as the result we have 


a 
Bete He S 
i; wally ee have been a fiery Celt. He had dared to say = ‘Yeo tany 
1 3 at e work of your own hands. What else does th : 
ar e upon a morsel of bread?’ He went 
will tines the church and threw the Host 
ans he went too far when, after his d 
and attacked and burned down er 
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astounding superstructure of pseudo-history based, in th 
thusiastic spirit of the medieval cathedral-builders on th a 
7 : i ; f k ’ 8 moe 
insecure foundations. Of the builders of this theory th “t | 
Canon McColl was one of the most ingenious and Ae | 
ingenuous. Of the services of the Church under Blizaheti a 
wrote as follows: ‘The mass of the clergy carried on Di a 
t Q i . a a 1Vine 
Service as they did during the reign of Mary, with the ga 
vestments and ceremonies, but using the English tae 
Book.’ ** Dr. Wickham Legg does not, indeed, support this 
statement, for which there is not a particle of iie 
while there is plenty to the contrary.’ He takes w 
position, however, hardly less astounding. To the Romm 
Catholic objection that, if the ‘vestments’ with all that they 
symbolise were ordered to be worn, how was it that for full three 
hundred years they were disused? he replies by a tu quoque, 
True, the English clergy were disobedient, but they were not 
singular in their disobedience. You Roman clergy have terribly 
neglected your duty in not obeying the rubrics of the Missal 
directing the altar frontal to be of the colour of the day or ofice, 
a cushion to be set under the Missal, and an extra candle to 
be lighted at the elevation of the Host! ‘Angels and ministers 
of grace!’ In the reign of Elizabeth, under pressure of the 
authorities of Church and State, the churches were stripped o 
their ‘idolatrous images,’ altars were torn down, the consecrated 
slabs being put to every basest use; the sacred vestments, by 
order of the Privy Council or the Bishops, were burnt, defaced 
or turned into bed-covers or gowns for the parsons’ ae 
Unfortunately, most true. But English Catholics may ° 
least pride themselves on the fact that, unlike their B 
brethren, they preserved inviolate the cushions on the 
Table ! aii 
How came it, then, that amid so great a havoc of icon i 
any vestment survived, together with so muc 
The ‘Elizabethan religion’ was Calvinistic, an 
distinct from Lutheranism with its ‘high’ sacramen” igs 
everywhere but in England involved the extreme ar “ 
of public worship. Seventeen years ago I attempted # ths? 
t 5; E x + 47 The Blizab f 
o this question in the pages of this Review- 5 aictal? 
reformation, as far as it was directed from above, me 


; j 
ot | 

14 McColl, The Reformation Settlement, p. 418. under the Bel 

™ See J. T. Tomlinson, Were Mass Vestments ever mon February rath 
mation Settlement, &c. Church Association Tract. No. 381. th Gem i 


en 0 ineteen 
2¢ See J. H. Round, ‘The Elizabethan Religion, The Nineti : 
February 1897. 

17 ‘The Influence of Machiavelli on the Reforma 


Nineteenth Century, December 1896, 


ı The 
tion in Engle 
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not religious motives. Now Machiavelli, whose 


itical, 
ajii ly influenced the statecraft of the age, says: 


qritings laree 


a ey 


whoever desires to introduce reforms into a State in such a manner ag 
e them accepted, and maintained to everybody's satisfaction, must 
pi at least the shadow of old institutions, so as to appear to have | 
altered nothing, while in fact the new arrangements are entirely different ri 
from the old.” 
This is the characteristic note of English politics, and, whether 
suggested by Machiavelli or not, it explains the ecclesiastical 
licy of Elizabeth. Whatever may have been the case with 
the ‘blind Sir Johns’ who survived, scattered in remote parishes, 
from the Marian period, the influential clergy were almost to 
aman Puritans and favourable to the Calvinistic model.’? They 
would have died rather than risk the fires of hell by wearing 
vestments associated with the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass. It was 
not impossible to persuade the more moderate of them to wear 
surplice or cope. The reason is clear. The cope was an entirely 
non-committal vestment—a mere robe of dignity worn by all 
dnd sundry.2° The surplice was no more than the ensign of the 
spiritual estate. Then, as now in the Roman Church, it was the 
vestment proper to the administration of the sacraments. Its 
exclusive use therefore exactly symbolised the change introduced 
inthe English Ordinal, according to which the priest is no longer 
panned ‘to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass’ but ‘to be a faithful 
ispenser of the Word of God and of His Holy Sacraments.’ 
of ane in the Church it was possible to preserve ‘the shadow 
“the ne ations, and so soften the sharp antagonism between 
none era and the new. A Protestant nowadays, seeing 
Paul’ time a high celebration of the Holy Communion at 
Eea Cathedral, where the vestments ordered by the 
ably be m ments’ and the Canons of 1603 are worn, would prob- 
ore struck by its likeness than by its unlikeness to High 


1 if | Ma 
ney ice PTated at Westminster Cathedral. In the same way, 
pes at least a bethis system, a celebration of the Holy Communion, 


0 cathedral and collegiate churches where the celebrant 


jon Was y , 
veh Wag aie in a cope with ‘the Epistler and Gospeler agreeably, 
of the mp ently like Mass to satisfy the traditional prejudices of 

e uncritical conservatives. But ‘the Mass,’ in spite of 


& YH: 

ls; t8corsi, vol. i p. 25 
ete Ge for leaving off the sign of the Cross in baptism, the kneeling: 
Ue by tpa munion, “the use of copes and of surplices,” and so forth, Tht 

q of the local archdeacons, and had probably the sympathy of the 
i Esser, Vol. ee but carried in Convocation in 1562.’ Victoria 
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the loose language of contemporary Puritan extremists 
not; and the outward and visible sign of its not bein 
absolute disuse of the ‘ Mass vestments,’ 2! 


Bir, 
& 80 Wag the 


WALTER ALISON Patuts 


a Dr. Wickham Lege’s attitude towards the whole matter see 
antiquarian. Thus, while making a perfectly sound criticism on the artic) 
Tenebrae in the Hnc, Brit., he speaks slightingly (Note 19, p. 458) of hel a 
extinction of the lights as ‘a mere ceremony, of comparatively late Be 
tion... .’ What has that to do with it? The Catholic Church, for belle 
worse, is a living organism, not a museum of antiquities. To me this parted 
ceremony is singularly impressive, and would not be less so were it absolutely I 
modern. In the same note Dr. Wickham Legg points out a curious misunder. ( 
standing of the brass of Dr. Henry Sever figured in my article on Vestmens 
in the Uncyclopedia Britannica. As I have said so much in criticism of hi I 
views, I am the more anxious to allow that in this instance he is right, and t e 
thank him for the correction. 


ms to be largely 


T 
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b 
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4 
: 
eh | 
bi «GITANJALI 
dug 
tr or ; 
2 i ; s ah ’ 
ey Ix talking with the Indian poets, said one of our earlier f 
will find they consider poetry a divine art, l 


Orientalists, you 
practised for unto 
earth. Here, in the- 


ld ages in heaven before it was revealed on 
West, we have been rather forgetting the 


old inspirational idea of poetry, though it has been insisted on 
by writers like Spenser, Milton, and Shelley ; and it is time we 
should hear its reminder, and after a fashion that is better than 
prose argument—in inspired verse itself. Such reminders when 
they do come are apt to fall naturally, without any noise or loud 
creaking of thé press. At an Indian play given last autumn in 
London, my next neighbour, a native of Bengal, asked me if I 
had read any of the other writings of the playwright—Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. He went on to speak of them with the enthusiasm 
of a disciple, in a way indeed to ‘make one’s ears tingle- His 
account had the effect of the tuning up of the fiddles before the 
ae music; or it was like that passage in the Vedic Hymn. 
ae of the coming of the poet, the long-expected poet 
later as the gift of the supernal lyric tongue- A week or two 
ing pone Sunday afternoon, my fellow-playgoer brought, accord= a 
ae E volume of the new poetry mM the original 
w Hagia with some translations, and read them ai 
of the Indi ay, those who heard were able to get an 1 a 5 
ere co a: melody and the actual content of the verse; an 
ton re be no doubt in our minds of its original imagina- 
of Rast endl te reality—a voice that had in it mixed accents — 
est, yet was individual to a degree- 


Tho F 
there A = the sky and thou art the nest as well. Oh, thou beautif 
aa pours. nest it is thy love that encloses the soul with colours and sou 

There ere 
bear T? Comes the morning with the golden basket in her ight 


ming th 

Sy An eth of beauty, silently to crown the earth. 
pe rough, tra ee! the evening over the lonely meadows deserted 

Pitcher f ackless paths, carrying cool draughts 0 peace in 

à how the western ocean of rest. a: 
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Any 
This is the sixty-seventh of tho Gitdnjali, or son fer 
in the volume produced lately by the Indian Society a Tnge 


is an English draft from three books printed in a “6th 
Naivédya, Kheyd, and Gitdnjali, besides a few sous atl 
hitherto have appeared in magazines only. One thin ee 
to realise in perusing the leaves is that the tit] 


bined and were both present when the verse sprang to life 
The two musics were essential to its existence in fact, and iti 
truly, and in the old Greek sense, melic and lyrical, although 
the tambura, or other Indian stringed instrument, may not ie 
accounted strictly a lyre. So when Rabindra Nath Tagore uses 
the terms of his craft, when he refers to singing in a poem, itis 
not a conventional allusion; it means that he sings: 


I am here to sing thee songs. In this hall of thine I havea corner 
seat. 


__When the hour strikes for thy silent worship at the dark temple of 
midnight, command me, my master, to stand before thee to sing. ... 


The whole spirit of the book is musical, and if the emotion 
at times seems to be affected by the Indian tradition and a 
note of Quietism, and the rapture is held in suspense, the song: 
even in the English prose-rhythms are irresistibly impulsive: 
Their spirit is original, and yet they are full of reminiscent 
fragrance. Now they recall a strain like that of the Siluri. 
which runs ; 
: All the long hours of night and rest 


Through the still shrouds of sleep and clouds, 
This dew fell on my breast. 


. . its 2 
Butit 18 needless to look for comparisons. The book has n a 
dialect ; the author a voice affectingly individual, which bY 
accent holds the ear: 


; kest, 
In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with.secret steps, thou wal i 
silent as night, eluding all watchers. a 
_ To-day the morning has closed its eyes, heedless of the 108) r-wake 
of the loud east wind, and a thick veil has been drawn over the eve 
blue sky. hut at ere 
The woodlands haye hushed their songs, the doors are all s z , 
house. Thou art the solitary wayfarer in this deserted m o not pS 
only friend, my best beloved, the gates are open in my hous 
by like a dream. 


e 


stent call! 
fal 


s E i 
“In England the old lyric tradition has almost been I5 jar f 
poets do not write to music, or with any accompanine™ melodi | 
ears, save that of the literary make-believe, or the Ve ritet 
employed in the stanzaic compact entered upon berw ae 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar As 
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, ader. There is inevitably some loss of lyric reality in 
ingg and T? endence on the printed page, and only here and there a 
Again this pore of true singing brain is able to bring the perfect illusion 
ttan poe into what may be called ‘read verse.’ From these 
that of eres the author of Gitanjali has by the fortune of heaven 
Well ee custom of his country been left free; and the gain to 
a and etry has impressed even Mr. W. B. Yeats, whom I can 
a per speaking two or three years ago with a fine contempt 
Om- of those who tried to relate verse to music. 

life When there was but one mind in England [he says in his introduction] 
it i Chaucer wrote his Troilus and Cressida, and though he has written to be 
ugh read, or to be read out—for our time was running on apace—he was sung 


by minstrels for a while. Rabindra Nath Tagore, like Chaucer’s fore- 
runners, writes music for his words, and one understands at every moment 
that he is so abundant, so spontaneous, so daring in his passion, so full of 
surprise, because he is doing something which has never seemed strange, 


unnatural, or in need of defence. 


A friend of his, Mr. Maitra, who recently played and sang 
some of his songs to the original tunes for a select audience, 
told us that the music actually suggested the words; very much 
as it did at times to Burns, one of the last of our true song- 
writers. Burns in one of his casual revelations explained that his 
Way was to take one of ‘the old Scottish airs’ and then ‘ sowth 
the tune’ over and over until the words came, and that there was 
the readiest way to achieve again the ‘ glorious enthusiasm’ of 
the older poetry. But this new Indian poet has the advantage 
Cver the Scots song-writer in that he makes his own tune, ` 
although possibly it may have some old recollective associations 
t cadences in it. 
or mee thythms, the intervals, the harmonies of the Indian A 
ence markedly different to those of our music; but soe 
and ie ions Rabindra Nath Tagore has obtained a me za 
a E melodic equivalent. Sometimes the origina pes 
Thy nee a use of parallelism, or an echoing note, or a refrain. 

Wo child-poems : No. lx. which opens : 
notin the seashore of endless worlds children meet. The infinite sky 1s 


of oe everhead and the restless water is boisterous. On the seashore F 
S worlds the children meet with shouts and dances. 


* No. txii. « 


Whi 3 ee 
ach owe bring to you coloured toys, my child, I understand why 
Tints ha Of colours on clouds, on water, and why flowers are pain 
1 en ae 8ive coloured toys to you, my child. 
Saves, and Sing to make you dance I truly know wh the 
Why waves send their chorus of voices to the heart í 
I sing to make you dance- a 

CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Ka 
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- to imply any feeling of disappointment in the English 7 


RRT eow 


aes s 
Sree 
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When I bring sweet things to your greedy hands I know 
honey in the cup of the flower, and why fruits are Secretly fil] A Meni 
juice—when I bring sweet things to your greedy hands ed with Sweet 


These poems illustrate the musical] element 
while they hardly suggest its most individual note, 
of profound longing, an unappeasable quickening 
of song by vivid desire. The utterance is often 
often poignant ; yet rarely lets go of its directness a 
of expression. 


1n Gitánja 
Which iş that 
of the spiri 
Inpassioned, 
nd simplicity 


He came and sat by my side, but I woke not. What a cursed sleep it was 
O miserable me. i 

He came when the night was still; he had his harp in his hands, and 
my dreams became resonant with its melodies. 

Alas, why are my nights all thus lost? Ah, why do I ever miss his 
sight whose breath touches my sleep ? 


One cannot do better than return to Mr. Yeats’s pages of Intro- 
duction for the account there given by a distinguished Bengali 


doctor of medicine of the poet’s fame at home and among his 
own folk. 


We call this [he said] the epoch of Rabindra Nath. No poet seems to me 
as famous in Europe as he is among us. He is as great in music as in 
poetry, and his songs are sung from the west of India into Burmah wheres 
Bengali is spoken. . . . I so much admire the completeness of his life; when 
he was very young he wrote much of natural objects. He would sit all day 
in his garden; from his twenty-fifth year or so to his thirty-fifth perhaps 
when he had a great sorrow, he wrote the most beautiful love poetry 1m ie 
language . . . words can never express what I owed at seventeen to his le 
poetry. After that his art grew deeper, it became religious and te 
phical; all the aspirations of mankind are in his hymns. He is the fh 
among our saints who has not refused to live, but has spoken out a fr 
itself, and that it why we give him our love. . . . A little while Ta 
was to read divine service in one of our churches—we of the Brahmo i 
use your word ‘church’ in English—it was the largest in Calcutta, mane 
only was it crowded, people even standing in the windows, but tie 
were all but impassable because of the people. 

: the | 

The portrait by Mr. William Rothenstein (to Beis pi 
volume is dedicated) serves to give personal colour 1 kap | 
glimpses of the author in his natural environment. 
remarkable characterisation by a fine interpreter, ® e 
portraitist ; yet it leaves one still but half satisfied, gue: E 
portrait must do. Nor, I suppose, would anything q% a aking E 
but to be able to hear and understand Rabindra Nath ‘ take i 
to his own people in his own musical tongue. If this 18 © os 


Pes Sy, à Pe 
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. injustice. : 
reat ny were translated into the English Bible, no finer 


Ann | 
€ 1913 | 
te i ;tánjali, it will be doing their writer and translator in one 
m fi Caan ince the Heb ay | 
te Since the Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek 
} 
; Testamen z ; ! 
jali, transfusion of the genius of other or Eastern tongues into that 
that of the Western world has been effected. | 
pirit Take two more of these songs, one of them the eighty-sixth, i 
ned, which is a song of Death, and see if your English instinct for 
city word and phrase direct the alteration of a syllable? 
I i 
was, I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the threshold of this $ 
life. What was the power that made me open out into this vast mystery f 
a like a bud in the forest at midnight? i 
; When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a moment that ó 
his I was no stranger in this world, that the inscrutable without name and 


form had taken me in its arms in the form of my own mother. 
Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as ever known to me. 


to J And because I love this life, I know I shall love death as well. 
aali | The child cries out when from the right breast the mother takes it away 
o} i te] 
bis to find in the very next moment its consolation in the left one. 
II 
ma Death, thy servant is at my door. He has crossed the unknown sea 
in and brought thy call to my home. 
yer The night is dark and my heart is fearful—yet I will take up the lamp, 
i open my gates, and bow to him my welcome. It is thy messenger who 
day Stands at my door. 
p5 , I will worship him with folded hands, and with tears. I will worship 
a placing at his feet the treasure of my heart. 
0 
| oe By way of completing an imperfect tribute, let this passage 
p l Sati recent discourse of Rabindra Nath’s (translated by Mr. a 
wl s C. Roy) be added to the songs : 1 eee 
18] | T : z Sr 
wi | conio, E28 who is in his essence the light and life of all, who is world- 
fs ig an, Brahma. To feel all, to be conscious of everything—this is — 


IS spjiy; 
a ee Not only does he pervade everything, but eve 


Vista REA: i 
child, En His consciousness. The Mother not only is in contact with her 
of the q intensely feels it from head to foot. So does the consciousness 
always A Being fill all space, completely pervade the unive 
Soul. | ae everywhere. We are immersed in His consciousness bod 
transmittag t is through His consciousness that the light-waves are 
interya) 0 from planet to planet. There is no discontinuity of spa 
al of time ite P. 


ing is and 


So aa > 
Mate ae finally , aS One may venture on a conter 
m this side of the world, it may i 
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Ani 
spiritually fired, are of a quality unlike anything w i 
in this or the last generation. Indeed, one ig yee have bag 
further and to say they are among the few rent a to gp 
things that have happened in poetry within ie : aportant 
terms of the two centuries, the nineteenth and that °rlapping 
while the message they bear to the Western world moi 
a spiritual revelation. pe i 


ERNEST Rays, 
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THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN IN TIME OF WAR 


Ir is thought by many that the ever-increasing burden of 
armaments and the tension amongst the Great Powers of Europe 
is now becoming too great to last, and that even if the present 
Balkan crisis should end peacefully, yet the next crisis may end 
in a general war. This view is, unfortunately, not without 
reason. At the present moment, when there is still a doubt 
as to whether the downfall of the Turkish Empire in Europe 
will lead to a general European war or not, it seems opportune, 
therefore, once more to bring forward for consideration P 
the question of the internal situation in Great Britain should 
such a war come upon us. For sooner or later come it will. 

We bave to remember that since our last great European ¢ 
struggle a century ago a silent revolution has taken place in this 
country, which has utterly changed everything, including our 
ae of life and our system of government, and, most ominous 
I p: » We have changed from a nation practically self-supporting i Se 
f eae on completely dependent upon ocean-borne commerce 5 

x a) tases and our food. This is a condition unexampled pit 
bir rld, a condition peculiar to ourselves, and demanding on — 
3 part peculiarly anxious consideration and peculiar measures 
, Precaution. 3 
and = article has been written, and it is hoped will be read 

nsidered, solely from the point of view of war, and no 

of Purely Point of view of peace. All considerations, theref 
vested pae conditions, such as the loss or gain of any priva 
tions 9 pees’ or interests, difficulties of administration, ques 
Beas seri, pense, and so forth, are put aside as not relevant. + 
k? largo ous struggle these matters, which in peace-tim 

A e brushed aside as of no importance. It 

| that th ur minds now to the point of a great wi 
Nrtime ppo structive peacé-time difficulties ma 
entit inas ions of insignificance ch 
ogre cay oT 
use the mental picture of 
is most _as 


As 


ete. > Wag alel <> bebeass Gee SL Ie ao. aN 


Stretch O 


tions. 
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any length of time as it is for a man to think for long b 
his own tombstone. Consequently there are but few wh we 
the necessary trouble. 
From considerations of the general balance of 
appears that any European war in which Great Britain may b 
3 Lf £ 
engaged must be thought of, for the next few years anyhow 
as a war between the Great. Powers of the Triple Alliance m 
\the Triple Entente. Such at least is the present situation, and 
it is unnecessary to argue the point further while the present 
grouping of the Great Powers lasts. Such a war is a truly 
terrible idea to contemplate. The havoc which it will make in 
the financial and industrial life of Europe will be so catastrophic 
that no statesman will dare the awful responsibility of bringing 
it about, if it is possible to avoid doing so; but, unfortunately, 
some day popular passion in one nation may force all the other 
nations into war against their will. It is nowadays irresponsible 
popular passion that we have to dread. Truer than ever is the 
remark of that profound thinker, Clausewitz, that ‘the passions 
which break out in war must be latent in the people.’ And then 
no statesman can prevent it. 


Power, it 


ANALYSIS OF THE INTERNAL SITUATION 


For the sake of such clearness as is possible the constituents 
of the internal situation on the eve of a great war are rough 
grouped under four headings, though really the inter Acak 
all is so far-reaching that it is difficult to separate them. They 
are : i 

(A) Financial confusion, breakdown of the internationl 
credit system. y (hee 

(B) Normal poverty plus unpreventable war poverty 
loss of the hostile markets). kets): 

(C) Preventable war poverty (i.e. loss of neutral M anisi 
(D) The anti-war tendencies of socialistic labour Org 

$ ‘of these 
It is proposed to offer a few considerations upon each r 
headings. 


A. FINANCIAL CONFUSION nt int 


; st three 7 
trial system depends, has only grown up during He o orde! iE 
Furop®: ” 


i o 
al f 


be stupendous when such a war breaks o 


with it the fall of the great credit 
* CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kang 
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til P3913 
Dont gnancial measures be anni ae A to meet it. The inade- : 
take quacy of our gold reserve or gei Britain to meet a really i 
gerious monetary Crisis has o late years attracted much atten- 
aif tion, and has been the subject of varlous papers and addresses by 
' be banking authorities, such as those by Sir Herbert Tritton, Sir i 
OW, Felix Schuster, Sir Robert Giffen, Sir E. Holden, and recently f 
and by Mr. J. W. Cross in the pages of this Review.’ It | 
and is admitted. The writer does not propose to labour the point ; 
ent further. The general result is now well known—namely, that l 
uly the deposits in our banks (deducting liabilities of banks to each i 
in other) are, in round figures, 1,000,000,0001. or more, and the re- 
hic serves at the Bank of England, upon which all the other banks 
ing depend, are only about 45,000,000/., including bullion retained 
ly, against the note issues, or about 4 or 5 per cent. Such a reserve i 
her may be sufficient for times of peace, but it is idle to deceive i 
be { ourselves by the hope that it could possibly be enough to meet a ; 
he great financial panic, such as must characterise the opening of a 1 
ins general European war. Much has been said and written, but ; 
en nothing remedial has been done, and so we must consider a finan- ; 
cial panic and a general run upon the banks and savings banks as ii 


one of the first facts we shall have to face to day in the event of 
wat. As Sir Robert Giffen said in his lecture at the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1908, ‘The conclusion, then, is 
of page the banking position in this country is one of real danger 
in the event of a great war’; and ‘ On the nature and effects of 
“ great banking panic there is no need to enlarge. Apart from 
al Moan nes resulting to depositors and shareholders who are 
' ea T impoverished, there is no more potent cause of z 
i Tealis ankruptey and unemployment.’ And ‘It is difficult e 
| vith, the magnitude of the evil it may be necessary to dea y 
R especially the extent of the civil tumults that may . 
credit rea “All these tumults would further help to ae 
Such the utmost and intensify the banking panic itself. Fo 
that is w 1s our present situation. If war breaks out to-morro 
i Ta we have got to face. Can nothing be done to preve 
and a the depositors of the 1,000,000,000/. fold their han 
Adequate Ss possible ruin, or will they not insist that ora 
Not our Precautionary measure or measures be prepared: a 
| nomen; temen quit their paltry game of party po 
the papi S Sive a little attention to their duty of s2 
Of Yew it interest in this matter? From the 
“4 ested 2t could probably be done, if all 
 Mepataton cS and private inconveni 
oe a emergency plan. It is said th 
‘Teg’? On the Fin aa 


4 
4 
i 
i 
: 
i 
. 

‘ 
| 
$ 
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April 
ment, with their usual thoroughness, have alr ] 
by the horns and have a plan prepared dene en te bl 
Something of the same sort should be done by our G pe 
In consultation with a chosen committee of bankers i Ton 
ment could surely draw up some such a scheme i 4 ae 
the absolutely necessary modifications, restric i i ry al 
tions which only expert banking knowledge can a N 
very knowledge of the existence of such a chorou ghia u 
emergency plan would go far to prevent financial panie A 

In this bald statement of the financial confusion which m 
accompany the outbreak for the first time of a war in which 1 
the great monctary Powers of Europe are involved, I hae 
endeavoured to be moderate. I have used no figures except those 
Wach have been publicly stated by well-known banking authori- 
ties, and by that most cautious of statisticians, Sir Robert 
Giffen. _If any reader should doubt these figures he can verify 
them with the greatest ease by asking at his bank whether they 
are correct. One thing is plain. Something has got to be done, 
some war measure prepared, so as to minimise the danger to 
our credit system of a general European war ; and it ought to be 
done at once. To leave things as they are is to run a fearful 
isk merely from apathy. Bankers and depositors are alike 
deeply concerned to see that something is done. 

So much for the situation of the capitalistic classes. Letu 
now briefly consider how such a great war will affect the | 
working classes. A 

The working classes will be affected by maritime war in 
twofold manner : first, by the high war price of all foodstuffs, and, 
secondly, by the diminished employment caused by the disloc 
tion of commerce due to the war. The combination of these 
causes will certainly produce distress far greater than we have ye 
yet had to cope with. If, however, we are to fight the wa! x 
must be able to cope with the resulting distress. ple 

As regards the war price of food, it is, of course, not ae pi 
to gauge the rise exactly, due, as it will be, to so many a a 
contributing causes. It may be a double rise: it may J 
treble rise. But there can be little doubt that the price "i the 
practically a famine price, as stated almost unanimously the 
leading corn merchants and dealers in all foodstuffs pe Be 
Royal Commission on Food and Raw Material Supply. 


a 


B. Norman Poverty PLUS UNPREVENTABLE WAR Po g 
As regards the numbers who will be affected, it 18 not pee ies ; 
exactly to gauge them either. We have 25,000,000 ae oon 
who are urban to such a degree that the figures WOM") i 
2 Vide Vol. iii. p. 355. ; 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar a 
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ye Charles Booth for London and by Mr. Rowntree for York 
re applicable coin which BYES 30 per cent., or 7,000,000, 
$ normally below the poverty-line—i.e. dependent on wages, 
often spasmodic, of 23s. a week and under. They have no margin 
whatever for further economica could not possibly pay a 
Jouble war price for their food. This is called normal poverty. 
In addition, the mere loss of markets of the countries at war 
with us must throw great numbers either on to half-time or out 
of work. The unpreventable loss of employment due to loss of 
the belligerent markets, &c., is, for the sake of moderation, put 
as 800,000 men, which, multiplied by four for families, means at 
least 3,000,000 men, women, and children. This is called un- 
preventable war poverty. 

This makes a total of 10,000,000 who will be unable to pay the 
war price of food, and who will therefore require relief or partia 
relief, at least for a time.” 3 
These figures may err one way or the other, but whether the 
total turns out, on experience, to be ten or eight or twelve 
millions does not affect the argument. The situation will be 
equally grave either way. For how long such extra war relief 
will be required it is not possible to say, as it will depend on 
% many causes, such as how long it will take our Navy com- 
pletely to clear the seas of commerce-destroyers, how long it will 
t ire prices fall, before trade finds new channels, &c., &e. 
a sation of the critical time appears-to me to depend entirely 
anes comparative strength of the opposing forces and their 
tions a Peera pDigal positions ; the more nearly equal the condi- 
leei e longer the critical period. I would suggest, as a practical 
ie ae g0 on, that a highly critical naval period of some weeks 
Teg followed by some months of high prices caused by 

ood Se y, dislocation of trade, and disturbed markets, tade 
is, ‘eee Commission). The state of affairs to be considere 
or eee? Toughly, as follows: All foodstuffs at double prices 
and chil n prices for six months, and 10,000,000 men, wep ? 
Pay ae or 30 per cent. of our urban population, unab e : ae 
Tt is e and therefore requiring relief or partial relief. 

Guired for i the strain of the gigantic national war relief re- 
Will į ceding and keeping quiet nearly 10,000,000 persons 
tuthoritie first case fall upon the Poor Law. The Poor-la 
ork wns are at present accustomed to deal in their roi 
uld arcu 23 per cent. of the population, and in emergency 
da 2S deal with 5 per cent., or even 7 per cent. B 
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ir ast change, which will tax to the Vv 
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Apr 
even the most carefully thought out and prepar f 
of relief. aE Prepared organisti 

This is a vital point, which I wish to 
tion in the strongest possible manner. 

In evidence before the Royal Commission I 
outline of such an organisation, which would co 
peace (based on the successful working of the Burgoyne 0 
mission during the latter half of the Irish famine), which x 
approved by the Parliamentary Committee and Executive 
Council of the Associated Guardians of England and Wales 
and supported in evidence by their Chairman, Mr. Brown ` 

But the utmost limit of relief which seemed possible was the 
10,000,000 before referred to as normal poverty plus unprevent. 
able war poverty. This, apparently, as far as I could most 
carefully gather, will represent the utmost possibility of relief 

If to this utmost limit is to be added a further weight of 
preventable (war rafe) poverty, the task will become altogether 
beyond our power. The war conditions will then become alto- 
gether intolerable to the democracy, and they, having the 
ultimate power, may demand and enforce cessation of the war 
even at the price of submission to our enemy and a crushing 
war indemnity. 

Therefore, from a war point of view, it becomes of extreme 
importance to minimise the preventable (war rate) poverty. It 
becomes not a desirability, but a necessity, a supreme wil 
necessity, admitting of no obstacle. 

I trust that this will be agreed with. 


bring out for Consider 


Produced the 
st Nothing in 


C. PREVENTABLE WAR POVERTY a 
The preceding paragraphs represent very inadequately A 
result of several years’ study, in consultation, either BE 
by correspondence, with the best authorities on the qué 
involved. ‘ated by 
They contain nothing which is not amply substantia y 
the evidence before the Royal Commission on F cos veel) 
Material Supply in War Time. I think that it will be EP sgur 
admitted that so far the approximate correctness of “seat 
therein, and the approximate correctness of the come 1 
therefrom, are unfortunately beyond doubt. We ae pst 
the further question of commerce protection regarded as 
class protection. -Jered solely: 
The subject of national indemnity is here cons? neces! 
from the standpoint that the strain thrown on to the unity cat 
war relief shall not be greater than it or the Cone jí 
possibly bear. The subject, therefore, is only pan 
“ Vide Vol. ii. pp. 325, 326, and Appendix- 
CC€-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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o far as it bears on that one supreme point. During our last : 
gle, one hundred years ago, our trade was able to ‘ 
ead great blows without falling, and to pay high war rates of 
insurance, because we had no foreign manufacturing competi- 
tors. The whole Continent either had to buy our manufactures, 
with the war rates added to the cost, or go without altogether. 
But nowadays all that is different, and our ‘staying power’ for 
war is thereby vitally affected. Nowadays foreign competition 
is in most trades so keen and profits are already cut so fine that, 
given any considerable increase in the cost of production, we could 
no longer compete during maritime war with our neutral rivals.* 
Take a ship worth 20,0001. bringing a cargo of raw cotton worth 
60,0001. Take a minimum war rate at 5l. That would mean, 
roughly, 10001. extra cost of transport to cover war insurance 
on steamer, and 30001. extra war insurance on the cargo of 
cotton, or 40001. extra, or 6.6 per cent., added to the cost of raw 
material; and further equal cost from the same cause will have 
to be paid when exporting the manufactured cotton goods. So 
that by the time the cotton reaches the neutral market it will 
have to be sold at greatly increased price. But if we have largely 
to increase our manufactures in price compared with our com- 
petitors, nobody will buy them to-day. They will simply buy the 
SON Gees of rejoicing neutral competitors as far and as 
ast as they could meet the demand. : 
ota probably be admitted, speaking generally, that a 5l. 
the ee still more a possible 101. or 20l., will o e 
smaller firme Paeon a neutral one a in mat ee 
close or half : small reserves of capita eing compe T 
aa > es eee ne ae eer n Dae 
off 2 possible estimate, roughly even, 
ae i will be so affected nor the number of workmen who 
ab it See out of work. But there can be no doubt 
allied Ree © very great indeed. For cotton alone, with no 
eee 
Tade e, Food Supply). so WI e mares: 
also bs a ASOR "ot buyers the home market will 
tty affected. ; 
esting ee problematical matters must be controversial, and 
thing en evidence more or less contradictory- But 
Mts of 5 out clear—namely, that a minimum war ini 
—;2:000,000 Gil play deadly, most, deadly, havae =o 
four iS na 7,000,000 male workers in industries my 
directly Peace or so of our people dependent, 
Will E pee for their em 
o. c Of employment a vi 
vid Sars eo 
Habiic Domains Gass 


in 5 
great strug 


ee EN A r 


4 


_ have to look after itself. Our commerce, which is our life- 
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estimate beforehand, of those who are at prec " 
poverty-line. The poverty of this vast and Bee above he 
multitude will be caused by a preventable minigun eat 
ance rate of 5l., and i ‘efor i var insp 
ae d is therefore classed as preventable 7 
But the possible limits of war relief wi 
reached by those previously considered ee ge alread 
Normal Poverty plus Unpreventable War Povert ee ; 
an additional vast multitude be added under khen Bee 
(Preventable War Poverty) the breaking-strain eo ve 
State war relief will be reached and passed. Whit gee 
we expect? Hungerand desperation amongst the wa el Re 
multitude, outrages, riots, civil strife, culminates a cee 
growing resolution among the deeply suffering and Bee 
powerful working classes to terminate the intolerable ainn 
of the war at any cost. What else? i "iid 
e ver rant a N 
onoo j ; jed that even a 
minimum war rate of 5l. is for us nowadays an impossibility. 
x a mance it be emiel or minimised? Quite simply, 
y the preparation by Government of an emergency scheme of 
national indemnity against. war risks of shipping. For the 
benefit of those who have not considered this question it may be 
desirable to explain roughly what is meant by national indem- 
nity. Since the Royal Commission on Food and Raw Material 
Supply in War in 1903, and the consequent Treasury Committee 
on War Risks of Shipping, the naval situation, as is well know 
has changed, and is changing, greatly to our disadvantage. a 
much so, indeed, that practically all the cruisers we possess W 
now be required with the fleets, and there will be practically 
none left over for commerce protection at the beginning of the 
war. During the first few months of war our commeres M 


the source of our wages and our food, is now vastly greater, a 
twenty times greater, and vastly more vulnerable, than it 4 
during the Napoleonic wars. It is now carried on, 3S 2 es 
average, by about 5000 or 6000 vessels at sea, scattered oe 
about 100,000 miles of unprotected trade routes. he cm 
majority of these vessels are slow tramp-steamers, help e 
any fast commerce-destroyer or liner acting as such and ar j 
even the lightest guns. They are unable to fight and t00 
to run away. s 

Ona any day of the year British value afloa 
cargoes is at least about 200,000,000/., and a few 
destroyers or armed liners (of which it is said that a 
possesses a very large number) could do immense damage ~ 
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the trade route before ets wale err down. Especially so 
able since, DY the Hague OAN ee 1t 3 not now unlawful to sink f 
sun a captured vessel. A very iew captures or sinkings and up would ) 
Wat jamp the rates of war insurance to prohibitive heights owing to 
fear of more captures. As before shown, this would be absolutely 
aly rohibitive to our export trade in face of the present-day keen | 
of neutral competition. What, then, is to happen? Are we to 
ore, do nothing? Are our slow ocean steamers all to lie up in the 
ling nearest ports for safety, with all their eagerly awaited cargoes 
bk of raw material, as the sixteen American clippers lay up at 
eit Singapore in the United States Civil War for fear of the solitary 
fed Alabama? Not so. We cannot have that, for upon the punctual 
ally arrival of that raw material about 28,000,000 of our people will j 
ally be depending for their wages and their food. What is to be 
ips done? 
There is one thing to be done, and one only. Get rid of the } 
om fear, get rid of the prohibitive war insurance rates. And the s 
1a only way this can be done is through a scheme of State indemnity 
worked through Lloyd’s. 
ly; To put the matter roughly, let the State say to Lloyd’s : 
: In order to protect our mercantile marine and insure the uninter- 
is ae course of trade in war as during peace, we, the State, are pre- 
to pay the losses by actual capture or sinking at sea in war through 
m- you as our agents. You will carry on your routine as usual, making 
jal Ta usual inquiries and taking the marine risks as usual, only yon 
ee Tate Ree ae any extra war rate—that is, the oe ee 
D, make all me te on ds. per 1007. must cover the war ae a is pe a 
So vessel and ee through your usual mahino D ts : ee ae 
ill t you at once aaa any loss for capture or te : E Aah AA 
ly by the Chas a the Bank of England, a o - z ae 
s captures or E of your Committee to have been paid by you meee ust 
at Ings. All vessels thus accepted by you on a war 1msutram 
jl nE ees guaranteed by the State must agree to obey all Admiralty 
d, any ER they may receive, on pain of forfeiting their insurance for 
at isobedience to such instructions received. > 
$ 7 a . . z 
i oe ee by wireless telegraphy, the actual captures or sink- 
T the probably be comparatively few in number. It is only 


0 ees loss that we have to get rid of on the part of E 
amount el Captain and insurers. Consequently, the actua. 
fairly a indemnity paid by the State, though it might sound 
item in © from a peace standpoint, would be an unimport 
Parti à great war Budget, and would not be as ruinous as 
I te it Page of our trade would be. As a case 1m POM: 
E Sece a States had adopted this principle during their- 
they would only have had to pay under 2, 


2 4 Would , 2 and would not have lost th [1 


' Cost a penny i 
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An 
will be quite ready and willing, and even wildly anxious t 
whatever may be necessary to preserve our trade, waged 
food. It will be money laid out to the best advantage, i ag 
get rid of panic and fear. Tt will enable our manufacture q 
carry on their factories and give their usual employment to hh ; 
with regularity, selling their goods to neutrals no dearer a 
in peace, and interrupted only by the actual captures or nile 
at sea, which losses, by actual act of war, the State will at One 
make good. There is no other way. 

Some difficulties there are, of course, in the way of any such 
scheme. ‘There are difficulties in the way of everything, By 
they are all peace-time difficulties, which in war-time will appear 
of no importance. For instance, one of the chief difficulties is 
that it is impossible to devise any scheme which would not leave 
openings for carelessness or for fraud, by which a few unserupn- 
lous owners might make money. But this could be minimised 
by heavy legal penalties for such war frauds on the State, And 
in war-time who will care even if there are a few frauds, so long 
as our trade, wages and food are preserved? In war-time work 
and food the State must preserve at all costs, and in spite of all 
difficulties. Compared with this absolutely overruling necessity 4 
few possible frauds will count as nothing directly war breaks 
out. Therefore regard them as nothing now, and let us m 
longer put off the preparation of a scheme of national indemnity 
because of such little peace-time difficulties. ) 

It requires to be done now, the scheme got ready m pa 
by a joint committee from the Admiralty and Lloyd’s, and com 
Mmunicated to all concerned before war breaks out, 50 5 
homeward-bound vessels may know it beforehand, Pi eh 
hostilities commence may not lie up in the nearest port t ate 
fear, but proceed calmly on their way with their eagerly a atl 
cargoes of raw materials, on which our working classes a 
for livelihood. Merchants, manufacturers, working men, a) 
see to it that it is got ready. It will not cost a peny ai and 
yet will guarantee in war our trade, raw materials, T Jong 
food. It has been ‘under consideration ’ long enough— 

We want it done. 


R 

D. Tan ANTI-WAR TENDENCIES OF SOOIALISTIO [apot 
ORGANISATIONS z comm 
Under this heading are grouped, for want ofa beiei o at 
denomination, all those anti-war forces and ideas a ol? 
present at work amongst the British labour pee zo 
all the labour organisations, trade unions, tral - classe? 
clubs and institutes, which would enable the oa olera 
to-day, if the hardships of maritime war pecon ae 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar eae 
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nl F 
A ) cess their demands for peace with political power not easy ; 
‘ : ist. 2 
a f to s not wish to press too far this point of the potential 
ie explosive forces underlying modern democracy. In every State 
fe of Europe they are present. We have not, in this country, i 
than experienced an explosion, and are, therefore, less on our guard 
king than are other States. But the war conditions referred to under 
ones Preventable War Poverty may produce one, more or less severe 
ag the case may be. I do not wish to make too much of it. 
ah I only wish to direct attention to it in considering the question : 


But of preventable war poverty (war rates). If such an explosion 
should occur as the result of intolerable war conditions I believe 


e that its causes will be preventable war poverty. It may appear f 
eare in either of two forms : | 
1p (1) Political violence, bread riots, and looting organised by 
ised i an extremist minority of Social Democrats, hooligans, alien i 
Aà | Anarchists, &c., appealing to hungry mobs. i 
ong f (2) As a political expression of intolerable war conditions j 
jork by the majority of the working. classes, shown by electing ex- : 
al tremist anti-war men to their executive councils, and thus 
iya bringing the whole political machinery of the working-class S 
oaks organisations to bear in order to force Government to conclude 
00 a disastrous peace. 
ity (3) Or as a combination of (1) and (2). 
i order more easily to realise the urgency of the questions 

ues T TON roughly considered, let us imagine that, contrary 
ar a ls hopes, the next great European crisis should lead, 
bt f E it Is finished, to a conflict between the Triple Alliance 
ae ad e Triple Entente. It is not probable, but it is possible— 
i | Ree Possibility. Let us endeavour for a moment to place 
i | ue im the position of awful responsibility for warlike 
i | ang Kaeni financial stability, commercial continuance, work 
yf Scupy © 224 internal order which the Ministry will thena 
a Whi Y- Let us further try to realise the awful responsibilities 
nd j h Iich will fall ry A 1 off ee 
i ave simult upon our admirals and TENE officers fe 

helpless is aneously to defeat the enemy’s fleets, guard our 

Spread jeans from raids or invasion, and protect our world- 

Ver 100, merce and food supply, scattered in 5000 vesse 


0 begi miles of exposed trade routes. 7 
of the q> > With, let us try and place ourselves in the positi 
abinet on the RE A E = 


Goy eat 
ERNMENT PoInt of VIEW ON THE EVE 0 


12) e à 
; Tingerong. 5 about to enter upon a struggle 
"TE a ; 


an exp 
f * 


-` It is upon the ability and willingness of the new working 
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Dominions, as their resources are still only partial} 
for war, and they possess, as yet, neither flee 
yards nor arsenals. We must depend entire] 
people. We have got to wage this struggle under the 

unfavourable internal conditions (already outlined under E 
C, and D), and with a constant eye to the almost niee A 
swing of the political pendulum amongst the congested A 
educated, nervous, excitable, town-bred masseg who fon th 
majority of the voters to-day. We can only hope to success 
if all classes are united in the firm determination to Win at 
whatever cost. of money, of hardship, of blood. The upper 
and middle classes must bear the expense, the working-classes 
must bear the hardship of the war. The upper and middle 
classes we can depend upon to bear their share, the extra tar. 
tion; they have done it before and will do it again. We can 
count on their patriotism for certain, and need not, therefor, 
consider them further, except to fortify our banking’ system. 


y Organise 
ts nor dock, 


classes, the untried voting majority, the swingers of the per 
dulum, to bear the inevitable hardships that are in front o 
them for a sufficiently long time, that we are in doubt, We 
must, accordingly, concentrate our éfforts, by mitigating these 
hardships at any cost, to make as certain of the endurance of 
the working classes as we are of the upper. Then we an 
depend upon the patriotism of a united nation. 

‘Being fully cognisant of the matters referred to as 4) B, 
C, and D, the most energetic measures must be at e 
adopted to prevent the dangers of financial panic and an 
disturbance or popular clamour adversely affecting K 
strategical conduct of the war. The measures to be aa 
once, without a moment’s delay, comprise the instant dra py 
up of an Emergency Banks Act or prohibition of p 
ments, to combat the danger of A; proclamation o Poil 
indemnity to combat the danger of ©; and a scheme © ae 
organisation to combat the danger of B. ‘These ate ; ] 
War mecessities under our modern industrial conditioni hese 
cannot allow any difficulties to stand in the wayi. 
difficulties are : 

‘ (1) Eapense.—We must bear ever in mind i 
mean at least, and certainly; an enormous war indemn ti E 
‘will hopelessly cripple our finance and trade Hone ‘reid he | 
at least. Any war expense that will enable us ca my: soy t 
huge war indemnity will be in reality true e00P our pavis f 
apparent war economy that may in the end lead a jo © al i 
to pay a far greater sum as war indemnity will an hat 
the wildest extravagance. In war-time the nationi 


M 
that defeat Top i 
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dged the necessary expense. Neither will it now. What- 


: 
T ERES- T T Qa 


gru i f 3 ý i 
lock. err expense is therefore required for national indemnity and 
Om internal organisation We will willingly pay. It is economy. 


‘ (2) Vested Interests, i.e. war profits of corn merchants, 


Most 
,B, underwriters, &c.—These cannot be considered. The true . 
cable interests of the merchants stand or fall with those of the nation. 
half. If we are defeated the war indemnity, and the resulting huge 
| the taxation for many years, will eat up all their profits for a 
ceed seneration almost. They are sensible, patriotic men, and will 
n at ke the first, now war, real war, is upon us, to agree and to help 
pper us in every way. They are still the same as of old. We can 
8s count upon them, upon their wisdom and patriotism. ! 
ddle ‘ (3) Administration.—In our public service we have plenty 
axa- of administrators quite capable, given a free hand, of soon 
w getting into shape and working order any organisation. We 
mo, must choose our best men, and give them a free hand, demand- 
emi ing only success. Any official who utters the word “ impos- 
amg sible? must go. We have plenty of experienced men to 
Jen- whom, given a free hand, freedom from red-tape and routine, 
of nothing is impossible. 
w F (4) The Admiralty will be fully occupied, and more, with 
i ee proper work of the strategical conduct of the war. Out- 
D a age must not be thrown upon them. The country must 

ee its share of the extra war work, the extra war adminis- 
B, Tae national indemnity and internal organisation. 
F Ae baye only a few days left us to make up for years 
Al tothe E Not a day must be lost. The necessary orders 

epartments and to all those concerned will be issued 

n o-morrow., ; ? 
3 g 


(6) The consent of Parliament to these necessary measures 


ng fo eae 

obtain ating the hardships of war to the people will be A 
al temper mee day after to-morrow. In the present patriotic 

al ay re the House, now they see that war is inevitable, we 

y Med that consent as assured beforehand.’ 


ment z i is submitted, is the line of action which any Govern- 
realities o unhesitatingly take in self-preservation when the 
© swift the situation are irresistibly borne in upon it by 
@pproach of inevitable war, when it can no jones 


Put u 
bave p° Casant things off in the hope that the other party wi 
Make yp, ¢ with them, and when only a few days are left 
T ea ger the dangerous procrastination of past years. + 
a “ting ty. now try and place ourselves in the 


EN 


VAL POINT OF VIE 
ae Considerations. 
lieso gi Pabiiy 
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dpi 
by the strategist, but by the political necessities of the Go 

ment. The strategist usually has to make hig strate pa 
to political necessity, and is by the politician fre BY confom 
pelled to break elementary strategical rules. Of th ; 
ruling political necessities, before .which the stra pee 
has to bow, public opinion is one of the most powerful and 
most detrimental, as is seen in every great war. Thus it r 
with the French in 1870, with the Americans in their war i 
Spain, &e. In the latter case the influence of public oni 
acting on the Government, compelled the naval strategists to i 
what they knew to be wrong—t.¢. to divide the fleet into two 
squadrons, thereby giving the Spaniards the best chance they 
could hope for—the chance, namely, of beating the Americans 
in detail.° In peace we say that we would not yield in strategi- 
cal matters, but practically we know that we shall really have 
to do as we are told by the Government of the day. And the 
overruling political necessity of the Government will probably 
be public opinion, as in France and the States. If national 
indemnity for those under ©, and .some scheme of interml 
organisation for those under B, are not at once adopted, then 
popular opinion. will probably demand, and the. Government wil 
order, the employment of a considerable portion of our naval 
force for the protection of commerce and food supply. In other 
words, while the best strategy demands concentration of al 
available forces for wi: sing the first great battle, popular opio 
represented by the Government, will probably order the Ce 
of the forces—i.e. the worst strategy. Optimists, unacquainte 
with military or naval history, may say ‘No’; the history at 
war says ‘ Yes.’ We go by history,’and from that we know “a 
‘to expect. Therefore, from a strategical-point of view, it eee 
of vital importance that a scheme of national indemnity t0 PE 
employment, and a scheme: of internal organisation to n 

that food is sold to the poor at peace prices, be at ns p al 
operation. Then we may reasonably hope to have # 
strategically. 


ss 
; spi i 
MENTAL STRAIN ON ADMIRALS OF TOO MANY RESPON 


sea 
The mental strain on the admirals in command g z E | 
going fleets will, under modern conditions, be 8" eas, wit | 
it ever was before. The mere strategical and tactic? man 
the fleet will be about as much as the brain of MY. 
stand: If to this tremendous strain is to be @ A food Fe 
responsibility for the uninterrupted arrival of Eor for Ù 
raw material to the people at home—in. other. W for pes” 
avoidance of internal disturbances and cued eee 


__,* Vide Mahan, Lessons of the War. with 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection; Haridwar 


S careful me, which will fairly meet the supreme war nei 
iA he Dej Ought out and prepared in detail, kept r 
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home—the strain of so many diverse responsibilities may produce 
disastrous results. Especially will this be the case with the 
admiral in charge of the Home fleet, who will have to consider 
how to protect all the ‘streams of merchant ships approaching 
the narrow seas at a time when he should be thinking of nothing 
elso but how to defeat the enemy’s fleet. In order to avoid the 
mental strain on our admirals In war-time becoming so great as 
to imperil efficiency, national indemnity and internal organisa- 
tion should be at once put into operation. The actual captures 
or sinkings will probably be comparatively few in number. It 
is the fear of capture, and the consequent war rates of insurance, 
that we have to prevent. This we could perhaps do if we had 
double our present number of’ cruisers—i.e. enough for the 
tactical needs of the fleet and for a sufficient number of com- 
merce protectors at the same time. But this extra number of 
cruisers we have not got and cannot get. Consequently, by 
purely naval means we cannot prevent fear of capture pro- 
ducing war rates so high as seriously to affect employment and 
peace at home. There remains only some form of national 
indemnity. 


a 


Economy AND EFFICIENCY DEPEND UPON PREVIOUS PREPARATION 


It is not desirable in this paper to embark upon any sug- 
gestion as to details of either internal organisation or national 
ee - The former are to be found in the evidence before 
the ae Supply Commission ; the latter in the evidence before 
E Ommittee on War Risks of Shipping. It is merely desired 
noon out that if such schemes are not thoroughly thought 
a and prepared now beforehand, they will have to be done in 
Aa hurry _on the eve of maritime war. And if done in a 
the z they willibe done in the most rough-and-ready way, in 

ost expensive and least efficient manner, with the greatest 


ee 
sth for mistakes, waste of money, and even frauds. The 
the m- 10 be dealt with are so enormous and far-reaching that 


l Most ] . - . . . 
8 to unhurried, careful consideration is required if success 


b i . . 
Case ° attained. Even then it may be at once admitted in each 
t iectiong, 


or 
no “ppettect 


a 


ut a perfect scheme is not desired or hoped for, 
. terest scheme, free from all] difficulties and trespassing © 
terestg > 1S impossible, having regard to the multitude o 
Possible ;CUCerned. What is desired and hoped for, 
‘ble sch. Sin each case a necessarily imperfect but fairly w 


sAm 


en 
enc ce Committee for instant appl 
u i 


t no perfect scheme can be drawn up, free from any 


- eS 


a E EE ON 
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So vitally important is it, from a war point 
this should be done as regards banking security, food 
and commerce protection, that I venture upon 4 z yee 
suggestion as a means of overcoming the difficulty of j i 
perfection and the critics. "m possitie 
If war, now or in the future, should break out het A 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, the conte a E 
motion in the banking world and in the commercial and B 
classes will be indescribable. On the eve of war Gov 
measures to guarantee banking stability, commerce meee 
and food supply must be at once hurriedly drawn up. Let i 
be done now instead of then, quietly and carefully. Let the 
Government appoint three Committees with full powers, and 
with instructions to draw up the best workable scheme they 
can, having regard only to war conditions and heedless of peace. 
time difficulties. These Committees should be: (1) A joint 
Treasury and Bankers’ Committee; (2) a joint Local Goyen- 
ment Board and Poor-Law Guardians’ Committee; (3) a joint 
Admiralty and Lloyd’s Committee. The evidence required his 
already been collected, so it would merely be for each Committee 
a question. of definitely selecting and making up their minds 
to adopt one scheme, not perfect, but fairly workable, and then 
elaborating the administrative details. Each Committee could 
therefore accomplish its task without any long delay. In ther 
report it would not be necessary to produce the scheme for publ 
or Parliamentary criticism, but merely to state the necessl) 
and that a confidential scheme had been prepared and deposited 
with the Defence Committee for production to Parliament w 
a national emergency arises. This suggestion would o 
the difficulty of ignorant public criticism, and also the ditio 
of getting a war emergency measure through a P arliament k 
in peace to take only a peace view, and not a war views 0 
matters. sn the 
In conclusion, it is desired to emphasise once more; feat 
very strongest possible manner, that if a war should brer pail 
as is now always possible, between the great monetary ah Fa 
- Powers of the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, anki 
internal situation of the United Kingdom, owing “he gn 
commerce, and food-supply difficulties, will be one a an mi 
and most unprecedented danger. It is nothing less ifp coe | 
suicidal folly on the part of our apathetic nation to nate PY 
lessly towards this fearful danger without any adeg bet I 
paration to meet it. By preparation beforehand, 5% ote 
; preparation ODi: + be av 
has been roughly outlined, the danger, while it ga 408 
altogether, can be very much lessened. I have pe a pear 
in this paper to suggest nothing which would co? ©" 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar Ast 
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peace, $0 that there can be no objection from the Treasury point 
of view. AS; therefore, there can be no objection on the score of 
expense, the only objection which remains is that it would be 
too much trouble. But surely, pro patria, such an objection 
should be swept-aside as no longer thinkable under the European 
conditions of to-day. We are all equally concerned. States- 
men, bankers, depositors, shipowners, merchants, manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, labour organisations, should see to it that the 
United Kingdom be organised internally without further delay, 
so as to be able to meet without fear the possible ordeal of a 
great European war. For even if this present European crisis 
should end peacefully, as we all hope, yet the next crisis may not 
end peacefully, and we ought to stand ‘in utraque fortuna 
paratus.’ 
STEWART L. Murray. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND Hopes OF 
THE GREEK NATION 


A VISITOR to Athens in 1906 found the city in the throes of 
excitement of the Olympic Games—crowded with representatives 
of every country under the sun—in the Stadium a daily assem. 
blage of over 50,000 spectators. Passing in the evening through 
the crowd of little tables which filled every available space in 
Constitution and Concordia Squares, one could hear from the 
assembled multitude every known language; all Athens was 
alive, gay, everywhere was excitement and humour. 
But Athens to-day, with its military guard and the shadow of 
war over the city, is a very different place. The streets are 
crowded with soldiers from Macedonia, recovering from the 
tremendous fatigues of the campaign—many of them mere boys, 
dressed in various garments, and shod in all manner of diferent 
footwear. It must not be forgotten that the present campilg? 
commenced quite six months before the time originally proposel 
consequently, a larger number of Greeks having responded to E 
call of the colours than was anticipated, the commissariat, eosi 
ment, and army clothing departments found themselves e 
pared and unable to equip all the soldiers as fully 2a 
otherwise would have sent them out. The very guards a J 
streets are dressed in different uniforms and armed with He ae 
rifles and accoutrements. But what impresses the at 
than anything else is the spectacle of these quiet, vee itten | 
men, with terrible marks of fatigue and physical disha an w 
upon their faces, limping and sauntering about 1n the 1 i 
promenading the streets of the city. sign 
Athens again at the time of the last disastrous are mi f 
a very different place—its streets filled with a diso 
unruly population betraying every symptom of the on 
bility of a nervous proud race, and giving free expres ji 
undisciplined disorder of the numerous € E $ 
ae A 7 een able 
organisations—of which leader after leader had arkal 
and changed. But to-day Athens exhibits a MoS 
transformation : there is a steadiness, a patience, nate 
intense patriotism and confidence that gladdens t 3 


who wish the Greeks well—and there are man 
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jifferences are put aside by common consent, and there seems to 
be only one party, and that the patriotic party. The Greeks 
io themselves credit in recognising that in M. V 
have the right man at the helm, a man who, if anyone can, will 
steer the nation through the present crisis with judgment no less 
ihan with zeal. There may be a small minority of the old spirit 
which would be quite ready to howl down the 


enezelos they 
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; Premier if by 
a chance he failed to get all it desires; but the vast majority of the 
nation recognises in M. Venezelos a strong man, and a man, too, 
who is inspiring confidence amongst the other countries of 
Europe. 
sy Led by the Crown Princess (now Queen), one saw and heard 
MG of ladies of the highest social position—including the Princesses Í 
a Marie, Alice, and Helene—devoting themselves with amazing i 
ngh self-denial to the tending of the sick and the wounded, and to i 
a the care of the many widows and orphans, many of these ladies 
et going out themselves to the wilds of Epirus and South Macedonia i 
and enduring personal discomforts and privations of the severest 
vat kind. Some are turning their private houses into warehouses 
H and working with unflagging devotion from morning till late at 
the night organising the transport of supplies and stores to the front ; 
Js, others are visiting the bereaved families and providing for their 
ent daily necessities, all working quietly, keenly, with a hearty good- 
ign will and with a boundless patriotism. This spirit seems to 
ed: Pervade all ranks and ages, down to the little sons of the gentry 
the of Athens, who go about the city doffing their caps to passers-by, 
np at nng for sale small books of national poetry in aid of the 
pee th e funds. All are working with a will, all are testifying by 
hey | © zeal of their service to the general conclusion that the Greeks 
the ae done well in this war—that they have gone to their fight 
us chiy. pal their backs into it bravely, gallantly, and with a fine 
or mae, for their defeated foes, bestowing the same care on the 
i čin ‘ wounded and invalids as they give to their own kith and 
H oft é otting out the bloody feud of the past by this recognition — 
oe i anon bond of human suffering and distress. 3 
E revisa 3 hospitals at Athens, and at the base hospitals at 
ee in” Phillipa, Corfu, and Levkas, one saw the same spirit 


Patien aK ole-hearted devotion of doctors and nurses, in the 
With hone Cheerfulness of the men, many of them tor 
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be paid to the sturdy valour and energy of the Helle 


3 Nic t 
and more particularly to the strength and skill of the Coma a 
in-Chief, the Crown Prince, now King Constantine Whe 
; ever 


mortification the memory of the disastrous struggle of 1897 m 
have inflicted upon him, when as a young man of twenty-nine} 
took command of troops wholly unprepared for war, this Pri 
fail to have been effectually and completely wiped out by the 
success of the present campaign. 

It is unfortunate, some think, that difficulties, disencourage. 
ments, and even embargoes were put in the way of Press cone. 
spondents who proposed to follow the Greek army. For however 
one may sympathise with the motives that prompted this policy 
of prohibition, the fact remains that it has prevented a full and 
complete knowledge of the details of the progress of the Greek 
troops from time to time. 


One can sympathise, indeed, with the motive; but the fact 
remains that the ‘reclame’ has played a very important part in 
the Balkan campaigns, and one of the allied nations particularly 
has utilised it to the full. Apropos of this a story, which we 
have every reason to know is authentic, was amusing the com- 
pany of attachés, officers, and doctors whom I met round the 
dinner-table at Cetinje last Christmas Day. Among the crowd 
of newspaper men who arrived at Cetinje recently was 2 gentle 
man armed with a camera, and having the additional stockan: 
trade of a very pleasing and insinuating manner. He was a 
ignorant of any language under the sun but his own, which a : 
bore every evidence of London suburban origin; but he a 
‘man’ in every sense of the word, a rare good fellow, oF 
F everybody liked and who won his way to all hearts. fp 
al everybody wanted to help him, and he took some excellen 
i graphs. Among some which he was showing at 
truly striking picture of the meeting between the CoN 
and the staff of the Servian and Montenegrin armies ae h 
historic occasion. The whole setting of the pictur ile 
appeared in one of the London newspapers) Was 50 beet ortun 
it called forth the admiration of all who saw it: ee at the verf 
you were to be able to take a snapshot like that Jus ee 
moment,’ said someone to the ‘artist.’ ‘ Well, Yo" ai pel, 
the honest man, ‘it was midnight when the one pic l 
‘ Midnight ! how on earth did you manage to obia moroiti 
‘ Well, you see,’ said he, ‘they met again for me 3S 


WHAT THE GREEKS HAVE Done P 

Having had the advantage of visiting iba i 
verifying the facts personally, it may perhaps © 
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recapitulate the ees progress of the Greek 
ituation at the present moment. 
s During the first month of the campaign up to the capture of 
Florina, the Greek army under the command of the Crown 
Prince covered 450 kilometres in a country that is extremely 
difficult to imagine or to describe, for marsh, mountain, and deep 
ravine follow each other in constant succession—one day scaling 
heights and rocky mountain-sides, the next fording rivers and 
wading knee deep in marsh and wet ground, another day passing 
through narrow defiles between high rocks and precipices. 
Marching rapidly through a desolated country in bitterly cold 
weather, against incessant rain, and on little food, keeping up 
all the time continuous fighting against an enemy entrenched 
behind positions many of which have been considered by mili- 
tary men, as past records show, to be impenetrable, and through 
a tract of country difficult to make headway in beyond any other 
in Europe—the Greek army has forced its way steadily ahead and 
covered an average of fifteen kilometres a day. ‘This in itself is 
a truly wonderful record; but taken in conjunction with the 
incessant fighting and the lack of adequate commissariat and 
supplies, it becomes extraordinary. The commissariat difficulties 
Were great by very reason of the rapid progress of the army ; and 
as in most parts the villages through which it passed and the 
whole country round had been devastated and pillaged by the 
Turks, it became almost impossible to obtain supplies unless such 
Were conveyed to the men by transport wagons in the face of 
T greatest physical obstacles. 
ee ae has contributed to the Balkan Alliance an army of 
me 00,000 men. At the commencement of the war 150,000 
n responded to the call to arms; but since then the numbers 
oe swelled to nearly 220,000, large bodies of Greeks travelling 
wa zetia and from other distant parts of the world to enlist 


country’s service. 
On the 99 
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near Psilorachi on the extreme right in which t 
er General Constantinopoulos were engaged. 
ay Colonel Gennadis captured the town of 
flank, and two days after this took place i 
ea Sarandaporos (forty pores), the imposing 
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of the Hellenic forces. The fighting ranged over a 
tainous area, and extended right up to the base 
Olympus, the casualties amounting to 1,500 on the Greek «: 
alone. It is said that General von der Goltz } a 
; ae ca Selah ee es ; had expressed 
the opinion that this winding defile, which was regarded 
impregnable, would be the ‘ grave of Greece,’ and it was ex an 
even by the Allies to retard the progress of the Greek a y 
least ten days, whereas the place was captured in little more n 
twenty-four hours. After the battle, some attempt was made to 
pursue the flying Turks ; but the physical powers of the invaders 
were utterly exhausted in consequence of their exertions in % 
difficult a country and by reason of the long marches they had 
made. This battle may be said to have included the skirmishes of 
the Fourth Division near Mocro, the engagement of the Fifth 
Division at Lazarades, and the fight on this and the succeeding 
day near Vlacholivado. 

The following day saw the pursuit of the retreating Turkish 
army, the engagement at Rachovo, and the capture of six battenes 
of Turkish artillery and the whole of the enemy’s stores situated 
at Kozani. On the route of flight large numbers of projectiles 
were found in the fields and roads, evidently dropped deliberately 
from the back of the artillery wagons for the purpose of lighten: 
ing the loads and of ensuring the success of the flight. The 
town of Servia was now reached, and the way to Monastir was 
open to the victorious troops, who, in accordance with the aer 
counsel of the French military officers attached to the Gree 
army, commenced to follow the route to that city, the ee i 
cavalry brigade having a skirmish with the enemy near Kal 


Wide Moun. 
of Mout 


a from the 
Jificult 


country, keeping as near as possible to the coast ; 
part in severe engagements at Caterini and Castana, i 
their way through the Pass of Tripotamo and forcing the 
defile of Petra. 

On the 3rd of October, the battle of Nalbanke 
by the Fifth Division, and on the next two follow! 
Brigades of General Gennadis engaged the enemy 
at Grevena, a town some miles west of Deskatt. ais reached 


t 

uy was fog 
; a 

PE oes 


At this stage in the progress of the Greek army 2 o alter oe 
the Crown Prince from Athens which caused ee objecti 
r as E 


proposed plan of campaign, which had Monasti 
and to turn to the right towards Salonica. Accordin en , wher 
_ main body of his troops he proceeded towards OF of yenid) 

on the 4th of October, was fought the bloody bat famous í 
or Yieniotse (Yenidje is the Pella of Greek history, h 
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be said to have settled the fate of Salonica, the First, 
oun me nd, Third, Fourth and Sixth Divisions were concerned, and 
Nn a conflict, which lasted for twenty-four hours and was fought | 
sid with tremendous fury on both sides, resulted in a complete victory 
sed Fe the Greeks, the capture of ten cannon, a large number of 
l as yrisoners and an enormous quantity of war material. Two thou- 
ted send Greeks were either killed or wounded, and the losses of | 
a the Turks were even greater. The next few days saw the engage- i 
A ment of the Seventh Division at the Bridge of Kara-asmak and Í 
e the passage of the Yardar, and on the Tth of October the road i 
= io Salonica was open to the triumphant but exhausted invaders. 
had In the meantime, the Fifth Division on the road to Monastir 
m had fought two more battles, one on the 8th of October, at 
th Banitzar, and the other on the Sth and 10th near Sorovitch. 
ing On the 13th of October, Tachsin Pasha, Commander of the . 
Turkish army at Salonica, proposed terms of capitulation to the 
aah Crown Prince ; but, these being rejected, two final engagements | 
PA. were fought, one by the Second Division at Baldje on the right V 
ted flank, and the other by the Cavalry Brigade at Langaza to the : 
la north-east of the city. Finding further resistance hopeless, the K 
J Turkish commander accepted the conditions imposed by the f 
se Greek Commander-in-Chief, the capitulation of Salonica was 
he agreed upon, and on the 14th of October the garrison of 27,000 . 
P men surrendered the town and the fortress of Karrabournou, and | 
nt yare taken prisoners and disarmed. First the Crown Prince, 
ek d then the King of Greece entered the city in triumph; but 
ng y days afterwards, to the astonishment of the Greeks, the 
ar A Sarans, who had been marching south upon Salonica, 
aes outside the city. They were led by the two sons of 
he Ming “erdinand, in charge of M. Stanchoff, the Bulgarian 
it peer m Paris; and, notwithstanding the fact that they had 
ok their that Salonica had fallen to the Greeks, they continued 
6 at eel to the city. Meeting a small body of Turkish troops 
I fusilla, e of Aivati they dispersed them after a desultory 
i Batiang a a this constituting the only achievement of the By 
a t0 the ope Tespect of Salonica. It is quite clear that Be aes 
y mng of the Balkan campaign no agreement was entered 


2 i ee 
Allies, © what territory was to be occupied by the respective 
What sh t seems to have been a case of each country taking 
Greece ~ could and keeping what she could; and certai 


j time > = ‘© be congratulated on arriving ‘just in the ni 
ee that ternit à distinguished officer put it in English) to c 
Ory of Salonica which all feel to be her lawful 


l 
ric by aa Greek fleet transported the whole of the B 
talja, to Dede-agac in Thrace, whence they proceeded to th 
~ g «a [273 á r, = 
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atch-can, the 
Cutari are sai 
1 sai 
f Servian artillery i 
l Larabose, which js the 
erring to bring about the Capitula. 
, although not possessed of adequate 


In pursuance of this policy of ‘ catch-who-c 
Montenegrin forces engaged in the blockade of § 
at one time to have refused the offer of 
the bombardment of the Scutari fortress 
key to the position there, pref 
tion of the city by themselves 
artillery for the purpose. 

Salonica, in which city the King and Queen and all the 
members of the Hellenic Royal Family established themselves, 
is a city of 270,000 inhabitants, of whom 80,000 are Spanish. 
speaking Jews. This population was swelled by the presence 
of numbers of Turkish refugees who came from Bosnia when 
the Austrians occupied that territory some time ago; and these 
it is now proposed should be conveyed by the Greek fleet io 
Asia Minor. 

After a brief rest at Salonica, one division set out for 
Monastir, where a Turkish force of more than 60,000 men was 
concentrated. Before the Greek contingent reached Florina, 
which is a little south of Monastir, it had to engage in four 
‘lesperate contests to get possession of the mountain passes of 
Komano, Ostrovo, Gornitchevo, and  Kirli-derveni. These 
battles, together with those that took place near Saitista, 
Catranitza and Nissia, were fought against a Turkish army thai 
was pouring south towards Janina after the surrender of Monastir 
to the Servians ; and on the 8th of November occurred the battles 
of Florina and Possoderi, which resulted in the capture of a 
two cannon, 8000 Turkish prisoners, and large stores, both ae 
and Turkish losses in these engagements being very cons al 

The capture of Koritsa and the desperate fight m ao hter, 
of Tsagoni, where the Turks were routed with great ed 
taken in conjunction with the battles of Viglitsa and aT ae 
forced the enemy into full flight south ; and the last ea 
with the retreating army took place in the defiles of Kian 


he élite of ih 
e army und 


y jarge 


rough 


Epirus, where a Turkish garrison, numbering, with r 
of the Turkish forces which fled from the north, Greeks. 
fighting men, were surrounded and besieged by Leer ot 
previous to the blockade encounters took place ay 2 i itself, and 
the detachment of Colonel Spiromilios distinguished yrrako, © 
Paramythia, Grimoyo, Metsoyo, Drisko, Bee | 
in the defiles of Pente-pigadia (‘Five fountains z 


he 
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successful for the Greek arms, although dearly bought at a great 
Joss of life. ; } > 

The key to the city of Janina is the mighty rock fortress 
of Bizani. Bizani is to Janina what the fortress of Tarabose 
is to the city of Scutari : once Bizani is taken the city lying 
pelow in the plains is at the mercy of the victors. So surrounded 
is the city with a barrier of steep, inaccessible mountains, that 
it is said that the capture of the position from the south is 
well-nigh impossible; and several Greek divisions moved down 
from the north, making but slow progress over the rough passes 
and mountains which are the marked features of this difficult 
tract of country. 

It is very hard for any who have not visited these parts to form 
the faintest idea of the configuration of Epirus and the impassable 
nature of the approach to Bizani and Janina. Rugged mountains 
without regular roads, broken constantly by deep ravines, con- 
stitute a position designed as it were by the very forces of Nature 
to resist attack. In order to get the Greek guns into position, 
zig-zag paths had to be laboriously cut on the hill-sides through 
the rock; and then up these paths—in many cases little more 
than a metre in width—cannon had to be hauled by hand and 
taken up in separate pieces. Beams and planks were in constant 
requisition, and amidst a constant rain, over slippery roads where 
the least slip was perilous, progress was necessarily slow. Twenty 
men carried each gun; two men each wheel; two more the gun 
Shield; and then followed the ammunition and shells, two carried 
a ce man. The good humour and pluck of the Hellenic soldiers 
the pirus may be said to be characteristic of the spirit in which 

: Whole campaign has been conducted. In the face of desperate 
5 ae and against a constant fusillade of shot and shell from 
nome e Turkish guns which were in position round J anina, the 
‘on aes carried on; and when once the guns were fixed in posi- 


€ep b 
Suns ; 
? Ut one soon accepted it and became almost used to it. 


Puf . z 
‘shee, White smoke disappeared into the air and the noise ¢ 


7 e artillery duel was kept up continuously by night as well as ite 
dea >: All through the day the infernal noise was heard, ge 
Coming of the big guns and the shrill crackle of the machine 


Greek guns were fired and the shell left the cannon, a 
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flown from time to time. From his position tl 
able to discern the disposition of the fort and the eff 
Greek fire, and often in passing he dropped bombs in 
inflicting serious damage. On the last occasion a 
the Turkish fort wounded Lieutenant Montoussis in t 
he was flying over the fortress. 

Twice did the Greek infantry make assaults upon the 
only to be beaten back with terrible loss of life; and 4 
of Manaliasa, with the village of the same n 
west of Janina, has been the scene of several 
the village having been taken by the Gree 
the Turks, and again recaptured at a grea 
life. 

Finally, the Crown Prince, leaving Salonica, arrived with the 
Fourth and Sixth Divisions to take command of operations, and 
upon his arrival he immediately commenced attacking operations 
on the west side of Janina, wisely leaving himself with a meansof 
retreat to the sea in case of necessity. Here he achieved his 
final great victory, with comparatively slight loss, a victory result: 
ing in the surrender of the city on the 6th of March, together with 
the adjacent fortresses and the whole of the Turkish garrison, 
including the commander, Essad Pasha. 

Thus Janina, over which for five hundred years the Crescent 
flag has floated, gave itself up to the Greek forces after a siege 
lasting nearly five months ; and considering that many efficient 
military experts have expressed the view that it was one ee 
half a dozen of the best fortified places in the world, there a 
be no doubt that the operations of the Greek army in this ae 
will furnish one of the most interesting studies of warfare 
modern times. heen 

Most important to the success of the Allies’ cause a tie 
the action of the Greek fleet, which before the outbo i the 
War had the advice and direction of Admiral Tufnell, a 
British Navy. Thanks to its blockade of the ae their 
the Greek navy has prevented the Turks from Con rs pave 
Asiatic forces to Macedonia and Thrace, where they ne forces: 
proved a serious menace to the right flank of the ee a 
and from carrying over a supply of coal and amaun after 
also occupied Mitylene, Chios, and other Ægean Is ful action? 
several severe engagements, and fought several Ea E 
by sea. The Balkan States—it is safe to say—could Rr mi 
ventured to declare war with such hope of success Bp l 
been assured of the assistance of the Greek fleet- 
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This then, briefly, is the Greek record up eee nly 
addition to the conquered territory, the capture © w 
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prisoners. including the nu generals commanding the Turkish 
armies, of 150 guns, of 77,000 rifles, and of a large supply of 
ammunition, stores, and general war material. 


THE HOSPITALS 


As with the commissariat and general equipment department 
of the Greek army, so with the hospitals. The outbreak of war 
six months before the original time fixed upon found the Greeks 


T wholly unprepared. It is true tbat a certain number of field 
by hospitals were equipped and accompanied the troops; but these 
fine were wholly inadequate, and the extraordinary rapidity of the 
marches and the exceptional difficulty of transport all added to the 
the grave consequences of the lack of sufficient medical service and 
mil apparatus. ‘The whole policy of the compaign seemed to be to 
fans strike at once and quickly. Numbers of devoted ladies therefore 
sl left their comfortable homes and went to the front immediately 
ih the war broke out, everyone working with devotion and enthusi- 
alt asm. Amongst these were the Princess Sophie (Crown Princess), | 
ith Princess Helene, Princess Marie, who organised the floating | 
on, hospital transport, and Princess Alice (of Battenberg), who was at 
Elassona and worked with the members of the medical force by 
ent day and by night. One of these ladies tells of the first man 
ege wounded at Elassona : he stumbled in at the hospital door with a 
ont bullet shot in his jaw, and another in his shoulder, crying ‘ Zeto 
of ellas, we’ve won.’ and promptly fainted. 
an _ The Elassona hospital was hastily prepared and established 
ge i a large school building. The lady who was in charge asked 
in ees commander for twenty men for the necessary transfor- 
will E of the place ; and these men worked with most loyal good- 
fal a Irected and encouraged by the lady, who addressed them one 
he nd all as 2 
he 
t5, 
eit 
a Petfectiy a moment the hospitals and hospital faye arg 
35 i organised. The central hospital at Athens, set up 


E buildings of the Maraslion (Ecole Normale Supérieure), is 
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7 Pirus), ano Cll equipped at Corfu, Prevsa (one of the po 
to last a and at Levkas (Santa Maura). The casualties fro 


tilleg p4 Mot be far short of 20,000, and the list of wound 
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they reached the plain, and so by carts, motor cars, and 
imaginable kind of conveyance arrived at the base hee a ae 
was a terrible procession that stretched out across ne l 
The poor fellows, one day well and sturdy, full of joke ait 
cheering as one saw them in the transports hurrying y a 
Previsa ; and the next carried along, their faces twisted with a 
with mutilated bodies and bleeding wounds. The wounds) 
indeed, showed great endurance; seldom did more than a groan 
or a cry to the Holy Virgin (Panagia Mou) pass their lips. 

At one of the base hospitals there was the case—a, serious 
case—of a man who on inquiry as to his wounds replied : ‘ Ah, 
I am not wounded, I am only ill; I shall not get the medal for 
wounds, I am only ill.’ The poor fellow died that night. 

The fields along the roads show many a humble mound where 
death has claimed some of the men in the carts. The cart is 
stopped, comrades go into the first meadow that can be found, 
and dig a grave: a rough wooden cross marks the place where 
they have laid their fellow, and so they pass on, leaving the boy 
sleeping alone. 


ain, 


THE REFUGEES 


It was at Santi Quaranta, on the Epirus coast, which is about 
forty-five miles from Janina and forms one of that city’s ports: 
that we first were brought face to face with perhaps the most 
serious problem of the whole war. Coming down by the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer from Durazzo, where the Servians are in eae 

: tion, we anchored in the bay outside Santi Quaranta. Nori 
light shone from the town; the steamer whistle blew, its ee 
light flashed along the quay and upon the houses on thee 


It was a town of the dead; shops, hotels, churches, a 
houses, stores, none showed the slightest sign of life. 
sweeping down from the north, burning, pillaging, # i 
as they went, sent flying before them the native ae 
(and the Albanian Turk is said to be even more bri 

the Ottoman Turk), to whom the message ‘The 
coming ` is a terror that is not only a tradition of the pa tid 


È 


also a very present horror. Most of the peru ae Į bundles 

houses, farms, and all their property, and carrying a we fou" 

on their backs, fled to Corfu and Cephalonia, ee an 

next day crowded out with these poor people. fs n 29 lept“ 

allows them just enough to keep from actual starvati 

a day, about 24d. in our money. ent ” 
This is the huge problem that calls for the most We sg hi 
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and consideration. At Salonica where 40,0 3 
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athered, attempts are being made to get them to go back at once 
fo their villages; but in Epirus up to the present this has been 
absolutely impossible, and to the problem of looking after the 
widows and orphans of the combatants is added the horror of 
impending famine, not only amongst the refugees, but through- 
out the main part of the Peninsula, particularly in Greece, which 
is an agricultural country. 

Last autumn, when the war broke out, the crops were not all 
gathered, and though women and children helped when the men 
were called away, in many cases they had to leave their homes 
speedily and to fly. The prospect is most serious ; the men ought 
to be back in their farms and fields almost at once, otherwise an 
outbreak of famine seems inevitable. 


THE FUTURE 

To conclude, in this war the Greek army has unmistakably 
proved itself worthy of its ancient tradition; the Greek nation, 
too, has proved its grit and steadiness; and all lovers of Greece 
will be glad to feel that this is so. The war over, a great future 
Opens up for the nation. The financial sacrifices she has con- 
tinuously made in the past to help her compatriots in Macedonia 
and other Turkish provinces will now cease to be required; the 
Untapped natural resources of new additions to her territory will 
be capable of exploitation, and trade crippled by Turkish re- 


oa restrictions can now enter on a fresh lease of life. 
ready the railway extending from Athens to Larissa, which 
eee years has been denied extension through Macedonia by 


alo nee h Government, is in the hands of the engineers. 
e nica in Greek hands under the enlightened policy of M. 
nezelos will—I have undoubted authority for saying—be a free 
to i Whereas under the Bulgarians it would have been bound 
E a naval station for Bulgaria. With the traditional iad 
he ine 10n of the Greeks for English ideas and English interest, . 
an ane Greece and the Greek islands are on the high road to A 
Of that ot Sound prosperity that may well secure the foundation 
cou Peace in the Near East which it has been the aim of this 
Th oe and the British Foreign Office to preserve and foster. as 
Greece of all these hopeful signs, and of the probability that — 
TaNean will soon emerge to a rank of some account as a Mediter- 
Shelley's power, it is surely not too much to expect 
"88 ma * Prophecy may yet be verified, and that Hellas’s 
aoon begin anew. k 
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$ who knew and loved him, yet possesses a is 


3 : in enyi 
consoling element. At the height of his popularity me and 
: > < Popularity 


such as he never had in all his reign before, at the term; 
of a brilliantly successful war, conscious that in his fre | 
of rule he had made Greece an orderly, reputable, ara y n 
country; with a son ready to succeed him who has pa 
golden opinions from all by reason of his masterly wont Y 
the war; to meet his end suddenly, withouf apprehension e 
out even knowing how or whence death came, this mA 
great a happiness as a king can attain, and feliz oppor 
4 mortis may be our consolation as we gaze upon his tomb, 


ALEX. Devine, 
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93 | 7 ; ; 
I i g racefully yielded to the arguments of crime and outrage. They 
and may not like it, but though the captured Cabinet may secretly | 
atity disapprove, it 1s affected by political locomotor atacy, the feet 


acting independently of the head. 


ko 
He | To recapitulate Irish history in this connexion is useless, We 
etel may accept it that down to the date of Catholic emancipation 
von A Ireland had many grievances, and that during the eighteenth 
to century there were sanguinary incidents that no man, Unionist 
ith- or Nationalist, can read of without horror. Other countries have 
F similar unhappy records of the past, but they wisely bury their 


dead and refuse to exhume the skeletons as an everlasting re- 
minder. The Ireland with which this Government of Ireland 
Bill deals is an Ireland prosperous beyond all previous records; 
an Ireland to which the Imperial Government has advanced 
or promised over one hundred and fifty millions sterling to enable 
| the tenant farmers to try the experiment of acquiring the full 
í ownership of their farms; an Ireland which enjoys in the fullest 
measure every extension of county and municipal government 
enjoyed by England and Scotland; and an Ireland where justice 
is as ably and impartially administered in the High Courts as 
it is in Great Britain. In addition to this, the taxes in Ireland 
are lighter, and while that portion of the United Kingdom pays 

at present nothing towards the Imperial cost of the Army and 
Navy and other necessary items of Imperial expenditure, the 
Trish Members returned to Parliament hold a preponderant 
influence in that assembly. 

Rebellions more or less serious have had their place in the 
centuries that have rolled by since Pope Adrian endowed King 
Henry the Second with the Lordship of Ireland by a bull sealed 
A TaD an emerald seal that accompanied the bequest and gave to 
q teland the name of the Emerald Isle. Such rebellions were 
mely the result of unsatisfied grievances; but this demand 
Peo Rule comes at a time of abounding prosperity, complete 4 
e and religious equality, and redress of every grievance. ar 

ould then seem `a matter of surprise, not that one-third of 

olig ulation are bitterly opposed to a change from the present 

iy of the United Kingdom, but that two-thirds should 
it. 


tate 


/ 
i 
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emand it 


ae 
The reasons given for the desire for Home Rule, not in the 3 
ay Peeches of the platform but in the conversations b 
“ide, are so es curious. There is a widespread 


The belief is quite e 


tis there, and one m 
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get from Home Rule?’ was a question put to a 
peasant. The answer was prompt: ‘ We will pay 
or taxes, and if we want money we'll send up ap 
Parliament in Dublin and get a grant.’ That man ig an ard 
Home Ruler, and is rightly so according + i ett 

; Uan epa igouy ccording to the faith that is jn 
him. His political views were free from sentiment, ag Wer 
those of a Dublin carman equally anxious for the Bill. What 
will you do when Home Rule comes?’ was asked. ‘What vill 
we do? Faith, we'll tear up them tram-lines,’ was the reply, 
Again a non-sentimental but highly practical appreciation of 
advantageous possibilities from his point of view. There are 
many thousands whose hopes are as strong and as visionary, ang 
we must not judge too harshly of the play of their Celtic imagina- 
tion; nor can we ignore the fact that sentiment plays a large 
part in the agitation. But behind the sentiment is the know- 
ledge that the creation of an Irish Parliament and Ministry would 
create a large number of small offices for aspirants of the proper | 
way of thinking. 

It is difficult for one not resident in Ireland to understand 
the attitude of the farmers. The Census statistics for Ireland 
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i On the general question of the effect upon the Empire of the 
ai j disruption of the United Kingdom it is at present useless to 
— dogmatise. The fact remains that a House of Commons domin- 
i = nied by a log-rolling coalition has destroyed the Constitution 
i = nder which the Empire was born and has grown to its present 
e f poud position, and by promptly yielding to criminal methods 
M has laid the axe to the root of sound and stable government ; 


1 = but in this Home Rule proposal we are brought face to face 
f with a situation that not even the levity of the present Govern- 


f $ ment can afford to disregard, and it behoves thoughtful men 
e f to contemplate the position should the Bill become law under 
a5 the provisions of the Parliament Act. Irishmen of all persua- 
. § ~ sions have hitherto been part and parcel of the United Kingdom. 
è í _ They have fought and commanded under its banner, and have 
- A taken their full share in the expansion of the Empire. The most 
qd oa progressive and prosperous of the population are Unionists to the 
r core, and they bitterly resent their repudiation by Great Britain 


at the dictation of a party whose speeches in America and else- 
d where showed that their goal is total separation from England; 
1 ae who, in their place in Parliament, cheered the Boer successes 
s f in the dark days of the South African war, and who refused ] 
5 = inan Irish city a place for the erection of a monument to the 
y {Memory of Trish soldiers who fell fighting under the Union Jack. 
i i There are many thousands of Unionist Roman Catholics in 
4 Ireland, and men of weight and position have come forward 
| i to point out the dangers of Home Rule. They have excited 
angry comments from their co-religionists, but have proved that 
mdependence of thought and action is not a Protestant mono- 4 
$ poly - But the present Ulster movement differs from the 
YS Unionist campaign of the South and West, in that it has adopted 
| Strictly Sectarian lines, and its supporters have bound themselves 
a Y a solemn covenant to resist by every means within their 
i 7 oe any exercise of authority by a local goroni that 
i aves = their opinion, place in jeopardy their civil and religious 
Whe 
ropte 


eet i Ao R > N a aaa 


| 
: 


n an intelligent, industrious, and prosperous community 
oe after due deliberation, a solemn covenant, in the face A 2 
i F. ae that it may mean even armed conflict wer r pE: 
f minds of the Crown'and great loss of life, there must be in 
Biven by a Whelming reasons for such a resolve, and the 
m Yth Ulster Protestants is that while they are at 
enjoys rs of a aoe United Kingdom in which ev 
autono, Complete Givil and religious equality and hi 
“domin 00s Ireland would mean @ country practi 
on of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
‘OMous * a dvisedly, Fai the paper xy 
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June 
illusory. Once establish an Irish Parliament a 
there is an end to practical interference by th 
ment of the United Kingdom. The power to i 
carefully preserved in the constitutions granted tg all th 
autonomous Colonies, but in every instance where a differen 
of opinion has presented itself the Imperial Government hag 
yielded. 

In treating of this thorny subject we must distinguish care. 
fully between Catholics and Catholicism. Individually there js 
nothing to choose between the respectable Irish Roman Catholic 
and the respectable Irish Protestant, but, taken as separate com- 
munities, the one is subject to the political domination of his 
Church, while the other enjoys a more free atmosphere in which 
to exercise his judgment. 

Then the Roman Catholic is an aggressive Church. Wehave 
no right to complain of this—probably all Churches would be 
aggressive if they could; but having regard to the claim of the 
Irish priesthood to guide their people politically as well as 
morally—a claim conceded by the great mass of Irish Roman 
Catholics—the practice of an aggressive Church might become 
a social danger to a minority of non-Catholics, against which 
they would fight if necessary, and against the possibility of which 
the Protestants of Ulster have now sworn to stand with arms 
in their hands. 

For the confirmation of their apprehension of danger 
this source they point to the Ne temere decree, which deliberatery 
overrides the law of the land, and to the Nationalist meeting 
nine-tenths of which have always had as their Che , 
parish priest or one of his curates. Much may be said ue fot 
presence of the Roman Catholic clergy on these occa iat 
they do, on the whole, exercise a salutary control; but te the 
a political power against the unrestrained exercise of Y giand 
Ulster Protestants are prepared to make a deter opisi 
There is a large body of Unionists, however, whose an oe f 
to Home Rule is based not so much upon the sectar ee ho 
as on the conviction that under a Nationalist P E woul 
present discreditable condition of Irish executive ne ; 
become permanent. Since the advent of the ee jn abey 
ment the erstwhile forces of law and order have be ameni 
ance; outrage has been accepted as a legitimate 


criminals have been released with amazing levity, ; 
enced. Ka alist 


nd Ministry, and 
© present Parlia. 
nterfere hag been 


i 5 ig been 
members the law has no terrors. Wire-pulling has”. 
4 lit can be J le 0} 
to a fine art, and so far as the personai y an exampi 
official acts of those whose duty it is to show 
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5 
firmness and justice, WACAN only say with Portia of some, not 
ihe least important, ‘ God made him, therefore let him pass 
for a man.’ 

At present the Government of Ireland is not directed from 
Dublin Castle, but from the headquarters of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. From thence the policy is dictated and all 
appointments are nominated. The nominees of the society not 
alone control the Dublin office, but fill the scores, if not hundreds, 
of the smaller offices created under the Insurance Act. Its 
acceptance as an approved society has enormously increased its 
membership, and endowed it with between 100,0001. and 
150,0001. per annum, so that at this moment it is the most 
powerful association in Ireland, controlling the Government on 
one hand and a great mass of the Irish people on the other. 

A society with such a power for good or evil ought to have a 
clean record, and, as the name is no new one, there are reliable 
means of inquiry into its antecedents. In the Nineteenth 
Century of February 1911 I gave extracts from the trial at Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, of four members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians before three judges in 1876. The four men were 
arraigned for murder, and the prosecuting counsel, in his address 
on the 4th of May, laid bare the working of this terrible society, 
which, according to the sworn evidence, received its pass-words 
from Ireland, the quarterly change of pass-words being conveyed 
by a member who was a steward on an Atlantic liner. The 
society had obtained control of every branch of the executive 
ust Schuylkill county, from the Governor to the constable, and . 
ee methods were supreme. The result of a series of trials 
in ae conviction of twelve members of the order for murder l 
Fe a e first degree, of four for murder in the second degree, | 

ae as accomplices, and of sixteen for conspiracy. 

Re ae a terrible record of the operations of the Ancient Order 
he Fre of that date, and there is no reason to eee 
a ere has been any breach in its continuity ; if there has E 
x eet Ancient Order of Hibernians should be in a p pe 
eR when the old society ceased to exist, and i A 
n order was created with such an ill-omened pa oR ae 
ame the large number of new members enliste an e e 
to the den ct are ignorant of any unlawful ma baad 
tinuity pP, discredit of the blood-stained name, but w 
fo Cf the society is established there are ample Som 
Practica] ismay with which those who know its vis a T 
“xelusive] control of the Irish Government. mer 
b a Y Roman Catholic. No person is admitted 
tolerati the Government service. I pass by the qu 
on for Unionists in the various public bo 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hari 
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Nationalist influence, merely stating th 
there is practically none. 

I have tried to show in broad lines the c 
to the present situation, and it now rema 
possible result of the ultimate acceptance of the Governm 
of Ireland Bill by his Majesty the King, who some people at 
to forget is the first of the three estates of the realm, i 

The great meeting at Belfast on the 9th of April 1912 was 
a demonstration that, come what would, the Unionists of Ulster 
would not have Home Rule. That warning was disregarded, 
The signing of the Solemn Covenant in September 1919 by 
almost the entire Unionist population of Ulster not alone con- 
firmed the resolution of the original meeting, but was a plain 
intimation that any attempt to impose a government by an Irish 
Parliament upon Ulster would be resisted, if necessary, by an 
appeal to arms. In pursuance of these resolutions the Orangemen 
of the North, as well as Unionist societies, have been making 
their preparations, openly but quietly, by drilling and by perfect- 
ing arrangements that would be necessary in the event of overt 
action if the forces to be used were to act as disciplined troops 
and not as an armed mob. : 

Now let us consider the situation with which Great Britain 
may be confronted during the coming year. The Protestant 
population grim and determined, drilled and ready, and prepared 
to shed their blood if needs be in defence of what they consider 


at statisticg show that 


auses, that have leq 
Ins to consider the 


But this is not all. Come what will, we shall 
North of Ireland two armed populations, equally brave, 
one side is lacking discipline and skilled leaders, 
white heat of excitement. Is it in the nature of 
peace will be kept between them, or, if it is broken, t 
will be confined to Ulster? God grant that peace 
broken, but if it is to any serious extent Irish his 
an answer that may well make the most careless ean aie 

This is the Irish aspect of the near future. Bu lish mem e 
England and Scotland? I am informed by an ae cor pant 
of Parliament who was present at the signing Ot Belfast: es 
that, deeply as he was impressed by the scenes Ta at cea 
was still more struck when, on landing at Liverp 
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o'clock on a cold and wet morning, he found at least one hundred 
thousand people assembled to greet Sir Edward Carson on his 
return. Will the fiery cross be answered in Liverpool or in 
Glasgow ? In both we have conflicting elements that may arouse 
religious strife to which Great Britain has happily long been a 
stranger. And what about Canada, in which there are, I am 
informed, about 3000 Orange Lodges? Or the United States 
of America, in which 3700 Orange Lodges exist with an average 
membership of eighty? Will they endeavour to answer an 
Orange call? The answer to these questions is of vital import- 
ance to the stability and prestige of the Empire, and it is well 
to remember that the present restraint of the Orangemen and 


. Unionists of the North is due to the guiding influence of leaders 


who have solemnly declared, and repeated at the opening of this 
Willowfield Drill Hall, that if the time should come when 
unhappily the Ulstermen must assemble with arms in their 
hands, they will be there to command and lead them. ‘These 
men are no braggart agitators. The Duke of Abercorn has taken 
his full share in political work ; the Marquis of Londonderry has 
filled the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Edward 
Carson, whose leadership is unanimously accepted, has been one 
of the chief law officers in the Unionist Government, and the 
names of those who attended the meetings and signed the cove- 
nant include men who have attained high rank in the Army. 

I write without reserve, for I feel that a crisis is almost upon 
us that may develop into a great national calamity, and the 
time has come, for those who have brains to think, to consider 
Whether a government by well-intentioned failures is worth 
Preserving at the cost of a probable civil war. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 
FREEDOM FROM THE CAUCUS 


I HAVE been reminded by Major Morrison-Bell that I once told 
him that if he would write an article on Proportional Representa- 
tion I would write another in reply. He has kindly forwarded 
me the article he has contributed to your May number, and he 
challenges me to make the best use I can of the opportunity with 
which he has provided me. I gladly take up the cudgel which 
he has thrown at my feet, and hope with its aid to chase him 
off the platform on which he has temporarily taken his stand. 
Let me first of all admit the fairness of Major Morrison-Bell’s 
article, for although he says Proportional Representation has been 
regarded in the House of Commons, until quite recently, as an 
amiable fad which has been quietly and effectively smothered 
whenever it has ventured to show its head, he recognises gir 
its incorporation in the Home Rule Bill has introduced it into 
the realm of practical politics. Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., re 
letter to the annual meeting of the P.R. Society on the 30th 0 
April, gave expression to the same opinion. He said: 


. Pro- 
The past year has been a wonderful one for the movement for 


i 
portional Representation. I know of no cause which has a ra 
extraordinary progress in a twelyemonth. From being regarded on 
thing of a fad, Proportional Representation has now become a Parlia- 
principle of representative government by political parties an 


ments. May the coming year show even greater progress. 


any 

It is well known to all students of electoral matters ee 
countries have adopted the principle of P.R., Belen Empire 
Finland and the Cantons of Switzerland; in the Britis frica £0" 
Tasmania has adopted it for the Lower House, Sou intro- 


tro 
aye 12 
the Upper House, and the New Zealand Government ro i i 


votes to four the very plan of single-membered elec p i0 


which it is the ambition of Major Morrison-Bell est? 
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ine 1913 1 
so days’ discussion took place, on a motion calling upon the 
ral Chancellor to rerea a Bill providing for the oye | 
of P-R- The motion was lost by a single vote, 140 to 139. | 
As further evidence of the increasing favour in which the 
principle of P.R. is regarded I may mention its growing 
adoption by trades unions. The National Union of Clerks 
elected on the 12th of May last all its officers and members of 
VD its executive committee by the single transferable vote. The 
National Union of Railwaymen, consisting of over 200,000 | 
members, has also resolved that all elections of officers, com- | 
mittees, delegates, &c., be conducted on the principle of the single | 
old transferable vote. ‘This union was formed in February last by 
ta- ihe fusion of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the 
led General Railway Workers’ Union, and the United Pointsmen and 
he Signalmen’s Society. The majority system might have given to 
ith the largest of the three unions, namely, the Amalgamated Society | 
ich of Railway Servants, the whole of the representation. Even more l 
im important is the regulation of the Insurance Commissioners for 
England in insisting that the election of representatives of insured 
I's persons shall be conducted by the single transferable vote. As 
en there is an insurance committee for every county and for every 
an county borough (the total number of committees in England and 
ed Wales being 120), the educational effect of this regulation cannot 
rat fail to be considerable. By the adoption of the system of P.R. 
ito the smaller approved societies are secured their fair share of repre- 
É sentation upon the committees. As in the case of the small 
of railway unions, they would have run the risk of being unrepre- 
Sented under the system of majority representation. a 
ro- With this evidence of the increased and increasing recognition 
ch of the justice of P.R. and the single transferable vote, it is not 
“i ‘prising that Major Morrison-Bell should realise that the time 
rp se come for the public to study the system with all its pros and 
ae: and he gaily invites such a study in the conviction that it 
: lead intelligent people to agree with him that the system of 
ny hae 6.7, Unsuited to the United Kingdom. Major Morrison-Bell 
a as fairly described the system of P.R. He has pointed out quite 
re Accurately thatifonitendontonnen : 
of adoption it is necessary 
0- a oo t multiple constituencies returning three os more members ‘5 
he 2) tence place of single-membered constituencies ; 
of (3) That each elector should have one vote; fer HD 
j. i Yote to pig Cch elector should have the power to transe mE second 
sh Choice Second or third choice if it is of no use to his a s 


eet a careful study of the system, he admits 
candidata difficulty in allotting the votes among © 
ates of a multiple constituency than there 18 
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the totalisator or Pari Mutuel on a racecourse. 
the method of both operations ma 
average man, but ‘as he can feel 


June 


He obsery 
y not þe understood a that 


assured that al] is uite fa; 
and the result accurate, he does not worry how it ig done.’ ae! 
Major’s objection to P.R. is not because dc 


| on $ e he sees any complica 
or unfairness in its method of counting votes, but þ 


the hardship he fears its adoption may entail upon (1) the elect 
(2) the candidate, and (3) because he fears the tendency of re 
system would be to give us Tammany instead of freedom, 


tion 
ecause of 


THE ELECTOR. 

Major Morrison-Bell contemplates the possibility of thirty or 
forty candidates standing for each constituency, and an agent for 
every candidate outside every polling booth with marked ballot 
papers for the guidance of ignorant and indifferent electors, He 
foresees a desperate rivalry between competing political agents 
for the manipulation of the helpless elector, and allows his: 
imagination to dwell on the bewilderment of the elector when he 
is confronted in the ballot box with a paper containing a long list 
of names, many of whom are strange to him, and he comes easily 
to the conclusion that this fascinating theoretical system can never 
be made suitable to the rough usage of practical workaday life, 
and is not calculated to bring about the political millennium. 


THE CANDIDATE. 


Although Major Morrison-Bell believes that P.R. will bring 
into the field an increase in the number of candidates (an uncon: 
scious tribute to the merits of the system), he thinks the one 
of the candidate will be so great as to make it necessary for a 
to seek the benefits of a rest cure after the election contes x 
over. He contends that no candidate could hope for ae, 
without superb health, plenty of money, motor cars, ee! en by 
&e., and that consequently a great advantage would be gi 
the system of P.R. to the rich candidate. 


THE CAUCUS. 

But Major Morrison-Bell’s main objection to P Ra 
his apprehension that it would tend to establish an ae et 
to the caucus, for it is the caucus that would ae its c00 
trouble to master the system and so make the most a ; 
plicated possibilities,” and in the tyranny of the “es and 
Morrison-Bell rightly sees the downfall of our libe i 
end of our greatness. hy weigh Th F 

The above are the three objections to P.R. hior S Ei 
with Major Morrison-Bell. Space, he says, will BEF in 
of all the objections being dealt’ with by him See 


rises fro 
Javeme? 
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n article, thereby hinting that he has other obiecti i 
evo. The three objections he has presented are Ree in 
his opinion to dispose of the claims of P.R. to our favourable 
consideration. Before I endeavour to convince Major Morrison- 
Bell that he has allowed these objections to assume nightmare 
proportions, and consequently to prejudice his mind unduly against 
a system which I contend is much better calculated to secure the 
attainment of the ideals dear to him than the present system of 
majority representation, let me proceed to glean from his article 
the objects of his political ambition. I understand his political 
ideals are : 


118] 


(1) That each elector shall have as nearly as possible an equal voice 
in the government of the country; 


(2) That the poor candidate shall have as good an opportunity of 
entering the House of Commons as the rich candidate; 


(3) That the freedom of the elector shall be protected against the 
tyranny of the caucus. 


Let me state that those ideals are as dear to me as they are 
to him, and that the only difference between us is that we adopt 
different methods for attaining the ideals we hold in common. 
Major Morrison-Bell appears to think that these ideals will be 
attained by dividing the country into single-membered constituen- 
cles which shall be as nearly equal in population as possible; 
while I and the other advocates of P.R. contend that these ideals 
cannot be thus attained, but that they can be fairly and effectively 
pen ed by dividing the country into multiple constituencies re- 
2S mg three or more members, as may be proportionate to their 
of 7 ctive populations, and by taking steps to ascertain the wishes 
; a e electors through the medium of the single transferable vote. 
on ne Morrison-Bel] believes in single-membered constituencies, 

A A gener words, in locality and majority representation, while 
dividu, y em I plead for is that of larger constituencies and in- 
ional r representation, or, in other words, locality and propor- 

presentation. 
ore I proceed to contrast the relative advantages of the 


Major} ie 
h rity and Proportional systems as instruments for attaming 
© ideals to 


S rence 5 


ena Tepresentation to the majority, while proportional 
aac endeavours to represent as far as possible the wh 
> 


sya 


Th mea 
sentation eT to contrast the working of the local majority rep 


let us py Stem and the local proportional representation 


“ity representation Sheffield is divid 
visions, each returning one n : 
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electors voted at the last general election, 2 "i 
24,538 Conservatives. The Liberals, being in th ; 
obviously entitled to the majority of represent iiss 
however, to the way in which the boundary |i yr mg 
ey nay TY lines divided the g° 
Parliamentary divisions of Sheffield, the Conservati ae 
minority of nearly 2500, were enabled to win hes eae 
the boundary lines had been drawn differently it i pe 1 
that the Liberals would have been able to shies ave possible 
and the Conservatives, although entitled by ihein eae g 
two seats out of five, might have been unrepresented ni i 
cally disfranchised. pee 
In all countries where the system of majority and Not propor. 

tional representation prevails, the contending parties one 
to draw the boundary lines in such a way 3 will be likely 
disfranchise their opponents and to secure the largest possible 
measure of representation for their own party. The whole game 
of the party organisations is how to deprive their opponents of 
the representation to which they are entitled by securing for their 
own party a greater representation than is its due. Sir John 
Macdonald, in drawing the boundary lines of the Parliamentary 
divisions of the city of Toronto, confessed that his policy was 
to draw them ïn such a way as would ‘ hive the Grits '—i.e. con: 
centrate the largest possible number of Liberals in one constitu- 
ency. This is what happened at Sheffield. While the Liberals 
in two divisions obtained fairly large majorities of 1178 and 1664, 
the Conservatives won the other three seats by small majorities 
of 195, 190 and 184.. If 285 out of 29,996 Sheffield voters, % ! 
less than one per cent., had voted differently, the Conservative 
would not have won a single seat! This uncertainty in the 
character of the representation is not the only evil inherent na 
system which gives the whole of the representation He 
_ majority of the electors, instead of endeavouring to represent E 
whole number of the electors fairly and equally. Under i A 
sent system the necessity to secure an absolute majority A 
compels, when parties are equally divided,=improper Pans 
In constituencies where parties are equally balance a he oft 
_ of a few voters from one side of the political seesaw t0 : inon- 
_ decides which side shall win the victory. Small organised P tor- 
ties naturally use their excessive power for the puni i know 
ing promises from competing candidates. The ean Jose th 
that if they offend this small organised minority they W opti l 
election. The result is a tyranny on the part of sme necessiti \ 
to which both the great parties have to yield. r > ins f 
of securing an absolute majority in each Parliame? A pa 
thus gives rise, when parties are equally divided, to © DE i 
foul, improper, and dangerous abuse. F 
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i Now let us see what would happen if Sheffield were one 
8 and constituency and ae five members elected under the single | 
Were transferable vote. To understand the working of this system let 
wing, | us suppose that the election for the five seats were held on the 
e fire Sheffield golf links, and let us assume there would be eighteen 
ith a candidates, not strangers unknown to the town as Major 
it g Morrison-Bell most gratuitously imagines, but men whose names 
sible and character were well known to the inhabitants. The eighteen 
eats, candidates would be asked to take their position, each on one 
18 to of the eighteen putting-greens, and the electors would be in- 
racti- structed to go to the putting-green belonging to the man by 
whom they might desire to be represented. Having ascertained 
opor- that 51,549 electors were distributed between the eighteen 
our putting-greens, the returning officer would then, by an easy 
y te calculation, announce that any candidate who had 8592 electors 
sible on his putting-green was elected, that figure being the smallest 
pie that can go five times but not six into the total number of voters, 
< 1,549.1 He would then first proceed to count the largest crowd, 


and on ascertaining that its number exceeded 8592, would 


ee instruct the surplus to go on to the second man of their choice, and 
a after the surplus electors had thus distributed themselves he 


would next advise the smallest crowds, as their candidates could 
not under any circumstances be returned, to go to the putting- 
green belonging to the second man of their choice, and if he did 
not want them to the third man of their choice, and so on. The 
only difference between the golf links and the polling-booth is 
that in the Eelling-bdoth, when there are votes to be transferred, 
he second preference on: all the ballot-papers of the candidate 
Who received the first preference is noted, and the transferred 
roles are divided between the different candidates in absolutely 
i Proportion. The element of chance on a golf links on wh ich 

9 surplus votes are transferred is thus eliminated in the 
Polling-booth. It, will also be noted that under this system the 


a 


a ee 


pre: 2 

jost secure of the organised minority is no longer felt. There E 

oes: a ecesgity for the candidate to pay them an undue n ; 

sfer inte sa give fearless utterance to his views as to what the e 

het te of the country require, undeterred by any fear tha it ? 

om Tere “nating a few votes which under the present majority- 

ot “entation system might be necessary to his return. , 
ow i i S 
the data a * umber of votes sufficient to render certain the eatin of : ae 
Hes An ie the quota. In a single-membered constituency i 9 E this , 
sty Number ‘han one half, because obviously the candidate w ie 

as Wota ig a ust be elected. Similarly in a two-membered idates can 

10" * much. ~e More than one-third, for not more than two can fi n an 

of on, 7, 2 a three-membered constituency one more than one-t0 


fatal aa eneral terme i ds the quota by 
sal nom the returning officer fin 
to the ae of votes by one more than the number of seats 4 
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If the vote of every elector, as M 

should count for as much as that of 

as electoral arrangements will permit, it is not enough 
insist that localities shall be equally represented, The Majo n 
done excellent service to the country in drawing attention t fu 
inequality of local representation. His diagrams and mod i 
have caused the people to realise the absurdity of a system whi 
gives as much political representation to the 1676 electors of 
Kilkenny as to the 57,882 electors of Romford. No principle 
however ingenious, can justify a system which gives four repre. 
sentatives to the 184,806 electors of Romford, Walthamstow 
Harrow, and Wandsworth, and fifty representatives to a smaller 
number of electors divided over fifty separate constituencies, An 
ideal democracy requires not only that the various localities, 
but that the electors of those various localities shall also be 
equally represented. 
Let us apply this test to the representation of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and to the whole of the United Kingdom. Take 
the returns for the last three General Elections for Scotland: 
At the General Election in 1906, while the Ministerialists 
obtained sixty seats in return for 367,942 votes, or one seat fo 
every 6182 votes, the Unionists obtained only twelve seats in 


* The full details of these elections are: 


General Election, 1906. 


ajor Morrison-B 


ell 
any other elector 


desires, 
: ag Near 


Party | Votes Obtained Seats Obtained 
ae E EE earne E ee E e 
Ministerialist 367,942 s 
Unionist 235,098 3| 
E M EENAA > PRE EEA ni mee 
at Majority iaaa 8 Pos er 132,844 eee 
ib } Se ee ae ; ree a 
K General lection, January 1910. See 
i Eo y ptained 
Party Votes Obtained Seats 0 
TE Ee eared es coat 61 
Ministerialist : 3 4 x ? 394,103 11 
Unions e s SE 265,770 oe 


Majority . k : ; ; 128,333 


General Hlection, December 1910. 


ts obtain 
Party Votes Obtained see 
ae 6l 
Ministerialist f; 3 k y 372,313 


Unionist ticket E N ese 277,183 


Majority 
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return for 235,098 Oe or one seat for every 19,591 votes— 
ie. the vote of every Liberal counted for more than three 
Unionist votes. At the last of these Elections (December 1910) 
the Ministerialists obtained sixty-one seats for 372,313 votes, or 
one seat fOr every 6103 votes, and the Unionists obtained only 
eleven seats in return for 277,183 votes, or one seat for eve 
95,198 votes. Although the Unionists polled 42,085 more Re 
in December 1910 than they did in 1906, they lost one of their 
few seats, and the Ministerialists’ vote which in 1906 counted 
for more than three Unionist votes, in December 1910 counted 
for more than four Unionist votes. 

It may be urged that the Elections referred to have taken 
place under the present system and not under Major Morrison- 
Bell’s scheme of equal single-membered districts. There is, 
however, good reason to believe that, as the constituencies repre- 
sented by Liberals have in the last three General Elections 
averaged a higher electorate than the constituencies represented 
by Unionists, Major Morrison-Bell’s scheme would still further 
increase the too great advantage already secured to the Minis- 
terialists in Scotland.? 
ae is also good reason to believe that if the Plural Voting 
af er introduced by H.M. Government becomes law, the 
ae yey Liberal voter in Scotland would have a value 
aan ae it equal not only to four Unionist votes, as at 
ae a ut to many more. In the opinion of Mr. McKinder, 
F mee members for Glasgow, ‘ The net and final effect would 
quite a would have nearly 300,000 Unionists in Scotland 
a ae ly without a single seat in the House of Commons, 

‘ike ae more than 300,000 Liberals with seventy-two seats. 
the eee a a eT of Wales is equally striking. In 1906 

the ae of 100,547 Unionist electors, or nearly one-third 
obtain ack, Ue inate of Wales and Monmouth, were unable to 
increased : : e seat. In the Elections of 1910 the Unionist minority 

E er vote to 116,696 in January 1910 and to 121,013 
er, and were able to win two seats in January and 


* Thi 
following Statement is equally true of constituencies in Great Britain, as the 
8 table shows: 


Parties and Constituencies in Great Britain. 


Average 
Electorate 
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three seni in December, but all by very small majoriti 
the present House of Commons the three Welsh S 
Members represent an average of 40,338 voters whil ei: 
Ministerialists represent an average of 6791 or in ° flo Wely 
r : : > OF, 10 other w 
the vote of a Welsh Liberal is worth six times that of a pee 
Unionist. of a Welsh 

The hopeless position of the Unionist minorit 

and west of Ireland is notorious. For upwards of a 

i i quarter of 
a century they have been cut off from all representation in the 
House of Commons. They could not have been in a Ee 
position if an Act had been passed depriving them of the i, 
chise. Major Morrison-Bell’s scheme would bring them w 
relief. 

In the home counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex the posi- 
tion of Liberal voters is as deplorable as that of the Unionist 
electors in Wales. In January 1910 134,677 Liberals—38 per 
cent. of the total number of votes polled—failed to obtain a . 
single seat out of the thirty seats allotted to these counties, 
and in the December 1910 Election they obtained only two seats. 

It is sometimes said that the electoral’ extravagances of one 
part of the kingdom are counterbalanced by corresponding ex- 
travagances in another part, and that the Unionist minority o 
Wales and Scotland have no grievance, because they are compet: 
sated for their want of proper representation by the over-repres 
tation given to the Unionists of the home counties. If this we 
so, the result would be not a true reflection but a hideous ant 
ture of the electoral body. It should be unnecessary to eR YN 
ously to so stupid an attempt to justify the practical dee 
ment of either the Scotch Unionist or of the southern 3 T 
terialist. The Scotch Unionist is not and cannot be represen 
by the southern Unionist. Nor can the Ministerialist 2 
south be properly represented by the Ministerialist o 
There is a broad ‘difference between the peoples of 
of the south of England. Candidates accepta 


J Ung 


y in the south 
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bad 
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and vice versa. Besides, if it is the object of g0 
to encourage the largest possible number of 
Vigilant interest in public affairs, an elector of 8 
deprives large numbers of electors of any chen ies the, 
that representation to which their numbers or eios0e8 i 
obviously tends to deprive them also of that Cent ito f 
participation in the governing power of the. State Mat pees 
has defined as being the highest privilege of ctr e poi 
The figures for the last three General Elections at counti | 
‘Kingdom show how erroneous it is to ae the GO 
balancing monstrosities produce a correct result. i 
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flection of 1906 the Liberals had an 
901,017. Although this majority entitled 
fair and equal representation, to a majo 
obtained a majority of 356 ! In the Gene 
1910 the Liberal Coalition electoral majo 
them to a majority of fifty-six seats, but 
of 124; and in December 1910, althoy 
electoral majority was reduced by over 
entitling them to a majority of only 
secured, under our present majority system of representation, a 
majority of 126. If it is desirable to secure equality of political 
power for the electors of the United Kingdom, the above figures 
show conclusively that our present system of majority representa- 
tion fails to offer any security for such equality.* 

It is unnecessary to waste much time in endeavouring to 
show that proportional representation offers a greater security 
than majority representation for the attainment of Major 
Morrison-Bell’s second ideal—namely, that equality of oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to all the candidates whether poor or : 
rich. Under the present system a candidate, in order to secure 
a good chance of entering the House of Commons, must first 
obtain the nomination of the party caucus. Experience shows 
that in order to secure the party nomination, the candidate is 
often required to prostitute both his mind and his conscience. 
In addition, in an increasing number of constituencies a wealthy 
candidate who can afford to give large subscriptions to the various 
loca] charities and institutions has an obvious advantage over 
the poor candidate who has no money to give away. Under 
Proportional representation a candidate can come forward 
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electoral majority of 
them, on the basis of 
rity of 104 seats, they 
ral Election of Janua 

rity of 495,683 entitled 
secured them a majority 
gh the Liberal Coalition 
140,000 to 354,945, thus 
thirty-eight seats, they 
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aol the figures used in this article have been taken from electoral statistics 
P 


Societ, aper read by Mr. Rooke Corbett before the Manchester Saia 
Syete a whose calculations were accepted by the Royal Commission o meral 
aa as representing ‘the truth as correctly as circumstances Laks a 
S iS own explanation as to the allowances made by him for vo pe 
ai cp atituencies : ‘I should perhaps emin at. fine pee be 
Un r bave adopted in compiling these statistics w. en : 
thay 4csted Constituency, rit was ae some Liberal writers at bie see 
only ¢ 1895, as in 1886, their party was in a majority in the oe y i 
Case, a tested constituencies were taken into account this wo „Pata 
Among thi he contested constituencies gaye a Unionist majority of aya pna 
agaj © elected as against a Liberal majority of 25,000 among a 7 B. 
Sho S n, if we assume that the figures for an uncontested co eS 
Shoulg e ken from the last contested election in that conititue y we 
a mi on; eat ‘the Unionists, with their majority of 150 in Parliamen DG 
those ae in the country. But it seems to me reasonable to suppose that 
acted thes Of public opinion which affected the contested consti 
yy © uncontested constituencies also, and therefore, in bse 
f Yoters in an uncontested constitnency, I have nee 
Cont, Sach Party from one election to another varies in the s 
“Sted. constituencies in the same eounty.” 
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without asking the permission: of any party machine and į 
possesses any large measure of the esteem and confid If he 
i . . . eni 
the community his return is assured. Perhaps th c of 
argument in favour of proportional representation jg 
facilitate the entry into the House of Commons 
knowledge, experience, and independence of characte 
change will take place in the attitude of party organisations 
towards such men. As their candidatures cannot be prevented 
and rendered futile, the party machine will naturally, in the 
interests of the party, endeavour to secure the prestige which 
association with them will bring. 
Major Morrison-Bell’s third ideal is that the individual liberty 
of the elector should be protected from the tyranny of party 
organisation. The fact that proportional representation secures 
the individual elector freedom of choice in the use he makes 
of his vote is perhaps almost as great an argument in its favour 
as the fact that it facilitates the entry of good men into the 
House of Commons. It is notorious that under our present 
system the choice of the average elector is limited to a choice 
between two caucus nominees, neither of whom represents his 
opinion. For instance, of what use is a vote to a Liberal elector 
in Mr, Asquith’s constituency who attaches more importance to 
the enfranchisement of women than to any other political ques 
tion, and of what use is the possession of a vote to a Free pe: 
Unionist in Mr. Chaplin’s constituency? Under proportion 
representation the Free Trade Unionist and the Liberal in a 
of woman suffrage will both be able to give their first pee 
to a candidate in sympathy with themselves, and by the ted 
tion of their second or third preference to secure the re 


; A Ne . their 
of their second or third choice, if their vote is no use to ie 
franchise 


that it xil] 
of men of 
r. A great 


3 ell enal 
a system of representation should be adopted pig a P 
every elector to feel that either he is independent o stunt af 
or that he can compel the caucus to give him an ola of a woe 
expressing his true views. In this way the possess! 4 
will become a privilege of real value. . and o 
It has been further contended by Mr. Me fot m E 
Unionist speakers, as a justification of our presert rd 8 oi s 
locality representation is the great historic bani palot 
traditional element of our British Constitution- «a5 to f 
has also pointed out that if Parliament show vs to Pat 
every elector an equal share in returning mem a of dea 
it would be obligatory to find a practical metho : 
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the representation of minorities (House of Commons, the 12th 
of July 1912). Mr. Bonar Law, in the recent debate on the 
Plural Voting Bill (the 14th of May 1913) went even further : 


I wonder [he said] what idea hon. gentlemen. opposite have as to what 
a proper system of representative government is? They tell us the 
majority should rule. I agree. That is the basis of all representative 
government. But do they mean by that that only the majority should 
be represented in this House? „Do they not think that where you have 
a proper system of representative government that system will be right 
or wrong just in proportion as the minority as well as the majority 
is properly represented in this House? 


In his last sentence Mr. Bonar Law expressed, in the tersest 
possible way, what advocates of proportional representation have 
been urging for a quarter of a century. Consequently, if it be 
admitted that the spirit of the time demands that the electors 
of the United Kingdom should have equality of political rights, 
the substitution of local proportional representation for local 
majority representation becomes a pressing necessity. 

I desire to point out that this obligation to substitute pro- 
portional for majority representation really came into existence 
when the variety of franchise which formerly existed between 
county and borough was abolished by the Reform Act of 1885. 
The wide difference that existed between the borough and county 
franchise up to 1885 secured by a rough-and-ready method that 
variety of representation which our forefathers imagined to be 
essential to good government. The county franchise was sup- 
posed to secure the representation of property, the borough 
franchise that of labour. So long as this variety of franchise 
Was maintained a security existed for ensuring the representa- 
tion of the two great interests of capital and labour. In an 
article which I had the honour to contribute to this Review in 
ecember 1884 I pointed out that as soon as a uniformity of 
lene was established the representation of localities no 
ne a Supplied security for obtaining that variety of representa- 

Which had always been a fundamental essential of our 
nstitution. T argued that : 
eae no means follows that because a particular method of ee 
chi re a fairly representative House when we had a variety of fran 
Un 3 a it will do the same when we have a uniformity of bane J 
up a aats this plain and evident truth, and take me a £ 
Oe pee! form of security which shall prove less objectionable, Div 
temo effectual, than the old form of security that we have decided t 

» We run serious risk of bringing about a change of a far mi 

Porti ary character than that involved in the substitution of 
Sovernmment 4 Majority representation. The principle of repre 
hat distr ss Dot necessarily demand, as Mr. Bright seems to 10 
“icts shall be represented instead of men. 
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We have now determined to alter one part of 
there is great danger that if we char 
system without changing the other pa 
out of gear. 

The chief and vital question raised by the present Ref, 
this: Can the plan of representing the prevailin 
munity only, which could be safely depended upo 
House of Commons approximately reflectin 
country so long as there existed a broad 
and county franchise—can this plan be 
anything like true representation of opi 
franchise over the whole kingdom ? 
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g the different interests of th 
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It has always been a matter of surprise to me that the 
Unionist party never attempted during their reign of twenty 
years to establish in place of the old security, on which we 
depended up to 1885 for that variety of representation which i 
essential to good government, a new security which would ensue 
the House of Commons continuing to be, as Lord Russell said, 
not only ‘the image of the represented, but a ee 
assembly including among its members a large proportion i 
gentlemen of knowledge, experience, and independ 
character.” Nothing was done, and even now, judging ee i 
debates on the Plural Voting Bill (the 30th of April z a 
Ist of May), the rank and file of the Unionist Party do A T ia 
to have realised that the establishment of a uniform ait) 
and the approaching establishment of equal politica: ibt 


reforms 
require, in the highest interests of the State, such “ouse o 


er whith 


It did not require any great wisdom to predict sould 28 a | 
the substitution of a uniform for a varied franchise almost es” | 
under our present system, in a representation of ate 
sively uniform character over extensive areas, an ‘il ed by 
disfranchisement of large groups of electors es poi ed , 
numbers to considerable representation. it ya ai witb E | 
when the Reform Bill of 1885 was under dinen ara in a 
uniform franchise that party which was in a mi tho sout 
every constituency in Scotland, Wales, and a s numbes 
west of Ireland, but which was entitled by entirely 2 
considerable representation, would be almost a stat 
sented ; that it would be impossible to concelve 


mor 
more contrary to the public interest and one © 
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0 lead to grave and serious consequences; and that a similar state 
lithe, gf of things in America had led to the violence that brought about 
Tepre the Civil War. A similar state of things in Ireland is leading 
ys, under the operation of the Parliament Act, straight to blood- 
He shed and civil war to-day. The present practice of giving the 
hinen whole representation to local majorities and of ignoring minori- 
tjes, even though they number one-fourth or one-third of the 
Bili total electorate, and are entitled on any principle of equity to 
e om one-fourth or one-third of the representation, is responsible for 
ye the present practice of steam-roller legislation, in place of 
oroush legislation by general consent. 
0 gine Up to now the lines of political cleavage in England have 
niforn been perpendicular and not horizontal, and consequently the 


potentialities of majority representation under a uniform fran- 
chise have not declared themselves with any particular vividness. 


t the but who can guarantee the country against the success of class 
weny | appeals and the creation of horizontal and not perpendicular 
h ug lines of cleavage. Should the blight of that curse fasten upon 
ich i this country there will be no more chance of securing any repre- 
eug sentation for minorities in large parts of England under the 
sai, system of majority representation, than there has been during 
rative the last quarter of a century for Unionists numbering one-fifth 
on o or one-fourth of the population to obtain a single seat in the 
ce 7 south and west of Ireland. 

n 


What are our Unionist statesmen doing to establish some 
i Security that minorities shall always under any circumstances 
ppe be represented in fair proportion to their strength? So far, 


m notwithstanding their twenty years of power, they have done 
i absolutely nothing! It is because the application of the prin- 
e €] “ple of proportional representation to our electoral system offers 
‘tid ‘ome security against possible outbreaks of injustice and excess, 
ia Aat it is entitled to the most serious consideration of all respon- 
hai Ta men. The liberties and happiness of our people and ta 
osult, iny of the Empire are at present in the keeping of a single 
xoli % amber, and consequently too much care cannot be taken to 
tiol cure that that single Chamber is a faithful representation of 
m ° People. z 


TN hen I was in Canada some loyal and constitutional Cana- 
8 


Majes Ly 


e aes whose influence the Empire had been 
n cet heights that have ever been reached b 
ham ad to hand over its destinies to an 
er, without any security that it 
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people, seemed to these Canadians an act of ma 
might perhaps compel them most unwillingly 
attitude towards the Motherland. In the | 
veto of the President and the contr 
act as safeguards against the dange 
but here in the United Kingdom the sovere 
vested wholly in the House of Commons without a check of any 
sort. Never were responsibilities of such high and wide-reaching 
importance vested in any single Chamber, Consequently the 
obligation on the part of our statesmen to provide security 
against the possible weaknesses and excesses of an unbalanced 
House of Commons would appear to be Supreme. It is because 
the substitution of proportional for majority representation will 
help to secure a more faithful representation of the people, and 
will facilitate the entrance into the House of Commons of men 
of knowledge, experience, and independence of character, and 
thus enable it to fulfil its high and Imperial duties in a way 
that will conduce to the prosperity of the peoples not only of 
the United Kingdom, but of the self-governing Dominions, of 
India, and of the rest of our overseas Empire, that I venture 
respectfully to hope that Major Morrison-Bell and the other 
members of his party may be prompted to study, with all the 
care the subject demands, the claims of proportional represents: 
tion as a means of securing the realm against the evils of distrust, 
violence, injustice, lawlessness, and civil war, and the Empire 
against disintegration and disruption. 
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THE CHANGING OF THE BALANCE OF 
POWER 


FUTURE generations may see in the battle on the Ergene River 
one of the decisive battles of the world and in the war which 
is drawing to its end a milestone on the road of the world’s 
history. The Turkish War has closed the European career 
of one of the most successful and most dreaded conquering 
nations. Only a comparatively short time ago—during the rule 
of Charles the Second and of Louis the Fourteenth and during 
the lifetime of Peter the Great, Prince Eugene, the great Duke 
of Marlborough, Sir Isaac Newton and William Penn—the Turks 
held the Continent of Europe in awe, and besieged Vienna. 
To-day their rule in Europe is a thing of the past, and it is 
doubtful whether they will be able to keep even their Asiatic 
possessions. Turkey’s downfall is significant not only to those 
who reflect upon the past but also to those who look into the 
future; for it may completely alter the very foundation of 
modern statecraft and of modern political organisation. In con- 
Sequence of Turkey’s defeat the balance of power in Europe, 
ich is the very foundation of its political, social and economic 
ife, has begun to change, and no one can foresee the ultimate — 
consequences of that change to Europe and to the world. 
a ae Policy of maintaining an equilibrium among See a 
civilis oe is civilisation. It was constantly practised by ng 
x i States of antiquity. The balance of power 15 @ device 
ae Serving peace among States. It is a device for par: 
aan Ingle State from becoming so powerful that 1t can wit 2 
ee make war upon other States and destroy the in a 
the ee of its neighbours. The security of Great BE 
of the ae Europe depends very largely upon the jee a 
Well sum nce of power on the Continent. Its peer: Bee 
in the ¢ oes by Frederick the Great in his Ant-Macii 
ollowing words : , 
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monarchy will be established upon the ruins of those State 
too weak for individual resistance and which lacked the nece 
unite in time. If Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia had co; i 
the Roman Power, they would not have been overthrown. A wi 
alliance and an energetic war would have preserved the pe fram 
the chains of a universal despotism. 


It should be remembered that the greatest wars which Euro 
has witnessed were brought about by the attempts of ambitio 
rulers or nations to destroy the balance of power in order i 
establish their predominance in Europe. The attempts of 
Charles the Fifth, Philip the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and 
Napoleon the First to obtain the mastery of Europe devastated 
the Continent and forced Great Britain to interfere for the sake 
of her own security. 

Until a recent time only the five Continental Great Powers 
were firmly organised for mutual support. They formed two 
groups—the Triple Alliance composed of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, and the Dual Alliance composed of Frane 
and Russia. Great Britain held aloof from the nations of the 
Continent. The Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance formed 
a very efficient balance of power. The late General Maure 
showed in his book The Balance of Military Power in Europe 
that the two groups of Powers were approximately equally strong 
on land and on sea. Great Britain had no Continental polity 
and she had no need for one. It was not necessary for her to 
labour for the preservation of the balance of power in Burope. 

Germany put an end to England’s policy of non-interfere™ 
in Continental affairs. Her anti-British policy, which na 
with the Krüger telegram of 1896, the rapid increase © i 
German Navy, the anti-British agitation throughout Germ the 
and official pronouncements such as that contained BT 
preamble of the great German Navy Bill of 1900— vate 
requires a fleet of such strength that a war against the ae a 
naval Power would involve risks threatening the supre hich 
that Power’—were manifestations the significance © e keel 
could not possibly be misunderstood in this county. ~he wi 
ness with which, since 1900, Germany began to com i 5! 
Great Britain on the seas will be seen from the followme 


Money Voted for Naval Construction 
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In ce Britain In Seer 
1907 -  # + SOS Ode 5,910,959 
1908 i : - 8,660,202 7,795,499 
1909 . « a A 10,177,062 
1910 h ; ; - 13,279,830 11,392,856 
1911 . os 9s eet S 12,250,269 
1912 Ms 8G (507 11,787,565 


In the course of twelve short years Germany’s expenditure 
on naval construction increased by 8,385,000l., or by no less 
than 247 per cent., whilst Great Britain increased her expendi- 
ture only by 4,184,000/., or by 43 per cent. In 1900 Germany 
expended on naval construction only about one-third as much 
as was spent by Great Britain. During the last five years she 
spent on warship building nearly as much as did this country. 

Germany’s attitude and policy, the threatening language of 
her politicians, her professors and her Press, and the ominous 
increase of the German navy, which remained concentrated in 
the North Sea within striking distance from Great Britain’s 
shores, compelled this country, as I was allowed to point out in 
this Review for the first time in August 1902,* to seek support 
with Germany’s opponents, and in the first instance with France. 
The Anglo-French Entente was concluded in 1904. 

Russia’s defeat in Manchuria destroyed the balance of power 
in Europe. It made the Triple Alliance supreme. In 1905, 
immediately after Russia’s decisive defeat, Germany brought 
about the first Morocco crisis. It was well-timed. As crippled 
Russia could not assist France, Great Britain had to take her 
part; for in view of Germany’s anti-British attitude she could 
not allow France to be humiliated or defeated. Furthermore, 
ìt became Great Britain’s task, as I pointed out in this Review $ 
in March, May, and July 1905, in April 1906, and in September 

07, to support Russia against her Western neighbour until 
she had recovered from her defeats. An Anglo-Russian Entente 
Was necessary, and it was concluded in 1907. The Triple 
Alliance was faced by a Triple Entente. The balance of power, = 


Which the Russo-Japanese War had destroyed, was thus 
established, ae | 
‘co tmany complained bitterly that Great Britain tried to 
solate her and to crib and confine her by a network of hostile 
conc] Her complaints were scarcely justified, for after 
‘sion of the Triple Entente Germany was still supremi 
The Triple Alliance was in reality a Quintuple Alba 
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in disguise. Up to the outbreak of the Balk 
could, in case of a great European contest 
support of Turkey and Roumania. 

Roumania, after having saved Russia from 
Russo-Turkish War, was despoiled by that count 
Henceforth Roumania became hosti _ouniry of Bessarabia 
| 1 na ile to Russia and for i 
Intention of regaining her lost territories at the first o med the 
Roumania’s foreign policy was directed chiefly by Kine Ghee 
a Prince of the House of Hohenzollern, and he Bae pe 
unnaturally a determined supporter of the Triple Aaa the 
ae ; : . The 
fact that, with General Brialmont’s assistance, he fortified y 
strongly the eastern frontier of Roumania facing Russia z 
left unfortified the frontier facing Austria-Hungary, openly pro- 
claimed Roumania’s policy to the world. Roumania’s support 
was bound to be extremely valuable to the Triple Alliance 
Roumania has a well-armed and well-organised army of 500,00) 
men. Owing to her geographical position, she can, in the case 
of a war with Russia, create a very effective diversion by attack- 
ing that country in the south, her most vulnerable part. As 
that country’s support in case of a war with Russia would have 
been extremely valuable, the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
endeavoured to gain Roumania’s good will. They sent to Rou 
mania their most eminent diplomats. Germany sent as ambasst 
dors Prince Bülow and Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter, Austrie; 
Hungary sent Count Goluchowski, Count Aehrenthal, and the 
Marquis of Pallavicini, and Italy Count Tornielli. The Bucharest 
Embassy became perhaps the most important embassy of the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance. ee: 

During many years it had been Germany's policy H 
Ey strengthen Turkey against Russia. Through the es 
A activity of her statesmen, Germany had acquired the m 
Turkey’s guide, friend, and protector. She had assisted k 
Turks by providing them with money, arms, railways. ent 
expert advisers. She had lent them some of her most al 
officers from Moltke to Colmar von der Goltz. Baron Marson 
Germany’s ablest diplomat, represented his country ca of 
stantinople during nearly two decades. When, at t i pamid 
the Armenian massacres, the world recoiled from Abdu 
with horror, William the Second visited him ® hi 
pressed his hand, publicly praised his ability, accepted 
tality, and slept under his roof. On the 8th of Novem 
at a banquet at Damascus, he proclaimed himself the E, 
of Mahommedanism throughout the world i 


an War Germ 
» Count upon 


defeat in the 
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me mes.’ Germany cultivated Turkey’s good will most as- | 
; | 


;duously: She attached the greatest value to Turkey’s support 
not so much for economic as for strategical reasons, for Turkey 


in was able not only to attack Russia in the south in conjunction 
F i with Roumania, but she was the only Power through which 
ae Germany was able to strike an effective blow at Great Britain. 
rat General von Bernhardi, a leading general and one of the most 
am eminent strategists and military writers of Germany, wrote in 
The his recently published book, Unsere Zukunft, which ought to be 
i translated into English : 
a Particularly important for Germany are her relations with Turkey 
and Roumania. Both States are capable of forming an effective counter- 
pro- poise against Russia. Besides, Turkey is the only State which is able to 
pport threaten seriously England’s position and to attack that country by land, 
nce, because Turkey can strike at the Suez Canal, and so cut through the most 
),000 sensitive nerve of England and hit at a point which is of vital importance 
case to her. Furthermore, the existence of a powerful Turkey in Europe is of 
ae the utmost importance to Germany, because it*provides the only neutral 
it Toute over which she can obtain foreign food and raw materials for her 
industries in case of war. In the North, England would blockade our 
have coasts. In the Mediterranean, England and France would cut us off from 
ance the ocean. Towards the east and west we should be cut off from the world’s 
Rou trade by Russia and France. Therefore we can never tolerate that European 
68° Turkey should fall under Russian, which means under hostile, influence. 
fh a would probably also be the case if the smaller Balkan States should 
ie $ allowed to expand towards the Aegean Sea. Turkey’s military power 
n ust be preserved. It must be preserved in order to be of use to Germany- 
rest A militarily weakened Turkey would not be able to resist Slavdom success- 
the fully, and it could not remain independent of Russian and British policy. 
is i In his book Deutschland und der nächste Krieg, which has 
is en translated into English, the same author wrote : 
J 
| af Sa the predominant Power of the Near East, is of pee a 
he 4 ally in nce to Germany. She is Germany’s natural ally. It is emphatic- 
ond i would fae interest to keep in close touch with her. The wisest E ; 
i to have ve been to have made her a member of the Triple Alliance a F 
eni Politis Eae the Turkish-Italian war, which threatens to change the ne 
all; Triple apation to our disadvantage. By making her a member of the , 
ob- would Ro Turkey would have received a two-fold gain. ae ee k 
of States with ie secured both against Russia and against Eng oie pi 
jid Turkey iş ae hostility of which we Germans have to reckon. sess 
al and thus me, only Power which can threaten England's ee: m. an et 
: j- tions with ie ace her shortest sea route to India and her land comm 
p Order at dependency. Therefore we ought to spare no £ 5 
J); l Englan d Secure Turkey as Germany’s ally in preparation for a war wilh — 
tor or Russia. Turkey’s interests are our own. .- 


the akih military forces would be a factor of great impo 
© War of Turkey joining either the Triple Alliance or its o 
the hig Strength of the Turkish Army comes to 700,000 men. 
Must be reailitary qualities of the Turkish soldiers, ur 
oUF te t Sarded as a very important factor in war. She ry 
= Ower, or combination of Powers 
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The Baghdad Railway was built by Germany 

the purpose of providing an outlet for German a 
promoting the military and economic regeneration 
but also, and perhaps particularly, with the object of 
Turkish co-operation in case of an Anglo-German 
Paul Rohrbach, a leading German publicist and tray 
has studied the Baghdad Railway in all its aspects, 
through Asia Minor, wrote in his book Die Bagdadba 
was published in 1911: 


not onl 

pital ang ; 
Of Turke 
facilitating 
War, Dr 
eller, wh 
travelling 
hn, which 


One factor, and one alone, will determine the possibility of a successi] 
issue for Germany in case of an Anglo-German conflict, A direct attack 
upon England across the North Sea is out of the question. England can 
be attacked and mortally wounded by land, and from Europe, only in 
one place—in Egypt. The loss of Egypt would mean to England not only 
the end of her control over the Suez Canal and the destruction of her con- 
nection with India and the Far East, but would probably entail the los 
of her possessions in Central and East Africa as well. The conquest 
of Egypt by a Mohammedan Power like Turkey would also jeopardise 
England’s rule over her 60,000,000 Mohammedan subjects in India, and 
prejudice her relations with Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Turkish Army must be increased and improved, and Turkey must 
be commercially and economically rehabilitated. The stronger Turkey 
grows, the more dangerous will she be for England. Egypt is a prize which 
would make it well worth Turkey’s while to support Germany against 
England. The policy of protecting Turkey, which is now pursued by Ger- 
many, has no other object in view except the desire to effect an insuran 
against tho danger of a war against England. 


Another well-informed and very influential German me 
Dr. Paul Dehn, wrote in his book Der Deutsche Gedanke m 
Welt, of which more than 100,000 copies have been sold : 

> Teoca and 

If the Baghdad Railway is pushed so far that it will maa en 
Haifa on the coast of Palestine, England would have to Letina either 
the possibility of a Turkish attack upon Egypt if she should ai existen: 
Turkey herself or a third Power which is interested in Turkey E where 
It is true that three hundred miles separate Haifa from El Kan i that 
_ the old high-road from Syria to Egypt crosses the Suez Ore and wate: 
the road runs in part through territory which is poor m e no natu 
However, the road is level and comfortable, and there ar 
obstacles to be overcome. . . . eached Alp" 

As long as the rails of the Baghdad Railway have not Ss 
we cannot count upen Turkish co-operation in the direction ss 


; ub 
Many similar quotations could easily be Be dently up 
should suffice to show that Germany reckoned oe 3 al 
the assistance of Roumania and Turkey in © jon 
with Russia, and particularly upon Turkey Be j Germar! j 
case of a war with Great Britain. The gie gaw D ey 
foreign policy, like Napoleon the First, evidently was O ie 
the key to the British Empire Their am igs 
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Napoleonic boldness and grandeur. Germany’s action in Turkey 
had revealed the object of her policy to attentive observers. 
ie activity had remained not unnoticed in England. Lord 
Kitchener, the Empire's greatest soldier, was sent to Egypt 
not merely on an administrative mission. 

In view of the fact that Germany had driven Great Britain 
into the arms of France and Russia, and had exposed herself 
to the possibility of being simultaneously involved in a great 
war by land and sea, it was of course of the utmost importance 
to her that her position on land should be absolutely impregnable. 
In these circumstances it was clearly the first and most urgent 
duty of German statesmanship to take care that Austria- 
Hungary and Italy should be as strong as possible, and that 
Roumania and T'urkey—and especially Turkey, the support of 
which would be invaluable in case of complications with Great 
Britain—should be firmly attached to Germany or to the Triple 
Alliance. But with the same incredible short-sightedness and 
levity with which Germany had embarked upon an anti-British 
course, she allowed Turkey to be attacked first by Italy and then 
by the Balkan States, and to be utterly defeated. If Germany 
had possessed a policy, if her diplomacy had been guided by a 
statesman, or merely by a man possessed of common sense, she 
would have known that the support of Turkey would be more 
valuable to her in the hour of need than that of Italy. She 
Would, therefore, either have attached Turkey to the Triple 
Alliance by treaty, as General von Bernhardi bad suggested, or 
would have replied to Italy’s ultimatum to Turkey by an 

acon of her own addressed to Italy, which very likely would 

° prevented the war. : ; 
eee 8 victory over Turkey, and Turkey’s internal difficulties 
Balkan a been created by the Italian attack, encouraged the 
many tates to make war upon that country, and again Ger- 
a pened a passive looker-on while her valuable ac 
to E assailed. The Balkan States would not have oe 

an Turkey had they been informed by Gop 
Austria Hane that they would not tolerate such a eee } 
that an eee backed by Germany, might have o pa 
the on ‘tack upon Turkey would immediately be fo pee y 
and Pen of Belgrade, which lies on the Austrian B i f 
and effec ots could in conjunction have taken ag a ft 

Ts ern T action at Sofia. But the General Staffs, t z a: 
mania poji he public of Germany, Austria-Hungary, an a 
Cerman, „Ved that Turkey would defeat the Balkan i oar 
Out in Pe Austria-Hungary allowed the Turkish War to peste cee 
Turkey p, 7Pectation that it would result in the trumpah 

the great advantage of the Triple Alliance.  — 


te 
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| The Turkish War has had an unexpected issue. It 
the downfall'and the disappearance of European T : 
the rise of the Balkan nations. The Bulgarians, 
Montenegrins are Slavs. They incline towards 
has worked and fought for their deliverance, an 
distrust, and hate Austria-Hungary, which has 
order in the Balkan Peninsula and which ha 
keep the Balkan Slavs under the Turkish yoke. 
war between Russia and Austria-Hungary the Balkan States 
or at least Servia and Montenegro, may be expected to aij 
Russia, and it should not be forgotten that Austria-Hungary 
contains 25,000,000 Slavs, of whom no fewer than 5,500,000 
are Servians, who live close to the borders of the Servian State, 
It is clear, therefore, that the Turkish War has very seriously 
weakened the position of the Triple Alliance. It hag deprived 
Germany and the Triple Alliance of the invaluable support ol 
Turkey, which could, with a very large army, have attacked 
Russia in the south, or Great Britain in Egypt. Moreover, it 
has set free the Balkan States which hitherto were kept in check 
by Turkey, and it has very greatly strengthened their military 
power. In a few years they will probably be able to support 
Russia with almost a million men. Servia alone will before 
long be able to mobilise almost 500,000. ‘ The hostility of Semi 
is particularly dangerous to Austria-Hungary, because that 
country occupies a most valuable strategical position. An 
Hungary is surrounded by vast mountain-chains, which A 
large gap, the Danube Valley, facing Servia. In case ° a 
Austro-Russian war the Austrian armies will be assembled a ihe 
north-east of the country, in Galicia. A Servian attack vat 
extreme south of the Dual Monarchy would, orao, fences 
taneously threaten’ the flank and rear of the Austrian £ 
and the two capitals on the Danube. A to the 
The Balkan War has not only caused to Germany # een & 

Triple Alliance the loss of Turkey, which would ae erous 
exceedingly valuable ally, and the rise of a Vey antier" 
potential enemy on the weakest and most exposet m attitad® 
Austria-Hungary, but it has also made Roum a Bue! 
uncertain. Roumania has hitherto supported Aus ad 2 jer 
and Germany against Russia, not only because ae aor’ | 
ance against Russia, but also because she could 2% por , 
stand alone between Russia and Austria Hung 5 ase | 
security she had to lean on one of her great neig gon “Aust? \ 
believed that she would be safest in cle X r that Le} 
Hungary and the Triple Alliance, because she 7 
Triple Alliance was the stronger of the two SEN, have 
which have taken place in the Balkan Pemims®® m 
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l Roumania to reconsider her position. The issue of the war has 
ledig zo seriously changed the balance of power to the disadvantage 
and ty of the Triple Alliance, that Roumania seems inclined to support 
8, and Russia and the Triple Entente. This is all the more likely, as 
Which Roumania could benefit very materially from a defeat of Austria- 
isik, Hungary. Roumania wishes to expand. There is a strong 
d dis- iredentist movement in that country. In those districts of 
ted to Austria-Hungary which are nearest to Roumania there dwell no 
è of s less than 8,500,000 Roumanians. They complain bitterly about 
E the ill-treatment which they receive. They wish to be reunited 

al 


with Roumania, and they are encouraged by their kinsmen in 
ae Roumania to resist their alien rulers who try to denationalise 
0,000 them by force. Roumania can expand most easily towards the 


ae north and west, towards Austria-Hungary. 
me n Many judicious observers consider that in consequence of 
i the Balkan war Germany and the Triple Alliance have lost not 
x E only the support of Turkey but also that of Roumania, and have 
a ained instead the hostility of the powerful Balkan States. 
er, Ih j of p 
chetk General von Bernhardi wrote in Unsere Zukunft : 
litary There was reason to hope that Austria and Roumania would actively 
pport interfere either in order to prevent the outbreak of the Balkan War or 
efore at least in order to protect Turkey against a complete defeat... . It was 
ervid evidently in the interest of the Triple Alliance to delay the expulsion of 
that the Turks from Europe until the time when the great European war has 

3 been fought which will decide the fate of the States of Central Europe. 
se? Now the Triple Alliance will have to fight the great war of the future 
ave b j ae far more unfavourable conditions. Before the decisive battle on the As 
f an aene River one could calculate on the fact that Turkey and Roumania 
n the eaa fight on the side of the Triple Alliance in case of a European war. 
1 the t a advantages of the co-operation of these States is clear. These advan- ä 
mul- os have been lost through Turkey’s defeat, and a condition of affairs 
we “#8 been created which threatens Germany and its allies with the most 
nee | “tous dangers, . _ . 4 

a oe appearances Roumania also can no longer be counted upon as 

the in ee Supporter of the Tri ple Alliance. At present Roumania remain 
nee an cae ` With the Triple Alliance in order to obtain with its assistanc: 


roui Russia AO of terr itory at Bulgaria’s cost. Wedged in between a powerful y 


í 2 mad a greatly enlarged Bulgaria, Roumania will no longer be able 
a under 3° ae independent policy. In all probability it will ane a 
t Roumani §Sla’s influence or join the Balkan Federation. In el se ; 
gi j Sity wil * has nothing more to hope for from the Triple Alliance. ee ‘ 
a Š Germany that country more or less energetically to take the pa 
d 1 enemies. i 


a 
Tease’ Balkan States and Roumania, lying between Slavs and 
Position > Setween hammer and anvil, occupy @ very ex 
om 4, bey are too weak to stand alone. They have suffe 
Most an ill-will, intrigue, and oppression, and the 
Vor E Y grow at Austria’s expense, which contains 5 
` LXXI Tone ac À 
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Servians and 3,500,000 Roumanians. Durin i 
the Balkan war Servia and Montenegro have suffered 
through Austria’s interference, which has prevented th x 
sion in the direction of Albania. The Balkan demons: 
drawn towards Russia through racial affinity and tora E 
through affection and democratic sentiment. Seite o 
self-interest will very likely prompt them to join Fe i 
Entente. © Trip 
The mistakes of Germany’s diplomacy have not only changed 
the grouping of the European Powers to Germany’s dint 
tage, but they have also weakened the power of her two Allies 
Italy has, with Germany’s consent and approval, tied up 100,009 
soldiers in Tripoli, and as they are dependent upon Italian 
supplies Italy has not only greatly weakened her home army, but 
has given invaluable hostages to that country which rules the 
Mediterranean. Whilst Turkey was strong, Austria-Hungary 
need not have feared the enmity of the Balkan Slavs, and she 
could easily have used her entire army against Russia. In 
consequence of the Balkan war she has to place about 300,000 
men on her southern frontier in case of a war with Russi 
German diplomacy directs the Triple Alliance. It has speculated 
rashly on a Turkish victory over the Balkan States, a victory 
which would have increased Turkey’s strength and which would 
have been to the advantage of the Triple Alliance. Turkey lus 
collapsed like a house of cards, and with it has fallen the pe 
dominance of the Triple Alliance on the Continent of Buropt 
The Balkan war has been a grave defeat of Germany Et i 
the Triple ‘Alliance, and a great victory of Slavdom. TA 
clearly recognised in Germany. On the same day es 
German Chancellor placed before the party leaders of T : i: 
stag confidential information regarding the necessity of Sue 
ening the German army very greatly, the Germani, 1E 
organ of the Centre Party, which previously had been aa 
well supplied with confidential advance information teoma 
the Government’s intentions, wrote : sng 18 18 
à; Jkan Allies 
We have repeatedly stated that a victory of the pir ar breaks 
reality a Russian victory. When the great European i 
the Triple Alliance will be opposed by the Triple Enten 
States, and the latter will be found more ready to fight the A 
than England. Until lately it was thought in Cormanin events ° 
have to prepare for the inevitable war with England. oS ediaté 
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When the diplomats of the Triple Alliance S4% ta 
the balance of power was changing to thee 
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very N thought of entering into more intimate relations with Spain . | 
TAME ho might have aided the Central European group by attacking 
san f  Brance in the rear, and compelling that country to leave several 
‘tance amy corps on the Pyrenees. But recent events seem to show 
t and that Spain has entered upon very close relations with France 
Triple and it appears not impossible that some of the smaller nations 
of Europe will by and by follow Spain’s example. The Triple 
anged | Entente promises to become a Multiple Entente. 
van. On the 22nd of September 1898 the German Emperor pro- s 
Allies, claimed at Stettin : ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water.’ 
10,000 | As he chose for Chancellors not able men of strong character but 
talian pliable and obedient men, that phrase became the watchword % 
y, but of German statesmanship. Bismarck recognised that Germany’s l 
9s the principal interest lay on land. He had pursued with great 
ngary success a sober and practical continental policy, and we learn 
d she from his letters and speeches that he attached the greatest value 
m | to England’s good will and support. His successors—perhaps 
0,000 į + one ought to say his successor—although they were devoid not 
ussia. only of striking ability but even of stability of purpose, deliber- 
lated ately discarded Bismarck’s continental policy and proclaimed 
ictory proudly their intention to embark upon a world-policy, and their 
ould Policy became, perhaps involuntarily, an anti-British one. 
y has General von Bernhardi wrote with justified bitterness in his 
pre: book Unsere Zukunft : i 
pe: | : The insufficient capacity of the leading statesmen of Germany has only 
nd 0 os often become apparent, and it can easily be accounted for. The men 
jat 18 = are called into the Government and administration of the German kg s 
; the ATE not always the greatest, the most intelligent, and the soundest 
eich- e ene nor are they always men possessed of great strength of » 
: gih: | and ones GSR and chance play mostly a decisive role in their selection 
ados ae 
lay ff h a se haste Germany began to build up a colossal fleet. 
rie sixth blac ermany occupied with her fleet of battleships only the 
place, ie among the nations. To-day she occupies the second ps 
si ff States p © OVertaken Italy, Russia, France, and the United get 
s oth Rome ery ET in the history of the world since the time when 
a fleet ie ae upon her struggle with Carthage has a great 
i mE the cae up so rapidly. But Rome was able to challenge 
i # ai her jana » 2 of Carthage because she was safe on land, because 
jan 


teighbo, rontiers were not threatened by powerful military 
X S. The unwisdom and the danger of Germany's policy 
- In June 1912, exactly a year ago, I was allowe 
to this Review an article entitled “The Failu 


"g @n anti-British policy Germany has not only 
®rmany’s side and has driven her into the 
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Jans 
ed 
and Russia, hut she has at the same time gravel 


5 ; : 2 y weakened the fo 
reliable Triple Alliance. ... A nation can safely embark upon Tel, 
costly trans-maritime policy only if it is secure on land ta bold ani 


occupies an island, like Great Britain and Japan, or if it ceca 1t either 
position and cannot be invaded by its neighbours, like the United ont 
Germany has three great land Powers for nei ghbours. Two of them Shia 
and Russia, are not friendly to Germany, and rel ra 
absolute certainty upon the support of her third neighbour ele 
Hungary, a fact of which Bismarck warned her in his Memoirs, Tada 
circumstances it is obvious that Germany’s greatest need is not expensing 
oversea, but defence on land ; that her greatest interests lie not on the et 
but on terra firma. sie 
Guided by the maxim ‘ Germany’s future lies upon the water,’ the leader 
of the ‘ New Course’ have been so anxious to strengthen the Navy that th 
German Army has been neglected both quantitatively and qualitatively, . i 
Germany’s expenditure upon the Navy has been comparatively extravagant 
and that on her Army scarcely sufficient. According to the German on- 
stitution, every German citizen able to bear arms has to bear ams, 
Germany’s population came in 1900 to 56,567,178 people. In 1910 it ws 
64,896,881 people, having increased, by a little more than 8,500,000, Tt usd 
to be the rule in Germany that a fixed proportion of the population, abut 
1.1 per cent., belonged to the standing army. Between 1901 and 1910 th 
German Army ought to have increased in the normal course by about 93,00) 
men, which is equal to about 1.1 per cent. on the 8,500,000 people by whom 
the population was increased. But instead of adding 93,000 men to tle 


standing army, Germany has added to it only 18,000, or but one-fifth of the 
normal number. 


These statements met with incredulity in Great PEN R | 
with derision and ridicule in Germany, where the eee 
widely quoted, but time meanwhile has proved may Fr 
ness. The fact that Germany has neglected both her dip 3 d i 
position on the Continent of Europe and her army pas, trl 
to all when the German Government suddenly dema ee cous | 
gigantic increase of the army, an increase which a 000! The | 
of the next five years will cost approximately 1000 otis, | 
German Army Bill was prefaced by an exposé ae 
which the Government stated : eg 

: : Balka a f 
In consequence of the events which are taking place ee s po a } 
_ balance of power in Europe has been shifted. ; If a TE am i 
upon Germany, she would have to protect, possibly agai” Be prot j 

frontiers which are extended, and which are devoid of 2 Jace it Hea | 
In consequence of the political changes which have takap Tefen a San 
more than ever our supreme duty to make our military 

as our population allows. co 

The strength of our army has not altogether kept Pii who 
of our population. A considerable portion of the p Pa has P 
bear arms remains at present untrained. Universal s servic? 
best basis of Germany’s strength. Only if ona the 
reality can we look to the future with firm confidence 0” 
we have done our duty. The main idea of the B ee i 
universal service in proportion with our population, — 
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Jing vests . 

„ like individuals, have to pay for their mistakes. As 
forme, has lost the support of Turkey, and perliaps that of 
eam as well, which together could aid the ‘Triple 
‘i | with 1,200,000 men, and as she hag acquired at the 
d Stats | ne in the Balkan States a possible enemy able to place 
1, Frate; large army into the field, she had to replace the Turkish 
ely wit oumanian auxiliaries whom she had lost by German 
foe s. The new German Army Bill increases the number of 
“ines its by 63,000 men per year, and as nineteen yearly levies 
the s, iable to be called out in case of war, the Bill proposes to 

vase the war strength of the German Army by about one 
le leaders lion men. 
ae Modern wars are made by armed nations. As the population 
ravagn ; atistics determine the ultimate strength of armies, Germany's 
nan Con- normous and unprecedented military effort will probably not 
us Gian suffice to re-establish her military predominance in Europe. 
ie Germany has 67,000,000 inhabitants, and her population grows 
er by 800,000 per year; Austria-Hungary has 50,000,000 in- 
1010 the habitants, and her population increases by 400,000 per year; 


ut 95,0) Italy has 35,000,000 inhabitants, and her population grows by 
Bs 200,000 per year. While the States of the Triple Alliance have 
ee together 152,000,000 inhabitants, who increase by 1,400,000 per 

fe year, Russia alone has 170,000,000 inhabitants, who increase by 


approximately 3,000,000 per year. On the basis of population 


in and and natural increase the position of the Triple Alliance is less 
le wes favourable than that of the Franco-Russian Alliance, and it is, of 
corte “ourse, still less favourable than is that of the Triple Entente. If 
lomat Ne look at the position of the Triple Alliance from the military 
le a Point of view we find that the Russian Army is now in meee. 
a i) Tespect in a far better condition than it was before the outbreak 
we | othe Russo-J: apanese War. The armies of France and Russia 
l. w | Combin d are approximately as strong as those of the Triple 
tijs, w À lliance, 


} : is about to 
-c and Germany’s special effort, which she is a 
Hae will be neutralised by similar efforts which are being made 


oe Ty a and France. It follows that the military on 
a | amphi Entente are superior to those of the Triple factor in a 
ei | Cones ous Great Britain would be a very inpar z larged 
si! : by then! war—and if the Triple Entente should be en ne 


Position «cession of other States, such as the Ballon N 

Ma ai 

Hig es made Germany and the Triple Alliance supreme ‘he TH 
have qndsuaire work, and have made the 11 


of the Triple Alliance would deteriorate still further. Bis- 
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tye 
ue balance of power on the Continent by Supporting the w 
Power, or group of Powers, against the stronger © Weaker 
the undoubted superiority which the Triple Baie, View of 
acquired over the Triple Alliance through the BR tn d 
balance of power which the Balkan war has brought ae Of the | 
believe that Great Britain should now either vil el 
Continental affairs or support Germany and the Triple A 
However, the British policy of maintaining the balance of e 
in Europe is not a soulless and purely mechanical vole | 
supporting the weaker Powers against the stronger, Hi 
means to an end. It is a deliberate policy for the ponta f 
of peace which appeals strongly to the peaceful and contented 
nations. It is a policy which endeavours to ensure peace by 
preserving the status quo, by supporting the satisfied nations, 
and by restraining those nations which desire to embark upona 
policy of adventure, violence, and conquest. 

The character and position of the Powers belonging to the 
Triple Alliance differ widely from the character and position of 
the Powers belonging to the Triple Entente. If we look at the 
matter from the economic point of view, we find that the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance are cramped for space. The emigration 
from Austria-Hungary and Italy is very great. It is true thi 
Germany has on balance no emigration, but as her populatio 
increases by 800,000 per year the time seems to be near at band 
when a very large German emigration will set in. aA 
Hungary has no colonies of any kind, and Germany and ia 
have no colonies which are suitable for the settlement c ne 
numbers of white people. The position of the Powers 0 p 
Triple Entente is entirely different. None of them base 


lated territory suitable for the settlement of her surplus pe es 
both in Europe and in Asia; Great Britain possesses Yas ee 

of virgin land in her Colonies in all parts of the mordi colonies 
although she has no surplus population, has eriein Rish | 
situated in the temperate zone. For these el stat f 
France, and Great Britain are satisfied with the te™ > satis 
quo, while the Powers of the Triple Alliance at? ave et 
The Powers of the Triple Entente are satisfied, 877, bel 


: a : ‘ thos? $ 
reason to be contented with their possessions, veao n a F 


Th ey are, 


shaped by the predominant partner. T "the P 
in the Triple Alliance is undoubtedly gemon > coats B 
partner of the Triple Entente is probably 3 
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Germany is a military State which has grown great by successful 
wars of conquest waged on the Continent of Europe. Great 
Britain and the British Empire form a free, commercial, and 
industrial community which has grown great by commerce, 
industry, and colonisation. The Triple Alliance is land-hungry, 
restless, expansionist, militarist, and therefore aggressive in char- 
acter; while the Triple Entente is satisfied, conservative, and 
peaceful. The Triple Alliance is composed of three monarchies, 
while the Triple Entente contains two democratie States. The 
Triple Alliance may perhaps be called a war group and the Triple 
Entente a peace group. It was not always so. Bismarck 
created the Triple Alliance for the purpose of preserving the 
status quo of Europe and of enabling Germany to preserve her 
conquests and to develop in peace. As that Alliance was con- 
sidered to be a bulwark of peace, it was supported by the peace- 
fully inclined smaller nations of Europe, but these are now 
coming round to the Triple Entente, for that group has taken the 
place of the Triple Alliance, and has become the defender of the 
peace of Europe and of the status quo. 

Policy should be intelligent, and not mechanical. It is not 
an empty phrase, but a fact subject to proof, that peace is the 
greatest interest of Great Britain and of the British Empire. 
Those who do not wish well to Great Britain frequently assert 
that this country tries unceasingly to involve the nations of the 
Continent in war, and especially to break up the Triple Alliance so 
as to weaken Germany. That these assertions are untrue is 
som by the fact that during the entire duration of the Balkan 


desi 


a i Hungary and Italy, to their quarrel over its division, 


he Wetefore, Great Britain should not withdraw herself from 


ety á 
fae the two groups of European Powers. She should streng 


Conve 
Enteng 
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enable the nations of the world to reduce their ar 
That can be done only when the control of the world au 
of the hands of the dissatisfied and ambitious milit 
which have possessed that control hitherto a 
peaceful and satisfied States. Democracy and militarism q 
go well together. Democracy is revolting against milit oO 
and democracy only can abolish militarism in its most obi pa 
able form. Many questions, such as the Balkan settler A 
question of the Aegean Islands, the Mediterranean iet 
the question of Asia Minor, which may easily lead to a ere 
European war, are pending. The peace group may soon find 
further opportunities for action. 

Many ardent lovers of the Empire and of the race desire that 
Great Britain should not occupy herself too much with the 
political affairs of the Continent, that she should devote her 
thought and strength to the development of the nation and of 
the Empire. As long as England is the citadel, the naval base, 
the bank and the clearing-house of the Empire—and that will 
remain England’s position for a long time—the entire Empire is 
vitally interested in England’s security, and with it in the 
balance of power, or, better still, in the preponderance of the 
peaceful elements on the Continent of Europe, waich ensues 
the security of these islands. It is clear that Great Britain wil 
best be able to devote her wealth and her energy to the uplifting 
of the race and to the development of the great Imperial domai 
when the position on the Continent is quite secure. wih 

Great Britain is, after all, only a small portion of the ce i 
Empire. It covers only one ninety-fifth of the territory : E 
the British flag. The great Dominions, with their vast, T 
and fruitful territories, will gradually fill up, and their m afe y 
will far exceed the population of these narrow isles: ndon t | 
decades the centre of the Empire may shift fron rinl, S | 
Montreal. Great Britain’s principal interests are eae pur 
extra-European. For her it is highly desirable that e able fo 
pean tension should diminish and that she shou as i 
devote all her strength to the affairs of the no 102 
throughout the world. But when Great Britain pee to T 
watch the balance of power in Buropé she will i 
the balance of power of the world. The largest 
valuable spaces of the world belong to Anglo-Saxons, 
and to Asiatics. Although all the frontiers 10 ® 
tinents are carefully marked and delimited, 4, a6 the 
limited for all time. The peoples of the von a satished 
of Europe, may be divided into two groups, ne 
and a dissatisfied one. The earth contains 0). 
miles of land. Of these, 48,500,000 square 
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men, È or controlled by white peoples, while only 1,750,000 square mile | 
seso P pelong to China proper and to Japan. The 600,000,000 of whi 
Overs, eople may perhaps be called satisfied, for they own and cop 
nds of 99-30ths of the solid surface of the globe; but the 500,006 
do noi Chinese and Japanese, who possess only 1-30th of the w 
tarism territories, are scarcel y satisfied, and they may not much 
ection. consent to be cooped up in their overcrowded countries - 
nt, the white races who refuse them access to even the mo 
n, and populated countries which they control. 

» great | The Anglo-Saxon nations, which own and contr 
n find desirable and the most thinly populated territories < 
are not beloved by the other nations. They are f 
re that two dangers—by the danger arising from the 
th the military States of Europe and by the danger ar 
ate her over-populated States of the Far Hast. The Ang 
and of f have become the landlords of the universe, - 
l base, | not loved. It is true that the population of 
uj wil f and of the British Dominions is rapidly inc: 
pire is many years will pass by before the dispro 
n the Anglo-Saxon population and the land whic’ 
of the appeared. Very many years will pass } 
nsures Saxon territories will be so well filled * F 
in wil against an attack from the military Po a 
lifting the swarming hosts of Asia. The mer m 
joman or control a full third of the world’s has 

: Siven them a greatly privileged ~of serve 
its that position a if h ; white 
under men of oyera- ; )0,000, 
ealihy the Chine -Saxons 
jation f number , W Í The two 
afer | branche ; e defence 
omi of thei ; „sier as the 
ae ae of rei | are one in 
a ee _, ait tradition, and in the 


«ward, form of government. 


oe United States are indispensable fe 

a Un aid that the British fleet protects h A 
She the Monroe doctrine. If Great Britain z 
th remacy, the United States would h =: 
Pe 3urope as direct neighbours, an 
e st armies and nayies capable of ¢ 


aation which might be formed 
nd, the United States m 
s in America and elsewhe 
iay claim their share of tl 
38 exactly bal: 
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Jung 
lated countries of the Far East and the Over-populated j 


of Europe. The United States are threatened } t 
dreaded enemies—by Asiatic cheap labour a: TAW 
i y Asiatic cheap labour and by Kuro a 
*tarism, by the starvation competition of the E pean mii. 
; © Mast and h 
The danger of the Far East is the more immediate on Y War, 
United States, because Great Britain tect “tag tt 
; es Protects the United gta 
against the military States of Europe. China is ek 
The friction between the United States and J apan which e 
at present is probably only the beginning of very serious a 
very protracted differences between that country and the teem. 
ing millions of the Far East. Great Britain and the British 
Empire have no interest in seeing the United States involve] 
in a difficult and dangerous war with Japan. They have m 
interest in seeing the Panama Canal falling into Japanese hand 
and the Pacific Coast attacked by Japanese fleets and armies, 
While Great Britain and the British Empire have no interest 
in seeing the United States and Japan involved in a struggk 
which might prove only the beginning of a long series of wan, 
the United States have no interest in seeing Great Britain's 
position endangered or weakened by the military Powers a 
Europe. On the contrary, it is in the interest of the Unite 
States that Great Britain should preserve her naval suprema f 
against the great military States of the world. From the es | 
of view of the citizens of the United States, and from that 
many broad-minded Englishmen, it is perhaps not nega 
that Great Britain should rule the waves, but it is certainly a 
sary that Anglo-Saxondom should be supreme on all oceans: 


P ho 
r i coasts is, after § 
freedom of the sea and the security of the ee Britain 


the lanl | 


COUNtries 
© equally | 


to the Dominions and Colonies. It is bad enough that 
of the Old World are stricken by militarism. It woul 
if militarism should encroach upon the sea as We 
it, and spread then, like a festering disease, actos k 
all the new countries. The expansion of the Pees 5 
Entente into a Multiple Entente, into a Peace aa mp 
tainly important for Great Britain and the Bn ;, me 
but the creation of an Anglo-American Entent a w f 
important, both for sentimental and for practical o w f 
European Concert has proved an ineffective ne x 
serving peace and order within and without Bur n g 
settlement of the great extra-European propler 
can co-operation, an Anglo-American Concert, 18 
self-evident that the world must either become 
fall a prey to militarism. on 
The co-operation of the two great Anglo-Bax® 


z 5 L s itary pa 
ticularly important, because the milita “eee 
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j will, in case of yar probably endeavour to weaken Great Britain 
OUntrieg I and the United States by producing strife between-them and by 
“uly fF creating trouble in their Colonies. General yon Bernhardi wrote 
n mili. in Unsere Zukunft : 

Y War, ‘The United States of North America occupy a position of absolute : 
> tO the independence. A distinct conflict of interests exists between’ them and 
| States England, firstly, because the United States are England’s most dangerous 
kening, competitor in the trade of the world, and especially in the trade with 
1 exists Eastern Asia ; scond rea the United States are determined not to 
us ang submit to England’s naval predominance in any case. The Dominion of 
Canada forms another point of friction between these two States. On the 
J teem. other hand, there are no material differences between the United States and 
British Germany. It is true that the peaceful division of the world between 
nvolved England and the United States is conceivable. However, at present there 
ave m are no indications of such an understanding. As matters are at present 
h England would derive from a defeat of Germany an enormous increase in 
a [sted Staten Te follows therefore that the ekorn eri O E 
interest States and of Germany would be in the interests of both countries. 
truggle | It is to be borne in mind that in the English colonies, in India, South 
f wans, Africa, and Egypt, there are large quantities of explosive material. There- 
ee S fore it seems by no means unthinkable that revolts and national risings 
md ee in those parts if England should be engaged in an unfortunate, 

$ y in a dangerous, war. These are circumstances with which we 
E Germans have to reckon, and it is our duty to make the best use of them. 
ee eeeey similar quotations might easily be given. It is a well- 
that af Gea: fact that the German Vote has been organised by 
essary E a the United States with a view to making mischief 
neces: n the United States and Great Britain. 

“Tk Reason and sentiment should teach the Anglo-Saxons through- 
ter all; a the world that co-operation between the United States and 
a onde met Britain is right and is necessary. There is such a thing 
TE i ieee solidarity. This instinct has drawn the States of the 
‘yor | the a Union together. It is drawing together at nee 
opli? Ee j es of the British Empire, and it should eventually 
est PE ‘gether the British Empire and the United States. 
mie f choo ime may come when the Anglo-Saxon nations will have to 
js CF ie io between the militarisation of the world, accompanied by 
pp Tace 3 S In war of large portions of their possessions to an alien 
o ies | these nd an Anglo-American reunion which will save them from 
Me i evils. A great Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth embrac- 


In, ote o 
ame British Empire and the United States would be the 
even i Instrument of peace and progress which the world has 
en. It would establish the peace, prosperity and secur 


of th 
Š Anglo-Saxon race for all time. 
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TEN MONTHS’ CAPTIVITY AFTER THE 
MASSACRE AT CAWNPORE 


Hirty-stx years have gone by since the incidents I have 
endeavoured to narrate faithfully in this article passed within 
the ken of my personal knowledge, and I am now an old woman 
of seventy-four, fast journeying towards that land which knows 
no strife. ‘The organised unrest that is now spreading through 
the length and breadth of India has prompted me fo place this 
reminder before my fellow-countrymen of the horrible atrocities | 
i perpetrated on our women and children in those dark days of 
' 1857. The misplaced sentimentalism dealing with Indians 


to-day, in the face of the repeated discovery of the existence of | 
j secret societies having for their object the overthrow of British 


tule, is opening a way for the addition of an equally terrible 
chapter to Indian history. ; 

That history ever repeats itself is evidenced by the oe 
to-day of the same false policy that obtained in 1857; F ii 
corroborative of my statement I do not think I can do “th 
than quote from that great historian of the Indian Mutiny, 
John Kaye: 


nding bit 
delusion, forbidding him to see danger, when danger was Rea overts 


and rendering it impossible in his eyes that any Cede tt source of t 
f f 


80 great and so powerful a country, was the principia inat 
great failure at Meerut, We were... lulling sane brushed * 
security. We had warnings many and significant; bu 


j ith a gr 
The arrogance of the Englishman, which covered him ever wi X 
? here 38 9 4 

| ` away with a movement of impatience and contempt. T | 


AET 
phrase, which, because it is cant, it may be beneath the ura s o 
to cite; but no other words in the English language, ae glishm 
by hundreds, can so express the prevailing faith of s ? Whatever 
that time, as those two well-known words ‘ All Serene. t was ‘all 
might lower, whatever tempests might threaten, still i ared for 
Tt was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to be prep ’ 


Rae es ; e 
I trust therefore that the following narrative ip ; 
part of which was written the year immediate 3 of 
Mutiny, will be the means of awakening the ae 
‘a more befitting sense of the present situation, $ 
of fifty-six years ag. macted once mor 
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This narrative has no pretensions to literary excellence, being 
merely a truthful record of the soul-stirring events that the 
writer experienced at the young age of eighteen years. 


I 


THE GATHERING OF THE STORM 


I was born in the year 1839, being the eldest daughter of 
Captain Frederick William Horne, R.N., and was consequently 
only eighteen years of age when the great Indian Mutiny of 1857 
broke out. My father having died when I was about a year old, 
my mother married again one John Hampden Cook, who was, in 
June 1857, the agent of the North-Western Dak Company at 
Cawnpore. My mother, by her second marriage, had two sons 
and three daughters, of tender ages, ranging from ten months to 
ten years. 

We had not been more than a month in Cawnpore when the 
storm, bursting in Meerut on the 10th of May, threw our province 
into a state of panic. The natives of Cawnpore, who had hereto- 
fore always been most civil, were daily seen to grow most 
insolent. The shopkeepers, fearing a loot, closed their shops, 
and could not be prevailed upon by the authorities to resume 
business. Some servants absented themselves from their work on 
the plea of sickness, while others sent rude messages to the effect 
that our raj (rule) was over, and that they did not wish to serve us 
any more. The sepoys next began to display various acts of 
subordination, taking upon themselves to vacate their lines, 
wid to remove their families into the city. General Sir Hugh 

eeler, an old man of seventy-five, was then in charge of the 
Station, and could not be brought to believe that there was any 

anger, Discharged soldiers were fast pouring into the city, i 
Moe Sedition, and when the news of the uprisings un a 
Seen to yond Delhi was brought to Cawnpore, the sepoys were 

en TeJoice openly. We numbered about a thousand souls is 
Temata.” Only about three hundred of whom were soldiers, the 

ander Consisting of civilians employed on the railway and 

pitiful] 1.2 224 Women and children; so that we made but a 
handful to resist the attack of the mutineers. . 
sent tees alarm we had was on a Sunday. General Whe 


The 1 
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Ting 
groundless ; that there might be something in jt- 


directed to sleep at night in the barracks. We con and We Were 


ns 
up our houses nightly, and proceeded with our bedding T = 
Ble 


in strange beds and amid stranger surroundings This €p 

tinued for a little time, when a circular was issued va 
3 n 

gu 


to vacate our homes entirely, and to take refuge in t 
in the verandahs of which we were lodged. 

The following letter, written by my dear mother to an 
old friend of hers, Mr. James Palmer of Calcutta, who subse. 
quently became my uncle by marriage, will prove of considerable 
interest : i 


he barracks, 


Cawnpore, 25th May, 1857 

My prar MR. Parmer, —I have been in receipt of your letter some days 
now, but the excitement and commotion we are in will, I hope, bea 
sufficient excuse for my silence. This I am writing from the Barracks, 
where we have all been obliged to remove for safety. 

There are only 200 European troops in Cawnpore, and we are 
surrounded by 4000 native disaffected troops, infantry and cavalry, 
and the doings at Meerut and Delhi have been so fearful that in 
alarm all the inhabitants of this place have taken refuge in the barracks; 
and I only wish I could transport you here. 

We are in a sad predicament; fancy us sleeping in an open verandah 
with men, women, and children all huddled together and in momentary 
expectation of an attack, and not knowing how long we shall have to exist 
in this uncertainty. j 

Do not on any account let the contents of this be known to Gren 
and Aunty. I have written them saying we are all safe, and making "8 
of this terrible affair. à 

I thank you for tho likeness you are sending. Ihopei 
Yours sincerely, 


t will reach safe- 
Emma COOK 


We wer j j fort of our Hm 

e now entirely deprived of the comto to be 
and little did we dream what this trifling discomfort ies 
the awful prelude to. We were all assembled in oe rs boul 
with our bag and baggage, looking like so many trave aie , 
i for a far country. Alas! how many of us thus Besser 
journey to that far country from which no traveller ue ; 
ah! God, how horrible was the mode by which mo f >» 
travelled ! . o during the HE y 

With a little needlework we passed our ori stepp a i 
days, spending our evenings a little less wearily 3 ature: vol f 
to hear the band, and discussing our plans for he put it W% aE. 
expressed the wish that they had left the station, pesid | 
late now! There was not a carriage to be had, eae o 
roads were no longer considered safe. While n and a " 
Mr. Fred Briant, a cousin of my dear mosha Er chil 
from Futtehpore, arrived by boat with his wi put w f 
with the object of taking refuge in the barracks, 


a othe 
not to do so. ‘Look around you, said my m 
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iudge of our insecurity. be you think we can hold out here 
with but a handful of men?” He wisely listened, and proceeded 
on to Allahabad, taking steamer from there to Calcutta. 

Our verandah life now came to a close on the issue of another 
circular notifying us that if we wished to make ourselves com- 
. fortable, we were at liber ty to occupy the few empty bungalows 
in the immediate vicinity of the barracks. This we gladly did, 
without loss of time. My little step-brothers and sisters, small 
as they were, even lent a hand to clean the bungalow which was 
allotted to us, and which we tried to make as comfortable as we 
possibly could. A few ladies were brave enough to venture forth 
to their homes to bring away requisites for housekeeping, but on 
the General learning of this piece of recklessness, he forbade them 
to repeat the act. On the following day, on our sending our 
servant to our bungalow to fetch some chairs, &c., that we 
needed, he returned to tell us that the house was occupied by a 
native, who had made himself perfectly at home in it! 

Our new bungalows near the barracks were soon filled, and 
we had established quite a little colony of our own. Everything 
went on quietly, and our numbers were being increased daily. 
Those who had made light of the alarm at the beginning had to 
confess themselves mistaken and vacate their bungalows as fast 
as they could. There were still, however, a foolish few who 
tenaciously held on to their own opinions, and who paid for their 
folly dearly with their lives. Among the latter was a Goanese 
merchant named Da Gama, who was on intimate terms with the 
traitor, Nana Sahib, and was invited by the latter to his house 
2! ithur, a small town thirteen miles distant. Disguised as a 
i ne Da Gama fied to Bithur, and was there treacherously done 

cath by his host. 

II 
“NA DHOONDO Punr or BITHUR, COMMONLY KNOWN AS 
3 Tue Nana 


Tag N 


Before 


Tira 
I continue with my personal narrative I should like 


- he 
meee before my readers, especially those not quite familiar 


Nana = an history » an account of that arch-fiend and traitor, 
Teation ib, than whom no bloodier monster existed since the 
Wise the world, except, perhaps, Nero, the Roman 


birth eine a man of culture and refinement—so far as his Indian à 
>reeding would permit—about forty-two years of oe na 
n of the first order, whose hunts were eagerly sov ght 


rt sm a 


Uropeans in Cawnpore. i 
body, appearance he was about 5 feet 8 inches in height 
oi exceedingly powerful frame. Very 


mare 


SE 
ve" Ne: 


ss 
yas 


ones 


Q 


a 


A RS 


j 
d 


` by the pious and sagacious troops who are firm to 
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Ji, 
7 le 
black hair surmounted a face that was ro 


light wheat colour; his eyes were large, round, and bl 
instead of the hooked nose that was characteristic ack; ang 
ratta race, he possessed a straight and well-sha e the Mah, 

The adopted son of the ‘ Peishwa’ of Poona a aoe 
his father’s estate, valued at several million me ed th 
his visit to England, connected with a claim for fine on 
that the British Government had ceased on the Peish A 
he made a.marked social success in London. In Case a 
entertained the Europeans like a king, and made hiik r 
popular with the officers, placing his country house at th di 
posal of their wives and children when ill, and performing am 
acts of kindness to them. He presented to Lieutenant Daniel 
a valuable diamond ring, and this officer, who had been a great 
favourite with him, was wounded while embarking at the mt 
Massacre Ghat, and taken and shot on the 30th of June by the 
Nana’s orders. 

Maintaining this guise of a friend to the English, was it 
surprising that one and all looked upon this great Maharatia 
Prince as a powerful and valuable friend, when the storm burst, 
and that General Wheeler at first contemplated sending the 
women and children to the palace at Bithur, and asking the Nanm 
to protect them? ae 

And yet, what a record of sensuality, ferocity, cuDmlt 
treachery, and inhumanity did his subsequent acts unfold, 45 
handed down to us by history, and which have caused his memo 
to be held in execration ! inf 

On the Ist of July 1857 the Nana issued the fol 
Proclamation, which I extract from the Illustrated London ra 
of that year. It is a mixture of blasphemy and conce, 
correctly reflects the character of its vile author: a 

As by the kindness of God and the ikbal or good io joi 
Emperor, all the Christians who were at Delhi, Poona, Satara, 


und and flat and of 
a 


n 
k t in dis 
places, and eyen those five thousand European soldiers who a sent 10 


č : : n 5 
into the former city and were discovered, are destroye an ioni and ® 
$ their religion: yy 


overnment, am aS tall 
11 the subjects an is add 
telligence, 


they haye all been conquered by the present G 
of them is left in these places, it is the duty of a 
of the Government to rejoice at the delightful in 
on their respective work with comfort and ease. 
As by the bounty of the glorious Almighty God snded per 
fortune of the Emperor, the white-faced and narrow T 
been sent to hell, and Cawnpore has been conquered, o prese 
all the subjects and landowners should be as obedient to : vyernme? 
ment as they had been to the former one: that all ures in 
should promptly and cheerfully engage their whole mn A SPOTS a 
orders of Government, and it is the incumbent duty Be thought e" 
landed proprietors of every district to rejoice at a 
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' British troops to cross the border to disarm any considerable body there 


Mr. R. MacCrea contributes the following interesting informa- 


Tewa 
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‘nrjstians have been sent to hell, and both the Hindoo and Mahomed 
rligions have been confirmed ; and that they should as usual be obedient 


* to the authorities of Government, and neyer to suffer any complaint against 
themselves to reach the ears of the higher authority. 


In the Agra Government Gazette of the 24th of October 1857 2 

a reward of 50,000 rupees was offered for the Nana’s appreken- ; 
sion; and in the Calcutta Gazette of the 27th of March 1858 E 
appeared the following Proclamation : z 
Prociamation No. 326, dated the 18th of March 1858. A 
It is hereby notified that a reward of one lakh of rupees will be paid ea 


to any person who shall deliver alive at any British military post or camp 

the rebel Nana Dhoondo Punt of Bithoor, commonly called Nana Sahib. i 

It is further notified that in addition to this reward a free pardon 

will be given to any mutineer or deserter or rebel who may so deliver up 

the said Nana Dhoondo Punt. ee 
G. F. EDMONSTONE, 

Secretary to Government of India with the 

Governor-General. eo 


Was the Nana ever apprehended, the reader will perhaps Ra 
ask? No, I am.sorry to say, although he took refuge in Nepaul, 
and the ruler of Nepaul was loyal to the British. In regard to 
this, Malleson says in his History of the Indian Mutiny : 


At this crisis the real ruler of Nepaul, the Maharaja Jung Bahadoor, 
behaved with the loyalty that had throughout characterised his dealings 
with the British. Not only did he inform the armed rebels who had 
ossed the border that he would afford them no protection, but he allowed 


assembled. 


ti 5 
"D concerning the fate of the Nana: 

neue yea iti lior to Cawnpate a 
M 7S ago the authorities sent down from Gwalior p! 
meee Who called himself the Nana. Doctor Tressider, who had been 

i 

examine 
mark : 
at fe an operation tha 


amé ti 
Th 1881 P 


Ne, S, al 


Na » Stat: 
ami: 


took 3: 


> 


: for everyone to retire fully dressed. In the church we foun 
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III 


IN THE ENTRENCHMENT 


Jun 


Our bungalow was shared by two brothers of + 
Berril, whose Christian names were Tom and Ha 
Mrs. Tom Greenway and her family, who ad escaped fhe 
slaughter at Meerut; and a Mr. Schorn. These gentlemen 
together with my step-father, Mr. Cook, used to take turns : 
night to guard our bungalow. 

Several nights went by quietly, and we were beginning ty 
congratulate ourselves on our security, when one night the alam 
was raised by our watchers that the cavalry and artillery were 
leaving their lines, the former galloping down the road by twos 
and threes, and keeping out of the range of our guns. We 
learned later from our spies that they were proceeding to Delhi, 
when they were recalled by the Nana. 

Finding that our bungalow was no longer safe, and as the 
barracks were already very much crowded, we fled to the church, 
‘over the walls of which we were unceremoniously thrown by ott 
male friends already mentioned, as there was no time to enter 
by the gate. We had already delayed considerably in leaving 
our bungalow, as this night, above all, we had undressed ani 
gone to sleep; while on previous nights it had been the pracut? 


rry ; also bya 


i . : sacks, No 
some soldiers located for want of room in the barracks 


sooner had we entered the church than the alarm gun was t 
—a summons to betake ourselves to the entrenchment.. Gener! 
This was a spot that had been unwisely selected n a 
Wheeler, situated six miles lower down to the soui sept 
some distance from the river Ganges, and not far from rthwors’ 
lines. Here trenches 18 inches deep were dug, and i oi 
a little more than 4 feet high were thrown up, rene 
“fortifications ’ most paltry and indefensible. 
On the spot were standing two long disused 2 
one pucca built and the other having a thatched roo pem, a 
storeyed buildings with verandahs running roun 


usual outhouses some little distance away. low in con 
T well remember the night I left our bunn city Y” H 
with my dear parents, brothers, and sisters- rely Cae 7 


under intense excitement; the roads een ca daily 1 ie 
and all sorts of frightful rumours would reac “ted; D 0 

‘Bazars. The outbreak was momentarily eee. 
within the entrenchment walls we thought raal b 
safo, though, I confess, this was not Tei General © 
appears that more than one pier bie ae, opinio? fro 


from taking up the position he di 
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beginning was that the spot and buildings would never stand a f 

siege. Even those who had little pretensions to military tactics 
reeived the utter insecurity of the place, and pointed out that 


the magazine was better adapted for defence. It stood on the iy 
river bank, and was surrounded by walls of substantial masonry. al 
But General Wheeler seemed to take a far different view of A 
things. He thought the danger exaggerated, and as a proof of a 
this, brought into the entrenchment but six guns of small Si 


į 

t 
calibre, only one-third of the ammunition, and not a single shell, if 
leaving a well-stored magazine for the mutineers, and so pro- $ 
viding them with the means for our destruction. Alas! little did 
he know the sufferings, the sorrows, and the sad, sad fate in 
store for one and all. 

It was not, however, till Sunday, the 7th of June, that our 
troubles really commenced, as on the previous day the rebels 
were hard at work mounting the siege guns, and by noon on 
Sunday they got ready a cordon of seven batteries, which opened i 
such a hot and incessant firing on us that Captain Moore, an va 
experienced officer, who, if I mistake not, was attached to the is 
32nd Light Infantry, remarked that he had never known such f 
heavy and continued cannonading. Our brave soldiers were quite 
resigned to face such terrific odds, and were game to fight to the 
bitter end. It was one of the most terrible sights which our eyes 
now beheld ; the whole surrounding country seemed covered with 
men at arms, on horse and on foot, and they presented a most 
formidable appearance. They seemed such fearful odds to keep at 
bay from our Lilliputian defences. 

The site of our entrenchment was surrounded by large and 
Substantial buildings, from three to eight hundred yards distant, 
occupied by the rebels, and from roof and window, all day, 2 
cower of bullets poured down upon us in our exposed position. 
shot e kept falling all over the entrer ane ae 
a at struck the barracks was followed by the nee 
eee of the women and children, who were either killed ou 
ment by the projectiles, or crushed to death by the falling wees 

eae , and splinters. One shell killed seven women as it fel 
“lng into the trenches and burst. Windows and doors were 
tre! Shot off their sockets, and the shot and ball began to play 
Y through the denuded buildings. 2 
guns © bare recollection of the dreadful booming of ve aye 
did Makes my heart sick even now! The mischief their i 


= 
Pi 


replied, better be imagined than described. At first we b 
Small to the fire, but without much effect. Our guns 
Of ama a Was it thought advisable to exhaust our a 


Coven, ition; as the rebels took good care to Kooy 
Ing: oe 
" this comoleReilt Romaitob Hey ‘eorroriteneting, 
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displayed by the enemy. They never dared to com 
quarters with our men. Once only, when they set ie t 
our buildings, as you will hear later, they thought to ta 
tage of the confusion that would have ensued, to mo 
close quarters, but received such a’ rece 
panic-stricken sheep. Yet God knows t 
that had the position been reversed, a 
entrenchment and we outside, we shou 
inside of an hour. 

The agonies we endured during the slege are indescribable 
The men were out in the trenches, under the burning Tays of g 
June sun, and those who have visited the North-Wester 
provinces in the height of summer are familiar with the intensity 
of the heat, where the temperature in the shade is as high as 
110 to 115 degrees Fahrenheit. It was not the heat alone that 
caused us intense suffering, but also the lack of food, water, and 
rest. 

In regard to the first, although the commissariat and regi- 
mental messes did the best they could in respect to the provision- 
ing of the place, yet the aggregate amount of food was out of all 
proportion to the thousand mouths that were to be filled. As 
to the second, the only source of supply was a single well, which 
soon became the target of the rebel artillery, and it was only ; 
the risk of life that any water could be drawn. Notwith ma 
the danger, cheerfully would the men go and draw it rather thi 
see us perish from thirst. f ho was 

The joint magistrate of the station, Mr. MacKillop, ¥ ina 
a Civil servant, was in charge of the well, and was pen i 
the groin by a grape-shot a week after while doing duty 
dangerous post. 4 

The firing became so hot that very soon no wa 
drawn out of the well during the day, and we ha A 
late at night, when the firing abated somewhat, and ect to ou! 
be drawn. We had to practise great economy in res? j 


) lest y 
ption that they fled i 


hey so out-numbered 1s 
nd they were inside th 
ld have annihilated them 


e 
away by the bursting of a shell. Water to wash ba oe. 
of course. e first 

The death-rate from sunstroke was very E Native [nfs 
succumb was Colonel Williams, of the 56th uite une 
He was brought into the thatched barrack qui ughte 


: ing a widow and two ' 
and died. af Aie Simasaging, ENAR NE Haridwar 


R : gi 

; Water rations, and had to drink it in sips, not knowns ; 

: next supply would be forthcoming. ocoasi®? 
; i; ne Cer, 

j Our stress for water can be imagined, when A ath wi 

: we were obliged to drink some mixed with eae pu 
had fallen into our vessel from the wounds o z per legs | 
‘ayah,’ who, while standing near by, had bo was ON F 
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be $ ine body was dragged out by the legs, the head bumping 
wg Be down the barrack steps, and his remains were then cast into a 


well just outside the entrenchment, where all our dead were 


Van. 
8 a thrown. His death affected us very much, especially on account 
like of the pitiless way in which the body was disposed of, 
lit A fatigue party would go round and remove the dead bodies 
the into the outer verandah of one of the buildings, where they would 
hem je until nightfall and then be consigned to the well, as already 
related. 
ble, Our troubles hourly increased ; and we began to feel the pangs 
ofa of hunger, our provision-room having shared the same fate as the i 
tern other parts of the building. My poor little brothers and sisters, ag 
sity wee little things as they were, felt the want of food dreadfully, ‘+ 
1 a5 and would have eaten the most loathsome thing had it been 
that served up as an article of diet. Infants were starved to death 
and on the maternal breasts, which famine had dried of their nourish- 
ment. 
egi- Our last meal was a horse, which was lying wounded. His 
on- flesh was converted into soup, and many cheerfully partook of - 
all it. All we had to live on now was a handful of parched gram 
As which had been brought for the horses. This was served round 
ich by a soldier once a day with a little rum. 


_I found a wounded soldier one day gasping his last, and 
fainting from the want of food. I gave him a little kicheri (a 
Preparation of rice and dal cooked together) which I had been 
hoarding up for some days for the little ones. His gratitude 

lew no bounds. He told me that many a day had passed 
pact his tasting any food, and though hardly able to speak 
tom exhaustion, he thanked me over and over again in his feeble 
T ice. Oh, for British pluck and valour that could fight and 

R and make no complaint ! - 
an n this connexion I would like to describe, even in feeble 
roe the condition of our poor defenders in the entrench- 
the si Worked to death; underfed, and, in the later stages of 
mu aoe starved; continually under a hot fire from the 
WaWwashed their uniforms rotting on their backs; their ie 

ied ed; their hands covered with grime from the guns, wi i : 
to ere formed a hard coating ; they were such a pitiful sight 
an me 2 Our Artillerymen, one by one, dropped at pi m 
Trained = replaced by volunteers and civilans, who 
When our their new, unfamiliar, and nerve- 

A * 
domnageq nition had to be improvised to adapt itself to 
Parts of Suns, we women had to give up our stockings ® 

e ay clothing towards this end.  — 
family eo tality increased rapi and: 
Culcbde tothe Rona: Guatestden 


a 
ee 


ep n 
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was ex perienced in the removal of the dead 
were piled in a corner of the verandah nd 
at night, when the fire abating, they siran 
The stench from our room was inswitera nie 
from want of water I cannot describe, During th; 
abies were seized with the pangs of Ree | 
ae most distressing publicity, Our only h » and bd | 
gency was help from Sir Henry Tia pe et 
Wheeler had written to him to come to our relier pee 
as 5000 rupees had been paid for the conveyance of = ee 
Half our number had lost their reason ; my dea ae 
was then Seven months enceinte) being otis of the ae 
used to sit and listen to her ravings, muttered i brok 
tences. Her one theme was her mother whom she 7a 


8 I have gaj 

1d, they 
Kept there tig 
Signed to th 


te | 
e, and our ae 


ee omething else. Her dreadful affliction rendered m 
eartbroken, and her cries haunt me still. There was a clergy: 


y ; IV 
THE BURNING OF THE BARRACK 


As I have said before, we had but six guns, of which ol) 
one was a 24-pounder. In consequence of the damage dm 
to our guns by the enemy’s shells, they were rendered well-nigh 
useless. Captain Moore, taking advantage of a lull in the fi 
determined to make a sortie. The first intimation we bd% J 
his intention was in the form of an order requesting gew 
to keep perfectly quiet. The suspense of that night o 
describe; we knew that the number of sick and wounded i s 
large, and the idea of seeing the small number of our deiet 
reduced by fifty men, including a first-rate officer, threw ; 
agonies of fear. Every sound was hushed in no time; ar 
ea eo gece to be on us, and the very infants oF pack } 

anger was in the air. Captain Moore® bii 
sooner than we had expected ; he was absent about an hou th 8 
that hour seemed an eternity to us. He had gone Ol ot | 
party of fifty soldiers ; it was a very dark night, and m = i 
on all fours to the guns that had been giving us the m0® at pet) 
ance. The Golundazas (artillerymen) were fast age oo | 
posts, and when Subsequently made conscious of oP Ee 
took fright and fled, doubtless imagining that a pe 


upon them ; but not before several of them were ad 


Moore sutééedea'th piRing a goer hber OP es, 


— 
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thy \ of the 94-pounders, and also brought in one gun. I remember 
l hfs ho loud and hearty cheers which hailed his return. He was 


d a brave man, and daring to the last. 


vi indee 
He ig But, alas ! the rebels soon had their revenge. This bold deed 
tng of his exasperated them to such a degree that the following day 
hea the shelling was kept up without a moment’s intermission, with 
“this the result that they succeeded in setting fire to the thatched-roof 
ner] building already referred to. 
nuch I remember a most gruesome incident that occurred before 
r, the fire. An officer had just come into the barracks from the 
who trenches, and had taken a seat in the verandah to rest himself. 
Si He must have had a touch of the sun, as his face was very flushed. 
sen- He hadn’t sat down more than a few minutes when a shot struck 
d to him full in the face, taking his head clean off. His body con- 
e to tinued to remain seated, his hands falling by his sides, the 
ader blood gushing from between his shoulders like a fountain, and 
me falling on those who rushed to his rescue. 
g: There was a high breeze on at the time, and the material 
ned with which the roof was built being so inflammable afforded not 
oui the least chance to save anything. The scene that ensued was 
awful. The women and children were panic-stricken ; confronted 
on one side by the burning building, and on the other by the 
shot and shell from the enemy’s guns, which fell like hail on every 
side, they knew not where to run for protection. The soldiers 
had to keep their places in the trenches, it being a critical moment 
aly for the garrison, as the enemy were preparing to storm the posi- 


tion. The cries of the sick and wounded to be saved from the 
flames and the falling building were heart-rending. The rebels, 
guided in their firing by the blazing pile, poured a continuous 
volley of shot and shell into the burning building, the occupants 
a dragged out without any regard to the excruciating 
pain occasioned by their wounds. Several were burnt alive. 
nie citer, a little girl of five, had her leg fractured by a falling 
ca of masonry. A woman had half of one foot torn off, and 
had ee hospital stores were destroyed both these poor ee 
the h Stay as they were. Mother and I were both ps in 
to lo ae I cared little what I suffered, but I could not oy 
sight on their agonies, and often have I turned away from the 
of their sufferings, feeling my own mind bordering on dis- 


ae Every drop of medicine in the building was desta 
: © consequences felt almost immediately, and bitterly too» 


v f whatev 


onl Putting recovery out of the question, no relie: 

Nothing © be afforded to the sick and wounded. 

of a now to soothe their dying moments. not even 

Wounds to moisten their parched lips. The heat 

their »2 22d the flies settled on them and drove them 
'Sagrecn W1 Sule Rare Curtul Kearmritgowe P 
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in demand. We tore every vestige, even to our 
bandages for the wounded. Great God, was it possible th tos 
beings could endure so much ! Gladly would we have p 
rank and wealth for our freedom, but we saw no ho e dom 
strength was growing less and less daily, Pe, and oy 
I give below a copy of a letter from Sir Hugh Wheel 
Sir Henry Lawrence, dated the 24th of June, setting pat 
position, and applying for help : L 


I avail myself of the return of Maclean’s man to give you an acest 
of the past and present. (Here follows the detail of the mutiny of th 
4th of June.) 

Since then we have had a bombardment in this misera 

three or four times daily, now nineteen d 
and eight other guns of smaller calibre, and three mortars; to reply with 
eight nines, you know, is out of the question—neither would our ammuni- 
tion permit it. All our carriages more or less disabled, ammunition 
short; British spirit alone remains, but it cannot last for ever, Yesterday 
morning they attempted the most formidable assault, but dared nd 
come on; and after above three hours in the trenches cheering the men, 
I returned to find my favourite darling son killed by a nine-pounder 
in the room with his mother and sisters, He was not able to accompany 
me, having been fearfully crippled by a severe contusion. The cannonate 
was tremendous. I venture to assert such a position so defended has no 
example, but cruel has been the evil. (Here follows a list of killed 
and wounded.) We have no instruments, no medicine; provision ae 
days at farthest, and no possibility of getting any, as all communica 5 
with the town is cut off., We have been cruelly deserted and left Wo 
fate. We had not above 220 soldiers of all arms at first; the a our 
have been numerous. Railway gents and merchants have so er 
ranks to what they are; small as that is, they have done eroa iria 
but neither they nor I can last for ever. We have a ee surely w 
‘belonging to us, and have not even a change of PAA] fo 
are not to die like rats in a cage. We know nothing of a reached, 
which place we have sent five notes; but whether they yaa 
even gone, we as yet know not. The ladies, women, oe rench 
not a safe hole to lie down in, and they all sleep in every di 
safety and coolness. The barracks are perforated i now do. 
and cannot long give even the miserable shelter which they 


T Uppy 


ble position 
ays exposed to two twenty-fonrs 


Numbers of women and children were now ae 
and exposed to the burning rays of the sun. Be accurate 
was nothing but a ruin. It is beyond me to dee heat 
the havoc the fire caused. The walls retained oe 
or five days, and the building could not be apPr E. 
three feet.. tain Bels0? aa 

In one short day death swept away Mrs. Cap a Miss YAS N 
child, Miss Campbell, Colonel Williams’ deuen fever: i 
Mr. Christy and child. All these died of a ae ated ov 

I can compare the rooms to nothing but D¢ nes 


j ‘r little 
mothers who could .not endure to see p to} 


scorched and FERREIS GUAR RCAH erate war 
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Jt was only avoiding one evil to seek another, 


Jing f i918 , g 


t rooms. 

t i a Fi death was everywhere. 

A o ‘There was a room n comparatively speaking, than the 

l ou rest, and One night two ittle girls, about eight or nine years ee 

| old, were left in it by their parents, whose agony it is impossible yey 

ob io describe when they returned the following morning and found F 

the ihat a shell had burst in the room and killed them. They were K= 
simply torn to pieces, bones, brains and flesh strewn all over, ay 

a and not a step could you take without treading on some portion bes 

tthe of their remains. These were reverently collected together in ba 
a sheet and thrown into the well. God be praised that they were 

itin f put beyond the pale of the Nana’s horrible butcheries! In this 

ue same room Miss Williams died of fever, and also her mother, who 

m had received a splinter from a shell in her face, which carried off 

ition her nose. iyi 

by The swarms of flies were a plague, and the offensive smell ie 

nd from the dead animals unbearable. They mostly prowled near tal 

nen, the well, where they received the shots which constantly rattled f 

ner there, and fragments of their flesh fell in and polluted the water. a 

A The horses were sent adrift, as there was neither shelter nor food i 

| 10 for them. 

led Words cannot describe our wretchedness and misery. Several 

ta families became reckless, and were seized with the insane hope 

z that they would fare better if they left the entrenchment ; and 

is begged General Wheeler’s permission to leave. Disguising them- 

our selves as ayahs (native nurses) and bheesties (water carriers), they 

r ye led out, while a volley of blank cartridges was fired on them 

ig f ‘© Maintain the deception that they were natives. Alas! the 

; aes them nothing, as they were captured and killed. 

* | crush a our hearts bowed down with grief, and our ies aa 

8 to ean we prayed, as mortals never prayed before, we p 

i would us from some side; but it was all hopeless. Nothing 

a! satisfy the Nana’s insatiable thirst for Christian blood. 


5 with glasses, to 
artillery fire. It 
y wounded, and 
rs in a room 
The General 
dvised to keep 
gh Captains 


Watch a ad scouts placed on the pucca barrack 
} as he e enemy’s movements and to guide our 
ae ile i that Lieutenant Wheeler was severel 
a | Teesived attended to by his mother and siste: 
could jy $ 70224 shot which took off his head. 
Within Aen this dreadful shock, and was a 
empl oors, his orders being transmitted throu 
In Bee and Moore. : 
at the R a manner we held out for about three weeks, and were | 
fo us fr St gasp when, on the 25th of June, a message Was bi 
b most o the Nana by Mrs. Henry Jacobi, who was 
Conroe -E us. She was the wife of a watchmak 
unbounded delight to us to see 2 W 
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Ins fy! 
the border, and we invited her p 
not, as the Nana had kept her 


if she did not go back. 


The message she had brought, as I learned later ; y 
on a slip of paper in the handwriting of Azimoola Rh a 
Nana’s secretary, and was addressed ‘To the subject an, i 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.’ It was ie aa He | 
that all those who were in no way connected with the wil 
Lord Dalhousie and were willing to lay down their arms a 
receive a safe passage to Allahabad. Or, in other ron 
were to give up the treasure and guns, and to walk out H k 
stood, and would be provided with forty boats, provisions, an 
an escort to see us safely landed at Allahabad. 

The following particulars concerning Mrs, Henry Jacobi 


kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. R. MacCrea, will prove 
considerable interest : 


to stay; but 


She gai 
children an © said she 


d Would kil i jz 


On the 6th of June, when Sir Hugh Wheeler sent round a notice fx | 
the residents to seek immediate shelter in the entrenched position, Hay 
Jacobi, the watchmaker, his wife and children, preferred seeking elit 
in Oude. They crossed the Ganges by the ‘Bridge of Boats during t al 
night, and entered a tope of trees. In the morning they were daa 
and sent in as prisoners to the Nana on the 7th of June. The m 
had affected Mr. Jacobi, who was carried on a charpoy. On E 
Duncan’s Hotel, where the Nana was residing, Mrs. Jacobi poini 
her husband had succumbed to heat apoplexy. On this jar ni x 
Nana in language strong and forcible, and was then order 
confined in the Sevada Kotee. 


, ri to Sir 
Mr. MacCrea then refers to Sir Hugh ace ee ast 
Henry Lawrence, dated the 24th of June, given above, | 


5 nowt P 
This repulse showed how critically the Nana ras situa cast 
that a British force would shortly attempt the relie ? i 
It was then resolved in Council that the siege me 
that fraud and treachery should be employed where spo ! 
failed. to 

Azimoola Khan, the Free School student, and Secret ad | J 
wrote the letter proposing a safe passage by yah was MIs 
Garrison would capitulate. The messenger sel 
Jacobi, well known to the residents of the Garrison. 

Captain Mowbray Thomson says: Mire og picket 

‘On the twenty-first day of the siege, theta crow’s pie 
ceased for a short time, the look-out man in child at her P 
“There’s a woman coming across!” She had 4 ase 
was so improperly clothed as to be without shoes n 
her over the barrier in a fainting condition. AAR aa 
herself she handed me a letter with this inscrip I 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vitor Wheeler 
to Captain Moore, and he, together with Gener 
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A deliberated over its contents. The whole of the day Mrs. 
Soy bi (not Mrs. Greenway, as erroneously stated) stayed in my picket 
they he time the deliberations were going on. She was eager to return 


A her children, whom her brutal captors had retained as hostages,’ 


rit , 5 
aD, the | Mr. MacCrea continues : : 
of 
a l When this letter was ontis to Mrs. Jacobi she was carefully ie 
a i instructed that, if she returned without the acceptance of the terms, oY 
a of which she was informed, her children would be killed. ae 
Would Mrs. Jacobi was aware of the treachery intended, as the Nana’s Camp ay 
ds, ne was in the Sevada Compound. Captain Mowbray Thomson mentions oe 
83 Te her extreme uneasiness at being detained in the Garrison. E 
IS, anj Though she allowed her feelings as a mother to remain in the ascendant, E 


she ultimately met the same fate as the other prisoners. 

Had Mrs. Jacobi informed Sir Hugh of the capture of Allahabad by 
Neill, and of a force assembling for his relief, as well as the treachery 
intended at the Ghat, the Garrison would to a man have died at their 
post rather than have capitulated. 

The names of Mrs. Henry Jacobi and three children are given in the 
list, kept by the native doctor in charge of the captives, of those killed 
on the 15th of July. 

Captain McRae, in command of an advance party of H.M. 64th 
and Highlanders, was the very first to enter the Slaughter House on 
the morning of the 17th of July. He observed the bodies of two women 
gashed and tied to pillars, and others lying about the room; also a hook 
in the wall which showed that a child had been impaled on it. It was 
unfortunate that the relieving force were entire strangers to the Cawn- 

_ Pore public; hence none of the bodies were recognised. A 

The sketch (sic) plainly shows that special attention had been paid 
to the women tied to the pillars; that when Hosseini Khan entered with 
tio butchers, some of the prisoners were prepared to resist their 
murderers. 

h The writer, an old resident of Cawnpore, knew two such women, and 
ás named those tied to the pillars as: 


Jacobi, 
rove of 


and Mrs. William 


is Pr ee Henry Jacobi, the widow of the watchmaker, į 
ris “nett, the widow of the Dak Agent. nis“ eat 
ee dang women were of middle stature, squarely built, an k king 
thes? A n ghters of gunners of the Bengal Artillery, quite capable or ee 
Sut resistance, and holding their own against any single native. 
ni) | : i Is. 
7 ae MacCrea then gives the following account oa s 4 
{wh ee S death, which, however, I am inclined to cons! eni 


** apocryphal : 


mi Jacobi, standing behind the pillar, started forward and ee 
blow, a assailant, the butcher, whom she felled to the gro oy eee 
Powered a While trying to wrench the sword ont of his jaia, T 
shower; by his comrades and bound to the pillar, where © d who 
been ae curses on her assailants and the Nana. Her chil : 
book on eed to her dress, was seized and impaled ie 

2 he wall before they cut her throat and nearly severed 


EAS MD at Reet, ee 
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V 

THE CAPITULATION 

Mrs. Jacobi spent the whole da 
the deliberations on the message 

conducted. Every soldier in the carr i 

i c > garrison r eng 

of surrendering, knowing well the treacherde Pi at the iig 

Nana. Moreover, the thought of white men =n i 

the blacks were most abhorrent to British prestige p ' 

officers, too, were for fighting to the bitter end, as wea A | 

General Wheeler, who still entertained hopes of hel i y 

Henry Lawrence. me 


The situation was critical in the extreme. On the one side | 
fe : you f 
fee ‘ae eee by death through disease, gun | 
Pee sii ey feo ae > our guns had been considerably | 
acl ea X = rae had they not been, they coll | 
Our ammunition east co elas a ve fade 
a | ming to an end, and our food supply 
ad run out. With starvation staring us in the face, and black | 
despair at our hearts, who could blame the wisdom of the decisi | 
that was at last reluctantly arrived at, in favour of capitulation? | 
The day following—viz. the 26th of June—was a great day i 
us. The flag of truce was hoisted, and the roaring of canno 
having ceased, a weight seemed to have been taken off our heart 
The joy was general, and everybody seemed to have at once for 
gotten their past sufferings. It was such happiness to quit a place 
so fraught with misery for all of us, and haunted with tho gro | 
of the wounded and the dying. Poor deluded fools that we we 
for little did we dream what was still in store for us! att 
The soldiers were singing and dancing, and they tried we 
up a little fun for the children. It was the first time m 
entered the entrenchment that the little ones were alla cos 
liberty, and they soon made up for lost time. A cask wll 
verted into a drum and belaboured with a stick ; one mea i 
a jig, while the others started to dance. The ch yee 
very much broken down and emaciated, yet gathered ts 
dancers and tried to show their appreciation of the an j 
got up for them. We walked about that evening e 
freedom ; no creeping about on all fours, and having 
on our faces every now and then in fear of the shells. 
: We sadly needed clothing, for, as I have oe trencha 
dresses had been torn for bandages. I went into the F 
with a dress made up of frills from the waist at the 
the fashion in those days, but when I left I hed nde i 
the entire skirt haying been torn up to serve be p } 


boxes were used to strengthen the barricade, 224 
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y in the entrench 
she had brought won While 


0 0o 0ga 


eo AR 


J 


upp | 
black | 
cision 


| Who, by h; a, 

Ou eenl his never-failing courtesy an 

i ‘y Ni aS Women, helped us to bear our troubles er 
ry ETK 
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it abou : 3 
j At dawn on the morning of the 27th of June we fell into 


Pier, though no bugle was sounded. Behold us as we then 
appeared, like so many ghosts, tattered, emaciated, and be- 
imed! Many a woman and child whom I had séen enter with 
beautiful and smiling countenances now looked old, haggard, des- 
perate and imbecile. There they stood, shoeless and stockingless, 
and destitute of all the finery so dear to the heart of woman— 
objects fit to make the angels weep! The old—battered and 
bruised, like ships that come into port after being buffeted by 
storms—babbled like children ; others had a vacant stare in their 
eyes, as if they beheld visions of the future. Many a little child 
was raving mad, and it was pitiful to see their singular behaviour. 
Although we had all been driven to most horrible straits, still 
every woman retained her modesty and refinement to the last. 
In this connexion I would say, situated as we were in the en- 
trenchment, it was not possible to observe etiquette and decorum, 
for we had to witness sights that often shocked us. Many a 
night I have been astounded on waking up to find a soldier 
sharing my charpoy (native bed), where the poor fellow had 
thrown himself down in utter weariness ! 
We were getting ready to start when the rebels rushed into 
the entrenchment, terrifying us to death by their rude and insolent 
ehaviour; and from many of us our little bundles, money, and 
Valuables were rudely snatched away. Captain Kempland was 
Severely beaten by some of the cavalry, his musket snatched out 
g his hands; and many other officers were treated in the same 
ee These men would rather have died a hundred deaths than 
ave submitted to such indignities at the hands of the black 
ae but to have resented the insults would have been a 
ere as we were. Captain Moore was the only ee : 
eight no’ PTOOK their insults. Drawing himself up to a a 
ae » and with a manner full of pride and courage, heii ee 
Meers that their triumph would be short-lived, and that every 


an 
cane yet pay dearly for his misdeeds. 


Our ear by his plain speaking, abused him so i roe 


Ts tingle and our blood boil. Others threatened; 


x i 3 7 rie 
his face if he did not observe perfect silence. What a situation 


for i 
ae hero of the garrison, and our hearts ached for this bra 
; d kindness to us 


3) 


aie though I am, every feeling in me 15 
en I recall that scene, and my blood 
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the people of England are so incredulous, hard] 
realise the brutalities we suffered at the hands a hee 


te 


‘Mild Hindoo.’ 


Our hearts now began to quail at the prospect 
rebels had given us.an earnest of what era baton ng 


1 48 fh i b 
We were ț 
hands. O expect 


tef v 
VI 
THE MASSACRE AT THE GHAT 


It was about seven o’clock when we left for t 
mounted, on elephants, like sheep being driven 
shambles \ the rebel army escorting us. The elephant 
provided for our conveyance were not allowed by the 
mahouts (or drivers) to sit down so that we might mount 
comfort. We were therefore obliged to climb up by their tal, 
and you can imagine the brutality of such a proceeding (instigated 
by the Nana), when the wounded and sick had to adopt this ma | / 
of ascent and fell to the ground. This nearly cost my poor motte | 
her life, for, hampered as she was by her enceinte condition, at 
weakened by hunger and privation, the task was a most Hau. 
lean one for her to perform, and she fell heavily. How mut 
better that she had died then and so have ended her suffers 


he Ghas, | fi 
to th | 


to the shore, and the task of getting on board was a 
one. We had to wade knee-deep through the T aik 
pitiful to witness the difficulty of the aged, the 


Ù 

wounded in clambering up the boats’ sides. dge of Jod 
For the benefit of my readers who have no nor do : 
I would here state that the type of boats on esi at one é i L 
embark resembled the English fishing,smack, ald git. À 


an awning of thatch, under which passengers WO 
boat was only large enough to accommodate See tog 
ably, while as many as ten and fifteen were r dispos?! 
owing to the small number of boats placed at ou stop tat” f e 
Under the awning of our boat were seated By e; while ee i 
brothers and two sisters, and an Indian Baers. ani 
deck or forepart were two soldiers, my little nsued, nd | 5 
In the hopeless scramble and confusion that rae mothe ™ 
account of the want of room in our boat, my p° 
veyed to another boat a short distance away: the shore © =a 
While we were endeavouring to embark seria 
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Minn, \ with spectators, who oie: bg on and exulting like so many 
el { demons, 26 they undoubte y Were, over our distressing condition, 

f tgunting and jeering at us for having at last fallen into their 
Sa f bands. The black devils grinned like so many apes, keeping 


up an incessant chatter in their monkey language. 


A i After all had embarked—which took about two hours to accom- $; 
j plish—the word was given to proceed. Instead of the crew tp 
| obeying these orders, a signal was given from the shore and they 
jl leaped into the water and waded to the bank, after having 

Gh | first secreted burning charcoal in the thatch of most of the boats. 

to th Immediately a volley of bullets assailed us, followed by a hail 

phs | of shot and grape which struck the boats. The two soldiers 

tha | seated alongside of me were wounded, and crept into the shelter of 

unt in the awning to escape being made further targets of. In a few 

ir tails, minutes pandemonium reigned. Several of the boats were seen 

tigate to be wrapped in flames, and the sick and wounded were burnt 

smo: | / to death. Some jumped overboard and tried to swim to the 

mother opposite shore, but were picked off by the bullets of the sepoys. 

mal | Others were drowned, while a few jumped into the water and Ty 

Hew: | hid behind their boats to escape the pitiless fire. But the guns 

mi continued their vile work, and grape and musketry were poured gh 

Tin into the last-mentioned people from the opposite bank which 9 

re Wes soon became alive with rebels who had been placed there to fs 

at ele intercept refugees to that shore. A few succeeded in pushing oe 
jets their boats to the further side of the river and were mercilessly 


uphtel slaughtered. 
The cavalry waded into the river with drawn swords and cut 


E : ii those who were still alive, while the infantry boarded the 
t mes to loot. One unfortunate, a Mr. Kirkpatrick, in trying 
Be © ward off the blows from a sabre with his arms, had both 


d } ams chopped off. I saw him about half an hour later lying in the 
Water still alive ! 


T he air resounded with the shrieks of the women and children 
A ia “8onised prayers to God for mercy. The water was red with 
od canno, and the smoke from the heavy fring of the 
mA lay a and muskets and the fire from the burning boats, 
ghe ike dense clouds over and around us. Several pee 


N . 
Eee Mutilated in the presence of their wives, : 
hacked oa children were torn from their mothers’ arms ang 
the ger t Pieces, the mothers being compelled to look on ai 
b ed 8°! Many children were deliberately set fire to m 
to yale the sepoys laughed and cheered, inciting each other — 
i er acts of brutality ! ny 
ù e Poor little sister, the one who had had her leg 
Sh, entrenchment, moaned piteously, crying out th 
Y, don’t leave me!’ A few yards away I sa 


s 
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containing my poor mother slow] 'ni 
the deck. overwhelmed with rie mapa ond T oy 
fate the next moment had in store for rag eae What 
a sledge hammer, and my temples throbbed ad heart be 
I sat, gripping my little sister’s hand, while th a 
hail around me, praying fervently to God for > alg 
second expecting to be in the presence of my Mad 
The sepoys quickly boarded our boat, and a aoe i | 
with me were forcibly taken possession of by one of thea DA 
not being sufficient to satisfy his avarice, he had ‘i : 
to fetch me a blow on the head with his musket Sh i 
I was beckoned to by a sowar who was on his horse A 
side of our boat, the water reaching up to his saddle tam 
sick with fear, but paid no heed, pretending I had m seen ti 
He then levelled his carbine at me, but finding that it bad m 
the effect of frightening me into submission to his Wishes, and ur 
able to approach near enough to the boat, he shouted outo | 
another sepoy who was on the boat to throw me into the walt. 
I was thereupon brutally seized round the waist, and thou | 
I struggled and fought wildly, was quickly overcome and toss 
into the river. 

The cries of my poor little sister, imploring me wildly 100 
leave her, still ring in my ears; and her last look of anguish t 
me preparatory to my undignified exit from the boat has haunt 
me ever since. That was the last I ever saw or heard of m 
family, and I fervently pray God that they died in the ee 
so many others did, and did not participate in the Ga 
Were perpetrated on the one hundred and twenty forlorn ve 
of the Nana’s frenzy three weeks later. 


VII 
I AM TAKEN PRISONER 
I was soon taken to the shore, where I found 4 


bee | 
bariy | 


ear a y eee ee E eee 


ara PA og 


a jen g a OSL OS 


roe ee Or 


noth 


> ou 
lady, whom I recognised as Miss Ulrica Wheeler, E 
daughter of General Wheeler, who had Deen aa been 
a 


to the wa" 


y ey CO DD Ms wm ee A ea OP CK 


I was made to walk alongside of the sowar, ve o time: 
back, and who kept a tight hold of my hand all 

Drenched to the skin, bare-footed and par 
conducted to a subadar’s hut a distance of about 


A 


0 
the Ghat. Here I was given a change of cloth ases 0 : 
consisting of the garments worn by the Bae close!” - 
females, comprising a pyjama, which was eS Fee 


: : ; er Pe 
tight at the ankles and quite loose 10 the upp TE 
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ed on Packet) reaching down to the knees, with long sleeves, likewise 
boriy a fight-itting, and a muslin shawl, termed a doputta, which covered 


eat |, 


ied | the head, shoulders, and body. Disguised in this costume, and 
U thg | ? 


my face tanned from exposure to the hot sun while in the 


fell Ihe trenches, it was easy enough for my captor to move me about from 

d eren | place to place—as he later on did—without exciting comment ; Ps 
| otherwise the sight of an English girl in the train of a Mahom- E 

Th medan would have attracted such attention as would have termin- R 

The | ated both our lives. Rei 

atbaiy In this hut I was kept a close prisoner for what seemed to me be 

y alter an age, though it could not have been more than a couple of 

s along hours. The uncertain fate of my stepfather, brothers and sisters, 

m and my own perilous and deplorable condition sent me wellnigh 

r T mad, and soon brought on a burning fever. Regardless of my 

a sufferings and my exhausted state, I was carried before two 3 

Pe Moulvies (Mahommedan priests), whose names I afterwards i 

aie | learned were Liakut Ali and Ameerun Ali, men well known for an 

ho | their mutinous preaching in Allahabad. The former was a village s 


el schoolmaster when the outbreak at Allahabad took place, and, rh 
i styling himself a prophet, excited the fanaticism of the people. , 
He established himself at Khusrubagh, and proclaimed the 


T motion of the Moghul Empire and the extinction of the 
untel ee . On Neill’s arrival he fled to Cawnpore and joined the 
f BY i Fee when he was placed in charge of the Mahommedan Camp. 
at, 25 a Cawnpore was taken he fled, and some years later was 
s tat a ‘ured at Bombay and sent a prisoner to Allahabad, where he 
itis is tried and sentenced to transportation for life, I being the 
ec al witness against him. The second villain I never came 
toss again, but trust he also met an ignominious end. 

foun ma now occurred the most dramatic episode in my life. ; I 
nent myself in a large tent, which had originally been Govern- 

ous | Property and used as an officers’ mess. It was scantily 


aat a durrie, or Indian carpet, being spread on the floor, 
a = few chairs scattered round; the Moulvies sat with solemn 
ide. ru a Wooden dais, each having a drawn sword by his 
| in gy, [ESY looked for all the world like marble effigies stained 
and aan seated quite motionless, with their eyes cast down, 
Àf not daring to breathe. I was not granted the courtesy 
at but was made to squat on the ground ; and I can only 
Permit of at the sanctify of the Moulvies’ presence would not 
Would h Such gross familiarity as the idea of a seat on a chair 
SR ave volved ! l at 
conveyed i. can you picture the scene, and the frightful insolen 
Was „ < the attitudes of the principal dramatis personae? 
f o J 2 Young, cultured English girl, forcibly gothai 
Ea Seated crouching on the floor, at the foot 


XI 
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on which the Moulvies sat. Behind me stood a 
looking, fanatical Moslems who had assembled to 
tamasha; while towering over me, with a drawn A Ss tk 
hand, was another fanatic who seemed to be Boe 10 his 
Ceremonies. The bright, mid-day sun lighted up ‘he, aster gf | 
the countenances of the actors and audience, some ex ae aj 
sullen indifference, others. of religious frenzy and cnie A 
few of vulgar curiosity at the sight of an English Misses? a 
placed so entirely in their power. eag 
A deadly silence reigned, and the followers of the Prophet 
began the ceremony of my forced “conversion ’ fo their fi 
A ‘blessed’ pomegranate was broken in halves, one section (i 
which the Moulvie-in-chief partook of, while the other was handed. | 
tome to eat. A glass of sherbet was then partially drunk by hin, 
I having to dispose of the remainder. Prayers were then recite) 
in a loud voice, after which a female attendant, taking mety 
the hand, led me out of the tent to an improvised bathing pke, | 
where she undressed and bathed me. This was done in the wy | 
of ‘ purification,’ as previous to it I was, from the religious pini | 
of view, held to be ‘unclean.’ A new suit of clothes of the sm 
type as the previous one was given to me to wear, and after dre 
ing myself I was brought back to the tent, where I was Si 
stand and recite with bowed head a prayer termed the n n 
This ended the ceremony, and my captor took me back to theni 
where I had been lodged. 
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Howrah. 
(Lo be concluded.) 
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being (II) 
Prophet 
r faith Ir may have seemed to readers of the first! article that the case 
tion | was too strongly stated—that the married women of the poor 


hani | have no such keen sense of their legal and social disabilities as 
yy hin, | naturally animates a social investigator accustomed to other 
reciel | conditions. It is quite true that law, religion, custom, and the 
meb | economic system have all combined to compel the wives to accept 
phe, | a position of subordination and dependence. Some, indeed, 
heway | become so cowed and crushed, so lost to all sense of dignity and 
sponi | self-respect that they not only take ill-treatment as a matter of 
esm: | course, but actually resent other women resenting it. ‘The 
‘dr | neighbours have gone on to me something shocking,’ said Mrs. 
ade) | T—, whose battered visage in the police court had procured 
(ult. | three months’ imprisonment for her husband ; ‘ they say none of 
be bu them would have gone up with a face as bad as mine, and had 
him “ put away”? for so long.’ The matrons of the slums were 
a at first genuinely horrified at the suffrage agitation. ‘All this 
falk about the vote is going against God,’ emphatically declared 
pe elderly dame; ‘women were made for men.’ ‘It’s true we 
ae terrible hard time,’ said another, whose life of ‘sacrifice’ 
ao ‘ Satisfy even Miss Violet Markham, ‘but it can’t be right 
s *Salnst the Bible.’ Scripture is sometimes unconsciously 
‘See in the effort to find religious sanction for the tradi- 
gir] E rroi of the wife. ‘He told me last night,’ sobbed a 
istresg °se husband had refused to let her help a nee 
tay fath, that it was in the Testament that I was to fo / 
life, aa and my mother and cleave only to him. Any way on 
to TE ever filled with suffering and injustice, seems maA 
One 9 t W © have no experience of any other. The kar 
~ ithon a cannibal tribes on the Congo told their white = 
por Course e least sign of indignation, that their husbands by: a 
thas ¢ Oi eat them should food become scarce. But the 
| ae o majority of slaves acquiesced in slavery, and E 
ay . 


e less a source of untold evil 
Possess extraordinary powers 
` Nineteenth Century and 
_ €C-0. In Public Domai 2 
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continuous, conscious unhappiness among 
women than one would expect, but their 
stunted and distorted to the irreparable losg 
of the community. 

Consider, for instance, a report on a fami i 
by an official of the Education ‘Deparingt been au mi 
Council. ‘The mother has reached that state of h ee Co 
when she no longer cares what happens; says het a ra 
given her nothing for three weeks. There are ae ma » 
under twelve. Man once had good work but lost i ie 
through drink.’ Or this, from the notes of a chain 7 
school attendance committee : “Delicate, hopla 
woman; child absent because of boots. Father brought i 
4s. 6d. for two weeks. Six children, eldest eleven, youngest fr 
weeks. Officer reports father well-known drinking man. Wik 
has had to work ever since her marriage, though the husu | 
had regular work.’ 

There is a widespread feeling that the nation is not respi 
an equivalent return for the huge sums spent on elementay 
education, but the foundations of character are laid outside te 
school walls, and it is the mother’s attitude towards life whit 
is the prime factor in the moral and spiritual development of ba 
children. As well look for water to run uphill as for the Bal 
to derive right-thinking and right-living citizens from the ® 
spring of broken and ill-used mothers ! mi 

Women of naturally vigorous character, when they i fi 
the hopelessness of their future, sometimes become ama 
credibly brutalised, defiantly repudiating the conventen a ate: 
dictates of a society which has left them defenceless to mers! 
The public-house is their real home, drinking with US" in 
their only pleasure, while sexual morality hardly ©" ish" 
them. From both the crushed and the brutalised ae count 
incalculable to the body politic ; but did the voters 2 
who in the last resort are responsible for the laws, 
deserts, the numbers of each would be increase a of l 
‘Tt needs such a lot of strength,’ said Mrs. a hold uP age woke 
from long observation of life in poor quarters, p vt 
a man who drinks the rent and leaves you to w e f 
who forces you to pawn the children’s boots and J. oblich 
who knocks you about one day and takes you to ; om? ; 
the next, that, were it not for the children, 2 o ap 
hundred could keep herself straight.’ the situatio 

The children, indeed, in some sort save ag 
instances in which they are wilfully neglected 0 re 


are surprisingly few. Unsatisfactory DON" 
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o come, sooner or later, under the notice of the school- 
attendance officers, but one of those working in a large’ London 
district stated recently that not In 6 per cent. of the cases re- 
ferred to him for investigan did he find a lack of love and care. 
for the children’s sake the women go hungry and ragged, bear 
vith blows and insults, remorselessly sacrifice their moral stan- 
dards and their personal health. No more perverse misrepresen- 
tation ever misled the country than the theory so vigorously 
promulgated a few years ago that the high infant mortality 
among the poor was due to the decay of their maternal instincts. 
Since then, the charge has practically collapsed owing to its 
inherent falsity, but the leaders of public opinion so shrink from 
facing the real facts of the lives of the mothers that, as was 
noted last month, they have found a new cry. The position now 
taken is that the women, though well-meaning, are so ignorant 
of the care of infants that health visitors must be appointed and 
schools for mothers opened to instruct them in their duties. 

Could these agencies restore the crushed or the degraded, they 
would doubtless be the most meritorious of institutions, but 
experience shows this is beyond their powers. Society cannot 


certain t 


‘thus easily get rid of the fruits of its own misdoing, and the only 


remedy is to cut off the supply of wrecked lives at the source by 
dealing with the causes that create them. The visitors and the 


aac, average working-class mothers have little to learn. 
€y have their own ways, which, though horrifying no doubt 


S Take, for instance, the figures from the last annual 
North of the Medical Officer of Health for Kensington. In 


Kensing- 


l E 4 skilled attendant told off for its sole service. It has 


er confinement and begins her endless 
~ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Col 
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$ I CENTURY 
cooking, cleaning, mending, and wash; 
the newcomer when she a caltshed oa aan 
family. The home is small, dark i te 
expense the mother must as lone 
herself, but should her milk f 


ondensed milk, ang i 
i bits’ from th 
Ignorance,’ but because 


any sort is so far beyond her resour i 
obtained through stinting the other ee ae : Be 
short, she is unable to secure for her baby a Re i 
a as understood by well-to-do parents. ae 
urthermore, i reme red tha; j l 
E 
g y factors which either do mi 
operate at all or which operate to a much less extent in tt 
case of its richer neighbour. All poverty-stricken areas haves | 
residual population of alcoholics, consumptives, and menil | 
defectives, whose fecundity is great, and whose young chilita 
die in great numbers, thereby swelling the infant death-uted 
their districts. Their fate, however, does not lie at the dort 
the average mother of the poor. We are told, also, that nt 
one-third of all infant deaths is due to ante-natal causes, of mie 
maternal exhaustion is chief, and this factor must necessarily 
far more frequent in those social levels where the women t 
constantly overdriven, underfed, and not seldom ill-treated. ; 
Were it possible to make the proper deduction on these naa 
one may well question whether the balance would zot yy 
against the wealthy portion of the Royal Borough, m ae an f 
hygienic and economic advantages. The Kensington fgur jaces: 
to a certain degree, be paralleled by those from ao 
The difference as regards infant mortality between ones J 
localities like Hampstead and Lewisham and poor ent 4 
Bermondsey and Shoreditch varies from 6 to 7 pe: “eb 
Mr. Rowntree found much the same proportio 
the richer and the poorer parts of York. The + its 
case of Kensington is probably due to the fact ye do the! 
contain a greater intermingling of rich and poo? | 
named districts. It is not easy to say what 7 that 
be drawn from these figures. Are we to conclut poo 
dren of the masses are born so vigorous that they what P 
myriad difficulties of their physical lives? If a per DM, 
of the ery of national degeneration? If, on te ate 
are to gather that the maxims of Harley Bee jer 
being of universal validity, what becomes of p 
the medical profession to dominate human = 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, H 
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atter ip the grave? In pou a cannot understand why the babies 9 
sto, jive, or how they a age their grievous illnesses, and it s 
T a sometimes seems as 1 4 e ie, ers of the people possessed some a 
e H. secret, not known to those whose children are cared for by hire- A 
i ings; whereby they transfer some of their own vitality to the ei 
he iy jnfants in their arms. It is a well-known fact that young children Be 
van, | will often dwindle and pine in hospitals and convalescent homes in (tk 
e fni, spite of the greatest care and the most scientific treatment, and -0 
ah, only begin to recover weight when sent back to the care of their s 
only b mothers. ry 


After the age of two the children frequently begin to fall off. 
Maternal care and skill can no longer neutralise the bad condi- 


tvid | elementary rights of protection for their persons, and the enforce- 
arly è menti of their most important contract, is one of shameless 
nat} Ploitation. Parliament increasingly assumes the right to inter- 


p tions of the homes, and the boys and girls in the elementary 

oral schools compare badly, as regards height, weight, and freedom 

dow | fom physical defects with the children of the upper classes. Tf 

i it be true, however, that the first twelve months of life are the te 
eee supreme test of ‘mothering,’ working women have no cause to 2 
mail | Plush. wi 
child f The attitude of authority towards these unfortunate beings— rsi 
nied the Prime Minister refuses to include them in the category of e 
door 0! people—on whose shoulders the whole economic and social fabric “a 
neat tests, but who, as was shown in the last article, are denied the n 


i fere in the upbringing of the child for the benefit of the future 
geor: citizen, but has not dared to lay the burden on the fathers who 
weg ave political and other means of self-defence. 

goii Among the better-off artisans, as among the income-tax paying 

ag cals posse, where the increased cost of child-nurture springs mainly 
ps a the desire of the parents to give the young the best possible 
out ance in life and is voluntary in its nature, the man undoubtedly 
TA aa his share of the burden; and it has been conveniently 
te he wt in spite of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that 
hn s rule holds good throughout all grades of the community. 
i “pite the general advance in working-class conditions, the 
EA “in on the women of the poorer half of the nation was never so 


Steat as 


i at present. E 
€ was wh if ¢ brought in no money, 
Mother en, if the father bro 
mien untroubled by thoughts of soa L soda, could pa 
Send ze brood in a room shared by other families, and coul 
fom Children out barefoot and in rags, to beg their living 
ally ney Sers-by. Sanitary officers and the schools have 
f liye 1 nd she now exists in a state of being continua’ y 
“mily Gene her means. Poverty is a compara 
“8n live = ae of Ireland without any : 
= TELVA ERED En ERS ea 
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London or in any large town ; 
sary for actual A but B Ee whic 
have been termed by Professor Mar hal aa l 
and to be unable to satisfy these w conventiona 
the lack of more essentially AA oe 
boots, white pinafores for the girls i commodities, 
ing requisites for hou Pn nges of undetlinen aa 
g f ouse and person, sera nen, clean, 
the school parties, death insurances a 1 PS of cheap finery iy 
These things the mother must Re ee ie Sunday dong 
herself to countless humiliations Th all cost, or el eps 
harrying machines. Not only do the n gcro are veri 
depend largely on the appearance of the aa, of the inspecto 
are genuinely devoted to their charses an ane Put the ta 
should be done for them in every =A 4 TH SEON iias the bes 
their business. If a child turns u n i Meo ang 
is ruthlessly called to account. “The 2 z y F oli 
home to-day,’ whimpered Mrs. ape 3 b, ma ea 
little clothing on, but I can’t give (hem oe a Toe 
nee brought me thirty shillings during the last = 
aa eee Sete for my four girls,’ lamented Mr. 
Se ae A aa drinks and illtreats her, “but I wash 
oi ae nee z, doing them after the children have gone to 
oh ay I was so ill I couldn’t stand up to the wat 
ub, and the teacher sent me such a sharp message that ! 
couldn’t help crying.’ i 

It must be remembered that the poor are exceedingly sensi 
to criticism. The power of taking one’s own line and of disregat™ 
ing other people’s opinion comes only with freedom and intent 
dence, and women who have neither suffer keenly under cen 

Your husband mayn’t give you a halfpenny to buy 80% a 
Mrs. S—, bitterly, ‘but if the children go dirty to school f 
you that gets the black looks.’ 

The whole burden of the Education Act falls prê 
the mothers. There is seldom a meeting of any school & 
committee but one or more forlorn-looking wom 
explain that their children’s absence from school is at 0 
boots. They are met with remorseless pressure and vagt wre 
are told they are breaking the law by keeping the @ 
home, and that boots must be procured from sori X 
it is not the wife’s province at all to provide boots: itis 
and the woman would be within her rights in ie e 
bullied. Let the authorities deal with the legal P or he 
but seldom, however, that anyone shows defiance: re £0 
men are kind husbands and fathers, unable to 4 re 
families without unreasonable personal privatlor ai 
stoutly defend them. ‘ My husband only earns © 
claimedooneptiiendnhe gives! Haegil Select baka” 
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t Tta, can’t go about in ragg and not be able to pay his clubs. A man 
itn g must be decent.’ When the case Is one of actual unemployment 
Tatty f the wives are even ‘more indignant at the idea of the fathers 
ting n being harried, declaring emphatically, ‘ They can’t give what they 
Ich ay, haven't got.’ The fact that, as citizens, men are collectively 
» clean, answerable for an ordering of society which results in no one 
er iy | being responsible for the child’s maintenance is hardly, as yet, 
ding, within their grasp. If a woman knows her own husband is doing 
Er his best, she will be no party to persecuting him, preferring to 
eritab bear the brunt herself. Furthermore, even if the man has 
Dectors squandered his money in drink or vice, the wife is none the less 
eacher constrained to shield him. She knows by experience that the 
he best knowledge that the father is able, if he chooses, to provide for 
is mi his family closes the purse of charity, and thus deprives her of 
mother her last resource. Besides, should he be compelled to appear 
0 gir before a magistrate, she knows he will be fined or imprisoned. 
had s If the first, he asks for time to pay, comes home, ‘knocks her 
fate | about’ for allowing him to be summoned, and takes the fine off 
onths. her housekeeping allowance. Tf the second, she is is left penniless 
l Mr: while he is ‘away.’ The whole position is outrageously unjust 
ma and would be allowed to exist in no other relationship of life. 
onei Much would be gained if the wives were no longer permitted to 
wish appear as their husband’s proxies where the children are con- 
hat 1 cerned. The system would then be revised in the light of common 
x sense and first principles, and a distinction drawn between the 
p father who was, for no fault of his-own, unable to provide for 
o He family and one who wasted his strength and his money m 
a self-indulgence. A civilised society could hardly confess itself 
ail mnequal to devising appropriate treatment for each class, but it 
‘it ae much easier to browbeat an isolated and unfriended ae 
ae deal with the root questions of alcoholism and ee T 
jpo eT ae the authorities are not likely to choose the more a pe 
ian aah their victims have the power to insist that the real 1 
at © | The no longer shirked. : 7 fee 
OTE Tieden Tepeats itself with repect Ns ee 
ral! F proba) eee of school children. The nsmg She abel 
aE bu ay 2efiting to some extent by the sartea © tances n 
Nos l of tee in poor neighbourhoods show numerous es ace 
pets P pean for whom the medical treatment ordera ae gaoot 
*eVealeq oe round of visits to the defaulters 2 ika 
doctor. at the commonest reason for not complyins ee 


a orders was the mother’s lack of means. 13 
ace Was typical : ‘ My man gives me 22s., and Thave oy 
O Rg at insurance, and so forth take another 48. m 
Man ee I asked for the free dinners last mon 
ad saig D ly doing three days a week, but 
ý Sc bhaweht domaghtutRuPRangh 
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J 
ought to manage on such a little. If pat b 
what with fares, medicine, and bie Lizzie to the hospi 
I’m gone, it will cost me one- ix Font the oth : 
[m one-and-six. I don’; 18 Thil 
taking money off the food to put it on the medi see the good o 
practice of some care committees to requisition tae isi 
from the wealthier districts of London to ane ae ot 
up’ work, and it is not uncommon to hear such h E 8 
late themselves that they have succeeded in ; eee 
forcing ‘ the parents to do their duty.’ N Bi Bee ue 
the least realise that all they have accomplished ‘s ° i oag 
mother to get spectacles for Jane at the expense of T : E TH 
or the baby’s milk. mee 
It is to pe noted that the prohibition of street trading and the 
limitation of the hours of work of children attending school, both 
highly commendable measures in themselves, have nevertheless 
the vital defect of adding to the burdens and responsibilities of 
the mother, while diminishing her resources. One cannot asset 
that no man has increased his wife’s housekeeping allowance 
ii because of these restrictions, but inquiries so far have failed to 
i reveal him, and the women questioned scoff at the idea of hi 
existence. 
The question arises whence the women derive the means o 
meeting the demands made upon them in the name of thet 
children. Sometimes relations come to the rescue, but in tle 
economic groups which supply most of the cases which come under 
the notice of the various school authorities friends are seldom 
1m a position to render much help. Apart from them the mothers 
resources are of three kinds. 
The first expedient, and the one which involves leas 
or physical damage to herself and her family, is tha 
supplements the weekly income. Nothing shows mote pe han 
ignorance of the characters and life circumstances of the ses 
the repetition of the parrot-cry, ‘ Stop the married womer 
to work in the interests of the race.’ Where nothing ® ril 
much is apt to be assumed. Many would-be leaders K es cay 
reform apparently think that the mother’s aim in life 1 oat 
from the company of her children, and that ie 5 ied it f 
wall her up in her home by artificial restrictions. ae fete i 
those cases where the wife is a confirmed alcohol! 


cy 


o or i8 pe 


intellect, she is far more keenly alive to the inter ol w | 
children than any philanthropist or politician can P iro 
She alone is in a position to decide whether under ez rec j 
stances she serves her offspring best by ministe! A 
their wants, or by augmenting the family incom pi 
nominal right of maintenance for herself and ae j 
transformed into a real one, and it will be found h 
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hs © 
i 
3 While 
lood of 


assion for working ten hours a day in a jam factory for a mere 
pittance 18 & figment of men's Imaginations. When the woman 
highly skilled worker outside interference is still more imperti- 


A a 
18 the a and obnoxious. Everyone with first-hand knowledge can 
leis; tell of scores of homes in which large families have been success- 
loving fully reared and started in life in a way which would have been 
grain. | impossible had they depended on the father’s wages alone. 
or in But this self-respecting method of supplying her needs is not 
nati available for a woman who is sickly, unskilled, or who has two 
ce the or three young children, and such a one is driven back on the 
Shoe plan of stinting herself and the rest of the family of necessaries in 
: order to meet the demands of the authorities for the ailing child, A 
ad the the main shortage falling on herself and fatally undermining her w 
bot health and energies. To some this sceis of little real importance. í 
heless ‘I know it sounds horrible,’ once said an earnest humanitarian je 
sd | to the writer, ‘ but I do believe we should be justified in draining ii 
el the last drop of blood from the mothers, if we could thereby secure 
rare | a better crop of children.’ The point, however, does not arise. oe 
ed : Even supposing the denial to the mother of all personal rights os 
f hs resulted in every child being well washed, clothed and fed, the + 
i moral loss would still outweigh the physical gain. No middle- 
fa class parent would consider his duty to his offspring discharged 
a because their bodies were efficiently cared for. As well try to 
“ir ripen wheat without the aid of the sun as to rear children, worth ’ 
‘a the nation’s having, without the mother’s love and solicitude, and 
bets no broken-down drudge can rise to the opportunities of her high 
pce Even when the woman’s health is not altogether sacrificed 
ror! mate toil and privation render her stupid and nae ee and 
wall e 5 Cee boys and girls, even when well disposed, soon ahs 
ping ae their friends and their pleasures outside the Be 
than sows away of her children, natural though it 18, ee ea 
oils ve edy of many a work-worn mother’s life. I've ies nee 
ont i years for them, early and late,’ said Mrs. W——; E PET 
il E Week’s holiday and hardly ever a day's pleasure ; they ; 
ape t once been short of anything I could get for them, pea 
ao citcle © seem to care about me now.’ The dullness of Ee a ae 
sid? acco paused by the wife’s want of charm and freshness a A 
eble Unts in part for the curious fact that so many men oF © 


sork « s 
fathers Classes about the age of forty deteriorate as husbands and 


ti and tend to give way to gambling and drinking habits 
and Ta but seldom, however, that the wives, much as they pinc 
ey ieee can squeeze out enough for their children s ne 
tive p fore take refuge in their third expedient, utter 
fheir ee z is to the moral well-being of t 
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workers, the members of the care committees 
Babies’ Institute, and the general philanthropi 
more than a match for every precaution against o 
Nor do they spare even their own impoverished 
Neither at the time nor afterwards are t 
children. ‘ She was always a good mother to us,’ saj 
“father often never gave her a shilling for wee 
she always found a bit for us somewhere.’ 

concealing from each almsgiver the existence 
on the miraculous. They know that Miss 

boots to Johnnie if she learns that Mr. 
crown for coals, and that Mrs. C 
Amy away to the seaside if she realises that the Vicar is keeping 
Mary at a convalescent home. Can they, in common justice, te 


» the ladies 
3 f 
€ public, and pe 


sary letter, but later felt he had blundered in so doing. The 


husband had an incurable disease ; the wife, who from the i 
of her wages must have been a respectable and horda i 
woman, earned 14s. 6d.; three dependent children E 
between them 2s., and the parish allowed 2s. and te Rogers 
Total income 18s. 6d. and four loaves for five people. A Jetters 
adds, “I discovered later that Mrs. B—— writes beef ee n0 
to ladies in the West End and that the district visit 
sign of poverty in the home.’ Ja 
N ae ete maintain that Mrs. B—— was fo He 
doing her utmost to keep her sick husband and pee ich the i 
clean and comfortable? She certainly could not m take a07 
task out of 18s. 6d. What else was she to do but ensary 
tage of every possible resource in the way of free oh 
begging appeals, and charitable aids of every kin 
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lie on their shoulders, but on those who have blin 
impossible task. 4 

The advocates of the raising of the school age to fifteen, or 
even to sixteen, are now challenged to state from what source 
they propose to derive the living expenses of the children during 
their additional years of dependence. If they are to be booted, 
fed, and clothed sufficiently well to enable them to profit by the 
longer schooling, at least sixpence a day will be required for each, 
besides something for the extra sleeping accommodation which 
their advancing ages will render necessary. The male parents 
among the workers, on whom an ill-informed public vaguely 
expects that the burden will rest, fall into three main classes, the 
overlappings and subdivisions of which must be neglected here. 
First, men possessed of a margin over and above their necessary 
household and personal expenditure, who co-operate with their 
wives in all that concerns the welfare of the children, and who 
are far keener to give the latter ‘ their chance’ than any Govern- 
ment Department can possibly be. But in such families the 
parents are increasingly keeping their boys and girls at school 
beyond the compulsory age, and laws for them are only an imperti- 
nence and a hindrance. 

The fathers of the second type also possess a margin over and 
above their necessary expenditure, and were they willing to give 
up their evenings at the workmen’s clubs or at the public-houses, 
their transactions in horse-racing, their spells off work, could fully 
discharge their domestic responsibilities. To these men, however, 
the weak legal position of the wife proves an irresistible temptation 
to self-indulgence and selfishness. ‘There are heaps of men in 
this very street,’ said Mrs. W. , ‘ who never give their wives 
More than a pound, even though they are earning two. If the 
Women ask for more they are told that lots have to manage with 
a and that they are lucky to get what they do.’ Such Er 
E ecole are not reckoned as ‘ bad husbands.’ They ere 

Pulated sum regularly and, though careless and indifferen 

© fact that their wives are being worn out in the struggle to 
t n © ends meet, are seldom actively unkind. Accustomed to a 
f Women round them become sickly and dejected creatures, they 
selno personal ibili d their callousness to the physical 
Sufferings of Tesponsibiliby andher Men of this class will 
not of n their wives is often startling. enor allowance 
ateve. Own motion increase the housekeeping They di 
ioe be the compulsory outgoings of the mothers. ee 
en, no. otra penny when the school age was raised to r 
itd q Would they give it were the age raised to twe 
Populatia Consists of men—one-third, we are told, < 


dly set them an 


| eye, 02> but many of whom are not yet marri Bees 


exceeds twenty-five shillings a week and is 


ig 
7s 
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pene eet die 
pound. Now, recent Investigations have conclu y 
it takes over a guinea a week to keep a town {f 
or six persons supplied with the barest necessaries of ji ut 
household, however, spends something on such ie life, Erer; 
trams, beer, tobacco, relishes and insurance ae °S slams 
practically certain to have its weekly aver E 


sively show l } 
amily of ep 


ears ee age reduced by Bie 

1employment of its head during the year. It theref ele 
that unless the income is supplemented by the carnin JAN 
wife or of the children, much less is spent on food cae o the 
than is necessary for moral self-respect or for bra hae 
When there is no extra source of revenue the aon Bel 
budgets obtained by Mrs. Pember Reeves in Lambeth ston 
without making any allowance for irregularity of employment 4 
for the inevitable ‘ extras,’ the sum available per head for ti 
food of mother and children varies from a penny three farthings to 
threepence a day, the latter sum being only reached when ite 
family was very small, or the rent very low. 

The advocates of raising the school age object to wage-eaming 
on the part of either mother or children, and are prepared to 
restrict or abolish both by legislation, and it therefore remains 
for them to state clearly what they propose to do. Do they intend 
to secure a State grant of at least 12l. a year for every chili 
remaining at school after the age of fourteen, or do they intend 
passing a law compelling both the fathers of Class II. whom 
able, and the fathers of Class III. who are not able (and somenmt 
not willing) to fulfil their legal and nominal obligations? No hini 
of any such heroic measures reaches the public ear, and 1b 
to be feared that the would-be reformers are, consciously o! ee 
sciously, once more about to throw the burden and the respons 
bility on the defenceless wives. l 

It is not disputed that the school age should, gndilf 
in many cases, be raised, but women should unite m Oe et 
that the financial side of the matter, in so far as seca 
the homes, should be honestly faced and adequately oe ermin i 

In the case of infants the authorities are equally dt strat 
to hold the mother to her task of making bricks without spit 
The newspapers recently reported a case at Nottingham die 
the coroner, when sitting on the death of a bab 


d, at all event f 


y who ha 


bronchitis while being carried to a doctor's, o 


conduct of the mother bordered on criminality, © is 
had accelerated the child’s demise, and that he hesita eo 
or not she ought to be tried for manslaughter- vyings ei 
the evidence that the husband provided sixteen 8 illings ep 
keep a family of six, but the coroner found no ° o 
for him. Yet it was his default which made it impa 
mother to have the child treated at home. 
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D thy Jt has now been shown that the low legal status of married 
En fiye omen, 28 compared with the mass of male workers, results in 
Bren a vast amount of suffering to the individual or of injury to the 
tanny, State. It has been shown that the wife has no security for her 
sides, maintenance other than what public opinion and the goodwill of 
illness her husband afford ; that she is repeatedly exposed to serious 
allor; physical violence for which she, alone among British subjects, 
of the has practically no redress; that law and administration are con- 
othing  tinually increasing her liabilities and responsibilities while j” 
lency, diminishing her already scanty means of meeting them. It has es 
Week been shown that the depressed condition of the wife and mother i 
v that is one of the main causes of low wages ; of the reckless propagation 2 
ent or of children by men unable or unwilling to support them; of the j 
r the low moral standard of thousands of homes ; of the qualified success 
ngs to attending all efforts of social reform. 44 
n the Are there any counterbalancing considerations? Do even the a 
_ | men of the country profit? It is a commonplace that the worst j 
mm; | evils of slavery are those suffered by the slave-owner, and it is 
ed to undeniable that even an averagely good man is exposed to a severe 
mams moral strain by having always at hand a dependent creature on i 
i whom he can, if he chooses, cast most of his family responsibili- wt 
chil ties, and who is forced to stand between him and the consequences g 
ntend of his incontinence, his intemperance, his extravagance. 
o are Because of the wife’s exploited domestic labour the consumer 
ae does, indeed, obtain some of his goods at an unfairly cheap rate, 
n but this advantage is nullified many times over by the indirect 
yii “xpenses the system entails on him. Dr. Tredgold states that 
in| Ss England possesses an official pauper to every forty-five of the popu- 
on lation, one definitely insane person to every 275 normal, and a vast 
7 a ot the feeble-minded, amounting to at least 200 N ro 
ot "y rejected as physically unfit. Mr. Chiozza Money 


i z e prior to the Old Age Pensions Act, one-fifth of all cee 
i © place in public institutions, such as workhouses, convalescen 


o : 
SEJ hospitals, and lunatic asylums. 


ran -än obyi es icipated. It will be 
pib : Vious criticism may here be anticipated. ee 

: a | lea a out that, in spite of the alleged ie a be PS 

i 2 umerable E i anage to lea gnifi 7 

m happy liy ree ee He question fairly arises 


Why a CS as wives and mothers, and th men 
Tight a Same laws should work havoc in other a 2i 
of the è said in explanation. Among the better organise classes 
Way à Community the man’s social standing is involved 
co a Which he maintains his home; the wife is m 
Other -Cation with her own relatives, Bee an. 


“tong atment of her would be pow 


Very poor this family support i 
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the woman, and this is probably the reasor 
less common in the villages than in the 
casts a lurid light on apparently satisfactor 
that the zeal reason why the wives refuse to emigrate, eyen | 
such a step would be.of immense economic advanta ko 
families, is that they do not dare to trust thenia ae 
husbands away from the protectión of their own ie, ee 
no one whose memory goes back thirty years can HAGA 
struck by the enormous improvement in the practical positi ; 
middle-class wives which has synchronised with the fa 
of many careers to fairly-educated women. This hag mee 
practicable a far more careful selection of mate than is possible for 
those whose choice often lies between an unsatisfactory hushu! 
and the workhouse. As long as there are multitudes of Women 
just on the starvation line, so long will it continue to be tn: 
that the worst of men can always find a wife, and this factis: 
powerful eugenic reason for providing industrial opportunities fe | 
female workers. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that in the upper class 
of society the courts do, in fact, recognise and enforce the woman’ 
claim to a provision in accordance with her husband’s means, 1 
that a sufficiency of pecuniary resources does much in itself to 
render unions tolerable which would be unmitigatedly wre 
lived out in the close contact necessitated by two rooms and iwert 
shillings a week. FA | 
It is freely and fully acknowledged, however, that a 
reason why married life in England, taken as a whole, ag m 
because Englishmen, taken as a whole, are a kindly a out, è 
loving race; that they have, as Matthew Arnold pointed M 
strong sense of ‘conduct,’ and that their feeling © ong Ù 
extends into their domestic relationships. Byer bia 
lowest, few men take anything like full advantage © 
position. red a 8 
These facts, however, though they have pes 
degree of civilisation possible, do not justify-the A ots 0 
which should confirm and strengthen the best inst” ore 


: | l 
1 why marital cruelty 
large towns, T 


y marriages 5 ai Oltey 
Ner 


will is undeveloped, who are, in short, below t 
of the age, and in all relationships of 
infinite pains is taken to guard the community 1 
It is on their account, indeed, that the 
its machinery exists. The wife, however, 
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ely stands, for een. ve t, onsi this protective influence and is 
It th delivered over to the basic principles of anarchy. 
dison, A vague consciousness that the alarming contrast between the 
nw | unexampled prosperity of the country and its threatened racial 
to the degeneracy 18 somehow connected with the condition of the ik 
to the married women has resulted 12 a crop oi schemes and proposals f? 
Ah as futile as they are well meaning—veritable pills to cure earth- ic 
i tob quakes. Municipalities issue leaflets of good advice and appoint re 
sition i health visitors; charitable ladies support babies’ institutes and “ 
nigy f arrange for the supply of a few hot dinners to newly-made r 
endere] mothers. Advanced reformers demand free supplies of milk to 
sible fr every home in which a birth has taken place, or even the payment 
nusban! of small money grants. Others are insisting that the married 
women woman shall be prohibited from earning, though they refrain from 
betw | suggesting any alternative method by which she and her children 
act isi can be fed and clothed, if her husband fails to support her. 
ities {or Many base their hopes on the teaching of infant hygiene and 
| of the cutting out of baby clothes in the elementary schools, 
classes magnificently disregardful of the facts of infant mortality as stated ey 
comin’ above. Others stake their faith on the medical inspection of pt 
ns, aul school children, and, without a qualm, hound mothers whose own ik 
tself to bodies are literally dropping to pieces into spending hours and Pi 
retchel hardly-spared pence in taking a child to the hospital for a decayed 
twenii tooth or a swollen tonsil. As always when the refusal of justice 
| has produced its inevitable crop of weeds, the English public shows 
he re itself self-sacrificingly anxious to come to the rescue with doles 
pp? und palliatives. 
| th Sullragists at least will not believe the case can be met 
outs? us. That all this suffering, misery, and wrong has grown 
r p “P, unnoticed, under the rule of men the vast majority of whom 


g “i | F Sood husbands and devoted fathers, and who, certainly, 
leg ol Set out to make the lives of women bitter, is but 

the o0re Proof of the truth of Mr. Lyttelton’s words in 
at ° House of Commons in January last: ‘ You cannot entrust 


' 0, À : 
ee a dass to the uncontrolled guardianship of another, and you 


i a govern wisely without knowledge.’ But under the party 
af leq Am there is no inducement for politicians to acquire know- 
oa whe, concerning those who stand outside the Constitution, and 
‘a fo ha ue therefore unable either to support those who champion 
wi | a the Se, or to punish those who neglect their interests. This, 


ary man, is the real significance of the vote. To 
a Position of married women wall not n =e 
“ption, 2 Hoary legal maxims and mediaeval theologica 
; Purely may have to go, but it is imperative that the a 
or me electorate to secure any improvement in the 
Von, See of the mother-worker at all commens 
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improvement in the general condition of i | 7 
frankly recognised and sclenowiedeeal oS workers Shout \ 

Not that the bestowal of the vote will work 3 
miracle or immediately render all ameliorative ag tiun f 
sary. Nations, like individuals, must reap eo Une, f 
of their past negligences and ignorances, A pA 3 
year a sorry crop of spoiled lives will still PoS 
commonwealth. 

Multitudes of working-class wives are so 
late, so accustomed to methods of governm 
they are concerned, are methods of despotism, that enfranchis. | 
ment, come when it may, will come too late. It has been pain 
to witness the abject humility with which they haye sab | 
to the Insurance Act, which has deprived thousands of the lite | 
weekly jobs, so insignificant as viewed from the green bent 
of Westminster but which made just the difference between x. | 
vency and insolvency to the women. ‘They showed no mm | 
anger or rebellion than if their means of living had been inte | 
fered with by a thunderbolt or an earthquake. The crying ned | 
of the moment is for leaders able to gain their confidence, wh | 
will help them to realise that the largest portion of their troubles 
arises not from any ‘ Act of God,’ but from the stupidity of Ea- 
liaments. They need to be roused to the truth of Mr. C 
Chapman’s words, based on his long experience as a policet 

E pe silva S Dio ho absent 
magistrate: ‘I have no hesitation in saying that the i 
of the woman’s point of view is the root cause of the in 
and injustice of the laws I have to administer, and an | 
natural differences men are incapable of supplying the ee ok ; 
It would be premature to dogmatise on any remedy owe t 
of remedies, for the indefensible condition of the Wy | 
mothers. They themselves are the natural gua 
life and the only safe judges of the ultimate effect Re 
posed measure on their homes, their dearest an the wom i | 
interest. There is reason to think, however, t : gemord | ; 


sequen | 
any a |y 
WOO to th 
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would demand, first of all, if they thought that oo ‘| 
theirs would have the slightest weight, that then an l 
tenance, in return for their services as T Ag h 5 


theoretic and moral. i 
_ The term ‘maintenance’ must therefore 
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bal, nt not to be viewed as revolutionary. It would simply level 

oug he condition of all wives to that already attained by the great 
T | r y through the force of public opinion and of private 
Unni, | section. But the gain to that 25 per cent. of the female 
Ney, pulation who, as Professor Karl Pearson tells us, produce 50 


er cent. of the births, would be incalculable, The mere fact 
that his wife and children had enforceable pecuniary rights would 
be a moral education to many men. The wife’s sense of re- 
sponsibility would also be quickened. Too many now take refuge 
in fatalism when confronted with the yearly baby for whom 
its legal parent will never dream of providing an extra shilling. 
Had she a remedy and refused to use it, she also would be answer- 
able for the unprovided-for life. 

The question at once arises, ‘ What is to happen if the hus- 
band fails to supply the money or its equivalent?’ The working 
women best known to the writer make little of the practical 
difficulty, saying : “A wife knows within a year or two whether 
aman is going to support her; if he can’t, or if he won’t, she 
should be allowed to leave him. As long as she had only one 
or two children she could struggle along and work at what 
she did before marriage.’ Tho definition of maintenance would 
indeed be as ineffective as the present supposed safeguards of the 
wife, were she not given the power of withdrawal from co- 
habitation, The women consulted trouble little regarding the 
question of divorce as against legal separation, probably because 


| painful 
mitted 
he litil 
benches 
een si- 
10 more 
n inter 
ng need 
ve, Wh 
roubles 
of Par- 

~ Cei 
e-C0U 
a sent? 


r i ae opinion in mean streets has small condemnation for a 
eth ae woman who goes to another man and lives faithfully 
al f but Ps: The Judgment of the masses is based, not on theories, 
ae an is a observation of the facts of life around them, and 
amli | nom e ttle difference between such homes and others more 
yer | Ty a constituted. | 


“breaking emised, of course, that any proposal facilitating the 
À infventia “up of the home’ will appear to many responsible and 
 tesisteg a People subversive of the social order, and to be 
cive to th e uttermost. But is the present system as con- 
e a8 the © interests of religion, public morality, and of family 
follow; ondon Diocesan Conference thinks? Consider the 
hich Ress taken at random from the writer’s notebooks, to 
ET Y Poor-law officer, or experienced school manage 
(ay CEI scores of parallels : i 
Ports h wee sickly, anaemic, worn out; attendance o 
ag a Send has ill-treated her ever since marriage 
; yon oS had to work to feed herself and ¢ 1 
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morning; her last is only eleven months ; a] 
cup of tea till Mrs. A—— took pity on he 
no good at all.’ 

In sober truth, to compel women ; . 
to live with their Wee and to cont ae ie 
into the world doomed from birth to cold a a 
is sheer barbarity. Sa: 
s The English public thrilled with h 

ulgarian babies bayoneted by Turkish ier 
of their mothers, but the mee in its of, Ce a 
= ; i at cities sufi 
no less from outraged and insulted maternity. ‘I’ve lost ‘ 
beautiful children in two years,’ sobbed Mrs. G—— p 
havo been as truly murdered as if their father had shot the 
‘I've put up with his ill-treatment of myself for sixteen yet 
declared Mrs. S——, ‘but when I see the way his habits Ai 
ruining the girls’ constitutions I feel as if I could kill him.’ 

It is evident, however, something more would be Necessity 
than merely enabling the wife to take the children and go. Tk | 
man could not thus be allowed to escape all responsibility fo 
the lives he had brought into the world. The mother woii 
discharge her share of the liability by her personal care of the 
children; the father should be obliged to provide them wi 
the necessaries of life. The enforcement of this duty, hover 
must be laid on the community which, for its own sake, 18 bow 
to see that its future citizens are duly nurtured, and not, ei 
present, on the helpless wife. Were the mother, ip 4 
proper safeguards and precautions, allowed to draw on the i 
authority for the requisite sum, leaving it to recover ne a 
father in any way it thought fit, the ratepayers would Rie 
that some way should be found of forcing defaulting ane 
fulfil their legal obligations. The practical certainty ° ‘te 
would in itself prove a powerful deterrent ; slight ee show? 
at present is, the worst men fear the off-chance ° ee 
up in the court,’ and will make spasmodic efforts to 

Many, however, who might possibly bring i violen 
approve of the release of the wife where there 1$ pay pestë f 
or when the man’s failure to maintain is wilful, se | 
in cases where it is not wilful. But justice 
these cases also the wife should have the oF 
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a mate who had fallen into merely temporary 


some possible path of moral salvation must 
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l 
e like one which the writer has watched for years. The 
neither smokes nor drinks, earns his dinners and 
shillings a week. This sum he passes over almost 
intact tO his wife, but accepts no further responsibility for dis 
‘amily, saying : As long as they all share and share alike they’ve 
o call to grumble.’ He has, however, never seen any reason 
Bi, the family should not have its yearly increase. There are 
now nine children, all of whom have to be fed, booted, sent to 
school decently clad, out of the eight shillings left after rent and 
insurance are paid. The strain on the mother has more than once 
nearly driven her to suicide. ‘They all come round me clamour- 
ing like young sharks,’ she exclaimed one day, ‘and I hayen’t a 
farthing for anything.’ Being of an exceptionally strong char- 
acter, the woman struggled desperately for years, fed the children 
on rolled oats and lentils, and on a diet devoid of fats and sugar 
kept them in good physical condition. ‘I never have but two 
loaves of bread a week,’ she said, ‘ and I daren’t spend more than 
apenny a day on gas and a pennyworth of matches has to last me 
two months.’ She was personally very energetic, and when she 
could manage to get a day’s work charred, as one of her em- 
Ployers expressed it, ‘more like a demon than a human being.’ 
But her health broke down again and again, and, finally, her 
morale. She is now an incorrigible begging-letter writer, a liar, 
anda thief. But on whom does the responsibility for her moral 
and spiritual ruin rest? 
as will be said that under every system hard cases occur, and 
the aN » in order to secure the stability of its institutions, 
make ae ity of marriage, and the progress of the race, must 
sufferin its mind to put up with tragic instances of individual 
instances Setting aside the consideration that these particular 
efor te ge numerous enough to render largely abortive every 
real feat Mprove social conditions, let us try to see what are the 
high. S, Conscious and unconscious, which lie behind these 
: a unding phrases. 
dissolved pebtehend that if the State allowed marriages to be 
Teact on ae certain definite additional causes, the fact would 
= saying a and render them less secure. This seems 
ion wil k at because a boiler without water bursts, its explo- 
e fact th ee another, duly supplied, to burst in sympathy. F 
Ut put i a man can be evicted for non-payment of rent does ee: 
l Others pees tenant in fear of ejection. pe 
ivoro ead the increase in the number of separations or — 


jp ca 
husband 
eighteen 


S 


eC 
Children. ae husbands who did not maintain them 
Areg ero are always people who think th 


Partie TAA È 
s from complaining is much the 
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abolish their grievances. te | 
‘| hidden within the walls a ae the present syster "| 
tf and injustic i omes & Vast a tet 
J e, but it does not prey na lOO of mt g 
ie affected, or society as a whole fro = either the india Í 
ii Many also would dread the dt ieee in un i 
| would probably ensue were men aaa the birth-rate te 
support of their families. The fact race responsible fori 
the total annual deaths take place und Paa preen thini q | 
allay such apprehensions. The natio er tho ago of fifteen shoni f 
births were the children who are ee One p hae en 
life. Others, again, point out that as Sond se chai 
for the society of his wife and childr a ae is the be 
baigtisimorality is not the ne Ni This is probably ine, 
children also have souls. ; MY at stake ii 
Should, however, th i FY 
responsible for the A ca ee 
to an English public accustomed to see the bad na ee 
wife, there are, of course, other possible die B 
which something can be said and all f hea ope ae 
cism. Considerations of s | ie hie ha wate 
Bs tice space, however, forbid a detaili , 
&: A wife could be given a right to draw part of her husbands ff 
ages direct from his employer in cases where his neglect i | 
maintain had been proved. The State could endow motherhoot, 
or undertake the entire cost of all children up to the a" | 
fifteen, or it could extend the principle of the minimum i + 
over the whole field of industry, at the same time ginie 
the wife a legal claim on a certain proportion of her husbant 
income. Or French precedents could be adapted and exten” | 
From information supplied to the Bugenic Society by Monse 
Michel Huber, statistician to the Statistique Générale of Le i 
we learn that the city of Paris gives to all its workmen © : 
less than a specified amount and being the fathers oe wË 
four children, fifty francs per annum after the fo 


Sa under thirteen; the Crédit Lyonnais gives ten francs oi 
Tis for the second child, fifteen for the third and Cs 
er & 2 


s ss : ‘The Department of the Seine gives fifty francs P 
____ workmen who have four children on their hands. 
a The question is primarily one for men © 
a sly keep all the best-paid industries in thet ‘i 
‘press plea that it falls on them to 8 rtt 
n. Whether they choose to nig 
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Pi shall not perish from want and privation, and that her 
A indispensable services as home-maker, and therefore as 
ow 


ire-builder, shall no longer go unrecognised and unrequited. 
em With regard to the second great grievance of the married 
women of the poor—their liability to personal ill-usage—a word 
must be said. In the first place, with the improvement in the 
status of the wives which would come from the knowledge that 
they, like all other workers, could enforce the fulfilment of their 
contracts, much careless and contemptuous ill-treatment would 
cease. A blow or a kick often signifies little more than that the 
man is in a bad temper, and as his wife is more sensitive than 
a cat or dog, he prefers to vent his feelings on her rather than 
on them. ‘ When he’s drunk he breaks up the home, when 
he’s sober he breaks up me,’ said Mrs. T——, grimly. Now, 
to the signatories of the Minority Report of the Divorce Com- 
mission it seems a less evil to leave women exposed to a con- 
siderable degree of personal violence than to risk the danger of 
divorce suits being promoted by ‘collusion’ on trumped-up 
charges of cruelty. They say—and to the disgrace of the rulers 
of the country, say truly—that a blow to the wife is not the 
unforgivable insult in some circles that it is in others. Would 
the Archbishop of York and his fellow-signatories, however, be 
willing that dock labourers, for instance, should be afforded no 
practicable redress for blows and kicks from their employers, 
Provided that these did not actually endanger life or limb? They 
nee indignantly repudiate such a suggestion, and declare that 
pe cder the worker liable to physical violence from his em- 
a would be fatal to the dignity of his manhood, and would 
a eae free labourer to the condition of a serf. But to live 
eee of bodily ill-treatment is quite as derogatory to the self- 
a: T a woman as to that of a man, and the feminist agita- 
i does ` ; last few years will indeed fall far short of fruition if 
i F a in establishing this elementary trath. 

ive aes ‘on can with safety permit any portion of itself to 
eaten preetading conditions, lest the gangrene spread and 
ado e life of the whole. Until this problem of the status 
faced a $ gens of the married woman of the people be honestly 
nor the eee not all the proposals of the Eugenics Congress, 
“Ul avail to S of philanthropists, nor the labours of Parliament — 
arrest social decay. 


l 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


‘ EHE-crime of. the poor is their poverty.’ i | 
has always been a large ay of w am i 
called upon to subscribe to a complementary dogma: The, a 
of the wealthy is their wealth.’ ht a 
ealthy is their wealth.’ For years past the platforms | 
Hyde Park have re-echoed the cry that the first step towards te | 
amelioration of the lot of the poor must be the impoverishment 
of the rich. The superior person may deem the commonplas 
of Socialist oratory unworthy of serious attention. For myom | 
part I have always questioned the wisdom of this attitude, and | 
few, I think, will be prepared to maintain it when one of the | 
commonplaces is adopted as the text of a discussion in thi 
Review ; least of all, when the preacher is the Rey. §. A. Bamet, f 
Canon of Westminster. Canon Barnett has earned the right t 
discuss such problems by many years of devoted labour in tle | 
service of the poor of East London. His mere word caries the BS 
weight of long experience. No proposition endorsed by hime! | 
be carelessly regarded or lightly dismissed. Tf, therefor” f 
venture to subject to criticism the main thesis of his comm | 
bution to the February number of this Review,” it will, 1 A 
be understood that such criticism is offered with unfeignel wer i 
dence, and mainly out of regard for the high authority E ; 
writer and for the deference naturally conceded to his opi he ob 
‘If,’ says Canon Barnett, ‘the poor are to become reel A 
rich must become poorer.’ This notion is, as We pate a | 
no means peculiar to Canon Barnett; but the point "stimt 
anxious to emphasise is that it has captured the ima k ' 

= Cortain sections of society to an extent which mi 
l SS credited by those who have not shared the opportuni ; 
= present writer. At the root of much of the preva" ai f 

: di to be found the idea, sometimes only half tomy y 

= always articulate, that the wealth of the relatively 
j r the poverty of the many. 
he position thus bluntly. 


Diced ana apaa aae Chonnal end eano oy 


I 


Js it true that, as a matter of historical fact, the wealth of 
wealthy is the root-cause of the poverty of the poor? 
E existing ‘capitalistic’ system, against which so many 
7 hard things are said, is not much more than one hundred years » 
oid, and it is during that same period that “modern * England, — 
with its peculiar problems social and economic—has come into 
being. Who has not been captivated by the idyllic pictures of 
the prae-capitalistic era which Socialist writers are wont to draw : 
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a thee | the picture of the stout English yeoman, hopelessly conserva- 

Te no tive in his agricultural methods, possessing neither enterprise, 

e.crime nor capital, nor scientific knowledge, but giving to the smiling 

ormsof | countryside an aspect of contentment, if not of opulence; of 

rds the manufacturing industry carried on mainly on the self-sufficing 

shment | system—for use rather than for profit and exchange: master, 

nplacss journeyman, and apprentice working happily, side by side, at 

ny own the loom or in the forge, united by bonds of genuine human F 
leal | affection, living the same life, absorbed in the same interests? 5 
f tho The picture is in many respects undeniably attractive. But to 

n this those who paint it and to those who gaze rapturously upon it, 

arnet, I venture to suggest one or two considerations. That there is 

ght? f another side to all idyllic pictures goes without saying; but it is 

z r | x to the point to recall the fact that pictures just as idyllic 

le i 


| Just as regretful were painted of the fifteenth century by 
mea a reformers who witnessed the social dislocation and economic 
at ce Incidental to the agrarian revolution of the sixteenth. 
re ve of the writings of Sir Thomas More, Bishop Latimer, 
of oe Hales (if he be indeed the author of the Discourse 

ommonweal of England) may be commended to the 


| Pessimists of to-day, and to all in any age who are disposed 


Fai 
Ks 
ey 


jons: t : : 

a | fee thie immediate past in contrast to the confusion of 

0, HY | S - Periods of rapid economic transition, such as the 

I» | Meomforter ne and the nineteenth, are always apt to seem 
cf fre able to contemporaries. There is another point too 


4 u . 

i tuy car eored. The England of the idyllic eighteenth cen- 
; London of = Population less numerous than that of the Greater X) 
With enm O-day. If England had been content to take rank 

bave avoi E or Sweden or Holland she might undoubte 
many of the problems by which she is now per 
itho, prestige of a world-empire is not a thing 
out price. The “capitalistic ’ era has synchro: 
vellous development of rce a 
but also with the expansion o 
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J 
If Canon Barnett’s argument is historically ‘ = 

to be ablé to show that the poor have actual] fe 
during the last century. Can he do so? Tt in im 


x years (1907-18) there-hag- 


n Ee ogy ; EN 
(; e f 


been-a 


a rapid_readjustment na 
from this relatively reen M 
all the wise Warning of thy | 
present Prime Minister. ‘Less than a year ago Mr. Asquith, i 
receiving a deputation from the Associated Chambers of Con. 


merce, emphasised the danger of short-sighted generalisations, 


ince 1911 there fa | 


People [he said] do not always extend their view quite far engh 
backwards or forwards. If you go back, say to the year 1881, you will fr! | 
that there has been a very substantial diminution in the prices of food ant | 
drink. The figure for that year was no less than 139 (as compared with 
the index number: of 100, taking the year 1900 as a basis), while there bi 
been a very substantial increase of wages, for the figure for that year fi 
` wages was 84.7, as compared with 100.3 last year (1911) .. : If you at 
looking at the experience of a generation, therefore, you will find tht 
there has been a diminution in the cost of the necessaries of life and awt 
substantial increase in the rate of wages. 


; inder 
Mr. Asquith was, of course, quoting from the table Yan 
numbers, familjar to economic students. The eo TA 
figures when examined in detail is even greater than 


gested by the Prime Minister. 


i 
il 
i 


Food and 


| 
Year | Food and | Wages Year Drink l 
l ETa E eee ae be | 
1880 . a 141.8 83.2 IOG a oo i 
IBST mg: 139.5 84.7 1897 . > À 
1882 . . 142.1 85.8 1898. 
TBS Bikes 141.2 85.8 1899 . 
1884. 124.9 85.0 1900 . 
188 . 116.5 83.6 1901 
1886 . . 110.9 82.8 1902 A 
MEINA emer 107.8 83.0 1903 | 
1888 . : 111.9 84.7 1904 i 
1889 . é 111.3 87.5 1905 
| 1890 . . 109.5 90.2 1906 ; 
I ieem a =e O 91.5 1907 
1892 e 110.9 90.0 1908 . 
1893 . .| 109.7 90.1 || 1909 
1894 a 102.9 89.4 ; 
1895 


Ta f 
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int made by the Prime Minister is not, however, as 
\. The po owever, 
as I am aware, seriously disputed. The researches of scientific 
ians, like Sir Robert Giffen and Professor A. L. Bowley,’ 
W have established beyond cavil or dispute the fact that during 
N the ‘capitalistic ’. era the lot of the wage-earning classes has 


far 


Barnett will respect, does not dissent from this conclusion. 
‘Between the increase in money-wages and the-increase in the 
purchasing-power of money, there can be no question that the 
actual position of the wage-earner has considerably improved in 
the last forty years.’ * 

It is, however, superfluous to elaborate a point which is not 
open to contradiction. But apart from the ratio between wages 
and prices, the condition of the poor has been substantially 
ameliorated by legislative and administrative effort : shorter hours 
of labour due to a long series of Factory Acts; healthier and safer 
conditions; compulsory compensation for accidents; insurance 


Y recent 
8 of the f 
uith, in 
of Con. 
ations, 


T eng 
will fl f 
food and} 
Ted witi 
there bas 
year fot 
f you ar 


find ibi against sickness, and, in some cases, against unemployment ; a 
dawr f et provision for old age; gratuitous education for the chil- 
en; the 


» the provision of public parks, museums, picture-galleries, 
Public libraries, and so forth. All these things, and many more, f 
a added enormously to the amenities of working-class exist- 
ae us most of them have been provided at the expense of the 

"mer classes of the community. But not all. The charge 


f inde 
a of the | 


* 
a F a rule, upon the Imperial Exchequer—in some cases 
i Pea local rates. And this suggests a consideration too 


Upon t y ignored. Few things can be more certainly relied 
audieno. evoke the enthusiastic plaudits of a certain class of 
Doperts than to hold up to execration the owners of urban house 


t is quite true that rent does form an increasing item 


th : 
È ' intg e2 diture of the working classes. Rent is frequently 
di ‘table burden ’ also upon the lower middle class. The — 


“ten z - 
he cm between the position of the two classes is this. In 
| | Rates » ee Working-men, ‘rent’ almost invariably includes 
entra the rise is due, generally speaking, not to th 


d greed of the urban landlord, but to the multiplyin 
e Municipal rate-collector. The improved hygie 


Meniti a towns, and the provision of public utiliti 


nance ; Bowley, Wages i 


4 = 
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NO question + 
: ming that their Optimi k : 
clusions find an accurate reflex in the actual con an 


among the working classes as a whole. ditions of te | 

These facts are undeniable. If, then, it is true that de. 
the last hundred years the poor have become richer hate a8 
‘rich,’ during the same period, become poorer? Te sot 
affectation to assume any doubt as to the answer to this cies 


and we may, therefore, pass on to consider the same proble 
from another standpoint. 


II 


If Canon Barnett’s thesis derives attenuated support fron 
industrial history, does it fare better at the hands of economi 
theory? What is, in truth, the assumption upon which it ress! | 

‘If the poor are to become richer, the rich must bem 
poorer.’ The assertion seems to savour of economic ideas anal 
gous to that of the old wages-fund doctrine, a doctrine whit 
as originally stated, is now discarded by economic teachers n 
derided by the more progressive of their disciples. The ie 
the wages fund rested upon the notion that all wages We i 
out of a fixed and inelastic lump of capital. Cone 7 
the wages of one set of labourers were increased it was 
to be at the expense of another set. ee 

Nothing did more to induce the economic thee | 
consider their position than the successful levee rgixties * 
trade-union movement during the ’fifties and ary il | 
the last century. Following the famous aana 
who had been a foremost advocate of the wages- e 
the economists plunged into a perfect orgy ° o hard th? ff 
Whether the abandoned doctrine deserved 5 tion which va 
said of it during the next few years is 4 baat A, O ing 

releva s 


+. aroumen 
whether Canon Barnett is content to base pi m the 93 


wealth of the world a fixed, inelastic, and imm 
If in the distribution of that wealth certain © 
Hat other classes go short? Are we at this fae prod 
called upon to revert to the Ricardian ee, So lon 
‘wages ` must necessarily vary in inverse T8 ; 


$ - ; ce, in ti 
* Mill’s recantation appeared, in the first 1 eae rinte 

of Thornton’s book on Labour, and was subsequent 
tions and Discussions, vol. iv. 5 
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Jus | f 1918 
wn | 1948 Mill perceived Si ee doctrine demanded some 
Dore. modification in termino ogy 1 no in substance. Since Mill 8 day 
Ur is ay the whole theory of Profits has undergone profound modifica- 
tht z f jon, and modern economists have brought their theory into line 
stie A ith the facts disclosed by commercial experience. ‘Profits ’— 
8 of k the earnings of business management and the remuneration for 
“| enterprise and risk—are no longer confounded with ‘ Interest,’ 
it diris J) the fixed remuneration of mere capital ; ‘ profits ' are no longer 
have ths regarded as & deduction from wages nor as an addition to prices. 
vould t When wages rise, said Ricardo, profits fall; and vice versa. Is 
estog: there any economist, or any man of business, who would now 
probs | subscribe to this dictum? There are, of course, particular indus- 
tries of a non-productive character, in regard to which the 
Ricardian theory still holds. An increase of wages to the servants 
of a railway company, whose charges are limited by law, may 
art fron mean a diminution of profits for the shareholders. Even in this 
conom | case such a result will not necessarily ensue; higher wages may 
itest! | lead to more efficient service, or increased expenditure in one 
become direction may be neutralised by economies in others. Still less 
s anal must it ensue in a directly productive industry where the 
ie Bee can be made to pay both for ‘high wages’ and ‘high 
ers an profits.’ 
reo’ | | Not that incre 
are pall If th 
nil, Ë empl 
; bour etw 
ib 


ased profits necessarily involve enhanced prices. 
ere is no essential antagonism between the interests of 
yer and employed, so there is no irreconcilable conflict 
een producer and consumer. Both propositions may be 
Tought to the test of experience. 
Tot EE are, I imagine, few readers of this Review who will 
cme the accuracy of the following illustration. Two 
Productio are working side by side. They are engaged in the 
same as a the distribution of the same commodity for the 
Price. Te - The commodity is sold by both firms at the same 
Tate of wa; © Capital of each concern is identical in amount ; the 
in bot Ses paid, the conditions under which labour is employed 
identica] cases dictated by trade-union regulations—are also 
a dividen q Fe A pays a dividend of 15 per cent., concern B s 
Yariation a 3 per cent. The divergence is due not to any 
Nt 3 xed charges for rent or interest; nor to variation 
alely to a aeration of labour, nor to difference in price, but 
the e S management in the one. case, and the lack,of it 
ment. Tt may even be the case that the conditions of 
Tf this ae better in the more prosperous concern. 
Xperience ee and I appeal confidently both to theory 
e ° confirm the accuracy of my analy 
Me ticher ee Barnett’s contention that ‘if 


€ rich mu ee Ne 
CC-0. In Pubic Hast DESARRO fiecon, 
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te 
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statement nobody will quarrel : 
by an increased national income has under the 
has been shown in the booming trade of recen 
the rich have become richer.’ Does Canon Barnett 
the poor have therefore and simultaneously becom 

If this is not the intended inference, what is + 
to which the argument leads? I+ is, in truth, rat 
avoid the suspicion that it is nothing more tha 
reiteration of the incitement to confiscatory legis] 
tion with which we are painfully familiar in 
quarters. 


Increase of Production f 
present la om 


Ont Jay, 
t years ma 


Mean; 


III 


As to the efficacy of such legislation and taxation a word mr 
be said. No one doubts that it is possible, by the employment 
of such methods, to make the rich poorer. Unquestionably yu 
can diminish both the income and the accumulated wealth ¢ 
the classes which are relatively rich. But the really importa: | 
question—for all serious-minded inquirers—is whether t | 
employment of these weapons will diminish the poverty or it 
crease the prosperity of the relatively poor. If not, the who 
movement would seem to assume a somewhat sinister asptt 
It would seem to be inspired less by benevolence for the hare | 
nots than by spite against the ‘haves.’ I do not for an sua 
suggest that such is the motive of the highly placed cae 
who countenance and“ encourage this movement. Ther ae 
forbids the idea. I am concerned not with the moe a 
with the results of their teaching. Have they e a 
considered either the ethical or the economical ral ee 
likely to accrue from the persistent propagation of ae rity? 
as those to which Canon Barnett lends his high ae ot 
the ethical aspect of the question, it may be mor my doubt j 
a layman to keep silence. But to those who ee headeda® | 
still more to those who are convinced of my Wt ji 


modest volume lately given to the world.’ T 
I revert. 


_ hit very hard the professional man, the pansies ivo iad 
all, in fact, who are not directly engaged in p” nt the pro 
but it will demand much ingenuity to preys purden ° 
however wealthy, from passing on the increas” M, j 

Q The Church and the Age, Longmans, Green and Cons - ped 
pp. 22-23. => y : fe 
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tion to the consumers, anid among those consumers the majority, 
af course, are the poor. There Is another point worth considera- 
jon. 0 long as taxation 1s Imposed with a single eye to the 
vollection of revenue it will, generally speaking, be paid, if not 
cheerfully, at least honestly. Once let it be understood, however, 
ihat the motive behind it is vindictive, and evasion will be 
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ilong i 
lams j 
Cani thy 
gest thes | 
rer) 

nelas 


cul | regarded as legitimate, if not positively praiseworthy. Chan- 
elabori: cellors of the Exchequer, like other people, must ‘ play the game.’ 
nd tits If they depart from the unwritten rules, they must not be sur- 
pons prised if other people try to evade those which are written. And 


evasion is much easier for the very rich, handling capital which 
is extraordinarily mobile, than for the middie classes. So far 
there has been no serious revolt against the burden of taxation 


aa on the part of the wealthy classes as a whole. Of course there 
bly has been grumbling, and no doubt, in isolated cases, means have 
ealth d been taken to counteract the effect of imposts which are regarded 


as excessive and unfair. But the spirit of revolt has not spread 


widely. Is the danger of such a revolt entirely illusory and 
Temote? 


aportan: | 
her the | 
y ori A 5 ; 4 ; 

part, however, from any question of revolt or evasion, it 


e whol 2 
api passes the wit of man to devise a system of taxation the effects 
je hare: of which can be so circumscribed as to fall exclusively oie the 


ae payers of the tax. ‘The burden of taxation,’ as Lord 
Morley of Blackburn once said, ‘however spread, however dis- 
ae last falls heaviest upon the shoulders of the industrial 
ee S y. The warning words of such an authority cannot be 

ssy regarded. Without, however, entering upon a dis- 


cussi ; ‘ > : 
aa n of the precise point raised by Lord Morley’s words, this 
ch will be general 


instant 
asiastic 


cirine impost į ly admitted: the incidence of any given 
y? ra RA calculations of the utmost nicety, and the result 
eet ft Precise le best, uncertain. In the case of indirect taxation the 
dou really incidence is a matter of notorious uncertainty. It is not 
edo first si a ch more certain in the case of direct taxation. At ae 
0 ow duties pi It seems tolerably obvious that an income tax or death TE 


levieq. A 3 actually paid by the persons upon whom they are 
Suppose B oser examination dispels the initial simplicity. 
'S levi oa example, that a property tax of 2s. 6d. in the pound 
Afford, it is an Income of 50001. a year. Such an income can well 
of 6957 a Said, to pay tribute to the Government to the extent 

ssion ig Year. Be it so. But the essential point under d 
- Poor S : Will such taxation ameliorate the condition of th 
a little furt answer that question we must pursue 
her. The demand of the State for 62 


ER 
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capital ; or out of accumulated savings, i.e, act 
any one of these deductions or subtractio 
injury to those who live by labour? Fionn a made 
= labour ’ the least objectionable alternative w me 
fiscal demand by a deduction from current ae be to meat 
taxpayer were living ‘up to his income’ the Penditure, Y t 
would be païd for by a curtailment of expenditi AA taxatin 
In this case little if any harm would ensue ie D n larrie; 
of labour-engaged in the production of aani na aa 
out of employment; but the State would have i et 
eee s much mo 
spend as the individual had less, and the net result a 
the employment of labour would be nil. If, indeed ‘al 
WOKS to invest its tax-revenue in productive undertaking i 
result of the process would, in the case supposed, be a net gi 
to labour. But such a result would be, in the last A 
\ , Hey 
improbable. Government expenditure is very rarely * productie’ 
in the economic sense. The ordinary effect of taxation isto wit | 
draw money from productive and apply it to unproducti j 
purposes. ‘ When the State takes from the earnings of the on: | 
munity money which it needs for national purposes, hover 
vital, it withdraws that money from the healthy fructificatiod! 
Industry, it diminishes the consuming and productive energies tt 
the people, and it rests with the State to prove at every monti 
that the employment of the money which it raises conduces t2? 
greater commercial profit than if it had been left to pint 
persons to use, or else that the money is needed for m 
which have to be justified on grounds of necessity quie Ta l 
from economic ones.’ ‘The quotation is from an address by “a 
Winston Churchill,’ and it would be difficult to put a: 
more clearly or more concisely. f the Stal 
I have thus far assumed that the fiscal demands 0 e 
are met by a deduction from current expenditure: 
on the other hand, be met by inroads upon savings, 
actual. It requires no demonstration to Prove i more dell 
the effect upon labour-employment would be stl fe yeast 
able, though there are politicians who would ae hen 
the matter with indifference. ‘My proposals xe80 rd U)) 
into this—that the rich should have less to i have i 
squander on riotous living, whilst the poor SHV Sige’ M 
wherewith to purchase the common necessaries about Bur 
words form the conclusion of an article 02 ‘ratio 
from the pen of Mr. Keir Hardie.’ With bis PSP patie 
‘poor may have more to spend’ everyone WI Jl a ed, ? 
eminently desirable end is to be attained, te 1 
iver? 


: i To the Financial Reform Association at 
x f * Popular Financial Booklets, viii. p- 14. z 
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deduction from the ` hoards ’ of the wealthy, or from the amount 
A nandered upon riotous living. Whether the money is derived 
ae the one source or the other would seem to Mr. Hardie to be 
, matter of indifference. And yet, as we have seen, the dis- 
tinction is one of vital importance to the wage-carning class. 
Deduct the money destined for the poor- from the amount 
‘squandered upon riotous living,’ and you will do no permanent 
harm to anybody. You may, indeed, inflict some inconvenience, 
or even hardship, upon the producers and purveyors of luxuries, 
and upon those who, in their several ways, minister to the riotous 
livers; but the hardship may be temporary, while the advantages 
may be enduring. If, on the contrary, you deduct it from the 
‘hoards of the wealthy,’ the result will be very different. 
‘Hoarding’ is a word of ugly and ill-omened connotation. It 
conjures up a vision of some wicked medieval baron piling up 
ill-gotten booty in the strong room of his ancestral castle, or of 
a modern miser hugging his bags of gold. And yet I take it to 
be nothing else than a synonym for commonplace capital. 

My proposals [says Mr. Hardie with refreshing ingenuousness] would 
not tax savings or in any way penalise thrift. They would, however, 
Prevent the accumulation of very large fortunes. . . . A person of average 
intelligence does not require to be a Socialist to understand that if a 
usproportionate share of the wealth which is yearly produced by the 
industry of the nation is allowed to accumulate in the hands of families 


t 7 3 : 
£ A far beyond their capacity to spend, trade must suffer to that 


a be thought that I owe an apology to the readers of 

SAEN for quoting a sentence so transparently fallacious. 
ordinari no apology, for I believe that these words are extra- 
peculiar 7 representative of a confusion of thought which is not 
Would ao ae Hardie and his immediate associates. How he 
time eee to avoid the taxation of ‘savings,’ and at the same 
it to him ieee and dissipate the ‘ hoarding ’ of the rich, I leave 

ave rate explain. But I invite attention to the words which 
Lot that of ased. What is the idea connoted by them? Is it 
TOCESS fro wealth withdrawn by some malignant and mysterious 
‘bey m circulation’? If families ‘accumulate’ wealth 


ond thei ag: 
Dut it ae capacity to spend,’ they must, we are to assume, 
tice: 4...» 0 an old stocking! But I do Mr. Hardie an injus- 


‘ Socal another alternative; they may put it out to — 

a eo says Mr. Hardie, ‘is dependent upon t 
2 eee and when large sums are ye 

oan os ne national income and put out to usury eit! 

Ple cri i » Just to that extent is the spending p 

ion of Pp ed.’ There would be somet. etic 
hought revealed by such 7 
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employed by one who is sufficie 

skill to formulate a cut and dried Cobo e vot tis 
significance of such sentiments lies not in ae 

are enunciated by Mr. Hardie, but that they e ia that į i 
as economic gospel by hundreds of thousands o 
citizens. One point may be gladly conceded he a tl 
We should all prefer to see ten thousand x ut Hat 
possession of 10007. of capital than one man in i eni i 
10,000,000]. But the essential point, in the morad 
community, is that whether in the hands of one indie T 
ten thousand, it should exist as ‘capital’ or ‘hoard’ st e 
expended as revenue. This is a truth which is unfortunatel T 
from many people besides Mr. Hardie. It is fortuna 
ingenuousness allows him to reveal a fallacy which lurks UnsIs- 
pected in many more elaborate and sophisticated argument: 
This brings us back to Canon Barnett. j 


IV 


Canon Barnett’s article raises an issue even wider than thie 
which I have, thus far, discussed. ‘Poverty,’ in his view, È 
at the root of our present discontent, not the poverty which th 
Poor Law and Charity are to relieve, but the poverty of the sr! 
mass of the workers.’ Is he right? 

The existence of ‘poverty’ cannot be denied. The tem 
itself is a relative one, but it is an undeniable and deplorable ke 
that a considerable section of the population—not ‘the dy 
mass of the workers ’—live habitually on the border line of i 
sistence. No one doubts that it would be an immens E 
ethical, political, and economic, if this section could be | 


` ald 

manently lifted well above that line. Incidental i 
te] 

i 


statistics it is assumed that the economic unit 15 zh the 
wage-earner. Anyone who is personally familiar We a 
ditions of life among the wage-earners knows that 1 at is po 
of England the real economic unit is the family. stile pas 
particularly the case in the great districts wie s 
factures form the staple industry. At the gagi 4 
Session, Mr. Snowden greatly impressed the Hous 
by pointing out that ‘even in the greatest © 
industries, the cotton trade, where trade unionism ame eat 
tradition, 21 per cent. of the adult men 
less than 1l. a week, and 48 per cent. of th 
for full time less than 25s. per week. fa 
singularly infelicitous as urged in SUPP T acqui” 


A o z 
legal minimum wage. For everyone W20 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar y 
z neš 
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ashire knows that there is not, in the whole world, a more 
ae organised industry than the Lancashire cotton trade, that 
high Pe i are profits cut more fine, and that nowhere is the” 
m A of the individual æ less accurate index to the income of 
Fete omic unit. But this is an incidental point. 
Eoo Barnett argues that poverty is the root cause of dis- 
content, and that poverty is due to unsatisfactory legislation. 
‘Law’ (he writes), ‘ which has determined the lines which the 
present distribution of the national income follows, might deter- 
mine others which would make the poor richer and the rich 
poorer.’ Does he really suppose that the existing distribution 
of the national income depends upon the enactments of the Legis- 
lature? If so, what are the laws to which he more particularly 
refers? It is true that the law recognises, within certain limits, 
the right of testamentary disposition and the right of 
inheritance. Is it seriously suggested that these laws are 
responsible for wealth on the one side and poverty on the other? 
Has he never heard of the Lancashire aphorism : ‘ Clogs to clogs 
nthe | ìm three generations’? And it is not only in Lancashire 
ew, è | that a fool and his money are soon parted. ‘Clogs to clogs’ 
chite f M™plies more than this. It means that there is no caste system 
eget | m trade. Of course the inheritor of capital gets ‘some 


advantage in the race ; but he is frequently handicapped in other 
je term directions. It would surprise a great many people to learn how 
ble fac ee of the successful men of business have started at the 


o great citom, still more, how many of their grandchildren or great- , 
of sl A children sink again to the same level. There is still in 
p gam ale a career open to talent, if not absolute equality of oppor- 
; Nity, What Canon B tt be aiming at is a furth 
e E arnett seems to be aiming at is a further 
increase ; o e right of inheritance—or, in plain words, an 
faken a im the ‘death’ duties. Such duties have doubtless 
impertinent manent place in our financial system, but it is not 
Os eo to ask how the manual workers are to be benefited 
mmuni ormation of capital into revenue? All classes of the 
pits). > e vitally interested in the abundance of cheap 
f bow TAs of all the classes who live by manual labour. But 
ue? capital be cheapened by treating large lumps of it as 
Consistent] e revenue derived from the death duties were 
Pothing t s e Pplied to the extinction of debt, there would be : 
mulated cant’ against them on economic grounds. To treat- ža 
F k tancia] a Pital as Income can only lead, in the long run, 
Lg ciateq aes Sion, if not disaster. The value of capital haad Ei 
g fifteen ve e extent of something like 25 per cent. in the _ 
Wo gate ap TS) and that in spite of a rapid increase in 
“Usgesteq H Many explanations of this appreciatio: he 
; ` “8s sufficient account been taken of the gradu 
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but continuous attrition of ca 
taxation ? 

I have ventured to question the a 
assertion that ‘the great mass of + 
condition of poverty. But poverty is a i Og in 
that it is as difficult to PE as to A e m and Tatry 
were it proved, however, I should neverthelec Aiea Bia 
of the argument which is founded upon it. Isit p tet 
it is ‘the poverty of the great multitude of <a yt | 
which is the chief source of the present discontent ain ‘the 
who hold that it is I venture to submit the following - a 
; Is it not the case that discontent is most AOA 
in the best-paid occupations, and among workers ai 

admittedly well above the poverty-line? I do not, of com 
suggest that during the last few years ‘unrest’ has been tt 
fined to these classes. The phenomenon has been well-nigh 
universal in the ranks of ‘labour.’ But no one who has a | 
intimate knowledge of those ranks can doubt that the disconte! | 
has been and is most deep-rooted among the comparativ 
well-to-do : the miner, the railway-worker, and the highly sill 
artisan. 

How is this to be explained? Not so much, I beliere, ii 
poverty, as by a sense of incongruity between the indusiil 
status of the manual worker on the one hand, and, on the lt i 
his political status and intellectual outlook. Thanks to #8 
„provision of educational facilities, the intellectual horizon e j 
manual worker has been, to an amazing extent, widene io 
the last thirty years. Politically, also, he has atta m ae 
full stature of manhood. Industrially, however, he 18 a jii 
authority, bound to take his orders from men who are val bi 
equals, and in educational attainment not mai 7 l 
superiors. Between the ordinary ‘ private” in eae i 
labour and his immediate superior, the non-con pie | 
officer—the over-looker or foreman, there exists a yey the f 
of friction. Nor is the fault all on one Sie jine be 
enfranchised citizen the sense of industrial disc? su | 
increasingly irksome, while the foreman finds e 
increasingly ‘awkward,’ suspicious, and sensitiv’ o 
manual worker has another complaint against r cases 
not merely harsh and overbearing, but m p orker s 
incompetent. When that is the case, t 
economic position jeopardised by causes overi to avert D 


pital by contemporary a 
( 

ccuracy of Canon f 
he workers’ arg inant 


_of control. It is partly this sense of impotence ” te 
disaster which has given strength to the See 
no doubt primarily concer” sondar T 
FA BORER : 
ð EE z à 
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ly ‘ 
i esire to obtain industrial control: to get rid of the ‘boss’ ; 


dethods r l 


, 


d 3 z $ À 
; the manager or entrepreneur his nominee instead of 


i ake coe 
em r. The Syndicalist sees no reason why labour should not 


Bares, | his maste f ae 7 

sine are hire ‘ directors,’ Just as at present directors hire labour. 
d hA = Xor, indeed, is there any reason. If the Syndicalist will go a 
i i fy further and hire not only brains but land and capital as 


well, he may make as many experiments as he chooses, and most 
people will, with all sincerity, wish him success. 
The meaning and aim of Syndicalism I have, however, 


the for, 
O 847 thy 


| 
hike recently discussed in some detail in the pages of this Review.” 
estion: My immediate purpose is a different one. It is to express a very 
le tod | serious doubt as to the accuracy of Canon Barnett’s diagnosis 
whom | of the social diseases of our day, and still more seriously to 
fom, | question the efficacy of the remedy which he prescribes. That 
eeno | the poverty of certain sections of the labouring population is one 
wella | of the contributory causes of the prevailing unrest I do not for 
has T | amoment deny ; but I submit that to describe ‘ the great multi- 
iscontt | tude of the working people as steeped in poverty’ is a palpable 
arati | © °88ggeration ; that conditions in this respect are not deteriorating 
ly sale but improving, though less rapidly than one could wish; that it 
's not the wealth of the wealthy which can be held responsible 
lew, | ‘or poverty; and, finally, that of all possible prescriptions for 
ndustil | the extinction of poverty the most preposterous and the least 
he other, efficacious is an attack upon accumulated wealth. It would be 
g to the Recation to deny that the spoliator may get some fun out of 
n of te he fruits of plunder ; but his merriment will be shortlived. The 
q dune a 18 not one which can be frequently repeated, still less can 
d tot fh eve indefinitely. Is it worth while to play it at all? 
jl wi 4 such more : is it wise or right for-men in authority to incite to 
P ] Profitless and ephemeral amusement? 
a J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


| “Syndicalism and Socialism,’ November 1912. 
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AN ITALIAN BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
SHAKESPEARE'S DAY 4 


THE social conventions of Italy i " a 
century are naturally a subj Bet of araa a ae 
spearian students, when it is remembered that no cial z 
man of the upper classes at that time was looked oes a 
educated or properly equipped for life without navi 
year at least in the southern peninsula. Elizabetta (il 
generally is so full of allusions to the prevailing custom of ait 
“tee ee to italy that it is unnecessary to quote even extrat 
m Eng ish writers of that period for the purpose of demr 
strating the fact. Many of Shakespeare’s dramatic charles 
ae as we all know, Italians; and in quite a goodly number 0 
is plays the scene is actually laid in Italy—tfacts that have kd 
some of his commentators to maintain that he must himself i 
visited that country, though there is no record of his hav 
done so. Had such of his commentators as take this vie isa 
Eare that there was in existence in Shakespeare's WJ a 
admirable English version of one of the best treatises 0” : i 
etiquette that was ever penned, they would possibly weve ee | 
easier to believe that he acquired any Italian atmosphere tin i 
is to be met with in his dramas from this very yolun ae | 
assume that its acquisition must have been the result 4 opi l 
“personal observation when a traveller in Italy. 5 h | 
of this more reasonable view would, I think, have be 7 
facilitated had they known that the volume in questem pet f 
with which Shakespeare has in many instants mee 
sive and unmistakable familiarity.“ 0.03 conser | 
= The short title of the book I refer to is The Civile stl Í 
of M. Steven Guazzo, written first in Italian and ro { 
out of French by George Pettie. Black Letter, - "5 
It was originally published in Italian at Brescié ee: 
- in 1579, rendered into French in two distinct eE i 
forest and by G. Chappuys ; and turned almost tly pore 
into English. In its English form it was evident) 
ka 


1 See ‘A Forgotten Volume in Shakespeare's Library 
The DERE ARB IDAS Ger Adena EBE awar 
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the start, for another Pe was issued in 1586. Since then it 
has never been TEPNA . i ; 

Yet The Civile Conversation was by no means the only work 
of its kind then available for English readers interested in the 
gocial life of Italy in the late sixteenth century. Not to mention 
many others, there were two extremely well-known works of 
a more or less similar character in circulation at the time—Sir 
Thomas Hoby’s Courtyer, translated from Count Baldassar 
Castiglione’s Il Libro del Cortegiano, 1561; and Robert Peterson’s 
version of Il Galateo, an Italian work of Della Casa, Bishop of 
Benevento, published in 1576. 

The Book of the Courtier has long been considered the most 
important work of its kind known in Shakespeare’s day or before 
it. Roger Ascham praised it; and tells us that the work 
‘advisedly read and diligently followed but one year at home 
in England, would do a young gentleman more good . . . than 
three years’ travel abroad spent in Italy.’ Florio too has a word of 
commendation for it; Dr. Johnson says it is the best book that 
ever was written upon good breeding; while, as will be seen 
later on, Guazzo himself allows it a pre-eminence of an unrivalled 
kind, though in a restricted field. 

Making an immediate conquest of Europe, it ran into very 
many editions ; but for all its popularity in England Shakespeare 
oe have let it go by almost unnoticed. Professor Sir Walter 
nee \, In his admirable introduction to the ‘ Tudor Trans- 
a edition, suggests that the advice of Polonius to his son 
ticular] me points very close to the teaching of Castiglione, par- 
me in the matter of dress; and that portions of Shake- 
iain es of music recall to some extent what is to be found 
that, as work. These echoes are, however, so very faint 

Many ie almost alone, little reliance can be put upon them. 
fully floss er similar works of an earlier date will be found 
exhaustive Fe quoted from by William M. Rossetti in his very 

oks, S extremely interesting treatise on Italian Courtesy 
Society 2 Be ed in the transactions of the Early English Text 
as a Startin a though he goes back to the thirteenth century es 
Yetsion of ae ae he comes to a stop with Robert Peterson’s 
he shows ae alateo, published in 1576. Incidentally, however, ioe 
3S arbiter ae ow Italy came to occupy her commanding position 
: early ee amongst the nations of Europe from quite 


1913 


Civilisati = ae Sie: 
Vilisation—or ‘civility,’ as it might here be mo 


seta aids Ages ; and I should not be surprised to learn 
of life and niceties of method, the Italy of 
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century, as traceable in her Courtesy-book Me ; 
France or Germany of the fourteenth or t 
so progressively on. 


8, was quite on TA 
he England of the ilten R \ 
7 One extreme rarity of the first edition of Petti n 
onversation may perhaps account for its lack of poo Oe 
writers I have mentioned. Be this as it may notice by thy 
Rossetti nor Professor Raleigh has a word to ga n me wh 
of Guazzo’s work; and yet it was just the ae r Content 
than any of the others then procurable, was likel A mo 
Shakespeare, being at once distinguishable from its meee : 
rival The Courtyer of Sir Thomas Hoby, in that it del 
society of every rank; while Hoby’s volume has to do a 
with the manners and practices of much higher social circles wl 
is quite unlike Peterson’s Galateo, which contains, in the main, 
Sa for those only who had no pretensions to any mamas 
at all. 
Pettie’s book is besides full of quiet and delightful humourd 
an everyday kind. The failings of the people, and not the artifc 1 
ality of the court, are the main subjects of its deftly veiled sate; | 
and all its teaching is conveyed in so insidious and so pleasants 
way that even the veriest offender against the canons of good le 
haviour would in all probability conclude that he himself was i 
last person who was intended to be admonished. The first elit 
of 1581 was quickly used up, for it was followed in 1586 by a seus 
issue containing an additional fourth book, which, though isle 
by George Pettie, was published as translated by Le 
Young. This fourth book, which on the title-page 18 ere | 
‘ the report of a banquet,’ comes much nearer to Ia ae | 
. than any of the three other books, dealing as it does al : i a 
with court society. Probably for this reason Shaken it | 
pay much attention to it. I have found but one passtor | 
from which he may have borrowed : at 
That pittifull misfortune, that on a time befell to vo Ta j 
greatlio troubled to see her selfe soft and melted ro it colt 


brickes and tiles to be hardened and baked in the pat a 
hot furnace, where it was melted to nothing in the ena: 


rae 3 scale 
It is just possible that the dramatist was thinking 
when he makes Hamlet say : 


f these wa | : 


pellious hell, 
Re ron’s pones, 


If thou canst mutine in a mat 
3 wax, 


To flaming youth let virtue be as 

And melt in her own fire.—III. Y- 

A f S 3 carr. 3 

If it be so, the words ‘her own fire” would ags i 
force, meaning the fire of her own selectio™ 
referred: toy ma yee en ce 4 
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Twit g, | Of Guazzo himself, the author of the original, it is unnecessary 
ch more than that he moved largely in court circles at 
was a well-known patron of literature, and was the 
’s Ca, | founder of the Academy De’ Mustrati at Saluzzo, in north-western 
e by h italy. His work, which takes the form of a dialogue, purports 
ther X to be the gathering together of discourses which passed between 
cont, his younger brother, Roberto Guazzo, and Master Anniball 
ch, moe Magnocavelli, a famous physician of Saluzzo. Like other works 
ippeal iy of a conversational form, it was no doubt modelled on the 
e famos Dialogues of Plato. Infinitely more curious, however, is the 
als wih Dantesque method adopted in this and other Courtesy Books, 
) mainly of illustrating and settling the society practices of their own 
reles and time by reference to examples of right or wrong behaviour derived 
he main, from early Athenian history and the Augustan age of Rome; 
manners Plato, Aristotle, and Cato being constantly cited in support of 
such matters as a Church doctrine of the day, or to emphasise the 
mono impropriety of a gentleman’s kissing his wife in the presence of 
artif | their daughter. 
d satie: f On reading the book as a whole one is struck by the amazing, 
easant a and at times humorous, ‘perception on the part of the speakers 
good be of the foibles, the littleness, the arrogance, the banality, the vanity, 
was tle the boredom, the vulgarity, and the pretentiousness of society, 
t edition on the one side; and, on the other, by the commendations ex- 
a secott Pressed of social charm, tact, generosity, honesty, and such other 
h begu qualities with which social unpleasantnesses are best combated, 
nolomer and if Possible amended. 
ribed p a 1s no less surprising, when we have perused the full con- 
jourtyet on of the volume, to find that Italian society in the late sixteenth 
a Gene as seen through the observant spectacles of Stefano 
ua j à ee differed not only very little from all we know of Eliza- 
pe T ways and manners, but; strange though it may seem 
“ied ce ae still less, where its weak side is put before us, 
ab Pate ioi ‘i we look down on in the society with which we 
a }  tstance ded in England of the present time. We find, for 
a j conversation weet the first offenders against the rules of civil 
eal and set sae according to Guazzo’s code, those who ‘to bewtifie 
cl F200 dete t their speach ’ make use of ‘blasphemous othes ` 
that 9 3 Swearings.” It is comforting, however, to find 
rile aren are included ‘in the number of the intollerable’; 
Bac cae and tellers of secrets are condemned in Dante- 
h TMtonguea an deserving of having their tongues pulled out. 
Teang enco iters,’ too, are pilloried as persons not to be by 
ins 8ed—those ‘out of whose tongues proceed ce 


Cenik any to say mu 
his time, 


ane Owever, for all that, sufficiently ‘ts 
appreciate a well-delivered ‘left-hand 
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who has been wrongly provoked, and tells ug with ev; 
ciation of 4n answer which was made to the Em evident ape | 
‘who, meeting by chance with a stranger wig Angy, j 
very much in favour, asked him if his mother had ae iy | 
at Rome, insinuating thereby in flouting manner ee bie | 
be his father’s bastarde sonne. But the stranger a i Mgt 
no less boldly then merily, my mother was nero th Svrered iy 
“ father hath.’ ere, bat | 
‘Mockers and flouters’ then come in for general castigati 
Flatterers of every kind are no less spared, though ae 
speakers is of opinion that ‘the world is made up of flatter, 
and at this day it is more in fashion than picked bears andor 
ruffes,’ and so may have its uses. 4 
Another example of deviation from a perhaps too rigid moray 
in this line, relating as it does to lovers, may or may not bet 
the point even to-day : 


Nf, 
tat | 


There remaineth nowe no more but the last example of lovers, who, 1 
am content to confesse unto you, are indeede no better than flatterers. Fo 
a greater man then my selfe confesseth as much, writing, that if tht | 
beloved bee flat nosed, they tearme her amiable: if hauked, they call er 
Princely: if shee be browne, they count her manly: if white, heavenly l 
But this is not to bee marvelled at, seeing lovers are both lawless al 
witlesse, and that in their heartes as our Poet saith: 


The senses beare the sway, and reason is subdued. 


Taken, however, in an all-round way, flattery is a practice thats | 
strongly condemned, Anniball concluding : 


And therefore it is written, That it is better to bee be ; 
friende, then kissed of his enimie, to wit, a flatterer: ap 
‘clusion, to commende that ixt one which is evill, is the deede of & 
and a very kinde of treason. And therefore the Emper 
worthie commendation, who hearing a certaine shameless hen BE 
him God, up with his fist, and gave him a boxe on the p wha 
saide, ‘ Why doest thou strike mee Emperour?’ Hee answeret, 
thou bite mee flatterer?’ 


ten of o 


i iped—the il 

Another class of social offenders is well ge to Tou 
being one which probably would have appeai® 
and other Shakespearian characters. i 
: other 

Annib. I thinke wee may couple with these, some ir witt 
fellowes, who offend, not by ignorance, but sharpen Comentat 
provoke others, who upon every worde will make & 


: j : 1 say: oi 
in waite to take others in a trippe in that they eS of je 
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i ' J 
k appre. tho table for their dinner. The young gentleman (forsooth) to shewe 
AGEN upon 4, would needes undertake to proove that there were VII, for that 
bled bin lus iT is contained in the number of foure, and IIIJ and IIJ make VII. 
time bie | a father to avoyd strife, tooke the IIIJ egges, saying: I wil eate these, 
he mig and take you ye other IIJ. 
a bin Yet another kind of person, also classed with the objection- 
+ DOE iy able, is he who is given to what we would now call “tall tales ’— 
tivat and it is curious that the example adduced by Guazzo is one 
gation, derived from the sporting world, which is still to-day the most 
te fertile source of stories of this sort. 
7, i 
nd ry Guaz. There are divers which thinke to get the name of pleasant con- 
a cited fellowes, by telling some monstrous strange tale, to make the hearers 
mh merie, or cause them to marvell, and crave the Poets priviledge, to use 
morality the figure Hyperbole at their pleasure. Like as hee, which tolde that 
not be ty going a hunting, hee found a Boore so olde, that hee was become starke 
blinde, and that another young Boore for very compassion, put his taile 
into the olde ones mouth, and so lead him out to feede: Now hee shooting at 
rs, who] them, cut of the young Boores taile, which hung still in the olde Boores 
sake Fu mouth, and running quickly, tooke the taile in his hand, and brought the 
t if thet poore Boore by a long way even unto the Citie, thinking stil that his fellowe 
y call z had Jead him. 
heave i Annib. I thinke it troubled him more to tell this tale, then to leade the 
esse a Boore. 
7 Guaz. These felowes perswade themselves so earnestly to beleeve a lye, 
at they woulde have you beleeve it too, and if you doe not, they thinke 
you misuse them. 
e that 
The curious,’ and ‘the ambitious, as distinguished from 
1 of orë the pees are treated to some caustic remarks. Amongst 
tie ot : ak ter are those ‘who without any pain, without doing any- 
a ave Meet for a noble mind, and without any foundation of 
it ete.” seek in companie to go before others, and to be placed 
ome | Ve others,’ 
fae } a a - 
pho at Fee eee in trueth are to be detested, and I know some of them, who 
oe haste to eae im at the dore, or at the sitting downe at the table, make 
gfrat ver them th ĉir foote before others, and are verie sorie when others usurpe 
ston? Fo Dehn at foolishe pre-eminence: not knowing that the place neither 
: dani. aoe away vertue. z à 
Petchaunee = se which doe so, perceive them selves litle accounted of, and 
a goe b e verie well that no bodie will say unto them, I pray you 


Tas HTS Often m But women fall chiefely into this vanitie, and heere- 
ace of them eee amongste them the best sport in the worlde, for 
nw take pla ae willing to give place, and everie one of them being 
hug Sree: an, wi e, they occupie the way and the upper roomes ` as it were 
bana isa ithall, you shall often heare amongst them one say, my 
an other, mine is a Gentleman, an other, I 
erewii}, ~ 1020S, an other maketh vaunt of her dowry an 
nd hom} she boasteth her selfe to be able to buy the other o 
es, they wil] uch Sorte, that if the husbandes fall to deale in 
never be decided or determined withou : 


ae 


woulde have better grace, if these wordes (Paventevale, 


r 


_ Of other things to be avoided in speaking j 
knowledge which one does not possess : 
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Ty | 
In the Second Book, ‘ wherein,’ as the hea " 
is discoursed, first of the manner of Conversation, meete į 
which shall come in any companie, out of their owne hous or all yi 
the particular points, which ought to bee observed in pre and teny F 
yong men and old, gentlemen, and yomen, Princes and aaa betri 
learned, and unlearned, citizens, and straungers, religious Be y 
men, and women, b onl Seeler, 


ding tells ty, 


amongst things excellently treated of are the 


merits and ady ] 
` Van. 
tages of silence. a 


‘ They shoulde know,’ says Anniball, ‘that it is no lesse admirable i 
knowe how to holde ones peace, then to know how to speake. For, ween i 
wel uttered, shewe eloquence and learning, so silence well kept, sheweh 
prudence and gravitie.’ 


A good deal follows on the subject of speaking, both in public 
and in private, with some admirable directions as to gestum, 
action, tone of voice, appositeness, and other matters of th 
kind—all of which have been largely used by Shakespeare in 
Hamlet’s immortal advice to the Players, beginning ‘ Speak th 
speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it.’ 4 

Here too are some suggestions which even to-day are mt 
very far from the mark. 


Annib. I will say that amongste other faultes, there is one oen | 
the most part of men, who by negligence use to repeat some one wo a 
often : and some there are, who speaking by the mouth of anelin at 
often this (sayth hee) which is very unseemely. Another at the ie aye 
of every sentence, commeth in with (nowe Syr): and some there ans in 
when they will not or can not signifie thinges by their proper 2 | 
steede thereof say (what shall I call it). s A 

Guaz. The ne faulte of these last rehearsed, 1s ver ie | 
for him which speaketh, but much more for him it affection © 
and I haye noted that many having some speci® ina eons 
some worde. or to some manner of speache, have sowed n 5 of a 
places. . . . And therefore there are, whiche say, fortunetl Sy l 4 

sion J 


. i © 
suche like) were not so often inserted in them, P 
Cardinall Farnese to say, jestingly, as hee peheigs é è molto fenestre q 
with many windowes, Questa casa secundo il Bembo 7 pretensió } | í 


and f% 
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Tm f 1913 
1s, old people who ‘make themselves younger than they are’ 
nee twitted in much the same way as they would’be to-day. 
tha | ais connexion Anniball says to his philosophic friend : 
beth ; 
š Me Annib. But you say nothing of those, who not content to yeelde to the 
ae tse of nature, desire to seeme young, and goe another way to woorke 
t, ar their age, that is by pulling of their white heares, or else seeking 
- convert their silver heares into golden ones, the simple soules not per- 
d adiar. | ae that this their transformation or rather deformation is no more 
TR than a nose in a mans face. 
mirable; ~ Guaz. There was one olde graybeard, who perceived this well ynough, 
Era but too late and with repentance. For having been denied a Suite which 
shevet hee craved at his princes handes, he went and dyed his bearde and his 
gar head, and perswading himselfe he should not be knowne, returned twoo 
. dayes after to the prince, preferring his former suite, who spying his 
n publie crafte, making as though he perceived it not, answered him, I cannot with 
gesture, mine honour graunt it to you, for that I have alredie denied it to your 
; of the | father, who, two dayes since requested the same thing at my handes. 
peare i The question of what a gentleman is, or is not, crops up 
eak te | naturally in such a work as Guazzo’s. The various pretenders 
to the title are diagnosed with humorous discrimination, and in 
j c > 
are Dd full accord with the usage of writers on Courtesy at the time, 
such authorities as Galen, Dante, and others of a bygone period 
mon i) are quoted to illustrate the meaning of the real gentleman. It 
Bee Is all too long, however, to be admissible here. One extract 
oan dealing with those who, without possessing any of the attributes 
ar i: gentility, ‘in their talke and in their apparel brave it out 
ams 1 Si gentlemen,’ will show the spirit of ridicule in which the 
oh ore pretentious types amongst the low-born are handled. 
ns 
write, noe A goodly matter I promise you when men will goe about (as our 
ction Y chk to make an Orange tree of a briry bush. In my minde those 
honest sae ol themselves in woordes and bragge of their birth, rather disgrace 
Í omedia n than otherwise. Like the poore drudge brought in in the 
alt, Worke ieee tolde that his father was a goldsmith, and being asket what 
mn 10 in morter a belonging to that occupation, answered, that hee set stones 
ne t ashamed to r the mule who being demaunded of his birth, and beeing 
enol cosin, say that hee was an Asses sonne, answered that hee was a horses 
v1 tO | e A 
SwE | 


Miner feasts—or, as we should now term them, dinner parties 
Slves a go I useful suggestions. The subjoined extract 
italy, oc Picture of correct behaviour as then understood in 
twin be e ideal number of guests at such entertainments 
— Annip, z served, based on the old Roman practice: i 
a; Tasty, ee excellent, writers have set | owne many orders to be. bser 
the Graces e chiefo are these, that the feast alwayes ong ; 


be not oe at the Muses: eae that nun 


= S60 dumbe ; that no man take al 
e acs 


a 
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hae 


matters as men have no leasure to talke of abroade whil 

their businesse ; ioyning (if it may be) pleasure a © they an ty | 
talke, specially amongst women, be not doubtful reget That k 

whereby even amongst men, the hearers are made ~ i 
their braines to understand it. And thereupon it is saide, th M 
Oratour being requested at a table to speake of eloquence. at a cet, 
things which are fit for the place and time present, T Bae | Ths, 
and those whiche I know, would be uttered here out ob aap Storan i 
that seeing such meetings are made uppon good will, the ason. Last 
above al thing to avoide not only contentious Euests ony 


speech 
liberal speech, for it seemeth to come from a head oat warne aa 
Wine, 


The third and last book of Pettie’s translation 
altogether with domestic life. It includes, to qu 
heading, 


de melancholiks itis 


by beat 


is concerns 
ote from th: 


the orders to be observed in conversation, within doares, betweene it 
Husband and the Wife, the Father and the sonne, Brother and Brother, 
the Mayster and the Servaunte. 


The great marriage question,.and how happy marriages a: 
best to be brought about, naturally fills a considerable space i 
the discussion; and though it is agreed that a proper dom 
with the lady is an essential in such an alliance, it is admitte 
that there are cases where views of the kind should not bè 
pressed with unreasonable rigour. 


I would not [as Anniball puts it] have a man doe as two olde met 


of this citie did, who treating a mariage betweene the Sonne of ae 
and the daughter of the other, have stayde this five yeares Mie ; 
matter of a hundreth Crownes before they will conclude it, ae 

worlde playnlye to understande, that they sette more by te a mar 


the affinitie. And therefore it were better to keepo a meane, #5 th ini | 
oore, bring® 


libertye. Ik 
ibertye. Bite desired a 
+00 commonly AN, 
d conditions 


Good looks, are, however, a something t 
as the beauty of the mind; for the vulgar 
an ill-favoured face for a token of ill-favoure 
a case recalled by one of the speakers. Nee oi | 

e „ae F 

I remember a prety jest of a Gentleman of great pa iog BT | 
of a very ill countenaunce, and evill favoured PR ther 4 o p 
to supper by a Gentleman of his acquaintaunce, eee ge. 
what before supper time, but the mistrisse of m 5 
been a servaunte sente before by his Mayster, hav ogi some Y 
about other busynesse, prayed my Gentleman pria 
he set himselfe about very diligentlye. Now the 7 ghat 
invited him, comming in the meane while, i he bore a 
whom he aunswered with a merry countenaunc®, fayourednes® 
of his deformitie: Whereby you see how the evil pee 
diminisheth their dignitie. testa 
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Prous instance of discretion on the part of a man who 


Ahu ed a bearded lady is mentioned by the same speaker : 


had marri 

Anmib. There was a Gentleman of this Countrey . . . whose happe 
to have a wife of great stature, with a prety long beard on her 
and so monstrous a creature every way, that it was doubtfull 
shether she were a woman or a tyger: ... Well, she passing along the 
trete, in the companie of some fine dames, certain Gentlemen straungers 
Beal to view her, laughing and wondering at her: and as her husbande 
by chaunce passed by, one of them asked him what she was: who poore 
man shrinking in his neck, sayd he knew her not. 

Guaz. He might well say he had more wife then he needed. 

Annib. . . . but let us fall from the foule to the fayre. 

Guaz. And a man cannot securely keepe them, for everye one will 
be catching at them. I remember that a Gentleman sente a Paynter to 
weene {ts a yerye fayre womans house, to drawe her Picture, but her Husbande 
| Brother, comming in the meane while, hindred his worke, and drave him foorth 
of doores, saying that perhaps the Gentleman which sent him, after he 
had the Copye, would seeke to have the originall also, but in comparison 


it was 
chinne, 


Oncernej 
rom the 


ages att betweene the fayre and foule, I say for my part that it is lesse greefe 
space oi tobe hanged on a fayre payre of gallowes. 
r dowry Annib. It is yet an ordinary saying, That he that hath a white Horse, 
idmnitted and a fayre woman, is never without trouble. 
not be As the discussion proceeds, Guazzo, alarmed at the many 
dangers associated with marrying a pretty wife, and the un- 
olde mat pleasantness of living with an ugly one, exclaims : 
aN it Jf then a man can take neither faire nor foule, without inconvenience, 
abouté W is best to meddle with none at all 
But t : : : ; ; : 
i ee philosophic Anniball counters with : ‘The perfection of 
Tae consisteth in the meane’ ; and yet for all that they 
their = such that most men may like them—‘for thereby 
ean usbands will be stirred up to love them . . . for a man 


aya not to possesse that thing which no man coveteth to 
Cuaz, 

art, ares ie 
Tid, 


th wast thinke you of those which floorish up themselves by 
k © doe it to please their husbandes? 

ut doe you thinke that it is so? 
nke the gorgious apparell they put on when they go abrode, 


* Ze 
S Tather 
home, “® Please those which are abrode, then the husband that is at 


Maryan 22 
oi selest views are afterward expressed as to the best way 
this an $ the best kind of wife; and, as so often happens in 
q Annibal] ae treatises on social subjects in and about that time, 
aa back on classic precedent and quotes with much 
Wp, VOmen a Saying of the mother of Alexander the Great, é 
‘at the are to be married with the eares, before they are 


‘ en = 
tha t dati 


tho; eyes? r 

te Who Se "meaning that they should hear good repo: 
HY of seein be their husbands before they have the op, 
7 8 them. fesse 
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| 
= : Š : liy : j 
Eugenics, the last linguistic horror added t | 
tongue by the science of our day, cannot be a the Bogia | 
any surprising advances on what is co 3 i 


ntained i tane 
century views of Guazzo which follow p 


: Sites 
q 


day, thats. | 
e, of a good race, bat ie 


. . . but the greedinesse of the worlde is so great at th; 
seeke diligently for Asses, Oxen, and Hors y vs 
careth not though his wife bee ill brought up, and worse bo 
she be rich ynough: but he that is wise will above all thine atl 
speciall regard of the conditions and qualities of his wife re a 
what the life and conversation of her parentes is, and hath bie i 
bring the saying, that the Eagle breedeth not the Pigeon, but ies 
will after Kynde. : e! 


Then the question comes up as to the age of the lady whoa 
one is to marry. Anniball thinks that though she may iy 
been spoilt at home as a girl the husband ‘ may easily, like; 
tender twig, make her straight if she begin to grow cro, 
and with grave admonitions reform her wanton mind... 
‘Therby,’ he continues, 


‘we may gather, that it is better to marry a young gyrle, than a m 
of ripe yeeres, who is hardly brought to leave her old il trickes, it 
have taken any. ho ia 

Guaz. Yet there are some of a contrary opinyon to yours, Wi r 
it better to take a wyfe which is of yeeres of discretion, ee 
to order a house, than of those infants newly come out gt ee 
whom you must eyther teache your self, or else appoint ot al E 
nour. And truly if any stranger should come to my ee i 
woulde give good entertainment, I should dye for very get aor | 
be cumbred with one of those simple sottish creatures, eae wt! 
neither how to aske a question, nor how to make an a if sho b> 
discourse to shewe her selfe a wise and gallant wench, m eisit P 
able to perfourme that, I had rather lock her up, and say 


Pee 
mation touchis e 
at the periods 


p 
mants 
Ro m 


There are some interesting bits of infor! 
treatment of wives in different parts of Italy 
Annib. Compare the people of Sienna and gets 
and consider how the Seneses to do the greater as the m 
their houses, make their wives present themen aia jnjoy2? 
they have in the world: contrariwyse the Pees ed 
to so stricte a life, that they seeme to bee aD is g 

ich is 
custome of each countrey is to be obeyed, res js 35) 
Iinviolably as a law. ... But... a very ae he for OO 
to the pleasure of her husbande, And thous™” itd? 
husbande muste bee fayne to bee her maister. 2 
to seo his preceptes redily followed, and he is P 


of her first husb 
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Í > EB he more hurtefull, if both thi i 
ea : den: being #0 much t re hurtefull, i the parties have 
r gig iviso soie maryed: And thereupon it is reported, that the husband and 
ave po falling out as they sate at dinner togither, the wife in spight of 
wi 


Steen husbande, gave halfe the meate that was upon the Table to a poore 
oe that stoode by, saying, I give it thee for my first husbandes sake: 


husbande tooke the other halfe, and gave it him, saying, I 


; the i 
fk Be hice this for my firste wyves sake: and so they were fayne to dyne 
è tn o d 
idee “ith drye bread. ; - - 
ee ‘am mer There is a worse inconvenience then this, for that this seconde 
D Nie, 


mariage is very prejudiciall to the children of the first mariage, which 
are put to trie the step-mothers crueltye, who receiving any blow or injury 
of their husbandes, so soone as their backes are turned, revenge themselves 
‘upon their children, and beate them most pitiously, that cannot doe 


withall. 
Guaz. He was pretily even with his stepmother, agaynst his will, 


ad will wy; 
ene, Teng. 
ut that Cy 


aa who throwing a stone at a dog, hit her: saying, it was not flung altogither 
ih ik; in vayne. 
ieee Then they discuss a father’s duty to his daughter in this 
ind... connexion, and Anniball puts the matter neatly when he says : 
Likewise it is requisite for the father whiche loveth his daughter, 
P before he marrye her to sifte thoroughly the qualities, behaviour, and life 
ae of his sonne in lawe: for it is a true saying, that hee whiche lygtheth 
OO ae uppon a good sonne in lawe, getteth a good sonne: and he that meeteth 
sho hè vith an ill one, casteth away his daughter. 
owing be The extent to which wives should be obedient to their hus- 
= a bands 1s very fully gone into; but the general conclusion is that 
to via! | itis best for the husband to be in every sense lord and master. 
iia i It is a thing reasonable and agreeable to nature, that the stronger 
h as ould commaund over the weaker. Yet some women have the right art 
m a aae thinges so wel, that tho husbandes should be thought to doe 
a a if they should dispose them otherwise: Whereupon Cato was 
a on te Say to the Romaines, We commaund over all the worlde, and 
ching ka commaund over us: Neither is there any doubt, but that many 
Gas oe er Cities and countreys, are over ruled by their wives, but as 
jo. husbands oo knowe howe in time and place, to bee obedient to their 
ime nee So there are some such restive jades, that they will not at any 


and bra tended, and by their importunities, exclamations, scolding = 
à mock cee continually withstande their husbands willes, and make 
Caused a hem, playing with them a thousand shrowed prankes, which 
follow EEEN ne King to say, that they were very fooles that would 
A ©, running away from them. 
Be Å 
owned Ea Put mee in mindo of that husbande, who, his wife having 
CDA *Saynste m a River, went crying along the river side, seeking 
 attche wa, 0 Stteame: and being told that there was no question but 
: al it, for Sone downward with the streame: Alas, sayth he, I cannot — 
dayne, es in her life tyme she used to doe every thing agaynst 
Bi An ib Ow in her death she is surely mounted against the s 
‘da. Wibal ; iar 
ra i mot more complimentary to the wom 
: friend was to the husbe : 
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Annib. It is as common a matter for women to sh : s | 
and lighte,“as for Peacockes to Spreade their tayles ee Cie 
not marvaile at that which is sayde by one, When Wherefore Vers J 
taken all vanitye from a woman, a man shall be ab] Mes Ve (oy 
from her. = to tako nothing y | 


Guaz. .. . it is well known th 


at there is no man 
that continuall bobbes and repulses Ne such a 


will make him Soaro away, 
The subject of ladies’ apparel was hardly to be avoid 
discussion bearing on the choosing of a wife ; and, ag a ri 
of fact, what is said about it runs into a good many weti 
of much that might be quoted, I select a single passage tide 
the extraordinary lengths to which some y ia 


| ; vomen of fashion yey 
at the time in the ‘ dressing of their heads’ : 


x ass bi 


Whereby they make men rather 1 
as I saw yesterday, after you went from hence, certain women, wher! 
one had her tresses crossed, in such sort uppon her head, that they msi 
the likeness of two hartes bound together: from whence, went im 
braunches of Carnation Silke, in manner of two dartes: about the hans i 
betweene the tresses were knytte certayne knottes of silke and of hayr, 
representing the amorous passion: from the crowne of her head huga 
certayne labell, whiche shoke wyth every wynd, signifiyng the lightas 
and inconstancye of her brayne: on her forehead the hayres ma 
fourme of a garland, which was set with pearles and jewels, and sat 
and artificiall flowers, in such varietie, that the gardens of Naples 7 
not able to yeelde moe sortes. I rehearse not unto you a ioa d 
trifles, which dimmed and: dazeled mine eyes. . . . Now I pray you, 
this adoe made by the Wyves to please their Husbandes? ioe 

Annib. To suche a goodly devise, there lacketh but one golden 

Guaz. What, I pray you? i? 


jon t 
Annib. Offence to God, hope to the amorous, destruction 
husbandes. 


augh at them, then like of then: lik 


« terlude in W 
A little further on there is a laughable ieee uy f 
the fate of a certain shrewish wife is quaint) eat pee | 
Master Anniball, who is a strong believer in su iia 


Pech terrible. v 
the wisest course when a husband is ‘ rough and p 
ne he must 9 À 

Annib. And therefore if he be rough and terrible, § the 


him with humilitie,if he chide, shee must hold her peas 
of wise women is ieee and she must stay her be overtaM 
untill he be appeased. If he be obstinate, let ot ir supper Wo ide f 
do as she did, to whom her husband brought for thei Jacke 


or Lae 
but she would needes have it that they were two Gitte Be oye | x 
and he replying that they were thrushes, and she ae: and J” h 
owsels, he in his chafe, gave her a boxe on es continued 12 
that, when the thrushes were served to the table, § to beating e ; i 
them owsels, by reason whereof, the husbande rA againê, and b 
A weeke after, she put him in mind of his owse$ “21 pnt 


A P y- ee! 
in her obstinacy, he was faine to fall to his carci i f 
ended not thus, for at the yeeres end, she hi 
x : 


6 A š -centur hrase +a 
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peat her for two owsels: and he sayd it was for two thrushes, but she 
5 d he was decived : but she was well beaten for it againe. 


E iat, But what do you thinke of those husbandes which will beate 


ir wives? : 
n. Mary as I do of Sacrileagers, and Churche-robbers. 


The final portion of the dialogue is largely taken up with 
ihe subject of master and servant, and how they should bear 
ded in themselves to each other. The conclusion that a reader draws 
À Matter from what is here said is that servants generally in those days 
es. Oy were extremely like what we know them to be at the present 
los; | time. Without going into the matter at any length, I shall only 
onw ff mention an illustration of an amusing character which is given 
as an instance of one of the many imperfections found in Italian 
Emi servants in the late sixteenth century, which consist in being 
vimi | ‘rude, undiscreet, foolishe, negligent, forgetfull, crafty, quar- 
ey mak relous, spitefull, gluttonous, importunate, slouthfull, bragging, 
g and suche like.’ 

f hap, f They ought to be borno withal [adds Anniball] if they cannot be 
huga teclaymed from them: though for my part I thinke suche servantes better 
ghia lost then found, and the house the worse that they are in: yet I knowe some 
nade thè honest gentlemen, who so long as their servantes are faythfull and trusty, 
ee ie not though they be fooles, vaine talkers, or jesters to make them 
ples or ge 

He ee There was a gentleman at Parris, who going foorth of hys 
ou, is! eee willed hys seryaunt to go to a Butcher named David, to buy him 
his ve 2a but the Butcher having soulde all his tripes, hee retourned to 
rordė: fies re who was at the Church hearing a Sermon, and by chaunce 
org ee in at the Churche, the Preacher (meaning to alleadge some 
to È Tipture out of the Psalmes of David) sayde, what sayth David ? 


Mar: 
aw ae he, that hee hath sold all his tripes. I know not whether that 
© termed foolishnesse, or pleasantnesse. 


Thr 
EN Be pages from the close of the book Guazzo reminds his 
è an apparent omission from their discourse. 
To 2 
Eo should fase in my head, that we have not ordered our matters as 
Private nee done, for that wee have spoken of the conversation of 
Tt have s = with the basest sort of servauntes, whereas wee shoulde 
Courtyer, poken of the Conversation betweene the Prince and the 


whi 


ut Anni ; 
addy. “Dniball will not be drawn into any such discussion, and 


Besig, 

Yor es that it; 

hath W We So 15 now late, and that I am called away to other businesse, 
most perfe et of this labour by him who with his learned penne 

g ‘ctly fourmed the Courtier. : 


S re 
cing ee to Baldassar Castiglione’s well-known — 
ing, any aera but the author himself has put the m 
ieee Arse editi by Printing the name in full in a marginal ni 
ton of La Civil Conversatione. It looks as 
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meant to draw attention to the ; . Me 
(to which I have already aiae ea difference in che 
the more famous treatise which had helg nA his omn tog i 
The extracts I have quoted from this y eld so long Pe 
volume, representing as they do but a feo little iy 
veil, give one at least a genuine, though A : uplifting oie 
of Italian society at a time when Baelen ue Tt 
from Italy—then one of the favourite Conti ag mj 
schools of the English upper classes, One of eee nitti 
this admirably rendered handbook of good F Charms aiy 
absence of all that is dogmatic, priggish, or eer t 
gestions. No law is here laid down with the “th 2 ia 
precision of your modern shilling Guide to tigt 
two speakers, differing as at times they do on trivial 1 ik 
merely offer to those who would improve their inore da 
ways of good society an invitation to follow what is sid al | 
pick up such hints as may have been dropped between then 
Their very methods of argumentation on the rare occasions tia | 
they are not altogether at one are such as to convince even this 
who stand most in need of their instruction that both the teates 
are speaking with something more than ordinary authority. 1 
classical precedents so often quoted for the purpose of mit 
cases of deviation from social standards of more modem tm 
have, for all their antiquity, the great argumentative ‘og! 
which comes of humorous illustration. In nearly all t 
examples from old days someone is being laughed at lng 
at for some insouciance of a social kind. And here omi 
the cleverness of relying on such old-world precedente i. 
modern offender may successfully resist direct reproof; if fod, 
well on the way to conversion who gets to know that de 
may be laughed at if he happens to do what come 
been laughed at for doing long before his time. w 
Of Shakespeare’s intimacy with the first edit a | 
of Guazzo I have already written at some length ? ti soil 4 
‘number of this Review. I have therefore 12 
as far as possible such passages as furnished Bs 
article a connecting-link between the great ar 
and one who may well be styled the Theophrasti on 
quotations as I have set out above will, 1 ae ast 
dantly clear that Guazzo’s book would have ha g €D 
tion for Shakespeare, more particularly when A no. doub 
the composition of his Italian plays. He 7° from Pir 
‚pendently of its aid, picked up in conversatio r erable © 
had spent their year or more in Italy a: Oe settinë 
local knowledge of a kind to help him? t sù 
Venetian or Tiombard_mises-en-scene. ane 
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tales would, in E of the time, and having regard to 
the sources from which they must have come, have had more 
io do with the aristocratic circles of society than the habits of 
life followed by @ humbler class. The Civile Conversation, then, 
we may fairly assume, fell as a refreshing supplement into Shake- 
speare’s hands, telling 80 much more of the people than of the 
patrician, filling the unlit corners of his background with real, 
breathing natives of a foreign soil, and all pictured for him by a 
genuine and observant student of humanity, and rendered for 
his ready comprehension into consummate English by a master 
of that tongue. The revelation it opened to him must have 
been a rare surprise—giving him to know, and on authority that 
none might question, that there was after all but little to choose, 
in matters of everyday domestic life, between the England he 
knew so well and the Italy of which he was desirous to know 
something more. Here, I am persuaded, is to be found Shake- 
speare’s complete justification (if such be wanted) for surrounding 
Aufidius the Volscian in early Roman times with typically English 
servingmen ; for doing the same in a more modern Italy with 
Petruchio at his country house near Padua, and for giving such 
servants as Speed and Launce to the two Gentlemen of Verona ; 
for planting Sir Toby Belch and Andrew Aguecheek in a region 
*bpatently so little suggestive of their essentially British ways 
as Illyria ; for appointing to the city of Messina one Dogberry 
as Constable and Verges as his assistant ‘headborough '; and 
ae for peopling his scenes abroad with characters who are 
his ate to heel the true-bred and unmistakable products of 
Country at his own day. 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. 
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No one who is acquai 
quainted wi 
ee m cursory ee a Testament literatur; 
a "mg such passages as are r : quaintance which i 
can fail to be Piece rit read in the course of th ie 
visi % a the fact =e e Liturg, 
Me ar place: of superhuman ae r a of rec 
different ki a piacia abnormal and B rticular revelat: 
oan inds, which—if they are to b ous happening i 
3 Eki- -belong to a kind of experien o be accepted as historia! 
Jud eo Exodus iii. 2; Josh 1 er ality (Gen, mi, 
ges xiii. ; Isaiah vi.: Ezekiel -v 4; 2 Kings vi Ii 
same may be said, in Ri al iel viii., ix., x., ete.), Andit 
in this literature fe ex aes of the New Testament; thoi! 
quality, being more con eee similar in kind, is diferenti 
speaking, more deliber i entrated, more purposeful, and, general 
in the Old Testa rately used to a particular religious end, ™ 
or less, from HN And this fact, that the whole Bible me 
abnormal ex ieee to the Apocalypse, is full of records of He 
- modern Sin ee constitutes a serious difficulty for t? 
Just beca stian, or, at least, proposes an awkward quest | 
use they are totally outside the range of bis own | 
finda g | 


ence the 
y are almost beyond his imagination, for we i 
we have n0 recollect 


t : 

ee makes it exceedingly difficult for us 
ever really happened to anyone. 

ce we 


But since the Bible is what it is, and sin 
ce it is unde 


as a whole and in its collective significan 
de towards e 


E ae what is to be our attitu thas 
poa $ a 1, if we are to be frank, we must adn t i 
be certing? Tt is obvious that the question i Tio 
answered in different ways and by di sot 
way is not by not answering at all; that 
fact that we have got to swallow 4 cert 
vellous element with the Bible, and where tha 
guè 
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ge nrases about “ Oriental imagery.’ This is sometimes called the 
‘ awer of faith ; of course, 1t may be that—but it may be nothing 
a 


f the kind. I should prefer to call if the answer of habit. Tt 
i have such mental reservations behind it, it may be depen- 
ia on such narrow and rigid notions of what constitutes reality, 
ag to present a serious, if unconscious, impeachment of the value 
of the Bible for the individual who profters it. This is one way— 
LOUS a very common way—of answering the question of the Bible. 
Another way will be to remind oneself that while this literature, 
being so ancient, is necessarily bound up with the childish beliefs 


iteraty of a pre-scientific state of knowledge as to the visible universe 

ch cos and man’s relation to it, the spiritual value of the Bible as a 

Litug | whole is not affected by the allowances we feel obliged to make 

ecords ¢ for what appears to us to be grotesque. There isa certain amount 

velatiors of reason in this answer, but it implies two assumptions—the 

nings first, that the beliefs of primitive man as to the constitution of 

historial | things around him are necessarily childish; the second, that if 

ent se | Childish they are necessarily untrue. I am not prepared to give 

Sei | an unqualified assent to either of these assumptions, for reasons 

Wit that will presently appear. 

And th And there is a third way of answering this question, of dealing 

< thoe? with this central Biblical difficulty, which is more abrupt and 

seat drastic than either of the former. It boldly normalises and evens 

ener out the Bible literature by relegating all that is abnormal to the 

nd ts category of myth or legend—which, by the way, is no answer. à 

ple moe Or, with such material as affords the faintest pretext for such 

ofthe | treatment, by accounting for it simply as a poetised and exag- 

fort f Serated account of an event that, in origin, was purely naturalistic. 

yest T IS the method of what calls itself Liberal and what Catholics 

expt plai pe onalistic Christianity, which, both here and in Germany, 

Oe Bible. declares for a, non-transcendental and non-miraculous 

ect : 

me aa myself I am not satisfied with any of these answers or 

pe ; pes: and that dissatisfaction supplies the reason for this 

r ot” and e, m which I shall approach the subject from another side, 

i oe to clarify matters by the application of that psycho- x 

| with 4 t Which is only just beginning to be used in connexion RS 

ticular I problems of religion and religious literature. In par- 
Protestan R not only dissatisfied with the answer of Liberal 
You try asm, but believe it to be plainly impossible. For if 
the ene a face all the evidence and account for all the f 
Bible Nea to construct an expurgated, normal, na 
Me to pa ` Shall have the force and value of the whole s 


E o 
thos a utterly futile. I speak, of course, with res 
; » With much labour, ingenuity and knowl 
this task ; but it does not in any W. ‘mod 


hat 
they are on the wrong lines. 
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we say, the marvellous—is not merel £ 
or addition ‘to the original plan, which Tate fea Of the 
off without injuring the unity of the whole structure, gl J 
as much a part of the whole as the Ten Commandn Sinai jp 
Transfiguration as the Sermon on the Mount. Th ments, thy 
the transcendental, is not merely an element in the Bint . 
can be isolated and separated out by the reagents A e Mi 
sense, it is actually the element in which all its n pes. 
ences are presented, the atmosphere through which they ee 
For it must be evident to anyone familiar with the Fe, i 
that those events, happenings and experiences which present tt 
most difficulty to us are related simply, naturally, easily, without 
a conscious eye to their effect; that they were accepted by con. 
temporaries as real experiences, having an actual and sli 
concrete value for thought and conduct. In the Old Testamen 
the visions and revelations of prophets and seers, their commit. 
tions with unseen beings, formed and modified the policies 
kings and shaped the destinies of kingdoms. In the New Tess | 
ment the visions and revelations of the Apostles caused » | 
disquiet to the faithful, but rather initiated the Church's poli 
to the world outside Jewry and directed the ultimate lines obi 
expansion. The career of the most notable of Christ's conten: 
poraries was determined, without question, simply by the a 
stance of his father’s vision, while even His own ae i 

à not opposed by His keen and bitter critics on the ground a vie 
were miracles and therefore ‘unhistorical,’ bub om! i 
different ground that His power to perform them Tai im 
from a spiritual connexion of a magical order—evil ra ‘ata 
good. 

Now it seems to me that all this has 
question before us—the question, I mean, as 
events and experiences which constitute for us 
and the difficult were accepted so naturally an jes 300% f 
ingly, or, as we say, uncritically, by the pete on te 
whom this Bible literature took its rise, and ert m | 
written. If they were uncritical, why were they ie foree of | 
it is plain that this impact upon their lives © 
unseen world was often as much a cause 
as of comfort and peaceful confidence. The esP 


direct bearing a f 
to how al th i 
he marveli À 


, 


. Seems to us so improbable as to 
fund of common knowledge, of commo 
ledge and an experience which lingered on a 
or persistent legends until a period well Wi 
of modern civilisation, but which has now gii 
of the folk-heritage, str Sas am 
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this explanation should seem to be at all valid, then 
with it the indication that it is to the existence of 
states of consciousness that we must look to account 
poth for the former prevalence of a particular form of knowledge, 
and also for its latter disappearance. For our real stumbling- 
block in the whole difficulty is our expressed or implied assump- 
ion that the form of sense-conscioushess now normal with us, 
through which we receive those selected impressions that con- 
stitute our world, is necessarily the only possible form. 

Directly we begin to perceive that there have been and are 
others, then, if we have not a clue to the whole problem, at 
least a considerable mountain of difficulty is removed from our 
ath. 

i. Now observation of the facts of life seems to show pretty 
distinctly that there are three phases or degrees of consciousness, 
and these I will set out as they are defined by that interesting 
psychologist Edward Carpenter.’ 

There is, first, the stage of simple consciousness, in which the 
knower, the knowledge, and the thing known are still undis- 
criminated and undifferentiated. Though we cannot observe this 
stage directly in ourselves, we seem to be ableto discern its 
existence in children, and plainly enough in animals. In them 
the thought of self as the knower, and the thought of the object 
as distinguishable from the knowledge or perception of it, has 
Not arisen. The knowledge and perception of animals, there- 
fore, owing to this non-differentiation of the self and its object, 
as well as to the absence of certain other causes of dislocation 
oo trouble, is extraordinarily untouched and perfect of its 
he It is from the first a part of nature—of the whole—and 
oma quality about it. Their knowledge is, as it were, 
aA a on the great, living, intelligent whole (of the world), 
with it Telore each special act of knowledge or perception carries 

a kind of aura, or diffused consciousness extending far 


Be 
= and if 
i carries 
different 


ar : 
Dr it. We are aware of this aura or ‘fringe’ of con- 
cay a ourselves, and modern psychologists have dwelt 
» Perha 5 3 

eton Th ps too heavily, upon it. 


ompson, in his Wild Animals I Have Known, and 
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the great majority of us are at pre ; 
separative stage in which the diferenta Ot analyy 
ledge, and the thing known has fairly seti R “Dover 
of an object external to, over against the Sel pecs i i 
shape around this self until there comes at ; Ê Lit ein 

split between it and the objective side of thin ast a king of by 
belief of primitive peoples in beings similar ith E sy 
behind and inspiring natural phenomena f le pee 
it the accompanying sense i eA 


of community wi 
; : with nat 
zery inaf ure 
very idea of such a belief becomes a derision and i 
Thocker 


The subject and object of knowledge dr; 
apart, until the at is left face to ee e ot fte 
and automatic world. With this anteno TAN aA ee 
and ‘ matter’ come all the other antagonism SMe AAAA a 
and emotion, the individual and society —which vk a 
a 5 eona form of consciousness is that whith 
through its aie tare fe ok a ae ae 
ee process of thought is in fact largelyan | 
The third form of consciousness is that which has been clli 
the transcendental, or universal consciousness, in which the sli 
formed in the second stage is carried on and up into a world 
new perception. It is a matter of experience; it has been teti 
fied to in all parts of the world and in all ages of history. Wit 
lt comes a strange illumination, a perception and realisation y 
an infinitely larger and richer world than comes to us throng 
Sense-perception. Subject and object are felt to be unite a 
ae or, at least, they are felt to be parts of the same inclus 
self. 
So writes Richard Jefferies in The Story of MY Be | 
‘I became lost and absorbed into the inner being as 
of the universe, and. losing thus my separateness of beire f 
to seem like a part of the whole.’ ‘I feel on the ee. 
-life unknown, very near, almost touching it; 02 immens 
powers, which, if I could grasp, would give mé ie Whim . 
_ breadth of existence.’ Wordsworth, Tennyson, wes + who pal | 
all bear a similar testimony, while the Christian gey Jaiei 
grasped that ‘immense breadth of existence’ ee pete f 
somehow missed, speaks in this wise of all the ip sathe S | 
herself and the supreme life and all : ‘My name, wuld ‘igs 
‘is Teresa of Jesus’; ‘and mine,’ answered the Chua, = j 
of Teresa.’ Ss three f 
I hope that the bearing of the fact of these i 
consciousness on the problem presented by the w 
colour of Biblical literature will be apparent: ptain 
the second or separate stage of consciousness, ° 
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ledge of the external world? We obtain it from what we 
call the evidence of our senses. From the vibrations received 
through those senses, which pour in upon us, whether we will 
or no, We construct that sense-world which is the real and solid 
world of normal men. That it may be neither real nor solid is a 
possibility which few people realise acutely, and most would 
strenuously deny. But it is obvious that the structural peculiari- 
ties of the receiving instrument—in this case our senses—will 
modify the message. That which is conveyed as dash and dot, 
colour and shape, may have been received in a very different 
form; there will be fine vibrations which the instrument fails 
io take up, others which it confuses altogether. Soa part of the 
message is always lost—in other words, there are aspects of the 
world which in our present form of consciousness we never 
know. But suppose another form of consciousness other than 
sense-consciousness in which these missing vibrations are 
received, or which registers with a changed rhythm, and the self 
comes in touch with new and more real aspects of the external 
world. 

We have seen that there are such states or forms of conscious- 
ness other than ours, and the suggestion is that the world as it 
was known to the peoples of the Old Testament literature was 
not merely imaginatively, but actually and literally a different 
World from ours. 

To the anéfent Semite, as Robertson-Smith points out, in the 
first or primitive stage of consciousness his belief in frequent 
Occasions of personal contact between men and superhuman 
oe may have been entirely justified as founded on actual 

Periences. 
ne quite conceivable that the significance attached to 
a ee other familiar psychical phenomena may not have 
ioh it 5 he primitive nature-consciousness, the naïve supersti- 
A ps to the average intelligent reader who takes his 
ai ees eee rationalism, but may have had, for it, a validity 
Jacob’s See: It is obvious, for example, that in the history of 
that A the idea is, not that Jehovah came to Jacob, but 
Was alread was unconsciously guided to the place where there ie 
by cons 7 a ladder set up between earth and heaven, and where, 
simil a ea the Deity was peculiarly accessible. Precisely 
‘The 35 18 the Old Hebrew conception of Sinai or Horeb, 
stoung Shock of God.’ It is clear that in Exodus iii. the 
Goa has 1 the burning bush does not become holy becau 
takes pla Ppeared to Moses. On the contrary, the theoph 


ace + es. ; 
Ming ee because it is holy ground, Jehovah’ 


cidents may be, as we say, literary conventio 
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they derive all their force from the fact that th See 
to an immense and widespread conviction— y Would a 
means confined to the Semitic rac Conviction by 


i e—th l 
could and did occur. po Communicat | 


So in the New Testament it wo 
uld appear that + 
perhaps as a result of the spiritual inris Rie Apostles.. 
their own concentrated desire and disciplined mila m 
to pass into the third or unitive form of consciousness a | 
In y ich 


the distinction between subject and object disappeared 
leave them in doubt whether it was they themsel ee 
and acted or Christ who dwelt in them. And a me 
the general body of the faithful in Apostolic times it m 
this was the sense of the phrase ‘ full of the Holy Gist 4 re 
to so many men and women not otherwise dicting a 
this be so, i is not surprising that Stephen ‘ Being full o the 
Holy Ghost —that is, having passed into an extended fom af 
consclousness—should see a vision. 

So. also to the Christian saint and mystic, who, by tk | 
disciplined act of the will in mortification and contemplation, 
has sought liberation of the self into the third or unitive forme 
consciousness, the reality which he or she becomes aware o, 
and gives to the world in the form of visions and revelation, 
must be very different in content, meaning, and appearatte 
from anything we know. True, the visions as passed on are bt 
symbols, but they are all we can receive; the reality itsell * 
beyond us. For does not St. Paul speak of a man caught up © 
paradise, who heard unspeakable words, which it is not lan 
for a man to utter? jou: 

To sum up ; the first form of consciousness or a 
ness is that belonging to and perhaps shared by pnm ee 
and animals, between whom there may once have been pe at 
openness of mind than we have allowed for.” ‘This % 
consciousness would be quite different from 
directions more extended, in others more limited. 
or even probably, it might reveal aspects of th cing, 
unseen and unsuspected by us, sometimes one ae d 
times terrifying. Perhaps the gradual loss of int o Gene | 
consciousness, once prevalent, may be symbolised den of mE ; 
story under the form of the expulsion from the A ot i J i 
the Tower of Babel may be another symbolic z gic soil 4 
same orfer. One explanation of the arts of this pia 
that they were attempts to recover Or reawa i st O = 
form of nature-consciousness, after it had been © 
in the second form of consciousness. ojonsne® 

This is the analytical or separative self-cons” mm 

2 CE, Gon. ii, 19; Numbers xxii © 
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by the differentiation between subject and object, knower, know- 
ledge, and the thing known, consciousness of the universal life 
is lost- The characteristic process is the analytical method of 
thought. It is this form of consciousness which is normal with 
us in our state of civilisation—when self-consciousness becomes 
almost a’ disease—and it is obnoxious to what we call the ‘ mar- 
yellous.’ We could not be human without it; but having it we 
are generally deluded into ignorance of our limitations, 

The third form of consciousness is the mystical or unitive 
consciousness, in which the separated self is once more reunited 
with the All, through the disciplined aspiration of the will 
transcending the things of sense. Through it are revealed the 
highest and noblest aspects of the unseen world. To Jesus Christ, 
liberated from the limits of Self, it was revealed that God, the 
Absolute, the All, is Love. The Apostles and the Apostolic 
Church enjoyed something of the same liberation, partly as the 
result of personal effort, partly through a sharing and communica- 
tion in the general psychical atmosphere of the Christian society. 
Just as I have suggested that magic was, and is, an endeavour to 
tecover the state of primitive consciousness once prevalent in the 
dawn of the world, so I would suggest that the austerities and 
tenunciations of those saints and mystics who tread the hard 
and difficult way of the Cross are an endeavour to revert to the 
a F unitive consciousness once prevalent in the dawn of the 

urch. 

The “marvellous ’ element in Bible literature propounds a 
eee There are two methods of answer—the rationalistic 
cae The former demands too much, assumes too much, 
ask eee much ; the latter, if it also assumes something, at 
G c udes nothing, and therefore seems to be the better way 

counting for things otherwise unaccountable. 


J. A. BEAUMONT. 
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‘Branpy! There is no brand to b | 
ee there is brandy is fitty ioe E 7 
ere was a ri bi ion i i 
Seca. touch of grim satisfaction in the woman's voi 

It was in rural Finland, at a postin i | 
just arrived half frozen. For we Tad iad «fae 
an open trap; and, in spite of its being the month of May ; l 
snowstorm was raging ; while*a wind so keen that it cut era 
ees aes was tearing straight down from the North 

» g sorely all that it met. . Never were there folk in 
so miserable a plight: the staunchest of prohibitionists coul 
not have withheld his pity had he seen us standing there, ert 
though one of us was clamouring ill-advisedly for brandy, 
clamouring in vain. For the station-keeper’s wife spoke tht 
simple truth : not a drop of spirit, or wine, or even of beer coll 
be had for love or money in the whole district. He who woii J 
drink anything stronger than soda-water must go to the va 
town, must go a good thirty miles, in fact; and there wes N 
railway. ? astia | 

A few days later I chanced to be travelling in a on i 
vessel. Now the town from which this boat starts is, asl aa i 
staunchly ‘prohibition,’ and so is the town to which it = i 
in neither the one nor. the other, so the law decrees, me 
be bought or sold. I took it for granted, therefore, 
same state of things would prevail on the boat. 

When the waitress brought me food, however, ah 
also a bottle ; and when I declined it, she looked at m9 gure, 
ment. There was some mistake somewhere, she pe onb 
glance at her face showed : that there should be ar 
that ship who did not wish for spirit was, evidently: T v" 
alike her comprehension and her belief. And 1 [= easy © 
for most of those who were there were there, it We 


to drink spirit; they had come for no other P i a 


“my whole life before had I seen such steady-0178 p 


as I saw while travelling between these two proa 
The cabin where the spirit was kept was on 1° 
where I was sitting; and not once ugh t 

~ CC-0. In Public Domain ingri Collection, Ha 
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was its door left shut for a single moment. Although it was 

only a small vessel, there were three waitresses on board; and 

f ql] the three devoted a good four-fifths of their time just to 
| fetching out bottles. a 36 

While in Scandinavia I once stayed at a quite model hotel 

E The rooms were pretty and clean; the attendance was as good 

‘as good could be; while as for the food, the veriest gourmet 

would have counted his time there well spent, so excellent were 

the dinners. The place was quiet and orderly too. Evidently 

Dearest they who resorted there all belonged to the eminently respectable 

class. 
Now every day quite a fair number of the guests, as soon as 
they had finished their dinners, made their way towards a door 


8 voite 


Mi bal at the further end of the room. They went so quietly, so unob- 
te | trusively, that I should never have noticed their going at all had 
ay, a it not been that, over the door through which they each in turn 
"ea passed, the words ‘ Forbjuden Ingang ’—or perhaps they were 
ore j tens forbudt '—were painted. And even this might, per- 
"a aps, have made no impression on me had not almost every 
= me ae he reappeared through the door, looked so well 
a a wade himself and his fellows, so superlatively innocent 
oa ae 3 sa eee that first set me a-wondering as to what there 
at s S eee the No Entrance * door. I had never a chance 
a 8, however, ‘for against me that door was barred ; I should 


never i 3 

Eo have known, indeed, had not one, against whom it was 
arred, played the traitor. 

te vate opens into a room so small that it is little better 

astin and all ih oard, he informed me; he spoke of what he had seen; 

at there is there is a table, on which stand rows of 


earst 
zas 10 


bes | ce full of spirit | 
Sr is h ; B ; 
pË | goode otel has not the right to sell spirit, and its host takes 


pie f tom, ee ae no spirit shall ever be sold there. That cupboard 

' is ction founded not on a fact but on a wish, forms 
pia ff, theory foy pnvate dwelling; and the spirit on the table is in 
it his not ent S private use. They who drink it do not pay for it, 


8) Pl feu. ee in their bills—not as spirit at any rate. When 
bof With th ome at all it is always either as tea or as stamps. 

ot p ite ays o ee Will in the world to see only what was good in 
Me Yas snes E Kindly and most intelligent folk among whom I — 


Jour: 
“Pboarg ame I could not shut my eyes to the fact that this 
with Whom angement was ‘tricky.’ A Scandinavian friend, 
ae on the subject, applied to'it indeed a m 
sae at this sort of thing should go on was for 
= ee of keen anxiety, too: it was di o 
oie nation, he maintained. And it doe 


Norway and Sweden, he declare 
COO ARBRE BB teire eR here C 
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spoke with authority ; for not only is he a distins “i l 
but an expert in all that concerns temperance guished Oi | 

I certainly found a ‘tricky’ arrangement D a 
Saturday I was in Christiania. As my travelling ltt VET fy 
empty, I went forth in search of denaturert brenden tm } 
the first shop I entered, the owner, when I asked him andi | 
bottle, pointed with a lofty gesture to the clock. m for a li, 

“You are too late,’ he said. ‘Yo 
Monday for your methylated spirit.’ 
that I should have to wait. 

As goods were being served to other Customers, I told bis 
that I could not wait, I must have my methylated spirit at one: 
whereupon he waxed scornfully indignant. | 

“Do you not know that it is forbidden by law to sell sit 
after seven o’clock on a Saturday?’ he demanded. ‘Christa: 
will have no spirit-drinking on Sundays,’ he added significantly, 

I assured him that I did not wish to drink the methyhid’ 
spirit, that no one could drink it, as it was poison, that I wishe j 
to burn it. 

‘That is what ladies always say,’ he retorted derisive. 
‘Anyway, you will not get it here to-night, either to burn ot 
drink!’ i 

I went into another shop, taking care this time to apan 
where there were no customers ; for it had occurred to ae 
in the other shop, that ‘playing to the gallery ae is. 
going on. Here again, however, my request was : ar 
methylated spirit was a spirit, the man explained, he over asi 
sell it after 7 p.m. Then he paused and scanned Fah alt 
weighing me in the balance. The result was evi ing os Ù | 
factory, for he added quietly, as if what he was i methyl | 

most natural thing in the world, ‘I cannot sell to uy a ol i 
spirit, but I should be glad to lend: you some, i 
allow me.’ . nd i 

Some friends of mine had a similar expe rien rl 
case the spirit was not even methylated. 
late one Saturday night they found, to we 
had invited friends to dine with them 2 
that there was neither wine nor spirit 10 : 7 allin 
out a servant to try to buy a few bottles, 9U | 
then went out themselves; but they, ea 
return empty-handed had they not S 
that, although it was too late to buy, 1 ©” 


u will have to wait 
wi 
. And he seemed quite gh; 
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i | ilil once saw there what I never saw in any other capital, 

cal, 3 man hopelessly drunk in a tram car in the middle of the after- 
ey ge non: These facts point to something topsy-turveyish, as well 
Be } as tricky. j 
a Lapland, too, is a country that 1s topsy-turveyish in these 
+ andi matters. Nowhere is the sale of spirit quite so strictly pro- 
OF a lit, hibited as in Swedish Lapland. None the less Swedish Lapland 
Br is the only land where I was ever kept awake for the greater part 
ait unt of a night by the heathenish noise drunken men were making. 
uite gh And I was staying in a railway hotel at the time, in a hotel, 
told bs therefore, under the special surveillance and control of the 

in State; and the drinking was going on in a building attached to 
at one the hotel. The following morning regret was expressed that I 
all sit should have been disturbed by the noise. It was most unfortu- 
ss nate that I should have arrived on a Saturday; for it was only 
ae on a Saturday night, I was assured, that this drinking went on. 
hl That it went on every Saturday night, year in year out, was 
1 wih al however not denied. 

Jämtland, a Swedish province where many Laplanders 
rii, sojourn during the winter, is, so far as the rural communes are 
Ae concerned, as staunchly prohibition in theory as Lapland itself. 

Let me try as I would, I could obtain no proof that a single drop 
ai of spirit was ever sold there. This was the more remarkable 
e vil „38 a quite startling amount of drinking was going on. In one 


peti Village, not far from where I was staying, all the men who were 


al £ a Laplanders, together with all their non-Lappish friends for 
it aa = around, were as drunk as drunk could be for nearly two 
ar asi 0 HE ; The occasion was, oddly enough, a religious ceremony. 
y gli manent year all the Lappish folk come streaming down the 
vas th? amn-sides to this village, and hold a solemn service in the 


hyb! aa ; and all the other folk come streaming in from the valleys 


ol . eae the service. They came that year on the Saturday to 
E ohn y tor the Sunday ; and all the ‘ other folk’ set to work to 

pb the s << Soon as they came. And they went on drinking until 

5 bo Pit supply came to an end. 

of te | Taiseg a e minimum quantity of spirit a distiller may sell was 

{ i | four-fifths in Norway and later in Sweden, from eight and 

ey that wonta? ons to fifty-five, the enactment was hailed as one 


Once os a ady make for temperance. It would put a stop 
Eor it ae to Spirit-drinking in rural districts, it was argued. 
Money er aken for granted that rural folk would never have 
i tavisediy es to buy fifty-five gallons. It was taken for granted 
t 2? Duy as Owever ; for although no single villager can, per- 
n cannot, i much, a whole village very often can; and ev 

“8 in Gor set join with other villages and buy it—spirit is 


Vou. try ndinavia. And this is what is actually done, I wa 
aes. lI— No. 436 er 
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told again and again while there ; and wha 
firmed by what I saw for myself while sojo 
district, all through rural Sweden. 
judge, as I do not know it well enough. There 2 
villages, where every week the men make a colle r ro 
soon as they have money enough, they dispatch he 1d, a 
distillery a trustworthy messenger to fetch for the P 
gallons of spirit. On his return, life comes Da i 
standstill : so long as there is a drop of spirit left 
has a thought in his head beyond drinking ; and it tar 
drink fifty-five gallons than eight and four-fifths ! 
The manager of the Christiania Samlag, 
matter, of course, is strongly of opinion that it is a mistake y | 
force men to buy spirit in large quantities, if they buy it at i | 
Nowhere have so many Acts of Parliament been passed fi 
the purpose of making men sober as in Scandinavia: nohe: 
have so many State, municipal, and communal decrees bee 
issued; nowhere has so much thought been given, so mud | 
trouble taken. None the less, curiously enough, nowhere whee | 
I have ever stayed have I seen so much drunkenness as ther: 
and I have stayed in Russia—in every country in Eun, 
in fact, excepting Greece, Portugal and Scotland. Ism f 
much drunkenness, indeed, while in urban Norway and ri 
Sweden, that I was tempted sometimes to doubt the ie 
of my own eyes and ears, and to think that those who seeme f 
me drunk were in reality sober. Unfortunately, ees 
far as urban Norway is concerned, official see z i 
against this view of the case. For in Christiania Beit 
15,115 persons were arrested for drunkenness in ia of tht 
41.4 persons a day on an average, or 62.5 per en inde! 
whole population in the year; and one must bea Bol! 
to be arrested, although not so drunk in Norway A the are 
In Bergen, where spirit is sold only by the 2 in Staros” 
for drunkenness are about 30 per thousand, ee per thot 7 
` a prohibition town, they averaged in 1899-190 i as one of a E 
Now English towns can hardly claim sobr 7 nty mor -i 
special virtues ; yet in Christiania there are Ka ondon t 
for drunkenness per thousand inhabitants ne six more, 
fifty-four more, than in London County; fif ; i ; 
Birmingham; and forty-nine more, even be in the sam 
pool. For the arrests for drunkenness to actually 


to population in Greater London, as ma 
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an expert int | 


every day, on an average. 5 Jand ne 
How rural Sweden compares with ee 

I do not know, as, while there, I never Be Fa 
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pene arrested for drunkenness ; and, although T tried hard to 
obtain statistics on the subject, I failed. 

What renders the Norwegian statistics the more remarkable 
is the fact that, while more Persons in proportion to the popula- 
tion are arrested for drunkenness in the towns of Norway than 
in the towns of any other country, the consumption of spirit 
per head of the population is now actually smaller than in any 
other country in Northern Europe, with the single exception of 
Finland. Even in Sweden it is lower than in Denmark, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, or France, although higher than in eight 
other countries, including Russia and England. Thus, although 
legislation has failed to make men sober in Scandinavia, it has 
undoubtedly succeeded in reducing considerably the amount of 
alcohol they drink. In 1871 the consumption of spirit per head 
of the population was in Norway 4.92 litres, and in Sweden in 
1875 it was 12.4. In 1909 it was in Norway only 2.94 litres, and 
in Sweden 5 litres. But whereas, when free trade in spirit pre- 
vailed, the average Scandinavian took seven days in which to 
drink his week’s supply, he now often drinks it all at one sitting, 
with the result that he becomes very drunk. Whether it is better 
for the community that a man be very drunk one day in seven, 
ora little drunk every day in the seven, is a point which I should 
be sorry to be called upon to decide. That it is better for the 
man himself physically to do all his drinking on one day, a 
glance at some of the Scandinavian peasants is enough to prove. 

If the laws passed in Norway and in Sweden to make men 
as have failed, it is, in a great measure, as even those who 
i aoe askance must admit, because they have never had 
ir ee ance of succeeding. Tt is sheer waste of time, surely, 
dee ave unless the authorities are prepared to enforce them ; 
evasion r e of time, too—nay, worse—to issue decrees if the 
eain ani them is going to be connived at. There 1S no great 
in ine as I can see, in prohibiting the retail sale of spirit 
be bought , » if it is allowed to be sold there wholesale, and to 
ain at ee teal elsewhere and imported there. And there is no 


Sale not fae Prohibiting the sale of spirit while allowing the 


than wee of beer but of wine, which is more intoxicating 


throne Years past Prohibition has been in force practically 
but al ie tural Norway and in the greater part of rural Sweden; 
hibition x every, where, in Norway and Sweden alike, the pro- 
ven į to spirit, and only to spirit when sold reta 


- 2 st Abe A 
pit ag ay, Prohibition districts a man may buy as much 


buys, a aoe to give away as much as hi 

= ` > and even to do a little bartering wit 
te i 
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public utility the same sum. It also paid 10, a o: 


- ofits profits being limited to 5 per cent. 
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his friends. He cannot, it is true 


Al 
are bent on enforcing the Prohibition Law nd; authority 
the police—perh too, th thoriti wn Some disti | 
police—perhaps, too, the authorities- stang a itt 
averted eyes while the law is being broken: in A mi | 
connive at the breaking of it; in others, again if ah ty 
true, they give the breakers a helping hand. The result i = 
can be obtained in many prohibition districts as easily Re 
by those who have money in hand, providing they ‘no 
ropes ’ ; and although foreign tourists do not know the ropes, th 
natives of course always do. Thus, whatever be the merits 
the defects of prohibition, the fact that drunken men are foul f 
in prohibition districts, both in Norway and Sweden, is no rex 
at all for singing a Tekel over this system, as neither in theo: 
country nor in the other has it ever had a fair trial. 
Then in every town in Norway that is not prohibition, thee | 

is a Samlag, and in most of the towns in Sweden there isa Bolg, 
Samlag and Bolag being different names for the same thing: 
Now a town in which there is a Samlag—or a Bolag—ougitt 


to db. 
hardy 
gs besides. t 
rink trade 


holders, but of the whole community. Tt is wor 
surveillance of the local authorities, and a sha 


i :, to the State. 
to them, a larger share, however ae shareholde is 
pe 


holders, goes to the State to form an oia- 


per cent. goes to the municipality, 10 per “objects 
ing rural communes, and 10 per cent. to 
the rates. 


utility ’ which are not chargeable on whe TEY vit 

In 1911 the Christiania Samlag, ahi oa the muni 
and worked, paid over to the State Aaa „and 0 
94891. ; to the surrounding communes X 


38l m 


taxes. Thus, from the financial point of const 
elsewhere, the Samlag has scored a Sateen older’, 
too, for the community, not for its own siå 


ot 
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le, but, to make money, but to prevent excessive drinking. Although it 
Tete by | sells alcohol, no one connected with it has any inducement to 

Alig. i the sale, as no one derives any benefit from an increase in 
Uther | the sale. A marked increase, indeed, would ruin its manager, ag 
dist, the board of directors would regard it as evidence that he was 
ide pig not doing his business properly. For it is his business to dis- 
eT, thy | courage the buying of alcohol, while encouraging that of food 
tales t and non-alcoholic drinks. He is not allowed to sell more than 
18, spiri three glasses of spirit to anyone at one time; he is not allowed 
aS waler to sell even one glass on credit, or to anyone who is under eighteen. 
NOW fh: Then a Samlag opens its doors late and closes them early. In 
opes, the Christiania its shops are open from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. in summer, 
merits or and 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. in winter, excepting on Saturdays and the 
re foun days before holidays, when they are closed earlier. On Sundays, 
10 reason holidays, election days, or days when great public meetings are 
| the one being held, they are not opened at all; and during a strike they 
are closed at 1 P.M. 

p | Now these regulations undoubtedly make for temperance ; they 
a Bolas, 


would render it impossible, indeed, for a man to drink to excess 


e thing excepting in private houses, were the drink trade entirely in 
ought i the hands of the Samlag. But that it never is anywhere, either 
new | in Norway or Sweden. In Stockholm the Bolag is only one of 
ae the many agencies through which spirit may be bought, and it 
1 


Leg can be bought there as easily as in London. Even in Christiania 
des the Samlag sells hardly half the spirit that is sold, the other half 


rade 03 being sold by privileged licence-holders, who are free to push their 
; Ge Sales, and whose interest it is to push them. Nor is this all; 
i © are hotels and restaurants, as well as clubs, where spirit 
m ~ sold for on-consumption, even when the Samlag’s own shops 
ie a closed ; and, what is much worse, there are nearly 300 houses 
i UE ev = sell wine and beer under municipal licences, and there 
in S Cys of sixteen are served. So long as there are in Christiania 
ee f Will ae heence-holders and wine and beer shops, the Samlag 
nds $ Hi T succeed in stamping out drunkenness. 

rovt in spite ags and Bolags alike are doing good work for temperance 
pe of the difficulties against which they have to contend. 


i eee however, do better work still, I feel sure, although 
à fair Sha Perhaps of cavilling to say so, were they free to devote 
for those te of the money they make to providing new pleasures 
the one whom they are striving to wean from spirit drinking, 
begi aani pleasure some of them now have. When men 
not 800d fo too much it is as a rule either because they har 
; a od or because they find life dull. Now both Saml 
Onsale 3 = Provide food for their customers in most of th 
É eed Or y, PS; but the food is by no means always either 
= Yor Bo} cheap ; and with some few exceptions ne 
AR CES. RQIdeofem. themi Keoyėstionio 
E E 
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undoubtedly more necessar te 
sober, than low rates, 
public utility.’ Of thi 
Finland and Russia. 

Even after prohibition was established in the rur 
and there was a Bolag in every town, the Fin 
drunken nation. Recently, however, 
Helsingfors, and then made my way up 
and rural districts as I went. And during the Whole time I y 
there I never saw a drunken Finlander outside Helsingfors a 
I could count on my fingers the drunken men whom I saw intha 
town. 

The consumption of spirit per head of the population is nor 
lower in Finland than in any other country in Europe; whiles 
for drunkenness, in rural Finland there practically is none, In 
1908 the convictions for drunkenness there were only one per ten 
thousand inhabitants, and since then they have decreased. l | 
all Finland only five per thousand of the inhabitants were om 
victed last year, and they were by no means all Finns, Whiti 
still more remarkable, less than 1 per cent. of the adult pauper 
were classed as paupers through drink. 178 of the 200 member 
of the Finnish Diet are prohibitionists, and some nine out of erty 
ten of the electors. Had the first Parliament elses 
universal suffrage had its way, it would now be Bees a 
obtain alcohol in Finland. As it is, in the rural ee E 
sale not only of spirit but of wine and beer is prohibite made v 
far as I could judge, comparatively few attempts are + he i 
evade the Prohibition Law. For Finland is now on) i 
countries where the masses are against drinking, nes ; 
where the very man in the street has an almostei almi 
to be sober, even though, when he sees spirit, he 
resist the temptation to drink it. 

The marked reformation with regard to 
been brought about in Finland, in these e E, 
caused partially no doubt by Acts of Par ver have af 
Acts of Parliament alone would assuredly lised 
it. The Finnish temperance reformers rea : 7 
that it was useless to try to keep men mere rae Mie 
desire to drink could be taken away from ae good 
too, that if men were to be deprived of se ‘that i 
in fairness be brought within their reach; 
pleasure resort, the drink-shop, were to 
pleasure resort must be provided for them. a 
an active propaganda for the purpose of re atrioti 
unpopular, and they very wisely called in pa „to 


y for most men, if they aret 
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s there is ample proof to Be tie T 
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be be village, lecturing on the evils of excessive drinking, declaring that 
bjecis i drunkenness was treason to the Fatherland, as a drunkard was 
fonnd i o demoralised to serve Finland. In every school temperance 


was Soon & subject taught as systematically as arithmetic, and 
the children were regularly trained to look on alcoholism much as 
they look on scarlet fever. Meanwhile, not content with preach- 
ing against the misuse of alcohol, the reformers were striving to 
render abstinence from its use easy. Thanks to their efforts it is 
through the Bolag alone that spirit can be bought in towns, in 
its shops alone that it can be bought by the glass, unless the 
buyer can afford to go to a hotel or high-class restaurant. And 
the Bolag shops are more like our ‘ Lyons’ than public-houses. 
Practically they are eating houses, places where men may have 
a square meal in peace and comfort, may take a rest too, and 
read the papers. In every shop good cheap food is provided, 
and he who will not buy food may not buy spirit, although he 
may buy one bottle of beer. Even with food he may have only 
one glass of spirit. Thus, were it not for certain beershops there 
are in the town, it would be extremely difficult for a working 
man to get drunk. 

Nor is that all. In Helsingfors a working man is under less 
temptation to drink than elsewhere, as however little food he may 
have, that little is well cooked, even though cooked at home. I 
‘now no other town where cooking is taught in the national 
schools so carefully and practically. Every girl who goes there 

not only taught how to cook, but is made to cook ; and, so far 
ae her lies, to cook well. I once saw and tasted a quite dainty 
ea dinner prepared and served by some Helsingfors school 
+” 8» Who had themselves done the marketing for the ingredients. 
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p 50 Was for six’ persons, and it consisted of very good vegetable 
e aM fish with sauce piquante and potatoes, everything in plenty, 
+ es Der eyaud flavoured to a nicety. And the cost was one penny 
n l ae In English towns year after year hundreds, nay 
aE aag f men are driven to drink by the lack of decant food, 
ee f ina © lack is due more often than not to their wives being 
p E Pable of cooking 

0 


Tesort = "n every Finnish town there are rooms where men may 
have a en they wish for society. In Helsingfors the workers 
have baa © Imposing mansion as a clubhouse, one which they 
There are 0 themselves, and work on strict temperance lines. 
~ Tooms there for reading, for resting, for recreation—-_ 
E VSularly ‘S arranged as a theatre. Lectures are given the 

Wiat is re äre Concerts, and there is a dance from time to 
tran, ang <r Still, in almost every 
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They are always simple litt] 
the inside walls kaod oe Cottages haps. 
the property of the Authorities; the Hon eat is ine 
Socialists. They are open every night ona that of tho E | 
entertainment is given in one or the other ae peer 
a concert, a lecture, a debate, or, what is a ae be a day | 
play acted by the villagers themselves. ON Popalat of ila 

I know English villages where th 
alternative but to drink; for drink they msec 
public-house ; and if they wish for recreation, go th 
I have just been staying in a village where practically all th 
are drunk every Saturday night; and, ‘had they mon a 
they would probably be drunk every other night, too Tae : 
wonder, either, for there is not a room of any sort where fe 
may go excepting the inn parlour; there is not a book ok 
bought or borrowed in the whole village, nor even a Newspaper, 
Were a Nuorisoseuran opened there drunkenness, I feel fait) 
sure, would be reduced at one fell swoop by a good half. 

In Russia the reformation with regard to drunkenness whith 
followed the introduction of the spirit monopoly is, in its waj, 
even more remarkable than that brought about in Finland. Tor 
in Russia, it must be remembered, there is no prohibition in mal 
districts, no Samlag in any town. Men are still as free as thf 
were before the monopoly was established to buy as much spi 
as they can pay for, by the bottle, if not by the glass; and 
bottle may be small. They can no longer buy it at every r 
it is true ; they must now look about before they find E r 
for everywhere these places were reduced in number V p 
monopoly was established. In St. Petersburg they 3 ae 
by two out of every three. And when they fnd ® rt, V 
it is no longer what it used to be; from a festive can i 
they could while away their time quite merrily, 16 38 Bt a 
what might be a chemist’s shop, for any pleasure : or to olf 
had there. Instead of a sympathetic host always a p ofl" 
them, pushing his own sales the while, a 4 g De 

t, and C0% off 
now installed there, one who gives no credit, oe d 
a whit whether they buy or not. He 
and they have no inducement to stand ab A 
to uncork their bottles for them, or even to lend t l 
Theʻold Traktir have also been reduced by SOD! t zays thls 
what are left of them have become what in form® ust SY 
pretended to be—i.e. eating houses. For ther i og 
only together with food, and as the Govs Gover i 
lion’s share of the profits going of course to x 
the agent. that the 3P a 


It was primarily for financial reasons k 
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lished in Russia ; M. de Witte, who was then Finance 
Minister, Was bent on increasing the revenue. He was bent also, 
however, as he declared emphatically at the time, on diminishing 
the amount of drunkenness there was in the land. Among the 
Mujiks there was then much drunkenness; and it was due in a 
great measure, he maintained, to the fact that the spirit trade 
was in the hands of private persons, whose interest it was to 
encourage drinking, as the more drinking there was the richer 
they became. The spirit monopoly would make for temperance, 
he argued, if for nothing but that under it the officials who sold 
the spirit would have no interest in pushing the sale of it. 

M. de Witte was alive to the fact, however, that many men 
drink yodka, not because they are pressed to drink it, but because 
they are underfed, or because the only pleasure they know comes 
from drinking it. Before the spirit monopoly was proclaimed in 
any town—or district—he therefore appointed for that town a 
Temperance Committee, every member of which was bound to 
bring well-cooked food within the reach of the Mujiks; was 
bound, too, to try to provide them with recreation. He impressed 
on the Committees that what they had to do was to introduce 
purple patches into the dull leaden lives of the workers, to give 
them outside interests, wholesome pleasures, all this as a means 
of weaning them from vodka; and he provided them with the 
money to do it. In one year, 1900, he gave them out of the profits 
T State made by selling vodka, no less a sum than 258,1441. 
x F SOBER of St. Petersburg and Moscow each received an 
Se cam of 31,2501. ; and, in addition, that in St. Petersburg 
Dove . . a present of 104,1331., which it spent on the Norodny 
bis x ons II., the finest popular pleasure resort in Europe. 
stands į ae palace all aglow with blue, white and gold, and it 
where i ‘he midst of a beautiful park. In it there is a restaurant 
Prices « Pye good food can be bought at extraordinarily low 
concert h se promenade hall, where a military band plays, a 
delight to th, and a theatre. This theatre is a source of infinite 
eagerly eye ee who flock there now on their holidays, more 

lready ; an they used to flock to the vodka shop. ; 

“ad opened wane according to an official report, the Committees 
an Tooms and 4 working-class temperance restaurants, 943 read- 
Of the a libraries, 181 people’s theatres ; while in the course 
0 other th hey had arranged for 455 theatrical representations 
‘Peedily ree ace and 654 popular readings. And their labours 
S was | o aruit ; for the annual consumption of spirit, which in 
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= > course of two years. pen a z 
Eooq Work Sie m Russia, in 1901, the Committees were do 
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43 gallons per head of the population, fell by 1898 to r ; 
» While the consumption of beer was reduced by two- — 
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opened temperance restaurants a i 
villages. In Moscow every eae chee he 
ing heart and soul in the temperance oat 
had opened twelve large Norodny Doms ; 
open eight more. In every Dom there y 
good food was so cheap that even casual 
to buy it. There was a comfortable, well 
reading room too, where men might sit t 
chose, and in one of the Doms there was a 
aa sous aitached, whee ce a eg ea 
lectures were ATA E a a pe ye 
reading rooms fo phconiuanie se ee nin ae 
them kindly attentions fe amending shen eee ae 
8, recommending them books to read, plays 
to see. Every week, in one or other of the theatres, an entertain: 
ment was given to which working men and women were adnite 
at nominal prices. The plays given on these occasions nee 
always of the sort to appeal to the Mujiks. What did appeal | 
them most of all, I found, was something rather sensational al 
very patriotic. I have seen great strong men sobbing aloudins 
Russian people’s theatre over the trials of Peter the Great! 
Before I went to Russia I was warned that I should be appli 
by the number of drunken men I should see there. Far ina 
this being the case, however, although I sought them diligent, 
and in the poorest districts, I saw fewer while there than I sho i 
have seen had I been in England or France, to say nothing A 
Norway or Sweden. That was in 1901, when M. de Wee p 
still in power, spending money lavishly through his Cote 
on making men sober by providing them with whe {oo 
instead of vodka, providing them with wholesome recreall ii 
Things may perhaps have changed since he retired ie 
life, although they cannot have changed very much; ior : Sie 
still eight countries in Europe where more spirit ® 
head of the population than in Russia. And even ma 
changed, that would not rob of its significance es 
great people, notorious for their drunkenness, oe 
suddenly quite fairly temperate, simply because a witht 
be pressed on them, while good food was broug rth Livi0e: 
reach, and with it enough pleasure to make oe Fi 
The united experiences of Norway, Swed a ee 
Russia go far towards proving, surely, that it E pless P“ 
make men sober by passing Acts of Parliam ea eve 
kitchens be provided, people’s theatres too, bare a 
villages something in the way of pleasure IS ne 
parlours cae ane I 
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e inte | Berore we speak of the special questions of the art of the ballet 
shoviy | I think it necessary to establish one fact: in the face of the 
ad, play fundamental exigency of combining the visible movement with 
ntertai. the audible art—that is, the plastic with music—the old and the 
admitted new ballet are equally insolvent, and even the new more so than the 
ns wee f old. Let us therefore look at the movement in the ballet in 
pali | general without aiming at comparative appreciations. 

onal and The ballet—the ‘real’ one, the ‘ classical ’ ballet of the good 
oud in 8 olden times which used to delight the ‘ ballet maniacs’ of those 
it! good olden times—has received a blow. In an art which is 
appelli affected and false, yet in its frozen frames as a whole complete, 
ar from è new flow made eruption, the flow of ‘realism.’ A new division. 
igenilj, r ‘the old ballet’ and ‘ the new ballet,’ each with its army 
sot ot defenders ; one party rejoices that life has invaded stereotyped 
hing! | Patterns, and greets the dawn of ‘ naturalness’; others deplore 


; $ t i : 3 

oo T ‘appearing of virtuosity in art, even the disappearing of 
Mii aha : everything, they say, becomes too easy, too much 
ne wW, and that which some call ‘life’ they call disorder. 


on i ach, See of these conflicting opinions one feels as if one 
Ta in ora express oneself, and yet how difficult! Difficult, because 
a f new an Say a decisive word one has to belong either to the 
3 ee to abando the old. But when, on one side, one would like 
“iat! | the og a ee old and not join the new, when, on the other, 
i | a ines pected one feels a principle whereas the new ‘ truth ’ 
ol beara le nae ©, when on one side conventionalism becomes un- 
E then ae on the other side ‘realism ’ becomes offensive, what ¥ 
g Westig ac r Wilde said that he who sees both sides of the 
| Of the ually sees nothing. Yet we do not stand in either 


Wo 5 : 
Tins it bon esting parties; we stand outside of the contest. 
Squish ; th mes quite indifferent to us which of the two will — 


Sken tho fact that we see ‘both sides’ does not in the 1 
the . -atness of our judgment, for the object of 


2 the Other ee the relative advantage of the one si 
eR he msolvency of both before the 

at we are longing for. An e 
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this standpoint, then the apparent contradiction th 

old and new we find minuses and pluses T w both jy 
concert us; in the end, in face of the ideal Rin 
all these pluses and minuses will 
draw that definitive minus, let us 
minuses of minor importance. 


THE OLD BALLET 
7 ‘The French ballet is a charming absurdity which has sy 
vived the centuries. It is the most deliciously artificial 7 
pertinence that ever turned up its nose at N ature,’ 
Such definition I read in the pages of Gordon Craig's reyes 
The Mask.* Seldom one meets in a short definition with s 
an exhausting acknowledgement of positive and negative sds 
of the question. How easy and pleasant it is to agree with, 
judgment which is penetrated with such impartiality ; we delist, 
it says, in that which is ‘ charming,’ but we know very wellt | 
price of what is ‘absurd’ and ‘against Nature.’ . Who wilwi | 
agree with that? And yet I hear indignant voices even from bit 
sides. The partisans of the ballet will say : ‘ What, absurd w 
say? You say yourself it is lovely; can a thing be lovely ! 
it is absurd?’ And the opponents of the ballet will say: T 
lovely you say? Did not you say yourself it was against r ' 
and now you mean to say it is lovely?’ Please, let ae 
unlimited either in our enthusiasm or in our blame. ement, 
draw limits, and we shall easily come to an e Mer 
Example: Who will not acknowledge that the ie o that th 
quise is charming, and yet who will not ack Natu 
huge pile of false hair sprinkled with powder 18 4 i 


fandom 
And what then? Shall we put ourselves on ie put om 


plame th. 


Do acknowledge, you aesthetic gentlemen, 
do acknowledge, you men of real life, oe A 
join hands on the acknowledgement that t a fer 20" A 
is ‘a lovely absurdity’; neither your logie 
aesthetic feeling be hurt. That is what ‘nits of @ 
of little pluses and minuses within the r 


e 45 
And where is that big minus? Why, za with w 
in a HO 


despair of her falling locks, when yol ; tno Buss ai 
G mia 0} 
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; ion, infinite in its vari ; 
oth iy . trument of expression, 1n s variety and depth, man’s 
th ys , 3 ; ) 
ot We pody represents (the hair alone, think of the whole appearance), 


longi when you think of all that, what a small entity in the sense 
Before : of expressiveness will ies to us the Marquise with the pow- 
luses 2 dered mass of borrowed hair. What an insignificant jabber 


she will seem compared with the profound eloquence of Nature. 
But now imagine that people will come who will proclaim the 
absolute beauty of the powdered wig in comparison with the 


| has sy. capriciousness of real hair. What will you say to them? Would 
ficial jp. | you not say ‘Off with you, remain in your lie; what I want 
is truth. Nature calls me; I follow life.’ Would you not say 
‘STH so? And this is exactly what I am tempted to say to those 
with a who proclaim the absolute value of the ballet as the highest form 
tive sis of plastic art, to those who accept only the positive side of the 
e witha | above-mentioned formula, who not only do not want to accept 
5 delist the minuses of the art of the ballet but endeavour by all sorts 
wel the of fallacious theories to raise these minuses into aesthetic pluses. 
wil | 1 perfectly understand one who would excuse unnaturalness. I 
vom bah | understand him who would justify it; but what shall we think 
urd jon of people who legalise, who glorify unnaturalness? 
lovely É Among the most wonderful examples of such glorifications 
“Wha, are the articles of Mr. A. Levinsohn on the ballet which appeared 
, Nator, in the pages of the Apollo? in -1911 : it would seem as if there 
g not be were here a hymn to unnaturalness. Now, gentlemen, let us 
[et 5 establish forever that art is expression of life; you agree, do you 
reemer. not? Wagner said that art was a direct immediate act of life. As 
od Mat man is born of Nature, thus art is born of man; as Nature in 
hat ti f pa So man in art, expresses the best of his own self. Among 
Natur ivi atts, only the scenic art possesses such a material as the 
poini mee man, and among all forms of this scenic art the dance, 
put of P than any other, avails itself of movement; movement— 
ose wm i aa essence of life. Consequently, if every art is life, dance 
p sii ee So, because it is life expressed by means of life. We s 
i? eee already of what expressiveness such a detail of the 


ines as the hair is capable; we will not, consequently, 
art of the ne the preciousness of the material of which the 
=the pre allet disposes. But, taking all that into consideration 
Otizon of He of the material and the unlimitedness of the 
Which ate &—what will you say to the glorification of an art 
Mr. evi ers on man (we say ‘man’ in the general sense; 
to the N; I do not know why, extends his principles only 
eee Sex and never speaks but of ballerines) an 
Conditions. existence,” which throws him out of the no 
Ba The 4 °* reality and not only transplants him into ‘a 
Ton N, ee art Review edited in Petersburg by S. Malovsk, 
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of fantastic existence ’ but even subj i 
equilibrium’? The ballerine, aa ia to "| 
toes (pointes)’; she ‘ frees herself (of R 
natural movement’ (!) Would it be 
a doctrine against Nature in any art e 
but balletomania? She frees herself 
Yes, she does; but can we look at it ot 
One would think not, yet we are as 
not, however, because rejection of naturalness jn 
means rejection of naturalness as a whole for what i, 
has movement but that of expression? Movant t 
an aim in itself; such a movement would be a 

does a dancer express when he imitates a spinnin P i 
does the ballerine express when with a fascia i E 
regards caressingly her own toe, as she tosda ee 
smooth floor? What does her body express, the human bir- | 
the most wonderful instrument of expression on earth—nha, 
carried away by a gymnastic enthusiasm in an acrobatic eostas, 
with panting chest and terror in her open eyes, she crosses th 
stage diagonally, whirling on one toe, while with the others 
executes the famous ‘ thirty-two fouettes’? ‘Gymnastics taw | 
form themselves into fantastics!’ exclaims Mr. Levinsobn; be 
I assure you, when in the circus the man-serpent, all dressed in 
one scales, puts his leg behind his shoulder, this is 1 ks 
‘ fantastics.’ 

Of the aesthetic value of that gymnastic feat which seri 
to excite the enthusiasm of the admirers of the old pi 
will not speak. Let us say a few words about the c° 
which they so much uphold. ; » tid 

To the ugly conditions of the ‘imaginary eed ’ 
obeys the ‘laws of special equilibrium,’ ore Fre 
special exterior covering’: ‘the so-called ae f with 
tutu)—a light, short garment of pleated gauze ee 
Levinsohn, not only a physical justification trom 
view of comfort but a logical explanation, an Do y0 
tion; it ‘lends to the body a seeming stability- jn our é 
this? The perpendicularity of the human figure Tiy jd 
so to speak, balanced by the horizontality ple t 
"principle of the spinning-top. Now, is i ae, Da 

more deplorable formula for transforming man e p” 

Is it possible to give a more definite expresso Kion the 

of eliminating one’s ego? Is not art the oe alls 

festation, the blossoming of man? And woe of that & 
say from the purely aesthetic point of view gs CU 

of a costume which by its umbrella-like ae phe 

< body into two? Shall we remain indif Ba. 
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dlo folds, to the obedience of the flowing veils, to the plastic injunc- 
tips of y tions of living movement ? 2a i 
thy The theory of the mechanisation of the human body could not 
hin Bint lead to the panegyric of the ‘flat-toed’ ballet slipper. The 
say by simple sad necessity gayre ty the ballerine a point of support 
Fete receives 2 philosophico-aesthetic interpretation : this slipper 
t tepe ‘ generalises the contour of the foot’ and “makes the impression 

We it of the movement clearer and more finished.’ In the name of 
Morene, all—I won’t say of all that is sacred—in the name of all that is 
ther T heantiful, is it possible to say such things? You have never 
cannot b admired a foot; you do not know what it is—a foot that slowly 
e, Ws rises from the ground, first with the heel, then with the sole; 
p? Wh you do not know the beauty of supple toes; you evidently never 
smile ate saw the foot of the Discobolos, the foot of Botticelli’s * Pallas,’ 
over ths the foot of Houdon’s ‘ Diana.’ If it is so valuable to ‘ generalise ’ 
n body the contour of the foot by the flat-toed slipper, why not, then, 


‘generalise ’ the contour of the hand and give to the ballerines 
boxing-gloves? Art is an exteriorisation of man, a spreading of 
one’s self outside the limits of one’s ego, and here we are asked 
to cut, to shorten, to hide: a principle which is exactly the 
contrary of art. It was also a ‘generalisation’ of the human 
figure when Niobe was being metamorphosed into a rock, but it 
temains till the end of time the expression of grief : the Greeks 
have not found a more eloquent myth for the eternalisation of 
en Sorrow than the return of form into that which is not 


h—whea, 
C esias, 
osses the f 
other sè 
ies trans: 
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ressed i 
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sh seeni ormed. They knew that all process of creation goes from the 
allet, T general to the particular. When the sculptor takes away piece 
costut J piece from the block of marble, he goes from the general 


o the particular. 


: When the musician shapes the musical 
Material accessible to 


' whit everybody into a particular musical melody, 


, als! le Soes from the general to the particular. If, out of the shape- 
ped lite, mass of the human family, the great types of universal 
iM f i ae could detach themselves and crystallise themselves 
pint that cfinite characters, it is only thanks to their particularities 
n tion ah conquer and receive their universal value. The direc- 
Whee Sees artist is from the shapeless, from the abstract into 
ene Tt is aes the process of art is a process of individualisation. 
is s| Which oe to understand, therefore, the instinctive hostility 
wal | ‘generalin eed in a man who loves art, by all attempts at | 
wf ian 5, 00: it is the infiltration into art of that which is 


the a ah 1S that which in the course of centuries has deserved 
ation of * routine.’ This crust of uniformity and 
nera reads over art is nothing but an infiltrati 

sin the aising principle into that which is and ougt 
“hose breath cred domain of personality. It is th 
BA h fades and withers the beauty of th 
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No wonder that a reaction could bu 
which seeks its justification in such theories - 
= ; es; th 3 
the stereotyped ballet is a direct act of lop; € Teaction i 
common sense : it would be impossible that aoe 18 the tng 
live which is in contradiction to the ning orm of art abo | 
say ‘live,’ I do not mean the right of exist a art, Wha} 
in its most real sense : to live, that is, to ane T take the nyi 
development. In the form into which it i a lemeng 
‘classical’ ballet lacks these elements—it cee sorely 
Svetloff judiciously remarked,’ if ever ballerine Seal 
could execute seventy-five instead of e chinty beg en ms 
would be a greater difficulty overcome, it would not ie | 
loped. Thus I repeat, when I say that such a form of i A i 
old ballet cannot live, I am not denying its right to exist a , 
am indicating the absence of elements of development, the sty 
of the principle of vitality. We don’t mean to contest its atul 
merits, we leave to it as its incontestable property all the cham 
of the frozen form of coquetry—the powdered Marquise does wi 
in the least lose our courtesy. Yet, just fancy someone sayi 
to her ‘ Yes, of course you are charming, but we would Ike 
just a little more life, real, natural life, a little more vivaci, 
more passion ; couldn’t we ruffle your hair a bit, now do drop 
your fan, don’t hold your skirt with the tips of your fingers J 
more at ease—-run a little bit—enough of affectation | Aw F 
natural desire and very natural demand, to be sure, if n 
woman in general, but to a Marquise? What would be le | 
her if she obeyed ? 5 
We understand that the voices of the conservatives 
in favour of the ‘old,’ but in no way can WE un E 
these conservatives declare that the old, which they a 
the final word, that there remains nothing more oe ast "i 
the old ballet is no more the last word in that a 
is capable of giving, and which we have the right a ale 
it, than the powdered Marquise is the last word m es 0 
in all the forms of life and through all the degi 
sorrow. 
There is but one point of view 
ballet’; it is the one from which we look 2 of the 
‘forms of old dances. Who will deny the o remnp 
of the gavotte, of the pavane? Who ever WI 
them, to ‘freshen them up’? But, 02 eS 
ever will dare to say that this is the ae 
Miniature painting is a lovely art, is it nO ; re Je 
are those who would assert that the miniat 
that painting is capable of, and those wie And 
tore ‘is all right, but it needs enlarging: soit, 
CC-0. In Public Domain, Gurley) Kanan Heslestlin, Ri at gee 
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ider the ballet from the only possible point of view, fee the 
3 int of view of crystallised dance, how offensive will appear to 
Py gymnastics that transform themselves into fantastics.” On 
the other hand, we shall not be astonished when we hear the 
regrets of some usin adherents of the old ‘dance’ in presence 
Par Sothea InVAsIONEs Gn that same stage where the plastic 
formulas of the Latin race have blossomed; only imagine it— 
where the gavotte and sarabanda used to reign there now bursts 
out the tempest of the ‘ Tartar hordes’! 

Let us drop the arguments of the ‘ conservatives’ and pass 
over to the ‘ reactionists.’ 


THE NEw BALLET 


The chief value of reaction resides in its negative, destructive 
element. If, for instance, we had never seen the old ballet, 
with its stereotypedness, I do not think that the appearance of 
Isadora Duncan would have called forth such enthusiasm. In 
Isadora we greeted the deliverance. Yet in order to appreciate 
liberty we must have felt the chains. This is the first moment ; 
when the value of the ‘new is still in the old, and has not yet 
affirmed itself. In order to acquire permanency it needs a 
second moment: the exploitation of liberty. But this second 
moment is already outside of the proper reaction; it is a new, 
Independent building up, so that when we say ‘reaction’ we 
really mean the one destroying moment. This destroying 
moment, until now, is the ati of Isadora. She liberated, 
A her followers seek to explċít that liberty. To what extent 
ae 18 @ real “influence is another question ; but the historical 
cua 18 obvious, and there is no book on the topic which, 
fist ne of the innovations of Fokin, does not mention the 
ra pulea of Duncan. It will not be uninteresting, therefore, 
oak e ın how far the Duncan principle is applicable to such 

OWS of many dancers as the ballet. 


Isadina Te sked to define the difference between the system of — 
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Why so? Is it because they are ‘ gayer? 4 the reason 
_ not displease us in art. This is certainly 0° 
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(music) eannot be identical in everyone, and i. 
be compulsory.’ Just in that dissimilitude-of m 
pulsoriness of images resides the best criterion nae ; 
of Isadora Duncan as a founder of a system the a 
precisely not a system, cannot found what ig call da! 
it needs another similar ego to repeat her. i a Sehor, 
this it seems quite incomprehensible that some coe 4 
instance, Mr. Levinsohn, should see in Miss Dune as, fo | 
possibility for all of us being beautiful,’ one <a n 4 
of us; for not every temperament, while embodying “ima he 
moods ’ called forth by music, will necessarily create sinc 
beautiful ; one cannot raise the exceptional into rule, hh a 
to be certain of creating something beautiful, no matter whether 
in the moral or in the aesthetica] domain, it is not in ourselies f 
that we shall find the law, but in subjecting ourselves to anie 
principle which lives outside of ourselves. For the Plastic, th 
principle is Music. It is not our instinct expressing itself unde 
the influence of music (which with every man is different, ani | 
only in few chosen natures beautiful in itself), but the rhythu | 
of music (which in every given composition is an unchansedtl: 
element), subjecting our obedient ‘ ego ’—this is the basis of th 
living plastic art. And in this respect Isadora’s art satisfies te 
double exigencies of the visible and audible art as little as p 
ballet. Her arms are certainly more rhythmical than her m 
but as a whole we cannot call her rhythmical in the strict = 
of the word, and this appears especially in the slow Be k 
her walk, so to speak, ‘does not keep step’ i a the 
often steps on the weak part of the bar and often be nat 
notes. In general it is in the examples of slow pec 
insufficiency of the principle may be observed. therefore, 
tempo the more she ‘mimics,’ and the farther, ession on i 
strays from the music. If we look at the TH tempo, th 
spectators we shall see that all the pieces of quie enter sie 


T 
that most approach to ‘ dance,’ have always Pa the sad 0 


te 
+ must 2%, 
reason is that in the quick tempos the movemen inute dM i 


closer connexion with the music; in cases of oe with the 
of the bar the simple coincidence of the at gn whi 
‘heavy’ part already produces a repeated f the © 
ear and eye meet in one common perception: jse 
tives of that particular kind of dance a the 7 
would endeavour to introduce into slow se our 

element instead of the mimic, which leads | uring be 
and converts the dance into a sort of acting a 

a sort of plastic melo-declamation. 
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It is clear that the principle of personal ‘feeling’ is too 
unsteady, too shaky a basis on which to build an art which 
depends upon the accord of every dancer with music and of all 
with one another. This 1S Most evident in the case of dancing 
crowds; applied to the pictures of ‘choristic dance,’ the indi- 
vidual principle introduces disintegration instead of creation. 
The individual liberty, precious as it is, must be limited by the 
‘how’ in performing, yet the ‘ what’ must be strictly immove- 
ably pre-established. And it is quite comprehensible that even 
when a choreographic picture, composed of several different 
movements, is distributed to different performers, it must never- 
theless be penetrated by one leading principle which with all the 
variety of single groups binds them into one whole. Now this 
leading principle we may find only in the music by which all 
these diverse or different movements are determined, or, rather, 
in the rhythm of that music. Rhythm is the one that penetrates 
the audible music and the visible dance; only through rhythm 
does movement pass from sound into plastic. Rhythm, according 
to Wagner, is the skeleton of sound, and again, according to 
him, it is the intellect of dance. Rhythm, according to Delsarte, 
is the form of movement. Rhythm is the limit to the illimitable 
expansion of sound ; it is the limit to the illimitable development 
of movement ; it is the only frame to the moving material of the 
visuo-audible art. What else except rhythm can unite living 
men in order to convert them from a chaotically moving crowd 
mto a work of art? No psychology, no ‘ personification,’ no 
temperament would be of any avail unless they are subjugated 
io thythm. This is why we like so much (in spite of their 
artistic valuelessness) those final ensemble-dances, the so-called 
S of good olden times. Not because parading itself along 
z eee the ballet corps, as Mr. Levinsohn thinks, gives 
fens ee of grasping the entirety of the movement 
eee poe because these famous ‘codas’ were the greatest 
can SRE rhythm of which the old ballet was capable. We 
might he © some extent, though confusedly and feebly, what 
Bultiong oe a rhythmically moving crowd; those banal 

aN at stupid throwing up of rows of naked legs, all 
tiumph e of movement deprived of expression, all that 


of movement for movement—all this gives us a faint 
being ie it might have been if this movement, instead of 
im 


to itself, had been a means of expression. 


i i fi . a 
tt has ` element of collective rhythm has completely disappeared. 


holly “Vaporated, from the ballets of Mr. Fokin. And here I 


velop ae šo many cotillons. Their main defect is that th : 
“pendently from music; they are a design by th 
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telling us only the words; he will be far 17° 


out and acting the plot alone; he wi a 
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selves—complicated, interesting, very often pleagi G 
yet independent from music. ` And we have al SING to the ey 
we spoke of the old codas that the most ie p si whe 
even when banal, becomes inspiring when it Detention ue 
musical movement, and, on the contrary, the pc With ih, | 
‘picturesque’ figure loses meaning when it most interesting 
with music. Look at some ‘dance, 
crystallised itself within well-established limits; - 
at it even without music, but try to watch a pantomime wi a 
music. In the first place, it will be a design witho w 
quite an acceptable form ; in the second it will be a bods z 
skeleton—something unacceptable. pe 
The main fault of the leaders of the. modern ballet is tha 
they put the centre of gravity of the ballet in the plot, in the 
event, in the story: what in painting is called “iterate! 
Whereas the subject of the ballet is not in the plot, the subject 
is in the music. Any picture which is not dictated by musie, 
any independent movement is synonymous with abandonment! 
the subject, the essence; it is in the end an interruption of ari, 
an interruption caused by a rupture between the two equivalent 
elements of the visuo-audible art—sound and movement. This 
rupture with music is all the more felt the more participa 
there are in the picture, and the more its tendency tovari: 
‘realism.’ Only look at them when they represent scenes al 
disorder, by and by we lose the impression of ‘art’; He 
real, not represented, disorder; and finally we are turned to Hs 
dramatic point of view, and we are called upon to pea 
‘acting crowd.’ And if you are musical, if you live ™ eee it 
ment of sound, this independent visible movement eis 
appear as a sort of unasked-for interference of on ap 
The acting crowd is not admissible where a rhythmic Ue 
crowd is required. Acting leads the artist o 
conducts him into the plot; and the subject of ie he pretest, 
is not in the plot, it is in the music; the plot 1s bu ack t ust 
Only through the rhythm will the ballet com? by int 


and accomplish the fusion which has been Ce ait 
hat music 38 musi 
which the universe serves as a text; take away js quite? gs 
the ballet—it will have nothing to say. =; ae ges tO 
parallel here with the vocal art. ‘The musician A out 
he puts words to music. Imagine 4 gaa e fulfil? “ 


j 


j X lf of it, 
his task; he will have accomplished but pe pe ici 
part of it. Just the same with the ballet, © Oe 
the ballet, he puts the plot to musie: or om Ë 
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of his task; he will have accomplished but the lesser part of it. 
For the ballet does not relate how the Sleeping 
instance, fell asleep and awoke (this is the business of literature, 
declamation and drama); the ballet relates how music tells it. 
Music is the only real essence in that which forms the subject 
of the ballet. All the remaining ‘reality,’ the real man with 
his real movement, is nothing but means of expression, nothing 
but artistic material. It is evident how Wrong, how offensive 
it is (for a musician) when this material of living movement 
embodies a new moving formula which is not implied in the 
music. Have you seen those ‘ processions’ of maidens, slaves, 
priests, etc.? Have you ever been shocked by the discord of their 
walk with music? Have you noticed that the pace which you 
see is quite different from the one you hear? Have you ever felt 
offended on seeing that they step between the notes and thus 
give you the impression of syncopes which are in no way justified 
by music? I am afraid you have not. Few are those who realise 
the importance of the accord of movement and sound, who long 
for its realisation, and, together with Schiller, desire that ‘ Music 
in its ascendant ennoblement shall become Image.’ * 

Music we hear is the subject of the image we see. And in 
fact the singer sings music, the dancer dances music, and cannot 
dance anything else; he cannot ‘ dance’ jealousy or grief or 
fright, but he can and he must dance the music which expresses 
the feeling of jealousy, grief or fright.* And when he has rendered 
the music he will, by the same means, have rendered its contents, 
and naturally the silly question will be dropped: ‘ How is it 
Possible that on the stage people should dance everything, whereas 
n life only dances are danced, or, at the utmost, joy?’ The 
question is strange, to be sure, yet no less strange are those who 
"get that the only thing they may dance is music, and think 
PEY dance aa role.’ _ The dramatic principle based upon an 
pring z division of time is directly opposed to the choreographic 
regul ple, which 1s wholly founded on the musical, consequently 

i ated, division of time. Therefore the introduction of the 
the =a that has been said on the modern ballet does not in the least render 


Beauty, for 


Principle of f of the Russian ballet abroad incomprehensible. First of all the 


Ussia - wmon of movement with music is as little understood abroad as it g 
minus gives. this is the negative soil on which falls the negative seed (minus by 
ballet . the Plus). Secondly, there are many positive qualities in the Russian 
of the ae .onderful technique, the beautiful spirit of discipline, the sincerity 
TA o e temperament, and the personal charm of some of the individuals 
Walitieg sae qualities to arouse enthusiasm. Yet what a pity that these 


ae d develop independently instead of developing in subordi 
er eseion of ®, as we read in histories of dancing, dancing was origina 
ls 


is, 0! the feelings, yet we have no intention of entering into th 
noo: We a estion; we do not speak of what was long a 
$ Speak of frase occupy ourselves with Fijis, Tahitis, and 

© Present art of dancing on the contemp 
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: ndependent elaboration of the ne and eq 
situation—destroys the very essence of the ch © PSY cholo 
and eats away its very texture. I do not OreOgra hic ay 
working out of such; I speak against an inde against ty l 
out—that is, a separate one running a course h Working 
which music is the greatest essential. 1 rene a tat i 
best ballerines contorting herself in wild mover a OnO of oy 
while the notes of the violin were dying away a : f angui 
of a trill. She ‘ acted,’ and there is, of course ne oe aa 
but she acted according to her ideas, instead of acting aaa 
to music. It is just the same sin against art as if a Ai, 
to execute a lyric song with bravado. Would you forgive tet 
Why, then, do we not forgive a singer, yet forgive a mimic, an 
admire his ‘acting’? Why is it everyone understands that 
singing must agree with music, and so few, almost nobody, fed 
the offensiveness of movement which disagrees with music? Ani 
yet how sensitive to the observation of the musico-plastic pri 
ciple are those who are so indifferent to its non-observation 
How much they enjoy, though unconsciously, every manifest 
tion of that concordance! We may say with certitude that fo 
the best moments, the moments of greatest satisfaction in the 
living art—that is, the musico-plastic art combining the visible 
with the audible—we are indebted to the simultaneous conii 
rence of the plastic movement with the musical ; in other w 
to the equality in division of space and time. In an old ee 
treatise on the dance, published in the year 1589, the a ie 
among other advices : ‘It is wrong for the foot to say ei 
and the instrument the other.’ In its naive conos ae aps 
sentence represents the germ of all that has been said, P 
with some prolixity, in these pages. 

Space and time are the fundamenta ; 

existence—and for that same reason the inevital 

all material manifestation of man within the limits 0, estat ) 
being. If we agree that art is the highest A ginis 
order in matter, and order in its essence nothing “ajstic Ë | 
space and time, we shall understand the fulness © of perce? i 
faction which man must feel when both his ne enj r 
eye and ear, conyey to him not only each a sp ree funt A 
but the enjoyment of fusion; when all his 8°" ope oe 

t collectively wai a 

impression : the visible rhythm penetrated PY di pore 
audible realised in the visible, and both Wl" j 

This is the combination of the spacial oo sti 

And when this combination is accomplished, "of th 
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jmpressionability is left untouched, no category of human exist- 
once is neglected ; space and time are filled with art, the whole 


man is but one aesthetic perception. 

And, once we have understood all that, how is it possible not 
to express the wish that the leaders of the art of the ballet 
should assimilate the principle of concordance of motion and 
music? Without this there is no ‘art in movement, and all our 
old ‘pointes ° and ‘ fouettes,’ all those records of rapidity and 
difficulties are nothing but words without significance, whereas 
the new ‘ choreographical’ pictures are but a dramatisation of 
movement to the sound of an accompanying music, How is it 
possible not to wish that a last effort—a last, it ought to have 
been the first—should be made; it is indispensable, for without 
it there will never be complete art. And, after having done it, 
you who stand on the summit of technical difficulties, see your- 
self whether after this the ballet can go on existing. . . . Let us 
not pre-judge, but if in our strivings for beauty we discover 
ruins around us let us remember that 


Neues Leben blueht aus den Ruinen, 


and that without ruins there is no new life. Let us not shrink 
from blaming that which used to give us moments of enjoyment 
When we were ‘half seeing,’ when we were ‘deaf and blind ’— 
When we did not know what it meant simultaneously to hear 
and to see, with all one’s being to feel rhythm. He who has 
felt cannot enjoy the old; he feels intrepid before the new 
i p oes which spread out before him, and he believes that only 
ate thmical movement—that is, in the unison of plasticity and 
jane of the visible with the audible, of the spacial with the 
= J—lies the guarantee of that new art which we so ardently 
te and so unsuccessfully seek. 
SERGE WOLKONSEY. 
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_ American Desert’ stretching from the Missouri 
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A RAINLESS WHEAT 


Tax last romance of agriculture, the most dari i 
triumphs, is the Conquest of the Desert. P ee 
some song of the Psalmist, the sonorous prose of the Hee 
prophet, and visioned in the pages of a modern seer, it bs 
remained for the latest science, the deep-set share, ind i 
diligent harrow to complete the ancient prophecy and to produc 
a harvest of corn from a rainless land. 
To understand what has been accomplished, it will be ne 
sary to sketch the rise and progress of this new branch of agrio- 
tural science known as dry-farming. In the study of dry-famy | 
we are led at the outset to ask what is the real meaning of ite | 
term ‘Desert.’ The dictionary defines it as ‘a barren ine 
incapable of supporting population, as the vast sand plas 
Asia and Africa which are destitute of moisture and vegetatiei 
Such a definition is apt to mislead us, for what is now® (a | 
region may be transformed in a few years into 4 on Ta 
fertile fields capable of sustaining a large population: m l 
striking illustration of this fact is to be found 1m n iiy | 
Spread out an old map of the United States of pony, Gia 
years ago, and you will see that vast region pees the Roehl 


= jon” | 
What has happened? In the space of a single a E 
army of settlers has invaded this country, ® ae 
tinental railroads bring the comforts of civilisation ar | 
door. Next, turning to the British Empire, We Never CoM | 
region of Australia so quaintly called the gas settling $ 
on the fringe of which farmers even now a pest i 
coming to South Africa, we mark out the Ka e n ue 
as it is termed in the native tongue, the 1° a e 

i w i 

out a fifty-thousand-acre farm from the Siea oode i 
Orange River to the restless c ) our rn Í 
dune. The lesson of all this is plain. J ere aro int 
lands we possess a priceless heritage; and hd to be ” 
still think that there are no more good iof gab © 


ini ini g em í S 
oversea Dominions you may remind th A 
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gmerson : ‘ The last lands are the best lands. It needs science 
ea great numbers to cultivate the best lands and in the best 
manner. 

WHAT Is DRY-FARMING? 

At a recent lecture on ‘ South Africa,’ delivered by the writer 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, the question was asked : 
‘What is dry-farming?’ Dry-farming may be defined as the 
conservation of soil-moisture during long periods of dry weather 
by means of tillage, together with the growth of drought- 
ils man resistant plants. Dry-farming differs from ordinary farming in 
tee that the chief object of the dry-farmer is to prepare his lands 
 Hebres to receive and retain as much rain as possible. This is 

r, it bes accomplished by the use of moisture-saving fallows. 
and th ‘Dry-farming ’ is a new term which was first used a few 
> produ years ago in Western America. In Utah and some other parts 
of the United States it is called ‘arid-farming.’ Still another 
be nee | term is ‘scientific soil culture.’ For the sake of uniformity, all 


experiment stations, agricultural societies, and the rural Press 
would do well to speak of dry-farming and dry-land agriculture. 

It is sometimes said that dry-farming is a new agricultural 
practice. But it is not so. Even in America the farmers of 
Utah have been raising crops on their dry lands with a rainfall 
of less than fifteen inches for over half a century. More than 


f agricul- 
-fami f 
ng of the 
ren traci 
plains d 
ation. 


alan a dry-farming has been practised since the dawn of civilisa- 
unir č tion in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and in North-western India. 
fhe mas And, as Professor Hilgard, of California, remarked to the writer, 
Amt the great depth of soil in arid regions as compared with that 
jan $ of humid climates undoubtedly explains how the ancient agricul- 
pe Ge ete could remain in the same country for thousands of years 
podi Without having any knowledge of scientific agriculture.” Most 
tions wets are aware of the fact that the roots of plants go far 
rans pos in dry regions than in damp climates. Now, if the roots 
fae m Plants can penetrate to great depths, so surely must both 
ai oe and air. It would thus seem as if an all-wise Provi- 
oa regiox tad amply compensated the agriculturist of the arid 
a of ea by Siving him in many parts of the globe great depth 
la at fare coined with an almost inexhaustible fertility. Such, 


n Is the lesson of history. i 

taming up, we may say that desert regions are specially — 

ah ty-farming, because as a general rule desert lands ar 
d; aoe which the scanty rainfall can be stored for a lon 

aoa though arid soils are usually poor in humus 

. Ticher in nitrogen than the soils of humi i 

S ee c 
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sequently, all our cultivation is directe ‘ned for r 
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has been shown that the nitrogen-fixing germs are 
in large numbers in dry soils. Finally, desert i 
free from malaria, and are thus well Suited to 3 


THE PRINCIPLES or Dry-}?? 
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As the writer has elsewhere pointed out,? the E 
culturist Jethro Tull is entitled to be called the ‘ 
the Principles of Dry-farming.’ It is true that 
through ‘a glass darkly.’ To-day we see more 
the principles which we have adopted are merely 
tion, nothing more, of those fundamental method 
plainly set forth, one hundred and eighty-two yea 
genius of Jethro Tull. 

In his agricultural classic (1731) entitled The New Hore 
Hoeing Husbandry, or An Essay on the Principles of Til 
and Vegetation, the inventor of the corn drill wrote: ‘Forth 
finer land is made by tillage the richer will it become and th 
more plants will it maintain.’ This axiom has received ami | 
confirmation on the arid lands of the United States and tk 
British Empire, where the deep ploughing of the virgin pri 
and the thorough pulverisation of the stubborn veld sets ire 
aeons of fertility. ete | 

It was Tull who first enunciated the three great en 
of the new farming: (1) Drilling; (2) reduction of a i 
absence of weed. And he left a happy epigram which ul 
true for the sunlit lands oversea : ‘ Tillage is Manure. outa 

The principles which we have adopted in our edie re 
the Government Dry-Land Station at Lichtenburg ee dymi 
vaal, and which are now being extended to the Gk ght 
stations throughout the Union of South Aue thie 
number, namely: (1) Deep ploughing ; (2) Layers 
seeding ; (4) drilling ; (5) frequent harrowing ; 

(7) few varieties; (8) moisture-saving fallows. 


-MULCE 
MOISTURE-FALLOWS AND THE Sox-Mubee 


We believe that our success bas been (1 in i 
use of moisture-saving fallows, in which the en 
in the soil for the use of subsequent crops: put moist, 
of South African agriculture is not fertility estab 


nglish i | 
F omie d 
Tull saw g 
clearly, By 
the amplifo. 
S of tillage 4 
TS ago, by th 
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moisture-saving fallow which may be miT a 808 Fe 
three months, six months, or one year. ri constant! 
ploughed in the first place, and then at 
prevent the formation of a soil-crust heel 
moisture to evaporate. This treatment © 
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l Dee ‘a) Storage of rainfall ; o destruction of weeds which are 
Us “oisture-robbers ; (c) admission of sunshine and air: (d) 
ition, 7 neouragement of beneficial soil-germs, j 
e Messrs. Russell and Hutchinson, of Rothamsted, recently 
A Jemonstrated that intense sunlight destroys those harmful soil 
ie organisms which prey on the plant-food making bacteria. The 
itd | yminating researches of these scientists enable us more readily 
i “va | to understand the spontaneous and marvellous fertility of the 
y. Bu lands of South Africa which are bathed in sunshine. 
ampli. The germ life of arid lands is a subject worthy of the atten- 
tillage s tion of the Universities of the Empire. 
0, by the The well-known term soil-mulch is deserving of a brief notice. 
It may be defined as ‘any material which is spread upon the 
D Hor. _ soil to shade the surface from the sun and to break the connexion 
f Till between the water-bearing subsoil and the exposed surface.’ 
For tte Examples of mulching are familiar to everyone. Turn over a 
and the board or stone lying on the ground, and you will find that the 
d ame _ soil beneath is moister than the ground around it, since the pores » 
and th of the earth, or capillary channels, have been closed, and the 
n prane current of moisture passing upward to the surface has been 
sets fre stopped. In the garden, leaves, straw, and manure are com- 
ails paced _But the most practical mulch is made of loose, 
Ei ty soil. This is done by frequently stirring the surface of the 
eed; : Ploughed lands with a harrow or cultivator. The soil-mulch is * 
t least also termed the soil-blanket. 
vals eae question arises : ‘ How deep should the soil-blanket 
ras state of t € reply is: From two to six inches, depending on the 
igs aq ee he weather, the soil, and the crop. In orchard cultiva- 
ii | sk z ee a severe drought, the soil-blanket is often made 
(3) tht f  Shoula eens or even more. But for cereals the soil-blanket 
s lent Surface f oe e thicker than two to three inches, as they are 
. ceders. When sowing, the seed must be drilled into 


© m ‘ 
2 cms below the dry-blanket ; otherwise it may fail 


ie SUMMARY oF RESULTS 
1g 


SeVerey ae btful if, since the time of Tull, any soil has had a 
ty lan s ae his profound but forgotten principles than the 
; Lichtenburg in the Western Transvaal. Let us 
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our system 


fn i seer at any season—a most important matter in 
F Tai deeply plon ane been attained by the use of moisture- 
Bs blanke hie ed, constantly harrowed, and kept cover 
i : ch checks evaporation. Coka 
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(2) That it is possible to grow dry-la i | 
before the-season of rust. Tand winter Wheat and to hats | 
(3) That drilling, as might be expected, is far better th et 
Saves seed, places the grain in the moist seed-bed and an brcala, l 
growth. ; Elves a on R: 
(4) That thin seeding, for wheat 30 to 45 4 
returns than more lavish sowing. This is due to the fact ives la 
vidual plant has more moisture, sunlight, and food if He that each i 
(5) That the durum wheats have given the best results pen 
wheats which have extended the wheat-belt into the roe een i | 
Western America. egion 
(6) That the durum wheat—A pulia—has been 
farming system without a drop of rain falling y 
until harvest, which proves the effi 
is a record in modern agriculture. 


Pounds per acre, g 


grown under oy i 


pon it from Seed ti 
cacy of the moisture-saving MT 


A GERMAN TESTIMONY 


A short time ago a fair-haired, blue-eyed Viking was sent fs 
Berlin to Windhuk to grow two blades of grass where but ¢: 
grew before, in the person of Mr. Walter Richter, the Agia: » 
tural Adviser to German South-west Africa. He spent sere! 
months in British South Africa investigating our soils and enp | 
with the skill, the patience, and the industry for which his m i 
is so justly renowned. To our question : ` What do you a 
the most instructive part of your tour?’ Mr. Richter 4 i 
without hesitation : ‘ The Dry-land Experiment Station re 
tenburg. There I saw durum wheat being a n ag 
only had been grown on a poor shallow soil, but ac A a 
had a drop of rain upon it from seed time until he a 
also, I saw dry land which is never dry the Wer 
I go back to German South-west Africa filled Mee ned to Te 
for now I am convinced that dry-farming 18 oe ‘nol at f 
tionise our agricultural industry. ‘Truly, oe is on the é | 
Congress puts it: ‘‘ The destiny of South Afr 
lands.” ? a 

Every great movement is indissolubly lake dy- a 
personality of a few earnest workers. So! «| 


chi 
oh we bave’ 
in South Africa. The signal success which du Toll 
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DISCOVERY OF THE DURUM Wueats 


The most important discovery in connexion with dry-farming 
ig the value of durum wheat for poor soils and in regions of light 
rainfall. The durum wheats were formerly termed macaroni 


Gites, | wheats, because in the past GS have been mainly used in the 

at thie | manufacture of macaroni. But the better term js durum, and 

mple tpi it should be employed to describe this class of wheat. The term 

ie a durum comes from the Latin word durus (hard). For more 
Tegicny e 


than forty years there have been shipments into the United 


der og, | States of these hard, glassy wheats, chiefly from Russia, but 
m sel ts also from Algeria and Chili. It is only during the last thirteen 
s lalmi years, however, that public attention in America has been 


directed to them, and this has been due mainly to the publica- 
tions and efforts of the National Department at Washington. In 
the year 1900 Mr. M. A. Carleton, United States Cerealist, was 
snt on a mission to Russia. He travelled through the durum 
wheat belt and secured a large number of varieties; these were 
distributed to the farmers and experimental stations in the Great 
Plains region of Western America, in which the climate and soils 


S sent fra 
re but œ 
he Agia p 
ent seve! 


sadap | are very like those found in Russia and Algeria, where these 
ch his | particular wheats are largely grown. Mr. Carleton wrote on 
ou coms’ | P- 16 of his bulletin on ‘ Macaroni (Durum) Wheats’ : 


ter repel | 


‘i The normal yearly rainfall of the Great Plains at the one-hundredth 
yn at ut 


meridian—where wheat-growing is at present practically non-existent on 


which ff acount of lack of drought-resistance varietics—is nearly three inches 
nally weld een that for the entire semi-arid Volga region, which is one of 
t. The: ie wheat regions of Russia, and which produces the finest 
oar Tull wheat in the world. 
new NË in At first these wheats were received with but little favour, 
to rete me Spite of the fact that they gave excellent yields and showed 
fo of 1” maale Tust-resistant and drought-enduring qualities. But 
n the tee factories of America were then using the ordinary 
the a eats, and neither the mills nor the elevators would accept 
vib Ë urum varieties. 


aud special Happily, this prejudice has died down, 4 
machine i mills are now being erected with the requisite 
ne or grinding this type of wheat. 

nding With the softer varieties, and as a source of semo- 
O be un Macaroni flour,’ durum wheats are now acknowledged 
ality p alled. But for the dry-farmer the drought-resisting 
n the ari e durum wheat is the most important point; and 
e beare e airies of Western America they have surpassed all 
wa. Sect Wn spring varieties, and are easily pre-eminent 
8 first gp. elt Tust-resistance is also noteworthy. 
in a striking manner in America di 


» When the ravages of rust did so m 
on varieties. É 
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The durum wheats are the best wheat fy 
the summers are hot and dry; but they lout be Erom yh, 
yields in humid regions. They first becam OF give satip 
commercial world of the United States in a Prominent h t | 
six million bushels were produced. Th pee 1908 ah, | 
steadily risen, until to-day the total c © annual harves 5. 


bushels. pee i: fifty nils 


THEIR VALUE IN BREAD-MAKING 


It was formerly supposed that th 
adapted solely to the making of M o T 
wheats at all. This is not so. Indeed, the aM i 
of Russian bread, which has often been praised by iota 
others, is largely made from Kubanka, a wela 
grown in the Volga region. Furthermore, the French who k 
justly renowned for their bread, invariably use a mints ¢ 
durum wheat. In Eastern Russia it is customary, for mili 
purposes, to mix three parts of macaroni wheat with one prid | 
the ordinary red varieties. This proportion gives an exelku 
flour. It is said that bread made from durum wheat is re, | 
and remains fresh longer than that made from ordinary whe | 
A large quantity of Russian durum wheat finds a ready sel 
the macaroni factories of Southern France and Italy. 4f 
years ago the United States Department of Agriculture is 
an interesting experiment to test the relative value of duns 
wheat for bread-making. A certain amount of flour m E 
were baked from the different flours. These two 
loaves were marked, and sent out to over two 
for inspection and report, accompanied by @ ciroula i 
taining eight questions. The people to whom the ci 
addressed were carefully selected, and included promin i 
bakers, chemists, and teachers of domestic science: 
of their replies was summed up as follows : 
therefore, of the relative value of the durum 
that made from other flour is 108 to 74 in favo 3 
wheat loaf.’ A 

Before me lies a note on the Russia 
A. Kovenko, taken from a recent repo 
Agriculture, and kindly translated and forwar 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. l 

Mr. Koyenko writes : 
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Numerous as are in Russia the varieties of sof trog 
of BY? 
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among our wheats ‘belongs to hard hee cay 
of Russia, a grain containing a considerab © 5 
per cent. While Western European varieties RA 
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ent. of dry gluten,? our soft wheat contai 
er ean wheats 15 to 17 per cent. Of ha 
hard a varieties which, while comple 
BoE cant almost ambery grain, vary 
ret sometimes in the velvetiness of 
an in) The most important amongst 
Fi Kubanka. In the south and south-west 
a very valuable wheat named Arnautka, unrivalled 
of macaroni, and much esteemed in Western Europe. 


THE DURUM WHEAT ZONE 


The chief durum wheat countries are Russia, Turkestan, 
Italy, and North Africa, and although these types grow in many 
other parts of the globe, they have one striking feature in 
common—viz. they seem to flourish best in regions of small and 
irregular rainfall. The durum wheats belong to the botanical 
group Triticum durum, while the common wheats from which 
bread is usually made come under the heading Triticum vulgare. 

The principal climatic features which mark out the durum- 
wheat zone are as follows : 


(1) The low annual rainfall, a large percentage of which falls during 
the growing season. (2) Heavy thunderstorms with but little fog or mist. 
(3) A clear, dry atmosphere. (4) Hot summers with great extremes of 
temperature. (5) Typical black loams. The American, Australian, and 
South African farmer will readily recognise that extensive portions of 
their respective countries fall under the above category. 


Ripe durum wheat in the field looks like barley, and one is 
Pt, on seeing it for the first time, to confuse it with the latter 
A Tt is usually fairly tall, with broad, smooth leaves, the 
fe ae heavily bearded, the kernels large and very hard, 
one a starch than the common types, and varying in colour 
wheat ght to a reddish yellow. The grain of the finest durum 

ie large, very hard, whitish, and slightly transparent. 
To ens Wheats are grown both as spring and winter wheats. 

allows ure success they should be sown on moisture-saving 

Tenew ad the growing wheat should be lightly harrowed to 

arvest-tin, Soil-blanket and so retain the soil-moisture until 

the PE Of the Russian varieties introduced and grown on 

has given oent Dry-Land Station at Lichtenburg, Kubanka : 
since been the best results during the past three years. It has 

xe intro a s padeca by the rainless durum wheat Apulia, which 

ta 


lia S from Italy. The word Apulia. comes from the 

XGI vince of that name. The soil of the Province of 
Co uten i ae = 
to of fone opp ncipal nitrogenous part of wheat. The higher the gluten- Ni 
Tight mae } ac more water will the dough absorb; consequently it yields EAT 
Atriti ad. Wheat produces a strong flour, rich in gluten, which makes 


i S ı make 
an a Wheat produces a more attractive-looking loaf, but it is less 
1% has more starch and lees gluten. z yB 
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Apulia is heavy and fertile, but the Whole district: ~i 
Nevertheless, it supports a population of ae 1s deemed »: 
habitants and produces a wide range of pies two million t 
As it is probable that further inquiry ma Sp Prodig, | 
the Apulia durum wheats, we would rele G made reper | 
Royal Italian Consul in London, the Mar A pe ton | 
who has most courteously expressed his willin ae di Ba 
the names of the merchants from whom this Ë a to funi 
can be obtained. Particle ig 
The durum wheats have stood the test of 
proved to be highly resistant to drought, heat, and rust 4 
so we believe that by the introduction of these varieties a 
the Union the wheat problem has been solved. For with i 
farming and these cereals we shall be able to extend our E 
cultural operations to the driest districts, develop an epi 
oversea trade, and establish thriving settlements in the wast 
places of Africa. 


time, They hir; 


METHOD OF CULTIVATION 


“The method of cultivation adopted for wheat is as follo: 
The virgin velt is well ploughed, varying in depth from eight | 
fourteen inches. A disk harrow is then used for the twoi 
object of pulverising the clods and stirring the soil as deeply £ 
possible. For that purpose we use a 20-inch disk harom, r 
it is pleasant to think that the finest implement of this i 
made by an English firm, Messrs. J. and F. Howard, of Be id | 
A steel-tooth harrow is then passed over the field to form # a 
of fine earth on the surface from two to three inches i 
is the soil mulch or earth blanket. The land 3s is 
to rest, but should it begin to get hard and crack a iat 
a light harrow is run over it, which preys z every 3! 
moisture and the drying out of the soil. Also, 3 + restored L 
the ground is harrowed, and the dry soil ba ae og 
whole year is devoted to such soil culture, adt h wal 
of May the wheat is sown. It is not necessary wi ot 


time. The seed is sown with an ordinary aa 
` it underneath the dry soil blanket. When t led 
a few inches above the ground a l 
is run through them: This treatment, an th Africa: 
with much surprise by the farmers of Sou 
most successful. It prevents the evapo rs 
renews the soil blanket, and restores t 2 nt 
It may be continued until the wheat 18 eee 


ration o? 
ita 


2 : . winter p 
or even more. Wheat sown in the pin hes 
month of May—is reaped in November, 9% i 
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which usually occurs in midsummer, that is to say, December, 
January, and February. This is, of course, a point of the utmost 


importance to the wheat-grower. Such was the metho 
tho Apulia durum wheat was produced on whi 
irom seed-time till harvest. Side by side with the lands bearing 
crops are the fallow lands, ploughed and harrowed, waiting for 
the rain to be absorbed and held for the next planting season. 
Many farmers in South Africa stand idly waiting for the rains in 
order to plough and plant their crops. But the dry-farmer, who 
prepares his land the year before, can plant early in the season 
without fear of drought or the risk of late frosts. The soil on 
the Lichtenburg farm is a light, shallow, sandy loam lying on 
a gravel subsoil. It is a poor soil for dry-farming, but it is a 
convincing proof of what can be done by thorough and systematic 
tillage. 


d by which 
ch no rain fell 


Moisture BANK AND Humus BANK 


Hardly a season passes but we hear of crops that have failed 
because of lack of rain, and this complaint is not confined to 
any particular Dominion, but is more or less common to all parts 
ofthe Empire. Search the pages of the rural magazines, consult 
the columns of the daily Press, and, sooner or later, your eye 
will light on that sombre line: ‘ The crop has failed this year 
owing to drought.’ And the amazing thing is that no remedy 
S ever suggested, no preventive is ever proposed. Decade after 
decade, year in and year out, drought finds the farmer unpre- 
pared, Watching sadly his withering crop in a sun-scorched 
Waterless soil. 
oe Alpha and Omega in the fight against drought is the 
it all ure-saving fallow. Without it all effort is useless. With 
mea argh disappears. Suppose we start with the bare 

19 eee fallow and we conserve six inches of rain out of 
then qq. @™2ual rainfall. We hold the fallow for a year and 
another 4 our wheat in a moist seed-bed. The second season 
inches ar welye inches may fall in the field, of which, say, six 
Year, inste ied by the plants, and so, at the end of the aani 
-ine Stren One or two possible failures, We reap a 30-bushel ; 
savings ae 2 crop of wheat. The establishment of a moisture © 

ealing ~- © Pay cash on demand is the fundamental principle 
Practice 5 Successfully with recurrent seasonal droughis. This 
S strongly advocated by the foremost Australian 
alculates 
oe 220 heh ot » 
E s 
Von gin aerea in 


* Wit, 

ZO 
a e crop-producing power of rainfall as follows : 
water will produce 24 bushels of wheat. - 
of water will produce 25 bushels of wheat. — 
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authority on dry-farming, Sutton of New g i 
writes: - a Wales, th 4 


In dry districts a proper system of fallowing is ther 

of success, and the general adoption of a Crefore tens 

> . N 5 í proper System 3 tiy 
districts is a factor which will do more than any othe M ong hey 
growing from the area of speculation and place it fg? remove Wy 
basis. _ With a proper system in practice, the rainfall of ian an u 
a portion of the previous, year can be stored, conserved © previo g 
a subsequent crop. » and 


Utilised lz 


And he closed an instructive address to an assemb] 
with these words: ‘Go back home and fallow til 
and, when the harvest is over, start to work the f 
at it until seed-time.’ 

It may be said that the practice of growing crops on ol 
half of the arable land and maintaining the other half in d 
fallows means a good deal of extra labour. That is so, but i 
also means a certain crop in seasons of drought. It may k 
said that the continuous cultivation of the moisture-saving fallor 
will eventually burn out the vegetable matter in the sol, 1 
may be so; but the remedy is at hand. On worn-out falom f 
you can always grow green legumes, fill the soil with nitroge; 
and so gradually establish a humus bank. These two savni 
banks—the Moisture Bank and the Humus Bank—wil a 
the farmer against the severest drought and make possi i 
permanent fertility on the dry-lands of South Africa. 


age Of famy f 
] harvesting 
allow and ke 


THE YEAR OF DROUGHT p ig 
The prospect of a year of drought is the npa A 
of conversation for those lukewarm Lede “ap Ds 
criticism, vainly try to check the progress 9 than a p 
Drought to the intelligent dry-farmer is no Bae ect 
storm to the skilful mariner at sea. Before us 1° s no dso! 
records of farms where the year of drought brae o w l 
These records are taken from the pisiri pr. a f 
farming of the most eminent American Bus Senator panë, 
Widtsoe of Utah. The first farm belongs t0 k 
Utah, and is situafèd in the Salt Lake Valley- ; 


ne C 4 
a J 
i cords w f 
a period of nineteen years crop and rainfall recit jure i 
most carefully kept. There has been on a 
that was the first, when the land Meee: ae 
The heaviest crop of wheat, 28.9 bushels, all 0000 a | 
year 1902, when next to the lowest Ta ee, Mois! E 
varied from 10.33 inches to 18.46 meak — get 
fallows followed every crop. 3 sord i8 fun! 
A second and equally instructive TAMET = 
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Government Experimental Farm at 
chewan, Canada. Here also reliable r 
the same period—viz. nineteen years. Not a single crop failure 
is recorded. The highest yield was forty-nine bushels to the 
acre, the lowest seventeen. During this period the rainfall 
varied from 3.9 to 20.22 inches (snowfall not included—varying 
from 1.3 inches to 2.3 inches of water). Here also moisture- 
saving fallows followed every crop. 

These experiments clearly show that the 
not be feared when the principles of dry- 
carried out. In the conservation of soil moi 
conquest of drought. And in place of the barren desert, 
abandoned homes, and dying cattle, we can now paint a new 
and glowing picture. There, under a serene and cloudless sky, 
lies a panorama of green and chocolate-brown—mile after mile 
the growing wheat and the deep-stirred, water-holding fallow. 
No rain may fall for many a day, but the husbandman is un- 
troubled. For he knows that his seed has fallen upon good 
ground, and that, from far below, those life-streams are flowing 


ever upward which will carry his hundredfold corn white unto 
the harvest. 


Indian Head in Saskat- 
ecords have been kept for 


year of drought need 
farming are properly 
sture lies the ultimate 


WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
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THE ALIENATION AND DESTRUCTIOy 
OF CHURCH PLATE 


Many persons yet living can recall the enthusiasm which animated | 
a great part of the Church of England in those early days of the | 
‘ Revival, when turning from doctrinal and liturgical disputes, 
clergy and laity alike devoted their zeal to the ‘restoration’ of 
our old churches from the degraded condition into which they — 
had for the most part fallen, to something like the seemly regu- 
larity and dignity that should distinguish buildings set apart for 
public worship. Mistakes were made and irreparable injury ws 
done under this plausible intention; yet still we cannot withhold 
from those engaged in the crusade against neglect and deformities 
the admission that, if mistaken, they were at least sincere and 
disinterested. Those’ days of well-meant but misdirected en- 
thusiasm have unfortunately not altogether passed, but Ta 
seo, unhappily, in addition, too many of the clergy Er Ti 
a very different spirit; the laws of God and the ER 
even particularly religious laymen are alike outraged by 


. 5 -ge . nba) 
of sacrilegious cupidity in what has come to eae an 


service of the 


most valuable objects devoted to the eed to be rem 


Students of the Old Testament do not 0 ae 
of the awful veneration with which the sacred a the ruler 2" 
were regarded, and the terrible doom which be e at 
nation that defiled them. Some persons would ne ed 
vessels consecrated by the Church's rites are fre gacramel 
sacred, from their use in connexion Ween cra ine see 
5 jects $ nii 
the most beautiful and costly of these price ee a a iP 
present time being freely bartered with dea z able for the ê 
aires, being considered too precious and va "porities eset 
of God. Many of the clergy and diocesan nein oe si 
engaged in the traffic, and those who Pes tne obi ch w 
ence what to expect, can frequently foret om A 
next to be disposed of. A very general s je article E 
authorities concerned to deposit the aa arisb 
bank. After the lapse of some le m th ero We! 
may inquire about it are informed ete. 
C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Ha 
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safety from burglars. Finally ; the authorities declare that they 
Jare not undertake the responsibility of retaining charge, a faculty 
is applied for, and very soon the sacred vessel may be found orna- 
menting the sideboard of some wealthy Jew or American plutocrat. 
The fears as to safety are exaggerated, as a burglar would with 
difficulty dispose of an isolated piece of Church plate as a work 
of art; while its intrinsic value would not be worth the risk to 
be incurred ; although, of course, ordinary care is required, and 
yaluable plate may readily be insured for a comparatively small 
annual charge. It may here be pointed out that those responsible 
for such treasures should be careful to impress upon clerks or 
custodians for the time being the necessity of on no account 
dwelling upon any supposed fabulous value in exhibiting or giving 
information about Church goods; but rather of emphasising the 
fact that the intrinsic value is really but small, it being the 
association and workmanship that alone make the articles of such 
value. We have reason to suppose that the individuals who steal 


as 

i Church plate are generally of the most. degraded and ignorant 

nities class, although even this class has often a certain superstitious 

, and reverence. 

| en- Another favourite pretext for alienating Church plate is that the 

DOW vessel to be disposed of was originally an article of merely domestic 

vith use, and this is very much dwelt upon by ‘ experts,’ who publish 

f not descriptions of Church plate in newspapers or archaeological trans- 

play actions as a method of cajoling the clergy and other custodians 

appi of the Church’s treasures into parting with them; and strangely 

and this Plea is generally accepted, while consecration by use at the 

ip administration of the Sacrament during two or three centuries is 

ae ‘pparently considered of little importance. It is to be feared 

ob at in many cases these ‘ experts,’ despite the consequence they 

atl sequire by their connexion with various learned antiquarian 

ee pees, are practically but the agents of wealthy collectors 

al y ° do not wish to appear personally in such transactions, and 

n i i eve for some rare object merely because they are informed 

{be Sine ee? and because the accumulation of such articles has 

io" 4 one may ies: fashion and a proof of ‘taste.’ The ate | 

“if of sums ae though generally ready to pay hitherto a ear i 3 

lf | those mischie eir acquisitions, are the direct representatives s 
p orace Wr levous pseudo-antiquaries who, from the time ot 


Use alpole or earlier, pillaged our churches to form their 
Upon thay Collections aie aoa and irretrievably lost 
Clerk ee, decease. In those days a few shillings to the paris 
bent, ihe © recognised formula for acquisition ; now the in 
Mirgi eg .wtchwardens, or even the chancellors have to be 
» and the price is appreciably raised e 
essentially on the same footin 
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the donation of some pious person in the 
with its charge, for some monetary cons 
concerned invariably feels more or less 
know is a questionable transaction, a 
maintained and the whole disgraceful a, 
proceeds are generally frittered away, 
the church has lost its unique treasure 
show for it. 

Those who assign as secular pieces every vessel or bowl wi 
manifestly intended for use as a chalice, fla p 

` é » Hagon, or other op. 

secrated vessel should examine the superb sets of Communion 
Plate bestowed with such princely generosity by the noble Alice 
Duchess Dudley upon the churches in which she was interested! 

The plate given by Duchess Dudley consisted in each cas ¢ 
a complete set of Communion Plate richly embossed and gilt, wit 
the addition of a large covered bowl of a form varying from the 
chalice, and apparently intended to serve as a ciborium and ass 
magnificent ornament for the church on great festivals? This 
shows the use in the Caroline period, and may have been tle 
purpose of the Tong Cup—viz. to afford a qualified form of the 
Roman exposition of the Sacrament while the service was in 
progress only. 
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* Duchess Dudley presented plate to the churches of the folly i 
parishes: Ashow (1638), Bidford (1664), Kenilworth (1638), me rics 
Wetton, Mancetter, Monks Kirby (1638), and Stoneleigh, all in MEJ paai 
Pateshall in Northamptonshire (1664), Acton in Middlesex ( the Fields, i 
Church at St. Albans, Hertfordshire (1667), and St. ai ay and gt. Giles 
London. The plate has disappeared from Mancetter, Stoneleigh, 


5 Jaces namit 
in the Fields. Tt is believed to be in safe keeping at al the A i 
* Extract from the parish register of Bidford in mon + Giles in Ë 


‘ Whereas her Grace the Duchesse Dudley of the Parish A in Marl a 
Fields in the County of Middlesex owner of lands and ae out of her ie 
and Barton within the Parish of Bidford ato ae freely B" 
disposition and benevolence towards Bidford Churc large flagon | aid 
and bestowed thereto the Communion Plate to din to them tf 
bowle and a great challice all three havinge panes eee 
plate being silver ritchly guilt and garnished wit K E ; 
use of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper H that most Sa 
Church as an ornament suitable for the service 0 halt for ever SO Ao 
with and upon this condition that the said Paa oe disposed of ibe yia! 
for the use aforesaid and not be diverted imploye ny time hereafte f piid 
use and upon this further condition that if at any 


a ish © ot 
“sant of the said Parish hel n 
Churchwardens or other Officer or Inhabitan 


ur to a nee! 

: art th 

otherwise dispose of the Plate aforesaid or y P void 

that then and from thenceforth the PEOP 

aforesaid shall revert and be vested in the mid 

who shall and may have lawful right to dem AE 

or the value thereof from the parties eo aliena 

ise disposinge of the plate aforesaid. o 

here is also a formal receipt ce a of th 
the Vicar and Churchwardens and attested by es 


of the anciento! REUNREoNAR Kangri Collection, Ha 
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It was formerly @ pious custom for persons to give or 
pequeath to their parish church the finest piece of plate in their 
ssession. Mediaeval wills sufficiently prove that such donations 
were not unusual in the pre-Reformation period, and they con- 
¿inued long after, becoming rarer in the Georgian era, but 
erhaps not finally extinct even in the Early Victorian period. 
At the present time in St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, for 
instance, there are two fine flagons of the time of James the 
First, given by the Earl of Oxford to the church when it was 
founded by him in 1724. Such gifts account largely for the 
splendid examples labelled as secular articles, though among 
the choicest possessions of our old parish churches. Surely the 
piety of the donors and the sacred use to which they have long 
been devoted might be supposed to atone for any deficiency of 
sanctity in their origin. We cannot, moreover, invariably assume 
from its appearance that a Church vessel was originally secular. 
Quite recently a good example of a tankard of ordinary domestic 
type was met with, serving as a flagon, and with a dated inscrip- 
tion setting forth its donation to the church. The date-letter 
in this case showed that the vessel must have been made for its 
present purpose. The unique stoup which was some years ago 
unfortunately alienated from the church of West Malling, in 
Kent, in order to pay some passing church expenses and to inflict 
new porch upon the church, was probably originally a domestic 
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re vessel consecrated in the same way; and another example was 
ae è salver or waiter, used as a paten, though not to be differentiated 
‘tis om the specimens purely domestic we may see every day in 
amel. any silversmith’s window where Georgian plate is exhibited. 
Ti i these Secular pieces are to be disposed of, our churches’ 
Ci ee will afford but a sorry appearance. For the truth is 
pee Re Uding the very scanty relics of mediaeval plate and 
a ne -known Elizabethan Communion cups, the finest objects 
ail strict] en almost invariably these gifts of personal piety, the plate 
a of he eae for ecclesiastical use and provided at the charge 
a E arish being generally of very indifferent character. i 

o? old ee n yet another aspect of this deplorable dispersal of 
z | Yat of ch plate. Many of the clergy are dissatisfied with the 
god Fl Sufficient ecclesiastical symbolism displayed in the ster- 


Mg a 
Crave nd truly beautiful old plate their church may possess; they 


ae eed ething that may ape the Middle Ages, and are ; 
l 
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silversmith has borne testimony to + 
have actually insisted upon “aan S ag that ch re 
broken up in their presence when new on pea vesse 
forgetting apparently that this silver e ave bee ; 
reappear in the form of spoons and f DI melted dom pi 
: : orks and mil 
articles of plate, and thus their efforts to pr meee dome, 
eventually be frustrated. Prevent desecration vl 
Notwithstanding this craze for sham mediaeval y 
same people, when possessing a genuine media 
not appreciate it, as was proved but the other an 
donable alienation of the celebrated and unique Hien zi 
at Studley. Not only fine examples of secular eine wi 
admittedly of the most sacred character are a eo 
The chalice having the longest continuous use of any A : 
—that of Berwick St. James, in Wiltshire—stands Pa 
miscellaneous collection of curiosities. pathetic object in i 
corner of a glass case at the British Museum. Tt was alienatd 
about the year 1879, when a cup and paten of mediaeval desim | 
were presented to the church by Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. V. 
Franks, F.S.A., of the British Museum, which the Vicar po- | 
ably appreciated as so much brighter and new-looking than the 
venerable old vessel that had served the church from at least the 
early thirteenth century, if not from the Norman period. Te | 
‘Acorn Cup,* of Westbury, Wilts, is another notable example d 
the unauthorised sale of a valuable vessel ; and a few years sit 
there was exhibited for sale in the window of @ New Ozh 
Street silversmith an elegant little chalice bearing an ierik 
showing that it was given to the parish church of Ashley hs 


essels, thes, | 
I object, 4, 


ê 

Stafford, by one of the then manorial family, abont 

of Queen Anne. There was another belonging to Was it 
Geavington: 


in Essex, and one belonging to the parish of 
Somersetshire, both of which, after wandering abou hi 
years, have lately gone back to the parishes © Y 
belonged; as well as the cup belonging to Genera 
church at Bemerton, Wilts, which was found by 1 


; tore 
(Canon Warre) in a cottage in the village 20 ve pele 
church of that place. The mediaeval chalice was 8° 


Lancashire—a rare object indeed in that county 
now belongs to the Roman Catholic community jljan 8 
and the intended sale of some very rare Co er OF ed | 
East Horsley, in Surrey, is now reported 8s Hi cher | 
tion ; although it is to be hoped that the Dean 2 


After some twenty years’ oblivion it re-appear and a8 
Brighton, whence it passed to a London art dealer, ; 
something bordering on 20001. 
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Canterbury, Ha WOD a belongs, and others i 
_, protest, will not countenance such a sacrilegi 
4 ihe Chancellor of the Diocese of Tete ; 
judgment against iat ti the exquisite Tong Cup, tty 
owing to n prae of its final disposition if sold, and 
the Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlisle not tong ago gave judg- 
ment against the sale of the valuable Steeple Cup given to the 
church of St. Michael, Appleby, by the famous antiquary Dr. 
Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and a set-off against the sale of the Studley Bowl above 
mentioned, which the Chancellor of the Diocese of Ripon recently 
allowed to be sold, as he did not consider it otherwise than as 
a domestic piece of plate, having no connexion with the Church 
whatever ; and nobody in the whole of Yorkshire could be found 
to oppose the faculty and to keep this precious treasure, 
admittedly the most remarkable example in that great county, 
or indeed in England, if not for its own district, at any rate 
for the Treasury of York Minster or for some County Museum. 
It is more than probable that this Alphabet- Bowl, formerly 
at Aldfield and lately at Studley, was saved by some Cistercian 
T as the most precious article he could lay hands on at 
he time of the spoliation of Fountains Abbey, which was 
ae in the old Chapelry of Aldfield. This bowl may possibly 
ir fe ee originally a domestic article of plate used for lay 
Ree Race was allowed under certain circumstances in pre- 
= Rae oo days, with the reservation that the article thus used 
ae, ae ould be devoted to the service of the Church ; or it may 
oe used as a bowl for the unconsecrated bread, or at any 
ve some sacred purpose. It has not been at all clearly 
Proved that this beautiful object hild’s porringer and 
Primer, as has b ject was ever ac 2d pornng E 
eaa een suggested in order to make it appear that i 
s Raa ou vessel. It was not uncommon in former days 
etching suas as representing Holy Writ in services of 
churches os x was formerly a common practice m consecrating 
On a crosg a nen the floor with sand, and to write the alphabet 
and at the a ed in the sand, probably with the Bishop's crozier ; 
adjoining a urch of Stratford St. Mary, in Suffolk, immediately 
othic eae Dedham country, the alphabet is reproduced in 
of this ee g on the exterior walls of the church. The date 
Bow one eon corresponds very much with that of the Studley 
thet tile oe Malvern there is, or was, a large oblong pave- 
€ sa aM larly inscribed with the alphabet, no doubt having — 
e m gnification, Na rA: 
pth by ng ae must also have been given for the use of the 
Usington > Harries, and, when formerly on loan at South 
» Was called a ciborium ; now apparently the a ithorities he! 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar sen eee S 
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Ea Sanaa hts inde Go tin ait, a 
| ; | essel. Careful Inquiry fr i 
experts might, it would seem probable, be a “crest 
use this cup was really intended. It har ba : g elicit ry 
manner that it has no religious signification - pap Oey 
careful investigation has not been made it pi possibly Tey 
difficulty in parting with it as a domestic i lere might he ls 
vessel consecrated to Church uses. peoe pani E Sete 

It seems hardly probable that an j 
would have found a place amongst the cue nea : 
had been intended to serve some sacred eae a ae ae 
ment by the pious donors who presented them col a 
ever they were, whether for domestic use a ihe te 
plate in fact originally was, or whether devoted in the a 
instance to Church purposes, a much more important question 
arises—namely, to whom do these treasures belong, and wh 
1s empowered to part with them? 

Most certainly they are held in trust by the responsible 
Church authorities for the time being, who have no power oi 
disposing of them, any more than they have of disposing o 
the Church fabric with its parish registers, monuments, hatch 
ments, and other accessories; although in the possible event of 
the Disestablishment of the Church with concomitant Disendov- 
ment, their sale to the highest bidder might conceivably be 
justified; and, should this ever come about, it will be a biter 
reflexion for certain parishes that they once possessed an Ha 
of great value which, had it not been wantonly sold aA 
proceeds frittered away, might, in their impoverished a ie 
by justifiable sale, have provided a respectable income : 
incumbent. . Con 

: lid, the 

In order to render the sale of Church goods v2 culty: OY 
sistory Court of the diocese must be applied to for a oe : 
is it not within the competence of this court to Te ni jg (0° 
request from trustees, and to rule that any article W ri 


ticles 


valuable to be kept in a parish church shou i dioce® 
greater safety either in the cathedral church of F it be í 
in some local museum on loan, or preferably porii 
guarded in the church to which it belongs bY +°, its 


À i e time ae | 
a fireproof and burglar-proof safe, and at the i an in thes ie ; 
covered by insurance? The danger of burg Fon reas0™ be La 
is not as great as it appears at first sight, EAEN 
mentioned. a 

; ser Wh? i 
“ Any sale without a faculty is illegal, and a Dy eae of get 
ascertaining that a faculty has been obtained runs “anted, 
title; for, if the sale takes place, no faculty being Bee 
altogether and the Chancellor could make an 0 es a, len 
would enforce, for the restoration of the object 80%; 
get back hicmanqquare berhdae ceMddul Kangri Collection, | 
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PE PRS NE AERON OPO ROVOT 
Jt seems to be sacrilegious and repugnant ‘ ; 
ihat articles given by pious donors te Ghee right feeling 
ajenated at all from their original intention - ee should be 
opinion— putting aside the opinion of collectors a i Pan 
guthorities—1s strongly in favour of such alienation a 
rounds which may appear from a certain point a various 
be justifiable, then surely before such a trust eit be boliat r 
and Church possessions held under trust can be es. 
indiscriminately, an Act of Parliament should be T d ri 
powering Church authorities to dispose of precious He held 
in trust by them; with the stipulation that they be AE 
the open market, and the highest attainable price R pi 
the money devoted, not to useless and tawdry RETRA a 
churches, often executed in the worst possible taste by path 
petent architects or amateurs; but to the increasing of the 
stipend of the incumbent, or as a provision, as before mentioned 
for the future support of the Church to which they belong in 

the possible event of Disestablishment. ; 
ee oe stp a the right direction when the authorities do 
aca on he o the Consistory Court and petition for faculty 
Church ea nie ie anior nra numberless instances of 
A e ere rae. with without any reference 
are atever. It is against this action that legisla- 
ranean nioge needed. Some of these cases are well 
‘oath eae ey are too numerous to specify in detail, and 
ee pes are coming to light every day. 
less than cane eee with some show of authority that not 
ot some im oe old churches have been despoiled of the whole 
recent aoe: ‘ant part of their valuable possessions within 
plate are “ake and if the disappearance of other objects besides 
Pershore Abb, aganto consideration—such as the beautiful font of 
l Cae now in a neighbouring garden, the Bible desk 
Then offered A h which the incumbent refused to accept back 
Wickham Ch o him, the magnificent Uvedale monuments in 
hatchments Ton Hampshire, and any number of interesting 
churches eee other accessories turned out elsewhere—the 
too m have not suffered loss are few indeed. Tt is hardly 
pds are ab z that most of the trustees of these precious 
Wl for aie utely ignorant of their true value. The Studley 
doubtless ha has been sold for very much less than it 
mipetin ane realised in the open market with connois- — 
“ference g for a unique vessel where money was no object. — 
5 was made to another chalice by Chancellor Si 


Ould the 
tament, so tem of individual cups be adopted in the ad 
still 407, Which there is a great deal to be said on hygieni 
er need for safeguarding the ancient vessels, 
adoption of such a system, wo! 
i o In Public Domain. Gurukul Kang 
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Charles Chadwyck-Healey in one of his 
belonged to the church of Clontarf 
given on the 8th of April 1721 by Charles Melville 
as the Inscription upon the chalice records, A 
parish a. few years ago by its public-spirited 
Esq., of Alscot Park, Stratford-on-Avon), and when it i, 
to the church it bore the additional inscription : ‘ Er 
July 18th, 1833, won by “ Exile,” 5 years old.’ enkan, 
Another Communion cup was, we 
authority, discovered bearing the inscri 
Bullocks.’ 7 
The sale of the ancient plate formerly at Little Stambridge iy 
Essex, stands out as another unfortunate example of the aie 
sacred vessels, and can be compared with the sale of the splendid 
flagon used in the Chapel of Dr. Peter Gunning, Bishop of Eh, 
which he bequeathed by his will (1684) to his native parish o 
St. Werburgh in Hoo, Kent. It weighed 75 ounces, and was sii 
by the Rev. Perey George Benson, when newly appointed to thst 
vicarage, because he disliked its weight and shape. The episcop 
traditions, the sacredness of such a gift to his native parish fron 
such a man as Bishop Gunning, and its hallowed use a n 
centuries were all of no avail against the caprice and wa a 
Vicar, who, with the consent of the Churchwardens, sold the i 
Oe oe Te to Messrs. Hart 2 
Bishop’s silver flagon, weighing 75 ounces, mee 
Peard, and in its place substituted a flagon of ae a 
of glass, 8 inches high, each having a silver be + Heidinga 
On two occasions the authorities of the ae ie A 
in Wiltshire, have endeavoured to sell a vau e heir request bs 
to increase the stipend of the Incumbent; 2 wed by the CB 
very properly on each occasion been firmly i Be another pit 
cellor of the Diocese (Chancellor Webb) ; while Je of 2 & 
; SR de for the sale 
in the same diocese application was ma ¢ the church bells. 
chalice in order to pay for the rehanging © f 
* An account of this cup is given in Notes and 
7 Although this information comes from umpe T 
of this article would be glad to have it verified PEE on ot 
would also be glad to receive any criticisms Or A pale 
the article from readers of the Nineteenth Cona jece of chara 
* This flagon, dated 1602, is by far the ine te the Rector, stint | 
diocese of Salisbury. It was given to the chute Fi pe found 1? eee | 
Rogers, D.D., in 1830, and a full description of E ‘he base of ee gedit | 
Church Plate for Wiltshire, p. 142. Vederea D., Re me 
following inscription : ‘The gift of James Roge J nerations hav ad wn E 
co. Wilts, who with his ancestors for many Lat Cup is cose ais ee 
and Rectors of this Church. This Sacramen testimony tall 7 
i ltar for ever as & bi sh 
reverence to the service of the a said Elemen 
the Parish, with the sincere hope that the ES they 2 or) hapi 
virtually convey to the humble communicants TD af et T nig 
tion to generation spiritual grace here the ea Ea bs 
after. 24th June 1830, the 30th year of his s 
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RCH PLATE 341 
This o, Jn an Essex parish a Rector applied to the Archdeacon of 
hita | pssex not long ago for permission to sell the church plate in order | 
Ine, | jo provide a new stop for the organ. 
ed to, In addition to these instances, a valuable pre-Reformation 
’, Wes ewter Communion set was sold some years ago to a passing 


Te by pedlar ; and a cup dated 1574 is now in the possession of a chemist 
tenten, | at Cardiff, having been bought by him at an open auction at 
Tenby some years ago. And many other sales, some with and 
ON gf some without faculty, have taken place at various times. 
rize fy Quite recently some fine silver candlesticks belonging to the 
Church of St. George, Hanover Square, were lent to the Chapel 
ridge, jy of the Ascension in the Bayswater Road, and it is more than 
sie | doubtful whether they will ever return to the church to which 
splendi they belong. It is understood that no faculty has been obtained 
of Ely, for this alienation. 
arish d As instances of carelessness in the safeguarding of precious 
rasii | vessels, it may not be out of place to mention the finding of a set 
of Elizabethan plate under a churchwarden’s bed, while pewter 
vessels were in use in the church; and the case of the priceless 
crystal bowl at Yateley, habitually kept in the house of the Parish 
Clerk, which was broken on a frosty day, when he slipped in 
carrying it into the church. 
Space will not allow of any detailed allusion to all the known 


art al instances of precious and artistic objects besides Church plate ‘ 
a crud which have been thrown away or sold during the last half-century, 
ag l 


t is with the improper sale and alienation of Church 
e that we are at the present moment principally concerned ; 
a one case may perhaps be mentioned which stands out as 
» extreme example, to show how churches can be despoiled of 


plat 
ut 


Chir fe Precious possessions, of the value of which the authorities’ 
pm | o te ignorant. The church fittings of Winchester College 
ol al, carved by Grinling Gibbons, were removed by the con- 
k Then p, tea Mr. Butterfield dealt with this chapel, at a time 
dt, f Church s de alt In a similar way with St. Cross and many other 
H Ea olings, and were disposed of in the first instance for 
gss? aiat alien changing hands three times were recently sold to 
o form a vidual for something bordering on 30,0001., and now 
et i To this wpSuishing feature of his residence. s 

ne TePresenti ‘stance may be added that of a valuable picture 
a ; RA., TeS the Christ crowned with thorns, by William Hilton, 
me | Tato S ch had been presented to the Church of St. Peter, 


i; ; 
z 10007. s that church by trustees under the Chantrey Bequest 
au 


fing 


*tthoritige re? in 1825, and was of late years purchased from the oa 


erable a 18 now in the South Kensington collection ; and an a 

f a ictur other instances of a similar nature where m ae 
Lother a isthe ments, chandeliers, pulpits, fonts, pam 
~ coo RSRRAtIOR Rincon ehaRpheied aT shea! p 


_tory of all moveables of any value shoul 


oa Digitized by arya Ghee FAN Sh CANAAN del cada y RY 
or thrown away, although statel 
simply because the trustees of these preci 
time being, and the architects they empoi ob 
of all artistic knowledge and morality, an Fe i 0 © der | 
mutilate the work of their illustrious predecessory. Owed thy t 
to destroy the history of the buildings they hee Corap 
charge; quite regardless of the memory and the exp; pe they 
of the pious donors, or of the work of incomparable anit A 
artists. ects aut 
Another cause for the disappearance of yal 
of the Church is the common practice of Keeping qi, 
registers, old parish accounts, and other moveables af jh 
parsonage. It is not unusual to find old plate and pewter ds 
played in the incumbent’s drawing-room, and so interme! 
with his own possessions that, in the absence of personal knor: 
ledge, they cannot easily be identified. This is all very wel, 
so long as these objects are duly cared for; but Upon an incu: 
bent’s decease, unless some local authority interests himsl i | 
the matter, there is grave risk of their being sold with the how 
hold goods or removed by the executors and all trace of them Its. 
This occurs more frequently than is generally supposed, oes 
larly. in the case of lesser objects’ of interest not frequently a 
There are cases where Church plate has-been inadvertently Er 
up with the domestic plate of the deceased inet 
parish registers being carried off with the books m the librar 


. isters W f 
and one even of all the contents of the library, E 
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thy 
y and magnificent of the 
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cts for ne 
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copy held by the Archdeacon and another by t 
who might readily check the inventory Up? 
the living. If this rule applied to all cases, 
ground for ill-feeling or suspicion. 


e 


wn and 18-085 i 
nology "to 


Church authorities, and many old pe 
bells are being mercilessly melted do 
a subject which needs a specialist on oe ne 
but, although there may be instances W 


seems very much to be deprecated, as po tions: 2 
and contain interesting and quaint E r ities © 
craze is continued by over-zealous Cane ho mel 
auspices of irresponsible bell founders, i 
tones of our old church bells, as well as #97 ” 


inscriptions, will be lost for ever- Be: 
E e = By Ae te 
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Surely these multiplied instances 
destruction of valuable Church goods by 
of their artistic or intrinsic value call for more stringent legisla- 
jon, with a view to their proper protection ; especially when the 
ecclesiastics of the present day are apt to prefer the common 
and trumpery productions of the Church furniture shop, provided 
they have a sham mediaeval appearance, to the works of art 
which were provided as being the best of their kind at the time 
they were presented, when such trumpery productions were 
fortunately unattainable. 

The safe keeping of Church plate being under the supervision 
of the Archdeacons, it is to be hoped that, with so many instances 
of neglect in the past, they may become more alive to their duties 
and responsibilities in the future; and that these custodians of 
Church property held in trust for the various parishes may be 
unanimously supported by the Bishops, who would do well to put 
a veto on all sales of Church vessels, and thereby support their 


Chancellors, and greatly assist the Archdeacons in the performance 
of their duties. 


of the alienation and 
Persons totally ignorant 


HARRISON EVANS. 
ARTHUR F. G. LEVESON GOWER. 
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THE HEBREW KEY TO THE GREEK | 
MYTHOLOGY | 


Puro Bysus asserted that the mythology of the Greeks wa v Í 
more than a feeble replica of that of his native Phoenicia, Moden | 
scholarship dismisses his statement as an idle boast born of an empi l 
patriotism. Itis my purpose to adduce evidence that has been ve 
looked and to demand a retrial of the issue. There is little doubt a 
to the final verdict. 
I tender a preliminary apology for what may seem to manya 
study in the obvious. The marvel is that the facts to which] stl } 
draw attention should so long have escaped recognition, and | fex 
lest the reader should cast aside the essay with the impatient exclam | 
tion ‘ Why, this cannot be true, or we must have known it all the 
three hundred years.’ I will not pause to analyse the causts ae | 
phenomenon whose reality I have first to prove. It may ee | 
be attributed to the habit of absolute divorce between the a i 
the classical languages and that of the Semitic, but the specu 
must not detain us. d ile 
I propose to prove, first, that the Greek language 2E He ni 
degree, the Latin contain a much larger admixture ie deel 7 
(id est Hebrew) roots than has hitherto been Ce ech ica! | 
secondly, that by the use of this Hebrew key some 0 aon gyn | 
myths may be shown to be neither childish fairy ston% nomen P | 
sations, hardly less trivial, of celestial or m AT ae 
skilfully designed parables of the most profound si 


% E Z ; 
Insisting on the obvious, I first invit 
overwhelming initial probability of the presenc 
in the languages of the northern Mediterran im world 1% 
dawn of history, the central sea of the ans 
by navigators from the Egyptian a an coe 
Historie times, 600 Christ, 81686 = 


D historic times, 6000 years before 
Jescend to far later da 
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we know those of the Channel Islands. A priori, therefore, it is most 
inlikely that they should have left no traces of their many centuries 
of intercourse in the languages of the coasts they frequented. And 
apart from such general considerations, we have the clamant but 
strangely disregarded fact that the very nomenclature of the Greek 
alphabet was borrowed, not from the distant Ganges Valley, but from 
the neighbouring shores of the Mediterranean, Preconceptions apart, 
itis surely far more probable that Greek and Latin should have founded 
themselves on the Hebrew of the familiar Asiatic visitant than on the 
Sanskrit of the remote and inaccessible Aryan. Classical tradition, 
whatever its value, ever pointed to the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean as the source of all knowledge and all civilisation. 

But grave disadvantages attend the present investigation, The 
Phoenicians spoke a language closely similar to that of their Jewish 
kinsmen, but the one was a maritime people, the other an inland race, 
little acquainted with any body of water larger than the Dead Sea. 
The differences between the speech of the sailor-folk and that of the 
half-farmer, half-nomad tribes of the hinterland must therefore have 
been considerable ; comparable perhaps to those between the dialect 
of Deal and that of Warwick several hundred years ago. But while 
it was from the seafarers that the Greek and the Latin must have 
derived their Semitic colouring, we depend for our clues entirely upon 
the language of the countrymen. Nor is this all; for even of that 
language, as it was at the time with which we are concerned, we 
Possess little knowledge save that which we obtain from the sacred 
books of the Old Testament. These in their turn were subjected to 
vision and redaction at a later day, when Hebrew was almost a dead 
oe and many significant archaisms may have disappeared in 
a acess Thus, for the student of to-day, Hebrew means little 
sta than the limited vocabulary of the Old Testament, and 
ea Biblical words as he may encounter offer him no sure 
it ee their antiquity. Finally, recent discoveries have made 
was not ihe probable that the original Graeco-Phoenician connexion 
ani tere ect but proceeded through an intermediate Cretan link, 
are alto een between the source and the outflow whose effects 

etefone : er incalculable. In circumstances so little promising, 
should ae $ a 1s room for wonder that any trace of the connexion 
= discernible. 
those T aoe delay the reader with difficulties of another order, 
Eitering tine from the peculiarities of the Semitic languag 
Wisdiction > region of philology, the student passes beyond th 
: ate ri ry at Grimm’s Law, and finds himself m a seemingly RE 
- Pear and aoe anything philological may happen. Consonants. 
m g 


apokat hardly needs to be reminded 
X nguage before the Agamemnon 
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aspirates are dropped or added, in a manner to whi Ing | 
unaccustomed. What classically nurtured scholan F e E tis 
for example, that mésha‘ and ťshīáh are both noy Would sue, 
the verb yásha ? But these are ordinary puzzles p z 
the learner at every turn. Besides this, the Semitic a 
designed on principles so entirely different from the ina. ee 
literation from the one into the other is always unsatisfagt ity 
are no real vowels in the Semitic. Aleph and ain are vat The, | 
rather than vowels, and are very imperfectly represented e | 
Greek breathings; while he, vau and yod are Semi-consonants ra 
value depends upon the diacritical signs accompanying them, Thee | 
are five sibilants, four gutturals, and three dentals (or fiye it te | 
aspirated forms be included), and other similar difficulties ni 
I need not particularise.2 But I may take this Opportunity of saying 
that in my transliterations I shall follow the older and clearer method 
of reproducing cheth by ch? instead of by the dotted h that a mistaka 
pedantry has recently affected. 


Il. HEBREW Roots IN Greek AND LATIN. 


According to present belief, the only Phoenician words to b 
found in Greek are those which became familiar to the Hellenes 
the course of commerce: such as Biccos (flax), òðóvn (linen), ae 
(myrrh), uvâ (mina), ddxos (rouge), rdddaxus (harlot), and Paa i 
(betyl stone). More important—and highly significant a i 
ypooos (gold), which is chárūtz yin, and olvos (wine), ae i 
If to these we add the words for frankincense, balsam, cam ee 
few more of Asiatic connotation, we have exhausted the list ape 
by orthodoxy.“ 

The reader shall judge how far the catalogue 
tended ; and in the instances which I shall now cite, 


may fairly e 
T beg him t0 be 


quite identical. TA, earth, and *3 gi, valley; EE a bi A 
dence. Very well. “Eħagos, deer, and 12) dep the gus 


coincidence, for #àaġos is clearly far more § eee 
; ee trike Sa uliarities en 
2 As an example of the complexities which these pec Jeast eight Or ite | 
syllable such as es In Hebrew, this can be sea Re ts toloi eye a 
the different sounds represented offering no materia! searching for j 
18 would present sixteen alternatives! Thus z doty of 
suspected word, one has to allow for a wearisome 3 of forms, can 
phonetic changes, with an even greater multiplicity en 
* The ch of loch, ochone, etc. words are of Hom to 
_ 4 Enc. Brit. xxi. 454. Several of these ene had long on a 
like xpicos appear in a shape which shows that: T transformed 2 
Thus b0óvn is *ethun, and xirwv k’téneh, the latte ether bor? 
nition into the Latin tunica. Olvos and yayim, Wo 5 
by Greece or adopted by both from a bommen ae d into the OC ree 
worthy peculiarity in the change of the peminat er; while the 
Hebrew dislikes the vaw, especially as an initial age 
discarded the digamma altogether. Coe sia 
5 I take Liddell and Scott, 8t 
< CC-0. In Publi¢ Do 
> CC-0 u ie 
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by ord for pull, rishibha | We find another truly surprising greater 
soe ivi grief, distress, and 3Y aniyydh, wailing, moaning, from 
el be i, cerb an áh, to moan. That in Homer the iota of the word is a 
berila l ae yowel, which later poets shortened, why, this can be no more 


than an added accident! Take another Homeric instance, For that 
mysterious bird, the avorraia of Od. i. 320, we may choose between 


J Tie; the derivations ava omny, qu. through the chimney, and dvd OTTO Mat 
lisati unseen (save the mark !) ; but we must not think of identifying it 
by th vith the unclean fowl of Lev. xi. 19 and Deut. xiv. 18, n33 anápháh’ 


; 3 se : 
8 Whos, Quitting sarcasm, 10 Greek we have vocos, in Latin noceo ; in Hebrew, 


| Thee jy niish and DD} násas, both meaning, to be ill. ‘Héovy, pleasure ; 
it the will the reader accept 1Y ‘ddan, to refresh oneself, with its deriva- 
‘ whi tive ‘eden, joy (whence the famous Garden), or must he close his eyes 
f saying and cling to the Sanskritic svad? Máyaıpa, a sword, ‘ evidently’ 
method derived from páyopaı. But what of the identical mkhérá 7720, also 
stl asword, which has nothing to do with páyopat, but comes from kar, 
topierce? Not that uáyopaı need perplex us. We have máchá snp, 
as well as nákháh 533, both signifying to smite, the second with the 
derivative makkah, a wound. Again, OadAw, to be luxuriant ; tdlah, 
to be m9, to be young, blooming. The root AAA of Daedalus means, we 
a are told, to work cunningly ; dáláh, 723, is to move to and fro, and 
En ts noun daléh, needlework. Tor, in, an ox, the Aramaic form of 
aire shor; Greek tabpos. Shém, DY, a name; ofpa, onuelov. Para’, 812 
ee to rove, be wild; Latin ferus. Kérar, 13, to run; curro. Tl, 8, 
fae tuning, tolling, whence ayil, oak (qu. something round and strong) ; 
p Greek No, eiigw, and Latin ilez, the common oak of the Mediter- 
prove Tanean, More important matter awaits attention, and I must not 
pee ed the reader by prolonging these identifications. If he be still 
robe cee will he reflect upon isthmus, and choose between the 
ascot! PE EE a step, and DoM, athmah, a noun from the verb 
jost of the Aa be lonely, or possibly yáthan, to stretch, extend. he 
coii ing rete 18 the more appropriate to a narrow neck of land, stretch- 
sat | m isolation with the sea on its either hand ?? 
r N TIT. Names IN GREEK AND Latin MYTHOLOGY. 
ini T T es such as Athena, Artemis, Apollo, Hera, Hermes, says Dr. 
sl ; dave no discovered affinities with Aryan speech groups.” 


atur 
fain wap, CUOUSh, for they all happen to be Semitic. But I would 


tas begotte 


may be anything from a t to a snipe. 7 Uy. 
AA Tüpa dèn the pago with Gnconth lettering, Iwill merely ent 
Origina With cee eres khp, Cépos, coods, aoayń, xabapés, zadatds, tx 
Cs > and turtur, as among the words for wh 
I gere more at my disposal, anc 


Bay 


inant 
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genuity, and will strive to lay 
- advantage’ I may, I will first profit ; à 
Kadmus, Kabeiri (gebher, Ka of aT mee Semin 
hypercriticism that prompts me to remark Aan Adonis, as | 
of the last name is not Adoni but Adhoni.? T a Hebrey Py 
will presently appear. Next, I must record the onl d | 
equations Ouranos = Varuna, Hermes = Sarani that the d] 
were uncritically made and must be abandoned,” N E ee | 
ordium. Three names of the Greek mythology ae of eee 
Hebrew derivation; three others, to which a Sain MAA | 
confidently assigned twenty years ago, are es 
arena of speculation. 
me oved a sida os tee en 
we glorious Apollo. Sminthos, afeli 
mouse; thence Apollo Smintheus,—but how or why, ingenuity itse! 
has been powerless to conjecture. Turn to Hebrew, and we find nyy 
shminith, a lyre! Cadit quaestio. No doubt, in their bevildemat | 
the later Greeks invoked the tiny fortuitous rodent, but until vid 4 
them we derive 620s from Oéew, we need not seriously regard thei 
etymology. Then for Ares, with all the ari-words, dper7}, piatos et, | 
NS dra, to be strong, courageous, should offer a sufficient explanation 
Erebus, the place of darkness ; ‘erebh, 2X, is the Hebrew for sms 
evening; and with or without good cause, Gesenius opportuni 
assigns a separate verb ‘arabh, to be black, to account for orebh mi 
This surely places the derivation of Erebus beyond the possibly” | 
question. Orcus, the abode of the Latin dead, may plausibly m m 
buted to yarkah, 73%, the remote country. Themis is ie a 
(root tam), perfection, integrity—the Egyptian Thmei. For n 
‘dram, háram, DS, D7, to be exalted, do not seem eee om 
Helios is not far removed from “aliydh, moy, the Hee 
nor does ¢’shi‘ah nyin, salvation, deliverance, appeét a 
derivation for Theseus. ted vet 
Hera and Herakles may be treated jointly. In the oa heben 
the Queen of Heaven is dismissed with a helpless quey: 4 a 
whom she pursued with such relentless malignity © z a 
cus a non | o principle, as her “ glory- Gh f 
may be ventured as the source of Hera’s name ‘ty 
chira plus chayil'? bn valour ; Chira-Chayil, None 
again, with the aleph preformative, may be sugg p prel 
Achilles ; but this needs a brief explanation. J sometimes o 
is fairly common in Hebrew words. It is added 3 thee 2 a 
sive, sometimes for the sake of euphony- vt (iat) A 
sonants in the alphabet, B, G, D, K (kaph), i a poi lo ot 
? The daleth has no dagesh. constet 


form, const 
11 He and cheth, which closely resemble each other in fo F Eg 
12 The a is very short. — 


J 
the foundations afresh 


Tigin ag 
Once more cast into ti, 
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I 1913 THOLOGY 1349 
ig why generally aspirated when n stand in the body of a word, but drop 
icing f the aspirate when they form its initial letter, Bearing ‘these two 
t is a eculiarities m mind, the reader may revert to the name Adoni, spelt in 
‘iy Hebrew Adhoni. If, as some suppose, this word is formed from din 
e of thi | (judgment) by the addition of the aleph Intensive and the aspiration of 
they | the daleth, it would mean the Very Just. Similarly, Achilles would 
Aly | mean the Very Brave. And now for Athena. Most persons have 


heard of the tanavm, the learned Rabbis who received their sobriquet 
from ténah, 72H, to study. Prefix the intensive and aspirate the tau, 
and we get A-thana, Athena, the Very Wise. What is her favourite 
epithet? TAXavedares, the Clear-eyed. In yħavkós we see gilach, 
ny, to reveal.'° The Most Wise Goddess of the Revealing Eyes! 


ought I trench on dangerous ground. What happens if we intensify Baal ? 
„afd | Not Abhaal, as it chances, for Baal is an exception to a by no means 
ty ie universal rule, and remains without the aspirate in all its compounds, 
dines Therefore—I speak in trepidation—if the old suggestion should after all 


prove right and Apollo be the Graecised Baal, we should not expect to 
see the aspirate in his first consonant. Adhoni could not be exactly 
reproduced, for Greek knows no dh; but for the other, there was 
nothing to prevent Aphollo, if the aspirate had been needed. The 
_ Point is a small one, but not without its value." 

Artemis must be reserved for a future occasion, with Aphrodite, 
Bacchus and others. Before concluding this section, however, I may 
advert to Zeus, whom our philologists unite in deriving from the Sans- 


ility é Init div, bright. I do not doubt the ultimate correctness of this theory ; 
e atiti: ut why omit the direct source of the name, 1t, ziw, splendour, bright- 
42 f st Dies too of course ; and as for J upiter, now that the Dyaus- 
Jernes na of our schooldays has fallen into neglect, may we not consider 
printe Y peter (198 that which first opens), Opener of the Golden Light 2" 


ae following section will deal with other mythological names in a 
‘0n which scepticism itself will find it hard to criticise. 


1 ref IV. Tue READING OF THE MYTHES. 

je bet? ellerophon, slayer of the Belleros ! . 

a E Way thr or What was the Belleros? The late Max Müller laboured his 
W the Sa: Mgh pages of sterile erudition to trace the creature to its lair in 
us thag tit varvara, whence he inferred a fearsome forest monster, 


org and uncouth.” We, his wiser pupils, have ceased to speculate 


to e . . 
fw? frivolous fairy stories. Bellerophon was a man who killed. 
ence too I i 
lation E28 is noe? = Suspect, Sir Galahad. t 
"on, pelt BYL, and the phonetic value of the afn is still the subject of specu 


ht. 


Hm of the Golden Light. It must ever be borne in mind tha 
nameg pes growths, but elaborate manufactures. | 
< and Mercury down to Marduk and Maria, 1 


"Bi 17900 i mare, to be stout, robust, strong. = ae 


ahap, Specially, 
Bina ‘On golden Te Bresslau, of the yellow colour. From the same root we ha: 
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a wolf, belike ; OF the sun dispersing a thunder-clo J J i 
lightning cleaving a tree. No doubt but we are the na or hapiy th 
shall die with us! People ang Wish 


There never was a Belleros, save perhaps ; 3 
of the mythopoet, who loved to baffle es ati T intentin 
parables in a deep disguise. He did his work only too au a 
never was a Belleros. Ráphá, N9}, means to heal: rá T J. Tes 
cian ; and Bellerophon is Baal-Rapho, Apollo-Raphael, Gol ih me 
one of the many brethren of the divine Aesculapius, ee 
Naturally, he is the son of Glaucus, the Revealer, | 


Reverent Knowledge. In the latter name, -mede is madji m 


unconscious language evolution, but with deliberate and skilful mù 
manufacture ; and the paronomasia or pun has ever been in high favor 
in the religious terminology of the Orient. This is a consideration 
the highest importance, and mythologists are wasting their timemil | 
they appreciate and allow for it.!® Thus the double entente ot api | 
and ir’ah is not false etymology, but intentional word-play. Glaus 
own myth will become intelligible when we have done with Bellerophon 
In his encounter with the dread Chimaera, Bellerophon bestnië 
the spirited Pegasus, a steed bestowed upon him by Athena. Does r 
symbolism of the horse require elucidation ? The reader is 8W2? j 
the Horse—even in modern convention the friend of mans eran 
vehan of the promised Saviour, from the Hindu Kalki 
Sosiosh down to the Conqueror of the Apocalypse: nimal 3 
schoolboy will tell us that throughout mythology the ET ras. | 
ciated with two natural objects, Water and the oi Sus 
heard of the Horses whom the kings of Judah dedicate Jike Phot 
In the Vedas, the Sun is addressed as a horse, and aes was me | 
drives a horsed chariot. Among the Romans, the horse Todas! 
the celestial Mars, and even in Scandinavia he was 
symbol of Odin.” As for water, Poseidon ee 
striking the earth with his trident : a courtesy oye 
who created the spring Hippocrene with a pai 
` Hippios, Neptune Equestris—and 80 forth $ 
horses of Kingsley.” E: 
ap 8 In Hebrew, yod and vav interchange SS Tin i a 
om Se eee 
‘It is quadri- or even quinquepartite. from Kapil. 
| 20°Siddhartha rode a magio horse when he f a 
it ascended to heaven and became & divinity: i 
genic: 


pears to be implied in the Pi 


dfi 


im | s APERET POONER Ay 1a 
ay & Now it is a well-established scientific fact that we receive light from : 
Wisin ihe sun, While, as a matter of common domestic knowledge; water is our | 
| chief cleansing agent. From physical light and physical cleansing to 
intentin interior illumination and interior purification is too short a step to 
thing, paulk even the most timid. Let us not therefore be dismayed with any 
n Ti amazement when we discover that Pegasus, the gift of Divine Wisdom, 
tp | isneither army, spring, nor 776s, stout, but pegách rps, the Behold: 


e Healy i ing of God !°° Blessed are the PURE in heart, for they shall sez God. 
So the Divine Healer, mounted on Purity-Enlightenment, fares 


Inymeda | forth to do battle with the Chimaera, the enemy of miserable mankind : 
di, m l A monster sent from heaven, not human-born, 

attribute | With head of lion and a serpent’s tail, 

lo neat: | And body of a goat; and from her mouth 

witha There issued flames of fiercely burning fire.?* 

fol myth Of all the strange tricks that fate has played upon ignorance, none 
h favo surely is more marvellous than that which has transformed one of the 
ration c grimmest realities of human life into a synonym for an illusionary 
me wil impossibility. For the Chimaera takes her name from chamar 095, 
of eps ' to burn, glow, with its derivative or relative, chemdah, lust. And in 
Gauw | her triple constitution are plainly symbolised the lion-like strength 
erophon and cruelty and the dragon-like fieriness and ferocity of goatish 
pestrils Concupiscence.27 

Doeste | Does this convince, or must we heap Pelio Ossa? Come then; 
ate ti Bellerophon’s encounter with the Chimaera is preceded by a passage 
eyer Ù? with Queen Antaea, who tempts him as Potiphar’s wife tempted 
Pest | Joseph, and with equal ill success. Antaea is Anahita, the Babylonian 
eal | Aphrodite, whom the Jews called chemdath nashim, Lust of Women ; 
p | the Chimaera thus re-appearing in her Hebrew nickname. She is also 
has a | called Stheneboea,—satan, hostile, oOévos, strength, and bau, vehe- 
, Sus : Ment desire. That this is more than speculation, we can demonstrate 
Le y turning to her masculine syzygy Antaeus, the giant whom Herakles i 
T fe ae The hero had lost his Horses, and in his search for them 
vill pe mto the country of Hylaea—iry, Matter—where he found 
ee ne the possession of no less a personage than the Echidna herself, 
e © mother of the Chimaera. Echidna, achidhé NYON, that which is 


otted together, a riddle ; the involution of spirit in matter. After 


kii 
Not that ei though 
the t either pun is accidental. ‘They probably suggested the name, thou; 
erta not disclose its meaning. "The fertility and meee of the mythopoets were 


the verb 
>; and 


Breas nee 7 
i 'S Dictionary. Páqách, to open the 

Pee in Soe 7: ‘Your eyes shall be o A 

Basus isa, 

Oriental a a Sov lopmen 
pad vi. 211 f, 
is Vantage See When he 
ad for eve inged 
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. : Tine 
rendering her due service, scil. after subjection to th Ue 


material incarnation, Herakles recovers hig stee © disciplin 
meets Antaeus, who dwelt in the land of Libya Toh pitt he 
the seat of passion; lib-ido. All who passed throu h the heat» 
were forced to wrestle with him. Herakles found the a territo 
his strength every time that he touched his Mother Fa Fi redouble 
he could conquer him only by holding him aloft in the sy and tha 
insult the reader’s intelligence with the exegesis ? Indnle, zi 
not lessen but reduplicates the power of lust, and to overen A 
must do as Herakles did and elevate the passion! The bones of 7 
whom the giant slew were strewn about the plain, and of their E 
he built an altar to his father Poseidon. Even in its base physical 
expression, Love claims a divine parentage. All must wrestle vith 
its terrible earthly reflect, but those whom it masters are sacrificed, and 
their remains furnish forth a mournful monument to Purity. 
Return now to Glaucus, and read how he despised the power of 
Aphrodite and refused to allow his horses to breed. He fed them 
on human flesh, to make them spirited and warlike; but the Goddes 
caused them to drink of Water from a sacred well, and, seized with 
madness, they turned upon their master and tore him to pieces. The 
reader may decipher the legend for himself, though it contains a deeper 
meaning than he may even now suspect. 


However distasteful my conclusions to preconceived a 
however abhorrent their implications to the comparative gi a 
of the day, I submit that their substantial correctness Be, f 
possibility of cavil. That all my Hebrew derivations arè F o 
not assert; but unless we deny all cumulative effect toloy was A 
forthwith enthrone Coincidentia Furens as the presi 
science, they cannot all be wrong. As for the intern ae of evef 
myths, if the reader will consider the accurate dovetal7e aer 
name, Athena, Glaucus, Eurymede, Bellerophon, Pegasus, Libya, ® 
Echidna, Antaea, Stheneboea, Antaeus, Herakles, Hy e th 
well as the exact application of every circumstance, 3 


bi ster 
of Pegasus and the tripartite composition of Be as ven gene n 
the earth-redoubled ‘strength of the giant an tender tHe Jong 


Aphrodite on Glaucus, he will hardly hesitate to Be 
overdue apology to Byblian Philo. Ray ae E 


= 


aes A o blets ° 
*% The Chimaera dwelt in Lycia; luach, the tan © tions of tA pen 
be quite explicit. I do not suggest that these are tee they lent E 
names, but that the mythopoet selected those names 0° ime 
his design, 


heart 
f the f the, 


= 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN THE 
LIGHT OF TRUTH 


Gustav FreyTac is one of the greatest novelists and poets of the 
middle decades of the last century. He is distinguished alike ag 
dramatist, novelist, and poet ; but in addition he is in himself a most 
striking figure in literary history. He was born in the year 1816, 
so that he hopes in three years’ time, on the 18th of July 1916, to 
celebrate his hundredth birthday. This date will be a great festival 
in Germany, for Freytag has many claims to commemoration, 
besides his ripe and full years. 

His literary career began early ; in 1846 he published his first play, 
Die Valentine, and, passing by his other plays, in 1858 the famous 
comedy Die Journalisten appeared, and in 1859 a collected edition 
of his dramatic works. 

From 1847 to 1870 he was the acting editor of the Grenzboten, the 
Blackwood ’ of Germany ; but soon after this date his direct con- 


me nexion with the journalistic world seems to have ceased. 
logy He has taken part in public life, and was a deputy in the North 
T m an Reichstag. He proved his patriotism in the Franco-German 
a H In this country he is best known for his two great novels Soll und 
is 2a and Die verlorene Handschrift. But he has made himself a 
‘the ie in many other fields besides that of the long novel. All 
very Reece his life he has been keenly interested in historical study, and | 
zs pla Written many critical papers, as well as historical sketches and 
8 p The complete edition of his works fills twenty-two volumes. 
ae the = a notable figure would surely be the friend of princes. Yet $ 
H contain, dental references to the Emperor Frederick and his Consort 
so Fro ed m his love-letters astounded the reading public of Germany. 
H p aan ags novels do predominantly deal with the German city 

a © of the provinces, with whom he evidently feels most 


O si Whether he has ever been the intimate friend of Royalty _ 
ery tepeats poorl the ‘Princess Royal, it is. 
ature to aa ae pular aspersions on the i 
' ; 
glish i paies was English to the core, and a propagandist of 
í 4G Se It was thought she had no proper appreciation of 
| 2 be detri, me and her intiuence on her son was therefore thou 
; ita, All of this was common tattle ; the ne 
“pparently confirmed by such a well-kno 
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„to discuss matters in conversation which lay outside my P 


SL 
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Virulent accusations and slanders, all the vehement 
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June 
tive of German thought, such a veteran of literature as Gusi š 
Freytag. i ! w 
Professor G. A. Leinhaas contributed an article to th 
review Nord und Siid, in order to repudiate theso atta 
Empress, with whom he was on intimate terms, being even i 
trusted with the drawing of her will. It is a debt duo to k 
Empress personally to rehabilitate her in the eyes of the ie 
countries that owed her allegiance. Whilst she lived, it Was 
her longing to unito the best in England and Germany that made 
her unpopular in the eyes of her adoptive countrymen ; now that 
sho has passed away, her memory should at the least not awaken 
any more rancour ; and, in the interests of Anglo-German friend. 
ship, it has been thought well to reproduce Professor Leinhaay’ 
article for English readers. 


e German 
cks On the 


S. STEINN. 


WHEN the Empress Frederick in 1893 took up her permanent 
residence in her newly built castle, Friedrichshof, I was asked 
to help her in re-arranging her art collections and books. This 
commission soon developed into an honorary confidential post, 
which took me up to the date of the Empress’s death almost 
daily into Friedrichshof, when I used to work in collaboration 
with her Majesty for such time as was necessary. I had had 
former relations with her and Emperor Frederick in my promos 
Position on the staff of the Kénigliches Kunstgewerbe Museu? 
at Berlin, which had emanated from them ; and in 1883 Emperer 
Frederick had honoured me with an invitation to travel im his 
suite from Spain to Genoa. h 

This almost daily occupation at Friedrichshof gave me a 
opportunity of discussing events as they arose. As I was a 
official, but absolutely independent, her Majesty the Ee 
duties at the Castle. The confidence which she placed a Ei 
and proved—amongst other evidences—by dictating he 
to me, was well founded, for to the present day 
lent ; although the proofs were in my hands, tha 


against our Emperor’s mother had no basis, save in 
Strained exaggerations of certain hostile circles. MY ce red 
ohne daily intercourse and work with the Emp” oe | 
He material for study of her real character, which W 0 

erent from what current opinion represented 7 
wet ait hat I am panegyrizing those who ga 
and butter. That is quite untrue; I never got a penn; ss 


honora e anA 

a pk poon never sought any thanks for it ma 
‘ e Empress’s death retired, and had 2° 
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serve. But circumstances may arise in which reticence is a crime, 
They have arisen. : 

Lately I received a book entitled Gustav Freytag: Letters 
to his Wife. I pass by the six hundred pages of love letters 
from this septuagenarian. I only want to pillory the extraordinary 
aversion in which Gustav Freytag holds all the German rulers 
and their consorts referred to in his letters. No Socialist could be 
more denunciatory Or vituperative. 

But the repeated abuse of the Empress Frederick, drawn 
like a crimson thread through all the letters of the years 1887 
and 1888, transgresses every limit. Noteworthy, even great 
poets and journalists may still cherish unreasonable prejudices. 
Princes regard it as a part of their duties to bestow honours and 
marks of favour on men and women whose works give them a 
claim to general recognition, and invite them to Court, grant 
orders and titles, or write autograph letters at celebrations or 
jubilees, &c. Also princes very much enjoy meeting witty 
people, or having expert opinion on events of great import. It 
is also true that the Crown Prince Frederick William permitted 
Gustav Freytag the journalist to see his private diaries, and 
thus gradually a confidential friendship was created between 
them. Tf therefore a man, honoured by the Crown Prince and 
his Consort, and loaded with honours (which, by themselves, 
contributed largely to enhance the fame that Gustav Freytag’s 
writings earned in Germany and abroad), represents himself as 
a devoted friend of one party, and for the other expresses nothing 
but loathing and contempt—securus iudicat orbis. 

Apparently, it is the vocation of the divinely graced poet 
to exalt our popular idols—as happened with Queen Luise. 
Emperor Frederick, the beloved of Germany, the victorious 
general, the cultured and artistic Prince—and afterwards the 
wearer of the martyr’s laurels—surely had some claim to homage 
poe our intellectual giants, amongst whom, nO doubt, Gustav 

teytag is ranked. We Germans, idealists and enthusiasts, ee 
oe such ideal figures even on earth, and inspire ourselves ™ 
Tees But what does Gustav Freytag say in his letters? A os 

aera a caricature of ‘ Unser Fritz’; he 1s represented as ae 
self =r hero, a weakling, not even capable of judging for him- 
5 Ou e read in one letter : ‘ Emperor Frederick had wee 5y 
| ae ie churchiness; he was & romantic character 
labia’ SWay of a devotee, might have become a fanatic 
ee of en exhausted the irreligious Victorias 

Mee him to mistreatment.’ BOS ae y 
E speaking of the death of Normann, vou 
Crown ae Tae poor Sa | 
attached h 
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else. . . - For with Normann perished the confidant of this 
gentleman; who pined away after that date.’ Poor 

I will now consider some of Gustav Freytag’s mos 
imputations on the Empress Frederick. This was an e 
to play, for many others had for long taken up thej 
against the ‘Englishwoman.’ \ 

Gustav Freytag shall speak for himself in his own Words, sọ 
that my readers may form their own estimates of this “ patriot 
and ‘intellectual leader.’ I will then add some remarks as to 
what the real incidents were; of these he received reports 
circuitously from Stosch, Normann and others, and was not a 
direct witness. 

‘No doubt the first impulse to his vilifications, especially of 
Empress Frederick, is to be sought in the poet’s wounded 
vanity. He felt that the Empress’s keen eye had seen through 
him, and he was not happy when she was near. He was 
also piqued that she no longer wrote to him directly, but 
through her chamberlain. Hence Gustav Freytag was unwilling 
for the Dowager Empress to come to Wiesbaden (where he 
lived), for fear he would no longer receive the same respect from 
her. This is what he says : 


t Savage 
r Cudgels 


The idea struck me—ought I to send Mme. Victoria a condolence card ? 
I felt disinclined, for I was very dissatisfied with her. It is not abso- 
lutely essential. What I have to say of the dead man I owe the public, 
rather than the widow; and lately she has only written to me through 
Seckendorff. Lastly, I can find a selfish reason for the more convenient 
course of silence. If I once again play an obbligato motif of subservience 
and devotion she might, possibly, recollect in her isolation and grief that 
a better days I was also one of her chosen friends. The result might be 
an inconvenient summons, or an interview at Wiesbaden on her way w 


oe So I will follow the counsel of idleness, and not exercise mY 


This is the attitude of this good friend of the Imperial pa" 
Better is yet to come : 

m 
ay of my congratulatory telegrams was from Friedrichi ‘te 
y i ow Victoria. _ Rather anxious and unwelcome. It means tay i 

press 1s currying favour with me again; that she is going ae 


Germany, and will Wi mbezzled m j 
, to ; bezzl 
letter to Emperor F ea aia E agde se Le 


Anyone, seeing +h; 5 der: 38 
i » Seeing this, must shake his head and P2% pt 
this th ‘ migh 
be ate Earns gave us such notable books? " proue 


that this sept : iter had 
his chronic erotici ptuagenarian verse-wr1 is only 

sm, b 5 d; there : 1 
one other explanation. Paper neste re Jls, 
he played the part of 


Otomi 
on earth at will. Roy”! 


the man who could discredit 
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of England, had but one desire, to coquet with the septua- 
enarian writer Gustav Freytag, ‘the phrase-maker and 
fwaddler,’ as he dubs himself in his own letters. The ignorance 
of the man may be gauged by his speaking of the Empress 
Frederick's ‘isolation ' ; considering the lively intercourse that 
illustrious lady had with her many relatives and countless men 
of position. How often were the rooms in that roomy castle 
packed with guests up to the very attics! Old acquaintances 
who frequented the Imperial Court, ecclesiastics, diplomats, 
scholars, artists—all lodged at the castle. Daily, almost, guests 
—princes and others—came and went. That was her “isola- 
tion’! This is proof manifest that Gustav Freytag had no 
authentic information of what went on at Empress Frederick’s 
court, but only acted on second-hand gossip. 

Even the grant of a noble order, probably obtained through 
the Empress Frederick, on the day before the Emperor’s death, 
when the relations between her and the poet were still un- 
strained, only earns this casual comment on her: ‘I am very 
much afraid the widow is again playing a doubtful hand.’ 

And, on another page, we read that the Empress has com- 
missioned him, through Baroness Stockmar, to be so kind as to 
set down in writing his memories of the dear late Emperor, his 
personal relations with him, his opinion and estimate of him, 
and send it to the poor widow. He says: > 
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In the same way her mother, the Queen of England, when Prince Albert 
was hunted to death, made an ancestral cult out of him, and tried to 
glorify him in black end white, publishing book after book. Her daughter 
has her own reasons for retaining the expressions of homage under her 
ae control. The request is very tedious and disturbing and unpleasant. 
r cannot do this task twice over, nor quite as the widow wishes it; so I will 
alp , and send a part in the shape of a letter of condolence to the 
Bas ress. But this letter will bring her to Wiesbaden for the winter. And 

would be very tedious. Always keep aloof from our lords. . . - 


This letter makes it clear that the Empress wanted to collect 
= Memories of Emperor Frederick’s former good friends, 
son tee whom, no doubt, Gustav Freytag ranked, but, per- 
indir J: to have nothing to do with him. So she sent her offer, 

ectly, through Baroness Stockmar. ya 
E these extracts from Freytag’s letters his anxiety $ 
here awe the Empress might stay one winter in W1 
negli ‘ble lived, and possibly treat him, the vaunted poe 
he | b quantity. Elsewhere he thus expresses t ; 
like x ter to the Empress is still on my nerves. I 8! 
‘confid, i come to Wiesbaden,’ &c. This 18 
A ant’ and ‘friend’ of the Imperial 
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not sound purely sardonic when at the end of the edit 
to the letters we read : 


Une 
, 
or's pr eface 


In three years Gustav Freytag, a man very much alive, Celebrates p; 
hundredth birthday. Monuments will be put up to him, an al Ae 
his memory, his effigy, will be haloed with a pageant of homages ae 
he himself could well ward off. When we understand him aight re 
citizens of Germany should first examine themselves, whether they a 
justified and can stand in the clear blue eyes of their best champion, X 


Anyone who wishes to judge the Empress Frederic 
must always keep in view that she was an Englishwoman, if 
not by her parents, still by her training and all her impressions 
from her cradle onwards. The English never lose their nation- 
ality, and conserve their English minds into old age; national 
pride requires this. Germans are very different in this respect, 
and easily ape any other nationality. It would be wrong to deny 
to an English princess what we presume as obvious in our 
German princesses; on a foreign throne they are expected to 
remain absolutely German. As an instance, suppose the present 
Empress of Russia, a Hessian princess, did in her new country, 
at the Russian Court, insist on German surroundings, manners 
and speech ; we, in Germany, should think this was quite right, 
and praise her for it. Why should we then be so hostile to an 
English princess? Surely, enough German princesses have sat 
on foreign thrones, and still do; also English princesses 02 
German thrones. The Empress Frederick was English, and 
remained such to her death. I must, however, expressly insist 
on this—that she loved her new country with a full heart, and 
always strove to work for it. I admit at once that in Germany 
she often gave an impression of preferring England to her ie 
home, but those who stood nearer knew that this idea was f A 
The contradiction is explained by the fact—and I lay Chae 
Weight on the point and insist on it—that the Empress T i 
eee was always on the side of persons or pe ; 
E na she had not words enough in laudation © aa Fe 
ne er she exalted everything German in eron y justice 

el for all things. Her great innate feeling for Iii 


g iat 
coupled with contradictoriness, gave the key to ber Se 
atedly ga aling for justice to the absent, and often ry 
atedly defending the 


; Fo aN nobili 
and mind. m; and this implied a rare 


4 wa 

The Empress Frederick, as Queen Victoria's eldest a 
rot merely an English princess, but had the title of the Ps 
Royal, with speci 3 


5 1al privileges; and she felt she pee ig pi J; 
princess of a mighty Empire with an ancient history s a riel 
eee her. hen the Princess Royal of Engle” 

e heir to the Prussian throne, in some departments ER 
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more advanced than Prussia—e.g . in public health and prosperity, 
in the women’s question, and, especially, in industrial art; and 
the one aim of the Crown Princess, as she then was, was to intro- 
duce into Germany all that was good and excellent in her own 
home. Her hurry to lade the older and higher English culture, 
with which she was impregnated, on to the German people often 
put her in a false light. 

Proof of this incentive is afforded by the numberless charitable 
institutes bearing her name for the improvement and raising of 
the standard of women. She had under her sway forty-two 
charitable institutes, most of which she founded and regularly 
subsidized. And, in the realm of hospital work in the broadest 
sense, the Empress Frederick was more experienced than most 
women. 

The work she did and incited in these departments in Prussia 


‘alone should, at all events, receive its meed of gratitude. 


Possibly some qualified and brave pen may be found to do justice 
by these deserts : for courage is needed to stem such a flood of 
unjust prejudice. 

The Empress Frederick was also the model of a good mother, 
and splendid manager. It should not be forgotten that she 
supervised the education of her children in a noteworthy way, 
and with enlightenment, it might be said, good bourgeois sense. 
And how she, as the mistress, understood cooking; how every- 
thing glinted cleanliness and order in the remotest corners of her 
castle. Her plain, simple dress proved her freedom from per- 
sonal ostentation. From early morn to late at night she was 
indefatigably busy; she was astonishingly fresh and of iron 
energy, never allotting herself one moment’s rest. Only Gustav 
Freytag opines otherwise. He writes ‘She lacked, talented as 

e was, just the qualities that lend a woman value in a difficult 
Position—steadfastness and strength.’ Mere spitefulness. 
In every field of human knowledge she was at home—theo- 
G Y, philosophy, history, literature, archaeology, art, ethnology, 
eos and sanitation. Seldom had a princess such world- 

de knowledge as she. She had even read carefully through 
Ta economic literature. She was her own architect and ; 
a nee - Her creation, Friedrichshof, shows she was at home 
ola es Ered domain of art pure and applied. Kronberg, the { 
Pious S rershe restored, and the civic church there also prove he 
ainting Oat into the older style of building. Her talen 
gifts 8 and sculpture might also be mentioned. These 

enabled the Empress Frederick to incite and- 


log 


ent ee 
merprise in every direction. fad i ee 
Woman. Said and written that she was 4 ae, 


Such a statement makes anyone wio 
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Tune 1! 
mately smile. Her face might sometimes, when she haa re 
for irritation, take on sharp, sour lines; but, in her hoe ason n 
was always kindly and gentle. She spoke out her mind » Sb i 
bluntly if she differed, but listened very patiently when ia i 
gent views were expressed. Often I freely gave vent ia ` p 
own opposite opinions, yet there was never the least tacit strif ti 
between us during all the long years of my work at Frie dtichshot ci 


During the severe conflicts which raged in the year of the 

SE : I 

three Emperors inside the Imperial camp of the Crown Prince 

(later the Emperor), it was no wonder that the Empress Fred. 

erick had to lay aside the ideals of her youth, and her own happy 

time as Crown Princess, whilst she was wrestling with her heavy 
trials and engaged in carrying out her newly inherited duties, 

When in her stately dowager home she had recovered philo- 
sophic calm and otium cum dignitate, her frame of mind yas 
once again as merry and flexible as in the happy days of her 
life. She condoned the frailties and errors of men when she 
could, and always managed to turn to view their good sides. 
She would never allow anything derogatory to be said of anyone 
in her presence. As she grew older her construing of men and 
things became ever milder. Naturally enough, life brought with 
it its kicks and rebuffs; still, such incidents only temporarily 
damped her spirits. She possessed a humane kindliness. In 
the whole region of the Taunus (where the castle was situated) 
hardly a man was to be found who had not felt the charm 
of her gentleness, if only in the manner of her greeting. she 
had a warm heart, too, for the poor and simple: ‘J wish that 
hundreds of thousands of poor folk were infinitely better off 
than they are,’ she once said. 

Life in the castle was animated by a noble, loving, pe 
tone ; and the Empress was on this same footing with her ate 
dants. Everyone had plenty to do, as the mistress 887° ee 
orders ; but the manner of command had a compelling sweet 
which made the work a pleasure. 

Inapplicable, too, as so much else, are the ce 
Empress Frederick as being too thrifty. Her property a the 
annual income have been considerably overstated, 82° mho 
i E ands on her purse from all quarters were boudi than 
nheritance of the Duchess of Galliera was very mUe tle. All 


J 
was generally tho “ld the cas 3 
day long be J thought, and was used to bui m 


n a oP eid) O98 er OD e aala 


o 
nsures 02 n 


OO A we pk E E en a aa 


Empire. TË a father of a family died, or illness set = iyd 10 
or help was posted to this illustrious lady. we tbo Cowi 
make a selection, Then, too, the imperial state ° 

and cast f 


; le, the constant visiting, made further inro or Seay 
were also large grants for donations and appliance $ 
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numerous charitable and educative institutes under the protec- 
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) torate of the Empress, the outlay for formal gifts tothe regi- 
ments of which she was a nominal colonel, for churches, for 
sudden claims of poverty, travel, and so forth. It required real 
talent to keep pace with all these requisitions. And all of this 3 


concerned merely the administration of the palace and the 
treasurer who was responsible for the sufficiency of the annual 
income. Then the Empress regarded it as a duty sometimes 
) to set the example of an economical life. 
- In politics the Empress Frederick had one wish at heart, 
/ and worked ceaselessly to fulfil it—to bring England and 
| Germany into the closest touch, the very problem on which the 
great statesmen of both countries are now at work. To her deep 
regret, all her efforts were in vain. 
In the so-called revelations of Gustav Freytag I find hints 
at bad blood between our present Emperor and his mother. 
) This requires some elucidation. If ever they were seriously at 
cross-purposes, it was naturally when the present Emperor 
ascended the throne. After the death of Emperor Frederick 
the Empress had, at one blow, to abandon all her projects, hopes 
and wishes; her life-work up to that date, her preparation for 
Imperial duties had fall gone frustrate. With her Imperial 
crown she lost all the power of it; and this, together with the 
death of a loved husband, was a severe test for so ambitious 2 
princess. 4 
But it was in the nature of things that all the power of 
the Imperial and Royal house should at once pass to her eldest 
son, so that she seemed to become his subject, like anyone else. 
f, for instance, the Empress Frederick merely wished to take 
over the patronage of an exhibition she had to ask leave of the 
head of the house. ` It is easy to understand that acquiescence 
circumstances so utterly changed took some time. Still, 
aly, a kind of philosophic judgment won the upper hand, 
eee friction lessened yearly, so that it can be asserted that 
a latter years of the Empress the hearty sympathy between 
other and son was renewed. ‘There are countless proofs of 
ie aoe even more eye-witnesses. The Emperor has ae 
mper; of every possible opportunity of doing honour to | 
Perial mother, to distinguish her and fulfil her many wishes. 
coe her love of her husband, the Emperor Fred ne it 
ones been impugned, quite unjustly- In the home of vs 
Sphere “ee (as he then was) there always reignea eae 
linesg = „true affectionate family life. The sunny, oye 
he Unser Fritz’ in the circle f his ne 
PPY domesticity. His wife 
rself day and night for over 
TIECHoln Byplic Dom akul 
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mony enough to her faithful attitude. How often 
Empress reminded me of the happy days by her husban 
Every article that ever belonged to Emperor Frederick 
he used, every line he wrote, even pencil-notes in 
writing, or a date, was dear to her. 

Compare with this literal account (as known to Most of ys 
older men) of the relations between Crown Prince Frederick 
William and his ‘ Vicky’ the manner in which Gustav Freytag 
out of unfriendliness, distorts these true family feelings, Te 
takes hold of some petty misunderstanding or passing irritation 
at Emperor Frederick’s sickbed, swells it out into a dramatic 
scene, only, of course, in order to point some malice at the 
Empress. 

But it is not only because the Englishwoman was hated in 
the Empress Frederick that she is grossly libelled even after 
her death; there is also this strong motive—that-she is not 
forgiven for the English doctor, Mackenzie. The painful inci- 
dents ‘at Emperor Frederick’s sickbed preceded by some years 
the beginning of my long occupation at Friedrichshof. I will 
therefore deal with them briefly. The truth is that the Empress 
Frederick had a high esteem for the merit of German doctors, 
with whom she collaborated in so many affairs. But she one 
day observed ‘ Mackenzie had such a charming manner with 
invalids, and puts heart into them; and this did the poor 
Emperor so much good that he would not give him up.’ Sbe 
had no great expectations from the operation ; and even Gustav 
Freytag in his letters admits that the operation was 4 matter 
of life and death: at the best the voice would have been Pee 
manently lost. Mackenzie recognised very well that m i 
event the Crown Prince longed to ascend the throne On 
Freytag speaks of this wish, with his trick of insinuating 
Own motives, as ‘the morbid craving for the splendour to 
majesty '), and so Mackenzie conducted his treatment £0 wath 
avoid the dang X 5 z a regrettable 

le dangerous operation. The blame for thos ‘ee 
events in the sickroom of the Martyr-Emperor (magni 3 
of all proportion) cannot fairly and properly be laid ° 
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Empress Frederick. Imagine the attendant facts T 
conceptions. An Emperor sick to death on the bed ously 


without the use of his voice, only capable weakly and labo 


of handing hurriedly scr ho surrount 4 
awled notes to those who St ane 
Such a situation i 3 Beer oe underst es e: 


mgs and difficul hus, a i 
about that the circle at the bedside, harassed DY, pid! 
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Frederick at this wretched time. 
trious invalid might be heard th 
directly or indirectly, hoped to ex 
the Imperial Crown. Then the administration of the unavoid- 
able duties of State, a coming and going of men in high rank— 
statesmen, military officers, doctors, and crowds of others. 
the Empress told me, talking of this dreadf 
went mad then.’ 

Thus the Empress Frederick during her lifetime—like so | 
many great princesses—had to suffer from many false judg- 
ments and wicked whispers, all utterly baseless. Now and 
then she expressed a wish that I might write an article to refute 
these injurious and untrue allegations ; but the apprehension, of 
provoking reprisals and a sensation in the Press always made 
her recall the desire. 

There is some satisfaction in that, when time enough has 
gone by, the Empress Frederick will be estimated more justly 
than she now is. Possibly, of the generation of the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick some few survive who have remained 
faithful to the luckless Imperial Consorts, and are valiant enough 
to storm the wall of prejudice and to reinstate for public acknow- 
ledgment and admission their many good and noble qualities 
and services. 

Amongst the many straws, however, which blow the way of 
a better understanding between Englishmen and Germans, this 
consideration counts : that there should be an end of the be- 
smirching, even beyond the grave, of the Princess Royal whom 
England honours. And be it not forgotten that behind the 

jmpress Frederick there stands the people of England, who 
accept the insults levied against her as against themselves. 
. And to us Germans the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
m healthier days were a symbol of freer thinking and the spirit 
oF progress ; and hence gave hope to all their friends of a growth 
of freedom. 

r a should be remembered that the Empress Frederick a 
tea Same incalculable disease (only in another form) as her 
rious husband. 

1 gnanimity and self-r 
a Os S; she suffered fearful torment with the greatest panen 

resignation. For two whole years this dreadful fight with 
orrible illness lasted. So let this Queen rest at last, 

l of activity, replete with good; a life of toil sore 
thing aloe from fate and bitter disappointment. ; 
Unaffected T ebe willed to do in her station a 
a 3 y their failure or success. A 
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LIBERALISM AND NATIONAL MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Ar this time, when Liberalism is seen to be preparing to mobilise 
its forces to resist the adoption by this country of any form of 
national military service, it may be well to examine some of 
the arguments used to justify its position. 

The Westminster Gazette, being conducted with an appear- 
ance of moderation, is believed by sanguine members of the 
Liberal Party to exercise a considerable influence with those who 
are opposed, in a general way, to the Liberal creed. It professes 
to deal with the questions of the day in a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness, and to substitute for appeals to passion and prejudice an 
unbiased consideration of the facts. I have therefore selected 
for criticism a pamphlet entitled The Foundations of British 
Policy, written by Mr. J. A. Spender, and reprinted from that 
paper. 

I hope to show, by means of quotation and comment, how far 
the general treatment of his subject is calculated to inspire cont- 
dence in the judgment of the writer, and, by dealing with 
arguments as they arise, to indicate what value should be place 
upon his opinions by those who preserve an open mind 02 the 
subject of national military service. 

The propositions which Mr. Spender seeks to establish a 
firstly, that we cannot afford national military service; a1 
secondly, that we do not want it. TA 
3p is obvious that if the first proposition could be Oe 
SRB erally true, no discussion of the second would beger g it 

But we are all in the habit of saying that ‘we can't fo 
s for money are pressed upon us; doubtlesi; oy 
of robbers would feel that he ‘can't 
but, when confronted with @ pisto 

for 
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pe first few pages are given to a brief examination of our 
relations to other European Powers at the present time. The 
fact that certain nations are linked to one another by ae 
while we are bound by understandings, which, if definite. are 
only vaguely understood by people in general, enables Mr. 
Spender to discuss a proposal of a very delicate nature, Tt is ~ 
nothing less than that there should be a détente between y 
England and Germany.* i 
Mr. Spender observes that ‘a frank discussion of the possi- > 
bility can imply no suspicion of disloyalty to the French agree- 1 
ment.’ How a discussion can, in this connexion, ‘imply a 
suspicion’ I do not know, but it is presumably intended to say 
that a frank discussion could not be a cause for suspicion on the } 
part of France. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
any attempt to enter into an agreement with Germany—an 
agreement which could not but exclude France—would be viewed 
with something more than suspicion by our friend. ‘ Years ago,’ | 
continues Mr. Spender, ‘ Prince Bülow laid down the principle 
that the division of the Powers into groups for particular pur- 
poses did not preclude the most cordial relations between Powers k 
in the different groups.’ But who now cares for any principle ~ 
which Prince von Bülow may have laid down ‘years ago,’ or 
indeed at any other time? And, after all, what is there in the 
principle when you come to examine it? Considered as a prin- 
ciple, let it be laid down by whom it may, we cheerfully exclaim, ; 
in the words of Sarah Gamp, ‘ Who deniges of it?’ Contending 
troops can, and often do, exchange civilities between their battles a 
—when convenient. 

‘That is the doctrine which, with rare exceptions, Germany 
has consistently practised towards Russia.’ Germany, you will 
observe, has ‘ consistently ’ practised this doctrine towards Russia 

With rare exceptions.’ It is as delightful as it is true. STA 
; e question wə may fairly ask is whether there ís anything 
ee in the present situation which precludes at leas e 
me amount of civility and forbearance between Germ: 
ngland.” ‘There is this inherent in the present situat a 
orid not being Russia, cases which require Ger one 
nb one treatment will arise more often. One m to 
and a being suspected of levity, that there OF: fe 
Ussig U22Y> as compared with the relati of Germany 
E æ, will be, in the words of the old song 
Gre: the Same.’ t P 
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the Future’ conveys rather the pious opinion of a credulous 
optimist than a considered forecast founded on reasonable 

ounds. If anyone can rest more easily in his bed because of 
the following pronouncement, he must be of a singularly con. 
fiding disposition : ‘Yet recent experience also affords us some 
ground for hoping that there are permanent forces at work which 
will tend. to keep the peace, if we can find our way through 
certain immediate difficulties.’ The example of the permanent 
forces given is the deterrent effect on the statesman of consider- 
ing the condition of his country when millions of men are with. 
drawn from their ordinary work. The value of this deterrent 
may be easily estimated by those who have seen the whole 
manhood of the Balkan States under arms. 

And again: ‘There are also, one fain would hope, moral 
forces at work which will direct the minds and energies of 
serious people from external rivalries and ambitions to the solu- 
tions of the social problem.’ This sentence has the right Taber- 
nacle twang, and is doubtless addressed very especially to the | 
‘serious people’ who are the exclusive proprietors of the Noncon- 
formist conscience. í 

Mr. Spender, not being a fool, is probably well aware of the 
practical imbecility of his aspiration, for he proceeds: ‘In 8 
brief consideration of immediate international problems it is not 
possible to enlarge on these permanent aspects of the question, 
and the survey must necessarily, in the main, be limited to 
material and physical forces.’ It must, indeed, and I may add 
that anyone who enlarged, in this connexion, on the permanent 
forces above mentioned, would be as usefully employed 25 * 
monkey who enlarged on the ‘permanent force’ which was 
‘tending’ to turn him into a man. N 

Chapter II., First Section, is historical, dealing with a 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the Du 
Alliance between France and Russia. ` her 

After noting that Italy is obviously the weak partner ae 
group—her interests being in some cases antagonistic to ae 
z her allies—Mr. Spender hints—not obscurely—that Te 

Top out. The only comment on this is that the THple © ei 


has been renewed, and has stood the strain imposed PY 
of acute international disturbance. 


_ In dealing with the forces controlled by these com 


the observation is made that ‘ the nightmare from We py the 
has suffered that she must inevitably be extinguished Ti 
greater population of Germany is probably much oe a reap 
the reason given being that Germany would be unli m y sho 
any advantage proportionate to the numerical superio TOVE 
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cal superiority to bear. It would seem, then, that Germany 
trains these vast masses of men for fun, or at best with the view 
of imposing on a credulous and simple-minded people like the 
French ! : 

The subsection on page 9 of the pamphlet ends thus : 

If there are moments when the problems of the British Empire seem 
beyond the solution of human brains, we may comfort ourselves by the 
thought that there is no nation in Europe which is not equally perplexed, 
which cannot vex itself with questions to which there is no answer, or 
imagine emergencies to which no force at its disposal would be equal. 


The writer may possibly comfort himself with this reflexion, 
but, for myself, I draw no consolation from the fact that other 
nations have their troubles too, and find it a singularly poor 
reason for sitting down and doing nothing. 

After administering this very moderate dose of encouragement 
to the readers of the Westminster Gazette, Mr. Spender con- 
cludes Chapter II. by passing lightly over the last ten years 
during which we moved from Isolation to Complication. Though 
this passage, being non-contentious, calls for no notice, we may 
pause to pay a humble tribute to the penetration of a journalist 
who, while modestly disclaiming any knowledge of what was in 
M. Delcassé’s mind when the entente was concluded, is yet able 
to “say with absolute certainty what was in the minds of our 
own statesmen ’—Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. 

In Chapter III., which has for its subject the British view 
of the German contention and the German view of their own 
contention, a remarkable change is observable in the spirit of our 
author. It may be that he has just dined in the company of a 
Colonial statesman, or it may be that he is honestly, for the 
Moment, of his own motion, sick of the language of flummery 
and cant; I do not know; but the undoubted fact remains, that 
m these two subsections his language is that of a man to men, 
not that of a pastor to his beloved brethren. 

The case on both sides is fairly and clearly stated, and Ger- 
Many is frankly told that if she does not like our consistent 
;, Pport of France within our agreement, she may lump it. The 
PSissima verba are these: ‘For good or evil we hold ourselves 

ound by our obligations to France under the entente. We do 


ae think they ought to have been a cause of offence to Germany ; 
ut if th 


pally are bound by what we have put our name to may se 


to the unsophisticated to be nothing to make a fuss Ags 
inten familiar with the tortuosities of the philosophical -I : 


but 


dnt is 
no it is nothing less than startling. 


er brave words follow: eee 
We sha wet @ case arises in which we are pledged 
trne-Condtublip again asd uit! Keaads ad ethioes 


ey are, we can do no other.’ The admission that es 
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because of her friendly relations with us we shall do our best to sup 
her against those who threaten her on that ground. If we should b 


involved in war on this ground we should of course make war with 
naval and military, in whatever way seemed most likely to us to 
successful conclusion. 


all forces 
lead toa 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain could say no more. 

But alas! After this unexampled effort Mr. Spender collapses 
and, before the vision of the horrified countenance of the ‘ regular 
supporter, proceeds as follows: ‘But we cannot believe that 
any of these consequences will or can follow from the part which 
we have played. We have no design whatever to plunge into the 
politics of Europe or to deprive Germany of any advantage she 
may rightly enjoy by virtue of her power and numbers.’ Is it 
not pathetic? Can any sane man maintain that our intervention 
on the side of France would not be with the object of depriving 
Germany of the advantage which, from her point of view, ‘she 
rightly enjoys by virtue of her power and numbers’ ? 

Further we read: ‘We have no army for any continental 
adventure.’ In this we agree with Mr. Spender, and wish, ` 
seeing that we are pledged in certain circumstances to under- 
take a very considerable adventure in Belgium,’ to have this 
state of things remedied; we wish to see that, when and if our 
obligations fall due, we shall be able to meet them. 

Mr. Spender continues, as part of the last sentence quoted, 

. and we are aware that if we plunged into the military 
competition, it would follow exactly the same course as the naval 
competition, and lead to the piling up of new forces M other 
countries without changing the balance of power.’ 

Merely noting that to put ourselves in a position to meet oe 
existing obligations and secure ourselves against attack 18 not = 
plunge into military competition, we would ask what 2 S j 
forces’ in other countries could be piled up. We are a 
confronted with the forces of earth, water, and air, expan lioi 


as we believe, as fast as they can; then what “ new forces 
Again ; 


the 
To maintain our navy at its necessary strength, 8 voles 
expeditionary force that we need for oversea purposes, is lik 
Our resources, without the addition of a larger army, which, if pe mait: 
have any decisive effect upon European politics, would have 


tained and financed upon the European scale. d 2% 
spe ‘ A y . i ne j 
In addition to the can’t afford it’ argument, which fusion 


detain us, there is in the sentence either a remarkable r 
of thought or a desire to mislead the unwary reader: 


: an 
* Apart alto ; j o in 2 Tit 
paign against Ea from any undertaking to assist Frane he nentra 


Belgium. any, we have joined in guaranteeing 
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Might not 200,000 men sent to Belgium 
Expeditionary Force have ‘a decisive e 
politics’? And as to their having to be m 
on the European scale, of course they would have to be fed 
clothed, and paid on the European, and not on the Asiatic scale. 
But I greatly fear that the insinuation is this, that to be of any 
use we must set up a conscript army on the European model. 

Before leaving this chapter there is one sentence I would fain 
rescue, as far as I can, from oblivion: ‘If we aspired to play 
any part in Europe it would be solely that of a moderator.’ 
In the first place we do not aspire to play any part in Europe 
in time of war, which, I presume, is meant: we may be forced 
to do so by our commitments ; in the second, we can only play a 
part of armed intervention, in which case, whether we call 
ourselves ‘moderators’ or not, we shall, in fact, be simply one 
of the combatants, actual or potential. 

In Chapter IV. Mr. Spender pulls himself together again, 
and states the British doctrine of sea power and the foreign 
objection to it with force and precision. In dealing with the 
British answer to the foreign objection he speaks thus: ‘ An 
Englishman must be willing to part with the shirt off his back 
before he loses his naval supremacy.’ And so say all of us. 
‘Can’t afford it’ has gone by the board with a vengeance, and 
no mistake. Our argument is largely based on this, that the 
Navy, with a nation properly prepared for war, will be infinitely 
More able to perform its duties than it is at present. 

Still, says Mr, Spender, though these are the facts, and “we 
cannot remove the theoretical objection to one Power exercising 
the command of the sea, we can do something to prevent its 
being a practical grievance.’ And this is how he proposes to do 
It: “But to make this definite, let us try to get closer to the 
facts, as we may by asking a very simple question. What would 
™ intelligent Foreign Secretary say to an Ambassador who 
“ame frankly to him to put the foreigner’s case against the sea 
Power of Great Britain? Two things, I think: 


instead of the present 
fect upon European 
aintained and financed 


ary guilty of the bétise of making this 
: Sador, he must have developed the ir 
*Pense of his common sense. | 
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truism to an Ambassador as new and valuable information woul 
be to imply that he was either a congenital idiot or totall 
ignorant of his business—in short, to insult him. 

(2) ‘That as far as possible we share the commercial advan. 
tages that our naval power gives us with all the world through 
our policy of Free Trade and the Open Door. If we break fresh 
territory in any part of the world, all our neighbours can go in 
on the same terms as we do, save for the small exception of the 
Colonial preferences. We do this not from any Quixotic motive, 
but because we believe it to be in our own interest. But we are 
entitled to get the benefit of an enlightened selfishness which is 
of advantage to our neighbours.’ 

If a Foreign Secretary could be found to give utterance to 
such balderdash—we really can use no politer word—the Ambas- 
sador, if one could be found to listen to it with patience, would 
reply, or, being a diplomatist, at any rate think, “On your own 
showing then, thank you for nothing.’ 

The next subsection, headed ‘ Conscription, Protection, and 


Sea Power,’ should be read with especial care, because, lurking 


q T 
SE 


under the shadow of the valiant phrases and noble sentiments, is 
to be discerned the real explanation of the Liberal attitude— 
fear. Fear of the people, fear of losing a political advantage by 
supporting a patriotic policy, fear of what other Powers may 
think and do. Read Mr. Spender’s own words. To the supposed 
question, Would he allow the foreigner to dictate what kind of 
trade policy we shall have? he replies: ‘My answer is simply 
that I would not have the foreigner dictate, and that if I thought 
either a conscript army or a tariff to be in the interests of this 
country I would have them, and tell the foreigner to g0 hang: 
But at the same time, as a sensible man, I should consider the 
consequences, and reckon among them the extreme probability 
that either change would give a new sharpness to the ws 
competition, and supply a fresh motive for challenging oun oe 
mand of the sea.’ One had thought that the good and sumon 

fresh motive’ was provided by the lowering of our ship-bull 
programme by a Radical Government. With this beta” g 
nne Santry ‘in his memory, Mr. Spender has the effrontery he 
add : ‘ And this, let us not disguise from ourselves, has 


ae of both the tariff and the militarist propaganda s 
rs. 
ther 
While admitting under ‘A Dangerous Heresy ` that Nee 
We gain or lose on balance under a considerable chang a, ‘Tt 
policy 18 a matter of speculation, Mr. Spender prot ques ’ 
cannot be supposed that other nations will as easily Powel 1 


in the claim of a Protectionist as of a Free-Trade 
command the sea.’ 
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not, at the present time, acquiesce, easily or otherwise, in our 
command of the sea. Is it Mr. Spender’s suggestion that our 
friends would join the hostile group because we adopted a fiscal 
system similar to their own? 

Further : 


The other question—the question relating to military policy—has already 
in my opinion, been tested by experience, and we may take it as Pe 
established formula of British policy that any considerable increase in our 
power of acting with an army in Europe will require simultaneously a 
corresponding increase in our naval force. The rule of the relativity of 
armaments applies to armies exactly as it does to navies. 


On this, as I have shown, we join issue directly with Mr. 
Spender, and say that if it is ‘an established formula of British 
policy’ the sooner it is disestablished the better. And as to 
‘the rule of the relativity of armaments,’ we would ask if it is 
only a phrase implying that there is a natural tendency for 
nations to adjust themselves to new conditions? If so, we shall 
merely be obeying the instinct of self-preservation by increasing, 
or reorganising on a new basis, such forces as we possess, accord- 
ing to our new necessities. 

If, however, Mr. Spender means that there is a rule regarding 
armaments of an accurate, scientific kind—as one might speak 
of the rule of periodicity in certain diseases—causing armaments 
to increase or decrease proportionably in different countries, I 
say there is no such rule, otherwise we should have been engaged 
for many years past in endeavouring to create an army as large 
as that of Germany. In fine, if one reads this ambiguous rule 
either way I can see nothing in it which need deter us from 
faking such steps as may seem suitable for our own defence. 

In Chapter V., ‘Compulsory Service and the Balance of 

ower,’ Mr. Spender notes that ‘his argument against compul- 
“ory military service is founded not on anti-militarist grounds, 
out on general political and financial considerations.’ That he 
"S perfectly satisfied with the stability of the foundation and the 
“gency of the argument is only to be expected ; but whether the 
Cader is equally satisfied is another question. 


T i little of an anti-militarist is Mr. Spender that he declares 
e 


Spender is quite right in thinkin 
Sttscat laPuplibRemie Serukatdsa 
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no other alternative but the creation of an immense Conseript 
army on the Continental model. . Wi aia 
Having confined himself to ‘general considerations’ Mr fa 
Spender is content, for the rest, to rely on Sir Ian Hamilton. 
who, he considers, has entirely settled the question from the in 
technical point of view. He says regarding the Controversy w 
which arose over the publication of Compulsory Service: ‘4 huge ( 
defensive army, ib was admitted, could do nothing to retrieve m 
the situation or mitigate the state of siege which would be P 
produced without invasion if the command of the sea was lost, te 
It is not my intention to put the case for national military 
service, a task which is occupying far more competent pens than n 
mine, but. I may venture to make these comments on the aboye e! 
statement : p 
To say that if the command of the sea is permanently lost 
nothing can save us is simply to assert that if you are dead you b 
are dead. But all will not be over at the first naval defeat if sl 
we have an army capable of defending these shores; time will i" 
be given us to gather in our scattered naval forces and call upon i 
our allies. A 
For we shall not immediately starve. 5 
A very able Parliamentary paper written by Mr. Thomas i 
Gibson Bowles has convinced most people who have studied the h 
subject that, for a considerable time after the loss of the com- ` 
mand of the sea, food will continue to come in in considerable if 
quantities—but it will be dear. ead h 
Imagine the horrors of food riots among masses of unorganisé 
men in the big towns—riots which would rapidly lead to s s 
irresistible demand for peace at any price. But with tho PA 
hood of the nation mobilised the Government will be able to a G 
with the situation. By buying the food, no matter at what KAR ‘ 
it will ration the men, and thus the distribution of the Tai- X 
of subsistence for the remainder of the population will be sinp v 
fied for the local authorities. 4 too ill- h 
Under present conditions, troops already t00 few ra bein vi 
trained will be diverted from the proper duty of defenc® a ie x 
talled on to assist the civil power in the preservation © spit 084 : 
In Chapter VI. Mr. Spender ascends into the PY estat x 
; delivers an address on how we may best arrive at an uD oring th è 
ing with Germany. I will quote a few sentences: ae 505005 of 
anxions reader that what has had to be omitted for ™ : 
Space is in every respect ‘ well up to sample.’ Hh gemal a 
Tf we are to get permanently on better terms W! ae 
we must clean forget some things and carefully remer ihe a 
things which have been a cause of controversy rA AR 


3 , e n; 3 os $ 
sıx years. An operation of great simplicity, 2° 
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average Radical, who is always able to forg 
fact at the shortest possible notice, 

‘We must cease to think of ourselves ag charged with a 
mission to redress the balance of power in Europe.’ This—dare 
we surmise ?—is a sly hit at the Radical Members of Parliament 
(whom he does not care to reproach more directly) who call 
meetings, pass resolutions, and write insulting letters to the 
Press, whenever a foreign country does not conduct ifs affairs 
to their liking. 

‘We must not talk at large as if we were meditating Conti- 
nental warfare on a large scale, and organising ourselves to this 
end.’ I much suspect that the family name of these abandoned 
persons, admonished as ‘ we,’ is Harris. 

‘Then always there remains the possibility of agreements 
between England and Germany for mutual relief in competitive 
shipbuilding.” That Mr. Spender is not altogether lost to the 
sense of shame, as one feels shame for the blunders of one’s 
party, whatever may have become of his sense of humour, 
appears from the following sentence : ‘We cannot press these, 
for experience has shown us they are liable to grave misunder- 
standing when proposed by the Power with the strongest navy 
to the Power possessing an inferior navy.’ ‘A naval détente, 
however, if it comes at all, will almost certainly follow, and not 
precede, a political détente.’ As if one should say that ‘a cart, 


na comes at all, will almost certainly follow, not precede, a 
orse.’ 
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And so the sermon drones on for a space, with not one helpful 
Word which I have been able to discover. 

There is, however, towards the end of the recital of the 
remman grievances against England, the following admission : 
Always in the long run the complaint comes back to British 
ca power—that intangible, mysterious, far-reaching influence 
ae enables England to have her hand on everything, to keep” 
ae Neighbours from their place in the sun, to interfere un- <j 
ie in affairs not her own.’ There we have it, stated s 

e g any equivocation, the simple fact that the cause of 

man. irritation exists now and always has existed since 
Myste wer was dominant. It is not, indeed, intangibl no 
i telist” but a solid reality which bas often obs 
time en of German ambitions in recent years; and | 
nd det. cad in the way of those ambitions unt 

> “rmination , aided by our folly, h 
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exasperation that it has now reached. Germany has co 
feel that something has to be done, and with splendid ¢ 
and perseverance she is preparing to do it. 

It is our sea power which is the offence, and it is the merest 
cant to ascribe the present condition of affairs to any proposals 
of ours regarding Tariff Reform or military organisation, Ger. 
many has no concern with them, except in so far as they may 
tend to make her appointed task more difficult. She will make 
them a cause of complaint, no doubt, and her friends in this 
country, conscious and unconscious, will echo her outery ; but 
Germany’s path is marked out and, whether we make it easy or - 
difficult, she will follow it, to disaster if we are wise, to success 
if we are false to ourselves. 

‘Shipbuilding,’ continues Mr. Spender after the valuable 
sentence last quoted, ‘is an expression of policy, and it will rise 
or fall automatically according as our relations are good or bad.’ 
Shipbuilding may be an expression of policy, but, our policy 
being governed by the policy of other nations, it depends in a 
very minor degree, if at all, on our ‘relations.’ The nation 
which wants more of the sunshine at our expense, in fact, calls 
the tune to which we have to dance. : 

With that nation Mr. Spendersappears at last to recognise, 
though he has instructed us in some detail as to our behaviour: 
soft words are of no avail, and his proposed method for deflecting 
her from her course is this. The conviction has to be produced 
that we do not intend to use our fleet against Germany, “by the 
cessation of diplomatic friction and by the gradual building ai 
of an experience, through the efforts of both Powers, which x 
convince their publics that they are not endeavouring to mp 
each other up.’ ; 7 

The suggestion that diplomatic bodies should promptly Ae 
from exercising the functions for which they exist has rae antl 
suspicion, more than once struggling to assert itself, but inst 
repelled, that Mr. Spender is really a humorous writer. at 
koy can anyone seriously put forward the proposito fot 
diplomats should not try to make the best possible barge iy 

i the countries they represent? Surely he does not mea legiti- 
that the diplomatists of England and Germany resort 
mate means to ‘ trip each other up’ ! } should 

The next proposal for conciliating Germany iS that Wr pid 
occasionally allow her ‘to gain a port or strip © seaboa 
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might conceivably, though not probably, harbour a Gert? 
cruiser in time of war, or serve as a coaling stat age 50 
o danget?” ie 


warships,’ and this on the ground that ‘it is more 
us in the long run that legitimate German ambitions 
thwarted’ than that they should be realised. Tt 40°° i 
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to occur to Mr. Spender that there may be differences of opinion 
as to what ambitions are legitimate.’ Germany doubtless 
thought that she had ‘legitimate ambitions’ connected with 
Morocco, but we and France thought otherwise.. 

This amazing proposition is supported by the following 
sentence : ‘ One of the main causes of war, or at least of compe- 
sition in armaments, is the extreme anxiety of strategists to 
secure their position in case of war.’ This may be so, but failure 
to secure their position is a certain cause of defeat. 

So that there may be no mistake about it, Mr. Spender 
repeats ‘By all means in our power, and even occasionally at 
the sacrifice of purely strategical considerations, we should avoid 
the imputation of deliberately blocking Germany’s expansion.’ 

I will not follow Mr. Spender in his dissertations on such 
different subjects as ‘ The Cement of Empire,’ and ‘Balkan and 
Mediterranean Problems,’ which occupy his remaining pages, 
not only for the reason that the space and patience at the dis- 
posal of an editor are limited, but because I find nothing—in 
view of previous criticism—which calls for remark. The general 
method employed is the same as that with which we are now 
familiar, and no new arguments are brought forward to support 
the ultimate conclusion—which is what of course we expect—that 
the land forces we now possess are precisely those which we 


require. J 


There are those who hold that doctrines such as those with 
which we have been engaged are best left without notice. Ihave, 
however, reason to know that their enunciation by a leader of 
Liberal thought has, in fact, a very evil influence on many 
enthusiastic young men of moderate intelligence. Misdirected 
enthusiasm being very often a danger to the State, it has seemed 
Worth while to attempt an exposure of some of the sophistries 


ch Masquerade as arguments in Liberal circles. That the 


a has been fairly easy is due to this, that even Mr. Spender’s 

ee has found that facts, to quote once more that powerful 

droy, lucid thinker, Mrs. Gamp, are ‘stubborn and not easy 
e ; i 
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Tur problem of home defence is now being considered afresh: 2 
A few years ago there seemed some lack of co-ordination in the a 
detail of National Defence between the Admiralty and the Army a 
Council. When the Admiralty took over charge of our submarine ! 
defences, which had been brought at great cost to a pitch of F 
elaborate perfection by the Royal Engineers, they destroyed them + 
all,” because, from the naval point of view of national defence, ( 
they were useless. Then at our naval bases, such as Portsmouth, 0 
Plymouth, and Chatham, the landward forts were maintained I 
by the Army Council for the purpose of defending our great dock- : 
yards from attacks coming overland; but, in deference to the t 
Admiralty view, these forts were dismantled of their permanent i 


armament. In the end we saw the Army Council allotting on 
mobilisation half-trained units of the Territorial Force to garrison 
forts from which the fixed armament had been removed, in order 
to resist attacks which, according to the Admiralty, Were 
impossible. 

Now an inquiry is to be held. The Prime Minister has 
defined its object to be: ‘To discover whether any new ae 
have arisen which necessitate a reconsideration; and, if pi 
what respect, of the conclusions on the question of oversea ai 
on the British Isles, arrived at by the Committee af aa 
Defence in 1908.: In other words, an investigation 1 Me ce 

- held into the effect produced on our scheme of national io 
by the great increase in the naval and military armamen . 
Continental Powers, by the recent developments of wr sea 
graphy, and by the advent of ships which swim under 
and fly above us in the air. wry, É 

__ Whatever may be the result of the proposed ing Tet 
important to form an accurate estimate of the value of the tain 
torial Force as a Field Army for the defence of Groest peins 
a mal Treland. The Territorial Force was raised 22 vessel ve 
administered and trained on the Ministerial declaration © ise 

* Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 1915; P E 


in 1 
* General Annual Report on the British Army, P% ished 15 
para. 31. Sees : 
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py Lord Haldane in his Memorandum of the 2 
1907 : 


That complete PERIERE for war at all times cannot be looked for in a 
citizen force raised we voluntary lines, and it is an essential feature of the 
scheme that a period of embodiment for training after mobilisation will be 
necessary before the Territorial Force can be regarded as fit to mect a 
highly trained and organised enemy.‘ 

A year later, in July 1908, Lord Haldane endorsed on the platform ; 
the view he had placed before Parliament in his written Memoran- 1 
dum. When speaking at Workington, he is thus reported : f 

It was said that they were only preparing their force to become operative 
1 after six months of the enemy’s invasion. No; they had arranged to keep 
command of the sea in the early days of the war, and they would not 
allow the Regulars to leave these shores until the Territorials were hardened 
| sufficiently to resist any force. 

2 Bút if, on the outbreak of hostilities, we are to keep the | 
i Regular Army, including the Expeditionary Force, at home until 

1 | the Territorial Force is hardened sufficiently to be sure to beat 
] Continental invaders, we lose indefinitely the power of vigorous 
) offensive action on the part of the Regular Army. Again, if the 
| Regular Army should be sent overseas before the country has 
absolute confidence in the hardness of the Territorial Force, then 
the sphere of action of the Fleet must be limited by its retention 
in home waters as a’ coastguard. 

Our military history furnishes a notable instance of the un- 
expected need for an Expeditionary Force for service on the 
Continent. Peace came to Europe in 1814. It was followed by 
the return from Elba in March 1815, the reign of 100 days, and 
, the Battle of Waterloo. That battle was fought by an Army 
with a strong Militia element, because it had been thought 
i ey safe, war in Europe being regarded as ee Ke 
i Hald a great part of the Regular Army to America. r | 
| ane has destroyed our second line, the Militia, which, how- 
) 


5th of February 
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“ver inferior to fhe Regular Army, did not, 100 years ago, 
‘quire, like his Territorial Force of to-day, six months of em- 
u training before it was fit to take the field. The period of p 
se days is suggestive. The whole foundation for Lord Haldane’s y= 
a ERN Imperial defence was that six months, that is 180 
2 » Must be allowed to elapse before the Territorial Army is 
ee the defence of the United Kingdom, and consequently 
e ie the Regular Army can be set free for service abroad. For 
that Sess of Lord Haldane’s great plan it soon became evident 
Whic us close time of 180 days after the declaration of 
sary 1S an essential feature of his new model army, and ne 
Vanish, T2ke the men ready for the field, must be 
5 Tt has vanished. i OE: r. 
| nm years elapse, and Lord Haldane, on 
Be TACKLT LC Ingayple Domain Cur Pangi Sea 
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February 1913, said : Ji have been quoted over and 
as having said that the Territorial Force must have ş 
training before they could be used against an enemy. I neeg 
remark that I never said anything of the kind.’ $ t ae 
be easier to catch a will of the wisp in a butterfly net a : 
pin it out as a specimen than to pin Lord Haldane da 
a written or spoken word or figure. Now Lord Haldane’ 
successor, Colonel Seely, assures the House of Commong i 
the presence of the Prime Minister, that if strategica] an 
siderations required it, the whole Expeditionary Force could 
be sent abroad, and the defence of the United Kingdom entrusted 
to the Territorial Army. It is generally supposed that the fate 
of Europe will not be decided in the North Sea, nor yet in the 
Mediterranean, but in the plains of Belgium. It was Waterloo 
which ended the Napoleonic wars and not Trafalgar. A strategy 
which looks beyond its nose might possibly consider it wiser to 
defend London on the Continent of Europe next year, rather 
than a year or so later in the Eastern Counties of England. 
Meantime, what has happened to enable Colonel Seely to dis- 
pense with the six months of preliminary training insisted upon 
by Lord Haldane as ‘an essential feature of the scheme’? Is 
the change due to an increase in numbers in the Territorial 
Army, or an increase in efficiency, or, best of all, a combination 
of the two factors? As a matter of fact, the establishment of 
the Territorial Army, which is at present 302,056 non- 
commissioned officers and men,® was determined not by the 
sufficiency of that number to defend Great Britain and meler 
in the absence abroad of the Regular Army, but because the ol 
Volunteer Force numbered upwards of 300,000.° When 7 
Secretary of State had suggested to the Sovereign thet ‘Al 
Majesty should name the new home defence force the ee 
Army of the second line, when its praises had been sung als 
out the land by Lord Haldane touring the country W a 
Amy Council as chorus, when the most extraordina arj 
i fantastic methods of recruiting had been resorted to, ie po 
face as much money had been spent on the new fos oa 
olunteer Force, it was thought that the Teeni ioy 
not be fewer officers and men. Yet, after all, that Das ament 
to be the actual result.2° During five years after 1 07 eo spect! 
po country listened to the soothing hum of the sA rst ti? 
tom Lord Haldane, always assuring us that for th 
* Official Re ; 
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we had æ sound and clearly thought out plan for home and 
Imperial defence, firmly based upon the unqualified success 
i which had been attained by his new model Army. 
| So long as peace prevailed in Europe and we fondly imagined 
| that international disputes would in future be settled by arbi- 
) tration and not by war, we thought the Territorial Army a 
famous force. But the moment that we realised that there was 
: the remotest possibility of being compelled to rely on the Terri- 
torial Army in reality we became uneasy. We began to think 
that the French, who speak with experience in these matters, 
were right when they said that it is not well to play the ass with 
j war. The pretty paper organisation of our new model Army 
; ceased to reconcile us to the obvious deficiencies in officers, 
: N.C.O.s, men, and training. 
J County Associations are responsible for the numbers of the 
Territorial Army, but they are not in any way responsible for 
i its training and for its field efficiency. These are subjects about 
which County Associations are supposed to know nothing, but 
to believe everything the Secretary of State for War is pleased 
to tell them. This is the theory. In practice it does not work. 


l The members of County Associations use their own common ‘ 
; sense, and form opinions independent of tho Army Council. 
i Moreover, they will not say ‘ All is well’ when they know that 


all is not well. County Associations realised that times were 
; critical and that the Territorial Force was a dwindling force. Try 
d as they might they could not check its decline, a fact the conse- — 
d quences of which many of them represented in the strongest 
è terms to the Secretary of State for War. However, Colonel 
5 Seely hastened to allay such silly fears by informing us on the 
12th of February in the House of Commons that 
during the last four months the Territorial Force has shown a continued 
aea in recruiting. It is constantly said outside that the Force is going 
own. It is not so. It is going up. At the present time recruiting 15 
Progressing satisfactorily. The figures for the December quarter of ee 
are considerably in excess of those for the same quarter in 1910 and 1911. ) 
® figures for re-engagements show a similar improvement. During — 


Siete the net increase of non-commissioned officers and men amounted 


On the 2nd of April Colonel Seely rendered the following 


ane of the Territorial Force, proving that the County Lee 
S Were right and that he himself was wrong : 


Strength of Territorial Army.’ 

Officers j 

25th of February 1910 .  . - 9719 
Ist of March 1911 . 5 9,663 — 

“Te of February 1912 . 

tof March 1913 . 


SO 
1880 Digi Hy ANE- NET EENIH UNAN. Xngotri Tune 
A Paene of 428 officers and 13,908 N.C.O.s and men in ti 


years, and showing a deficiency of 1951 officers ang 49,065 d 
N.C.O.s and men on the 1st of March last.™? So much for th 
present. In military matters, as in many others, it is as a 

to look ahead. 

We have figures which enable us to make an accurate est). 
mate of the number of vacancies which must occur in the 
yanks of the Territorial Army in the immediate future, that ig 
before October of this year. There are 114,621 non-commis. 
sioned officers and men who are due to become time-expired 
between the first of October 1912 and the 30th of September 
1913.” 

The wastage from causes other than the expiration of the 
term of service during last year amounted to 27,600. We may 
assume that during the present year the wastage from similar 
causes will amount to not less than 25,000. The deficit in the 
Territorial Force in N.C.O.s and men ‘on the 1st of March last 
amounted to 49,065.15 These figures, that is the number of men 
due to become time-expired, which is a certainty, the present 
deficit, which is a certainty, and the wastage due to causes other 
than expiration of term of service, which can be accurately 
estimated by the experience of previous years, added together, 
show that there will be 188,686 vacancies for non-commissioned 
officers and men in the Territorial Force by the 30th of Septem- 
ber 1918. In round numbers 190,000 vacancies must be filled 
by recruits, and by men re-engaging if the Territorial Force 18 
to be up to establishment in October 1913. When Mr. Bennett 
Goldney brought these figures to the notice of Colonel Seely, 
the Secretary of State for War could only suggest” that ae 
where there must be a double count, although he did not indica e 
where this mistake had occurred, and that moreover, OWNS is 
the exceptionally large number of men due to go during the he 
eee rey difficult to give an approximate optimae ae 
Colonel ieee m me Marione Neny g figures: 
for the y seemed unaware of the fact that his 0 sn il 

y are his own, tell their own story. Last yea", 


numbers, 57,000 recruits were taken for the Territorial Anny: 


Assuming that 50,000 recruits are obtained for the coming ee 
and that 38,000, that is one-third of the time-expired 0,000 
engage for one year, the Territorial Army will then be 10%, 
below establishment, and will not number 200,000 men: 


12 
13 
ficial Report, Hous 
18 Töid. March 12, 1913, 

bid. April 1, 1913, p. 186. 
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Lord Haldane, speaking at Newcastle on 


the 14th of Septem- 
per 1906, is reported to have said that mo N 


if we had sufficient national enthusiasm we mi 
feld and maintain an Army of seven, eight, or 
That would se great national spirit, bu 
within compass. 


ght manage to get into the 
nine hundred thousand men, 
t he thought the thing was 


Five years later, when explaining the Army Estimates, Lord 
Haldane had changed his tune. On the 14th of March 1911 
he said ‘I indicated that in time of peace, which is the worst 
enemy to Territorial recruiting, we could hardly hope to have a 
force of more than 250,000.’** Lord Haldane’s second thoughts 
have proved to be perfectly right. This year we shall see a 
Territorial Army of less than 200,000. But even Lord Haldane’s 
revised estimate of 250,000 could not produce anything like the 
fourteen Infantry Divisions and fourteen Cavalry Brigades” 
about which we used to hear so much, and for the formation 
of which more than 300,000 men are required. His difficulty, 
when dealing with the Estimates for 1911, was how to bring up 
the numbers of the Territorial Army to the required establish- 
ment on mobilisation so as to lull the public mind by still 
parading the fourteen Divisions and fourteen Cavalry Brigades. 
He solved the problem by inventing the Territorial Force 
Reserve. On the 7th of March 1910 he said * : 


We have made preparations, which I hope will become effective ina few 
days, for calling the new Reserve into existence. The effect of that will be 
not only to mobilise’ quickly the fourteen Divisions, but also to enable us to 
‘upply mature and trained men if mobilisation takes place. 


A few months later, on the 27th of June” in the same year, 
he told us that ‘the Territorial Force Reserve gives you a bank 
chind the Territorial Force, upon which you can draw for 
Mobilisation up to the full establishment in the event of war 
~eaking out and to fill up the wastage of war.’ We are now 
m a position to know accurately what balance we have at the 
erritorial Force. Reserve bank, and what deficit that balance 
48 to meet. The balance? on the 1st of January last was 884, 
° meet a deficit in March last of 49,065, with a probable increase 
ra 100,000 by next October. The Territorial Force Reserve 
Practically does not exist.?% À 


17 The T; 

u op. mes, September 15, 1906. 

$ of a Report, House of Commons, March 14, 1911, p. 2073. 

D E 97, February 25, 1907, p. 8. —s 

a Tgi cial Report, House of Commons, March 7, 1910, p. 1169. Er 

Z une 27, 1910, p. 719. 
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This year Colonel Seely anticipates with confidence 
time of war the numbers of the Territorial Army will be 
ted by 190,000 National Reservists, 140,000 Rifle Club 
105,000 ex-Territorial soldiers, who, so he hopes, will 
mobilisation, giving a grand total of 435,000 additional men 
all trained to the use of arms.** How many of these men He 
counted three times over? How many are alive or dead? Hoy 
many are able-bodied or how many are cripples and invalids? 
How many are at home or abroad Colonel Seely has no statistics 
to show. All that we know for certain about them is that not 
one single man among them is under any obligation to serve, 
but if we only hope hard enough every one will do so when 
required. By this mental process the Territorial Force, on the 
outbreak of war, will spring from less than 200,000 to more than 
600,000, and, together with the Regular Army, will give us 
upwards of 800,000 men. It is impossible to extract from Colonel 
Seely a definite reply to the question of whether or no there is 
an ample supply of arms and equipment for these additional 
hundreds of thousands of men. The question has been twice 
asked, and the answer twice refused in the House of Commons.” 

Colonel Seely is an apt disciple of Lord Haldane’s. 
From the table below we see that for the last four years the 
Territorial Army has been a consistently dwindling force : 


June 1 


e that in 
augmen. 
men, and 
rejoin on 


Strength 
IstofOctober 1909 . a . . «. 270 
Ist of October 1910 . . . . . ~~. ~~ 267,096 
istrofaOctober Loi a se at, 2 2645165 
Ist of October 1912 . . . 261,433 ** 


: Lord Haldane, in the House of Lords on the 21st of ane 
informed us that as regards numbers they did make the Tent 
torial Force very nearly a success; the numbers were going 2 
and up. But, if so, why does the Army annual return Sho 
that they were going down and down? the 
As regards training, the following table will show w tk $ 
numbers of the Territorial Force decrease, so the = 
efficiency increases : 


5 per of 
Return Showing the Strength of the Territorial Army, and the Na 
Officers, N.C.0.s, and Men Absent from Camp: 
“hout 
1910 Š Strength and withou 


RES ge a oe 2er O6 33,542 
LOLS ee eS FUE eric 


. 261,433 


a4 DN $ 
Official Report, House of Commons, March 19, 1915, P- 1080, _ oth 


= House of Common 18 
ae 8, March 17, 1913, p. 718, and April & 
ari Ibid. ue Anua Report on British Army, published in 191%, pis 
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\ It was originally stated that men in the Territorial Army 

( were to serve for a fixed term of years and to attend camp under 
penalties if Jey Jie their engagements. ‘The statement has 
proved quite illusory. The Volunteers were to become, as the 
Territorial Army, the second line in place of the Militia 
abolished. But Lord Haldane found, in 1908, that he could 
not get second line training and duties from third line men. 
He therefore decided to abandon the fifteen days’ camp and the 
four years’ enlistment, and all the other conditions pertaining 
to troops of the second line. The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, at the request of Lord Haldane, wrote to the Press 
as follows: ‘There is no hard and fast compulsory attendance 
at camp for eight days or fifteen. No one will be fined for non- 
attendance if there is a good reason.’ * 

There are no statistics to show how many men have left the 
Territorial Army after having completed the full term of four 
years.” Lord Fortescue, in the House of Lords on the 10th of 
February last, described how impossible it was for his Associa- 
tion to hold a man to his engagement. The man went first, and 
the Association found it out afterwards, when the man’s brother 
or his wife came to the regimental store with his uniform in a 
bundle, saying ‘Here are William’s regimentals. He has gone 
away.’ If the man is sent after and apprehended as a deserter, 
recruiting would be ruined, so the man goes. At present there 
are thousands of men serving in the Territorial Army on a one 
year’s engagement, but how many thousands Colonel Seely has 
no statistics to show. No military force can be maintained in 
4 satisfactory state when men can leave at any moment without 
giving notice, and when a great but unknown number of 
N.C.0.s and men are serving on a one year's engagement. It 
's impossible to make, except in name, a third line force into a 

second line force under such conditions of service. That is the 
řeason why the Territorial Army must be, as it now is 1n reality, 
à force of the third line, and why we find ourselves with a first 
| "da third line and a gap between the two. 7 
have shown that as the strength of the Territorial Army — 
creases so the number absent from annual training increases. 
© same principle applies to musketry training. 


Territorial Army. 
Return of Musketry of the Number of Men who 
did not Fire or 


Musketry Year 
1910-1917 
1911-1919 


= The Standard, June 8, 1908. 
Official Report, House of Com 
d. 6505. ce 
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This does not include those men who qualified as rifle o | ; 
accordance with Territorial Force Regulations, paragraph a P ; 
sub-paras. 2 and 3, that is, by discharging a certain number of } 
rounds irrespective of hitting the mark. These men qualify to i 
earn grants not by hitting their target, but by missing it the i 
required number of times. 

The following War Office letter, dated the 14th of April 1919 y 
substitutes ‘ qualified’ for ‘ efficient,’ and as a despairing effort 
to twist the meaning of the King’s English it is, I think, worthy 
of quotation. It runs as follows : | 


The terms ‘ efficient’ and ‘qualified’ as applied to the Territorial Force 
have recently been the subject of consideration. It is thought that the 
term ‘efficient’ is somewhat anomalous and misleading, and, seeing that 
it is not used in its true sense in the Regulations for the Territorial Force, 
but is generally intended to convey the meaning of qualification for the 
purpose of earning grants, travelling expenses, ammunition, and other 
allowances, it has been decided to substitute for it the term ‘qualified’ in 
the new revise of these Regulations. The word ‘efficient’ will therefore, 
where it occurs in the revised Territorial Force Regulations, only be inter- 
preted in its true literal meaning. As, however, the term ‘qualified’ 
will be utilised for the purpose of earning grants and allowances, it will 
be necessary to eliminate from Musketry Regulations, Part I., the term 
in so far as it applies to ‘ qualification’ in the standard tests. So far 
as musketry is concerned, ‘qualified ’ will, therefore, imply that the 
conditions for obtaining travelling allowance and for expenditure of 
ammunition have been complied with, while ‘passed’ will mean the 
passing of the standard tests. 


So these men are returned ag qualified to draw their efficiency 
stant as though they were skilled marksmen. ae 

In the days of the Volunteer Force, if a Volunteer did n0 
fire he did not earn the Government grant. He was returne 
as non-efficient, and the total number of non-efficient volun 
always appeared in the Army Annual Return, and there was f 
end of the matter. We were told, when the Territorial a 
Reserve Forces Act was passed, that there would be an & r 
all old Volunteer shams. We were told also that a syste? cy 
Payment by results would be established, and that thus efficie? 


tion 
would be ensured. No general officer commanding would sane 


. m 
the expenditure of a sixpence of public money upon an er ne 
or an inefficient unit. i 


We were deeply impressed with the 
Pechact maintaining this rigid e of efficiency, y ae. 
resulted in the Army Council expunging the word ‘efe a 
from the revised Territorial Force Musketry Regulations. b past 
was far less sham about the Volunteer musketry of i Tt 


than there is about that of itorial Army of tocs ee 
is held by the Army Council frat chen to be fal 


by the ordeal of batt] 
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than never to have shot at all. I am doubtful. In the first 


case you have ascertained for a fact that a man is incapable of 
pitting the mark. He fires with his eyes shut or is in great 


terror of his rifle, by no means an uncommon occurrence.*? In 
the second case, inasmuch as the man has never shot, he may 
have it in him to become a good rifle shot. But the country 
which has to rely for its defence upon an Army which has a large 


percentage of men of both classes in the firing 
parlous state when the day of battle arrives. 


line will be in a 


The present system of shooting on the range is very different 
from the bullseye shooting which was such a favourite pastime 
with the old Volunteer force. Shooting under service conditions 


is not popular with men of the Territorial Army. They can’t 


doit. They don’t like it, and, consequently, th 


ey won’t sacrifice 


their half-holidays and very likely incur expense by going to the 


range. That is the reason why, as the numbers of the Terri- i" 
torial Army decrease, so the number of men in the force ‘ 


untrained in musketry increases. 


I do not believe, as the Army Council believe, that an annual 
musketry course of one hour on the range, without any judging 
distance practice, will teach a man the use of his rifle for the 
purposes of war. I have been informed that the present 
musketry course is held by the authorities to make a man under 
ordinary circumstances a fairly good shot. It is obvious that 
the ordinary circumstances of war will compel the Territorial 
soldier, untrained with his rifle in time of peace, to try and 


acquire the A B C of rifle shooting by pract 
Which is engaged in shooting back at him. 
Lord Roberts has aptly reminded us that ‘It 


Wolf how many the sheep be.’ If the Territorial troops are used 
in the absence of the Regular Army, as the Secretary of State for 
War has told us it is the intention to use them to oppose the 


Continental invader, and they have boys and untrained men 10 
be held responsible 


' e ranks, then the present Government must 
or the result of that conflict. 


The musket : ‘torial Army could easily 
ry efficiency of the Territori a 
be tested in the following way : Let the fifteen days of training 


è devoted to musketry, and let the Territorial 


me under the supervision of the musketry staff 
the J, and publish the results compared with 


a3 


for failing to make himself efficient. Captain J. 


ty as possible, be put through the musketry course of tae 


Regular Army. The annual musketry course O° 
Private in the Territorial Army was fined at the 


ising at a target 
No wonder that 
never troubles 2 


‘battalions, Or a3 — 


of the Regular 
the musketry © 
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June 
takes about twelve days, so that the fifteen days’ came 
Territorial. battalion would allow sufficient time for the a the 


7 


Xero} 5 

and for the test. cise í 
Lastly, as the strength of the force decreases so. dose 4p 
immaturity of the force increase. ihe 
Return Showing the Strength of the Territorial Army and the ek 
er 


of Men under 19 Years of Age. 


lst October, 1911: Strength, 264,163 ; number, 32,597 ; Report on Briti 
Army, published 1912, p. 123. Mish 

Ist October, 1912: Strength, 261,453 ; number, 40,747 ; Report on British 
Army, published 1913, p. 123. 

Ist October, 1915: Owing to the fact that 114,621 men are due to 
become time-expired the immaturity of the remainder of the force wil] 
have greatly increased. 


We see, then, from the War Office returns that as the strength 
of the Territorial Army diminishes so the number of men 
annually absent from camp increases; so the number who do 
not fire, or fail in the standard test for musketry, increases; and 
so the immaturity, that is, the number of boys under nineteen 
years of age, increases. The following table shows that whilst 
all those causes are in simultaneous operation to decrease the 


efficiency of the Territorial force, the estimated cost of the 
Territorial Army increases : 


Estimated Cost of the Territorial Force. 


Army Estimates, 1911-1912 p. 47 . . . £2,727,000 
» » 1912-1913, p. 47. . . 2,781,000 
» » 1913-1914, p. 47. . . — 2,785,000 


Colonel Seely, when addressing his constituents on the 26th 
of April last, said, ‘The force has undoubtedly increased 1 
efficiency, and is far superior to the force we had eight yeas 
ago.’ = s This statement, so far as the Territorial Army 1 gor: 
cerned, is contradicted by the figures supplied for the infor 
of Parliament by the Secretary of State for War, and fot 
accuracy of which Colonel Seely is himself responsible, ing 
Territorial Army in Parliament is shown to be a force decree 
ey efficiency. On the platform it is described by the ei 
= State for War to be a force increasing in efficiency n be 
xpayer pays his money and takes his choice. Wha! @ and 
Want more? Any comparison between the Territorial a a 
the Volunteer Force is perfectly futile. The voun 
an unpaid force of the third line. The Territorial ATI og 
paid force, and, in the absence of the Regular Army, “a aol 
enrol 


first line of land defence. Volunteers were citizens 


not enlis TRE > ; 
sted. Territorials are soldiers enlisted unde? 
_ © The Times, April 28, 1913. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwa 
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Act.” No one has ever suggested in the past, least of all the 
Volunteers themselves, that, in the absence of the Regular Army, 
they could undertake unaided the defence of the United Kingdom. 
The terms of their enrolment did not admit of their being sent 
to Ireland. 

Lord Haldane made a remarkable comparison in numbers 
petween the old Volunteers and the new Territorial Army in 
September 1911.°° He is reported to have said, when speaking 
in Bast Lothian, that ‘ Instead of a nominal 250,000 Volunteers 
and Yeomanry which they previously possessed, they now had 
973,000 Territorials.’ I find by referring to the General Annual 
Report on the British Army, published in 1911, that the total 
strength of the Yeomanry and Volunteers on the 1st of October 
1906, excluding Permanent Staff, was 278,719, and not 2 nominal 
950,000. The strength of the Territorial Army on the 1st of 
October 1911 was not 273,000 but 264,167. In making the com- 
parison, Lord Haldane had added to the Territorial Army 8833 
officers and men who were not present, and at the same time had 
struck off 28,719 officers and men from the Volunteers and 
Yeomanry who were actually present and serving. Consequently, 
Lord Haldane, in making the comparison between the two forces, 
had credited the Territorial Force with 37,552 men to whom it 
was in no way entitled. No wonder that a couple of years after 
we find that the Territorial Force numerically is not the improve- 
ment upon the Volunteer Force which we were led to expect 
would prove to be the case. The Volunteers and Yeomanry, 
officers, N.C.O.s and men, on the Ist of October 1906 were 
278,719, and the Territorial Army on the 3lst of March last 
253,809 strong, a difference of 24,910 in favour of the Volunteers 
and Yeomanry. Lord Haldane told us at Birmingham on 
the 24th of October 1911 that ‘He was a believer in spending 
money on raising the quality of the Force. They had gone up 
in the last four years from Tl. spent on the Volunteer to 11l. on 
the Territorial.’®* We know now that the cost has not stopped 
there; as the men in the Territorial Force get fewer so does 
their cost per head increase. Lord Herschell gave the cost of 
the Territorial this year as 12l. per head’ no matter whether 
the man be an efficient or an inefficient soldier. If Lord Haldane 
and Colonel Seely wish to make comparisons between the old 
Auxiliary Forces and the new Territorials which shall be favov 
able to the latter, they would do well to avoid the point of numb 


and rely solely’ upon the theoretical excellence of t 
Organisation. ee A pe 


3 Clause X., Territorial and Reserve 
33 The Daily Telegraph, September 
ctober 29, - 


3t The Birmingham Post, jctober 25. 
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In face of these facts Colonel Seely has informe 
of Commons that he is prepared to defend Great 
Ireland by means of the Territorial Army in the absence abr i 
of the Regular Army.** oad 

It is only reasonable to suppose that, when Colonel 
made that statement, he had ascertained the number of effective 
in the Territorial Army available for the field, and that he a 
sidered that number to be sufficient. However, when asked in 
January by Mr. Bennett Goldney if any estimate could be made 
of the field strength of the Territorial Army, he had replied that 
‘ no accurate figures are available.’ ° His attention had therefor 
been called to the importance of ascertaining the field strength 
of the Territorial Army three months before his famous statement 
on the 11th of April. It seems incredible that any Secretary of 
State for War could be found ready to make himself responsible 
for the defence of the United Kingdom, in the absence of the 
Regular Army, by means of a force regarding the effective war 
strength of which there were ‘ no accurate figures available.’ As 
a matter of fact we have figures at hand which supply us and any 
foreign military attachés with all the necessary information which 
we require. This makes the answers of the Secretary of State 
for War both in January and April still more incomprehensible. 
- Why refuse to put together, for the information of Parliament, 
official figures which tell anyone who troubles to work them out 
the answer required? The following table shows the effective 
strength of the Territorial Army in October 1912. 


d the House 


Seely 


- Territorial Field Force. 
Strength of the Territorial Force on the 1st 


of October, 1912. Report on British Army, 
1913, p. 118 


Number under 19 
October, 1912. 
1913, p. 193 e ee 
umber of non-combatants. Official Report, 


House of Commons, the 4th of November, 
1912, and the 21st of October, 1912, pp. 849 


261,433 


years of age on the 1st of 
Report on British Army, 


and 1736 


Number absent from camp without leave. 
Report on British Army, 1913, p. 119 . : Gite 

Number of trained men who did not pass the 
Standard Test. Cd. 6616 . : 


Total non-effectives 


Leaves effectives available 


f Commons, April 11, 1913, p- 1579. 7 pa 
> D. 1195; April 2, 1913, p. 367. g to serve # 

ee oni of 179,722 includes men who have engage . 
on mobilisation, z 


: eer 
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Brought forward . , 
Deduct 10 per cent. for casualties. Official 
Report, House of Lords, the 15th of 
November, 1910 . : y , y : 
The present Regular Garrison in Ireland when 
mobilised is, in round numbers, 50,000.“ 
Number of Territorials to take the place of 

the 50,000 Regulars . 4 f i 


179,722 


17,972 


20,000 

; — 97,972 

Leaves available for garrison duty and B 
Central Field Force in Great Britain . 81,750 


We know from this table that on the Ist of October 1912 the 
effectives available were 179,722. From this number 10 per cent. 
must be deducted for casualties, and 80,000 allowed for the 
Garrison and Field Army of Ireland, leaving effectives available 
for garrison duty and Central Field Force in Great Britain 81,750. 
As regards the number allowed for the garrison of Ireland, Sir 
John French estimates that one division of Regulars is equal 
to three divisions of Territorial troops**; consequently, if the 
fighting value of the garrison in Ireland is to be maintained in 
time of war, the 50,000 Regulars representing two and a half 
divisions should be replaced by 150,000 Territorials or seven and 
a half divisions of Territorial troops. I have allowed only 
four divisions—that is, 80,000 men. Then on the Ist of January 
last year there were 1152 officers and 18,903 N.C.O.s and men 
in the Territorial Army under engagement to serve abroad.” All 
of these, however, are reckoned as part of the Home Force. But 
unless the Army Council actually prohibit the wearers of the 
Imperial Service Badge in time of peace from carrying out their 
declared intention of going abroad with the Regular Army in time 
of war a large number are sure to do so. If, in the interest of 
the Territorial Army at home, it is the intention of the Army 
Council to prohibit these officers and men from serving abroad 
with the Expeditionary Force, it would only be fair to them to 
inform them that wearing the Imperial Service Badge in peace 
1s a bar to joining the Regular Army in time of war. Again, In 
the case of the Territorial Army, the official figure of 10 per cent., 
Which is used for the Regular Army for wastage among effectives 
on mobilisation, must be largely exceeded for the, following 
Teasons. It must not only cover physical unfitness, but also in- 
clude loss due to desertion, emigration, absence abroad, and 
Inability to undertake embodied service—for instance, men ema: 
Ployed in banks, in Government offices, in arsenals, in dockyarc 5, 
+t shipyards, on railways, and on all works from which they cannot 

© spared in time of war. We must remember that, unlike th 
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Militia, the new Territorial Army has never been e 
consequently, we have no previous experience to 
as to the amount of wastage which will occur 
inability to undertake embodied service. We do 
that during the South African War when the Volu 
were asked for two months of embodied service, they repy 
sented that it was quite impossible for them, aii 7 
their civilian work and duties, to serve so long, and as q result 
of their representations no unit served for more than two Weeks 
consecutively. As regards the physical unfitness of the Territorial 
Army they have never been tested. But a circular letter calling 
for a report upon the physical standard of Volunteers, dated is 
11th of July 1905, was issued from the War Office. The result 
was that out of the Force of 250,000 Volunteers, 180,000 officers 
and men were medically examined and 29,000 were reported 
medically unfit—that is, 16 per cent.** All these unfit Volunteers 
were retained in the Force, and the greater part passed into the 
Territorial Army, because, for the Volunteers ‘who transferred to 
the Territorial Army, all medical examination was expressly 
prohibited. 

In the days of the Militia on the day of assembly for training 
all men were inspected by Army surgeons, and unfit men were 
discharged. If we want to know the truth about the Territorial 
Force we must apply the same test to that Force which we did 
not shrink from annually applying to the Militia. The essential 
points for a genuine medical examination of the Territorial Force 
are, first, that it should be annual and not take place once only at 
the moment when the recruit first enlists; and, secondly, that : 
should be conducted by Army surgeons. This test for physi 
fitness and the test I have suggested for ascertaining the musket] 
efficiency are tests which the Government simply dare not ae 
to the Territorial Force, any more than they dare tell us they 
many men there are now in the Special Reserve upon Ue ET 
rely to serve in time of war who have been rejected as ce itis 
unfit to serve in the Regular Army in time of peace. Bue Ue 
better to learn the truth, however disagreeable, about moim have 
- once rather than to have it taught us in time of wa- ever DY 

cand it said in the course of debates in Parliament, but E howe 
any military authority,** that boys are just as useful ‘or BO” 
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coat, on entrenching tool, and rations, amounting to a load of 
upwards of sixty pounds, and march and fight, is contrary to all 
common sense. Boys under nineteen years of age must be struck 
off the fighting strength of the Territorial Army, as well as men 
known to be useless with their rifles. It is just as reasonable to 
assume that this country will be invaded by a force having a big 
percentage of one-legged men in the ranks, and of men armed 
with bows and arrows, as to suppose that our invaders will consist 
to any extent of small boys too weak to carry their kits and men 
known to be useless with their rifles. 
Infantry can be trained far more quickly than any other arm. 
If the Territorial Infantry has not time to train, how can the 
Cavalry and Artillery be trained? The Infantry soldier has three 
weapons—the rifle, the bayonet, and the spade. We know that 
in 1912, 58,446 recruits and trained men failed in or did not fire 
the standard test—that is, a quarter of the fighting line are known 
to be useless with their rifles. The use of the bayonet is not taught 
in the Territorial Army. More than that, it is deprecated. A 
War Office letter, dated the 27th of January 1913, says that 
‘Instruction in bayonet fighting must take place at hours other 
than and in addition to those selected for obligatory drills.’ The 
war in Turkey has shown that the bayonet is not an obsolete 
weapon. Then as regards the spade, far the greater number of 
men in the Territorial Army are town bred, quite unaccustomed 
to dig, whose soft hands are used to the pen and the typewriter, 
not to the pick and shovel., It is not the fault of the men in the 
Infantry of the Territorial Army that they cannot use the rifle, 
the bayonet and the spade. They have not the time to learn how 
to use them, nor have they the officers and N.C.O.s to teach 
them. If the Territorial Infantry have not the time to tram 
how can the Cavalry have time, and what possible use can be 
made of the Artillery? The answer shows the absolute necessity 
for the period of embodied training which was insisted upon by 
Lord Haldane in his Memorandum of 1907. Lord Haldane has 
Now explained that his Memorandum of the 25th of February 1907 
d not mean what we took it to mean, and Colonel Seely has 
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fourteen Infantry divisions and fourteen Cavalry brigades « 
mised for the defence of the United Kingdom come do pro. l 
four divisions for Great Britain. This at present would be a Ws 
estimate for two reasons. First, the Territorial Army on the i "ete 
October 1912 was a stronger force than it is to-day. Last ous 
it numbered 261,433, and on the 31st of March last 253 a 
including officers, a difference of 7624. There has been a fea 
decrease since March, but on the 8th of May last the returns hs 
the 1st of May were not yet complete.” It is to be hoped that 
in June we may be informed of the strength of the Territorial 
Army on the Ist of May last. Secondly the figure of 10 per cent 
allowed for wastage amongst effectives on mobilisation i 
obviously quite inadequate. 
We have been informed in the Memorandum “8 relating to 
the Army Estimates for 1908-1909 that ‘ the purpose of this force 
(the Territorial Army) is twofold. It is designed, in the first 
place, to compel any hostile Power which may attempt invasion 
to send a force so large that its transports could not evade our 
own fleets and flotillas; and, in the second place, to free the 
Regular Army from the necessity of remaining in these islands 
to fulfil the functions of home defence. A further result is to 
permit greater freedom to the Navy, the ships of which need 
not be tied to the coast, as would inevitably be the case if no 
military provision at all were made for the defence of these 
shores. The Territorial Force is thus designed to enable both the 
Regular Army and the Navy to operate with greater freedom 
at a distance from these shores in places where the defence of 
British interests may require their presence, and to facilitate the 
Co-operation of both Services as the lobes of a single brain.” 
The Territorial Army is to compel the invader to come He 
a force of not less than 70,000 men. In that event fe Te 
pee ie swallow him up. Tt is all so easy and 50 pee 
of the A Oen lust as we expect. But surely the 60 
eee ee will depend not upon the value which m ae 
the See a ZED Ne pronethe miliay i a may 
influence Hi ae pon, them. Possibly military hig The 
ise Sree forming his opinion upon this pom a of 8 
citizen army of the Franco-German War furnish E Noven- 
ber 1870, ab Daaa o è Regular Army. On the 270900 me 
a me eaune-la-Rolande, a French army of 0% 900 et 
i oa. Was opposed to a German force wit ity for 
citizen eo oan SB ee 2 veS O EY OPE in 
and two to ome eae Superiority of five and a-half Poe grasb 
e in guns, to fall upon the invaders “E i 
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. 2 
them by sheer weight of numbers. The result of the action 
was that the Germans were victorious. The French lost 1300 i 
killed and wounded, and 1800 unwounded prisoners. The 
German loss was 900 killed and wounded. I take the figures | 
from the German official history of the war compiled by the 
General Staff. ; 

Now why sould the invader trouble to come here with 70,000 
men when 15,000 men would be sufficient? Why should he 
come with an enormous flotilla, just to please Lord Haldane and 
the General Staff, when he can transport all the men he 
wants in three or four big liners? It may be said that it 
is absurd to talk about the invasion of England with 15,000 men. 
But, given that 15,000 men were once landed, it is not absurd 
to say that they will, in the absence of the Regular Army, as 
contemplated by the Secretary of State for War, win their first 
action. On the contrary, it is precisely what you must expect 
from the teaching of military history and from the quality and 
the quantity of the opposing forces. Sir Ian Hamilton in his 
memo. on the Territorial troops, prepared for Lord Haldane in 
1910, writes : ‘ If defeated they would go absolutely to pieces for a 
time.’ 

Colonel Seely, on the 26th of April, when addressing his 
constituents, is reported to have said : ‘ A fleet far more numerous 
and even more vigilant than the one we have could not prevent 
an occasional shipload of men from landing, and, in the absence 
of any armed force, they could march through the country and 
dictate terms of peace.’ ** 

According to the War Office Returns, we are left, after pro- 
viding for the defence of Ireland, with four divisions of effec- 
tive Territorial troops—in round numbers, 80,000 men. These 
troops, according to Continental standard, are untrained, and 
the greater part are of an age considered by military Powers 
on the Continent quite unfit for field service. The Territorial 
troops will be scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. Some of them must remain in garrison. SH say 
smbossible for the whole four divisions of the Territorial Army 
te pacer down like an eagle upon the invaders the moment they 
pas . For a few days the invaders must be left either unopposed, 
= What would be far better for them and worse for us, eng 

Cefeating the local Territorial levies reinforced by drible 
j nie hastily sent to assist them from the main A 
Rowe Prospect likely to cause & Continental wi 
EA ne Be the invasion of this tr. 
Sines ance force transported in a larg 
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aes the risk they incurred? Imagine the const 
throughout the Empire and the wonder throughout the È 
when it was known that the invasion of England was ane orld 
plished fact, and that the Territorial Army had been Ceni 
their first action. If any landing in this country of Con i 
troops is an absolute impossibility, then there is no nee Ce 
waste money upon the Territorial Force. If it is no 
impossibility, then the Territorial Army is not the instrument 
of war with which we can hope to defend ourselves. No doubt 
the inquiry now being conducted by the Prime Minister will 
dispel the fog in which the clear thinking of Lord Haldane has 
obscured this most important part of the problem of National 
Defence. 

We have been assured by Colonel Seely that as we stand at 
present the troops left at home after the departure of the Expe- 
ditionary Force are quite capable of dealing with 70,000 invaders.” 
We cannot have a better opinion than that of Sir John French 
on the comparative value of trained and untrained troops. No 
one can describe the Territorial Army on first mobilisation 
as a trained field Army. The Secretary of State for War, 
referring to Sir John French, said: ‘The present distinguished 

| Chief of the Imperial General Staff represents the General Stall 
in a very special degree, owing to the fact that he has special 
knowledge of military matters, and I have full confidence 1 ( 
him.’ * We cannot, therefore, have a higher authority. Si 
John French estimates that one division of Regulars is equal 
to three divisions of Territorial troops. In his address to the 
officers attending the manceuvres in the autumn of 1907, if 
said : ‘It is impossible to estimate the value of Red Territori 
troops (three divisions) as compared with Blue Regulars, but ` 
is not too much to assume that the military value of the wbo 
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of suchi troops employed in the northern theatre of war af a , 
equal that of one Regular division.’ This means that tog ie ) 


torial Force ought to outnumber any invading army y 
to one. 

_This brings us to the problem of invasion and to, The 
thinking which Lord Haldane has provided for its solution. g0 
Territorial Force was to number 315,000, from which mi 
raust be subtracted for the garrisons and for the field E for 
Treland, leaving for Great Britain 235,000. Allow sp fle 
wastage on mobilisation, and there would be left 215,00 stall 
tives. According to the Chief of the Imperial Genera 70.000 
this number of Territorial troops should account 10% ir “pe 
invaders, which most curiously happens to be pee 
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| number fixed by the War Office for the strength of the invading | 
ae) Army: a. 3 A 
In April 1908 Lord Haldane informed a representative of the l 
Daily Chronicle, in the course of a long interview, that ‘There 
were 250,000 Volunteers and 25,000 Yeomanry, while under the 
new arrangement there will be 315,000 in the new Territorial 
Force.’ Lord Haldane omitted: to explain that the old Auxiliary 
Forces in November 1906 showed by the Army Annual Return 
a strength of more than 370,000 men. All these forces were to 
go into the melting-pot in the confident expectation that even 
if 55,000 or more were lost in the process, 315,000 would emerge 
in the new model Army. ‘The experiment has failed. The 
requisite number is not forthcoming. 

In 1911 Lord Haldane invented the Territorial Force 
Reserve to enable him to mobilise quickly the fourteen divisions. 
In March 1913 Colonel Seely informed us that the Territorial 
Force Reserve practically does not exist. In April, Lord 
Haldane relied upon the National Reserve and told us that the 
question of numbers did not present insuperable difficulties to 
his mind,** nor need they if we accept the formula by which the 
number of the invading force is determined according to the 
strength of the Territorial Army. 

The evidence which Sir John French gave before the Royal 
Commission on the Militia and Volunteers in 1904 has a most 
important bearing upon the fighting value of the Territorial Army 
ìn comparison with that of possible Continental invaders. 

Evidence of General Sir John French, 
At present (1904) Inspector-General of the Army. 
5 2497. Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): Now, I want to put this case to you— 
it is a contingency we have had placed before us—namely, that circum- 
aes may arise under which the greater part of our Regular Army 18 
Be et Great Britain, and that during that time we may be invaded, 
y expect invasion. Of course, any foreign Power that did invade 
F would invade us with its very best troops; it would be sure to select 
a you may take it for certain?—A. (Sir John French) : Yes. 
ae _Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): Would you be satisfied to meet those 
with our Auxiliary Forces after a year’s training; do you think 


cs Would be enough, or do you think it ought to be longer ?—A. (Sir 
French) : I should think it would be very risky. 
- (Sir Coleridge Grove): You would prefer not?—4. (Sir John 


F - 
mach) + T should prefer not. I think it would be very risky- 


T Q. (Si i iod d think you 
w - Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): After what period do you A 
maka ns Satisfied to do so?—A. (Sir John French): A period that would 


em equal to Regular troops. ae 
Ba Q- (Sir Coleridge Grove): Do you, or do you not, think 
Uherio sey in training might bə to some extent compensa 
ably ie y of numbers? I mean, that if our Auxiliary For 
x Minumbered the invading force, that would make up 
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having a shorter period of training ?—A. (Sir John French) : Not ung 
eT a, 


year, I think» j 
veao Q. (Sir Coleridge Grove): No, but allowing them č 


. 3 a 1 
training ?—A. (Sir John French): Allowing them a year, then oe 
superiority jn numbers might tell. But there is no doubt about it fa 
the factor of efficiency is far greater than that of numbers. ay 


Sir John French considers a year’s training and superior 
numbers essential for success. Lord Haldane and Colonel Seely 
now dispense with all preliminary training, and are ready to 
carry on the new model Army with ever-decreasing numbers. 
We must remember that the whole 82,000 effective Territorials 
in Great Britain will not be by any means all rifles for the firing 
line. Some will be Artillery and Engineers, and Army Service 
Corps. The value of the Territorial Artillery at a moment’s notice 
is very doubtful. When the invaders arrive the rôle of the Terri- 
torial Artillery must be to remain at home and not block up the 
roads and railways; in short, to keep out of the way till peace is 
restored. On the point of numbers, weak battalions make weak 
brigades. A battalion 400 strong, no matter how well trained these 
400 might be, cannot possibly perform battalion duties which re- 
quire 800 men adequately to carry out. The battalion would be 
inefficient on the score of numbers, so the whole division would be 
inefficient, and, for the same reason, the whole Army. An infantry 
brigade ought to be upwards of 4000 strong. This can only be 
effected in the case of the Territorial Army by forming several 
battalions into one single battalion. This hasty and forced 
amalgamation of battalions must detract greatly from efficiency: 
Colonel Seely, when Under Secretary of State for wat, a 
London Rifle Brigade gathering on the 15th of November 191 : 
he hoped to be able shortly to lay before Parliament the opinion L 
General French on the Territorial Force. This, be said, pre 
4 highly and in very warm terms the efficiency and strength a of 
Force. When the Report appeared it was dated re train- 
December 1910.5 As to the efficiency of the muskewy > ih 
ing, General French tells us nothing; and as to h 
oi the Force he remarks that ‘the numbers have 50 ee a and 
satisfied all expectations.’ Much has happened since 
in view of the Prime Minister’s inquiry a report O° ces whl 
torial Force by the Inspector-General of the Home“ o ficient 
would tell us the progress made in numbers an e 
both as regards musketry and attendance at camp, + inter 
last few years would be a document of quite exception? | whol 
E Tt is generally believed that on the departure 9 J 
xpeditionary Force there will be plenty of Regu lar 
at home with which to stiffen the Territorial Field ^ ; 
matter of fact, once the Expeditionary Force bas ga : 
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nothing at home in the shape of a field army except the Terri- 
torial Army: There would be five Infantry battalions, three y 
Regular Cavalry regiments, eight horse Artillery, and nine field 
‘Artillery batteries.” It is inconceivable that any Government 
during the stress and excitement of a great war and a threatened 


, invasion should leave London, in which there is a large alien 
population, without a single Regular battalion of Infantry or 
) regiment of Cavalry, especially when the ranks of the civil police 


are weakened by Army Reservists rejoining the Colours. Then 
there is Dublin. Is Dublin to be left without a Regular regiment 


5 

y cor battalion, and there are but five Regular battalions and three 
Cavalry regiments for both London and Dublin? When the 

e obligatory garrisons of Regular troops have been supplied, the 


margin left over for stiffening the Territorial Field Army is nil. 
9 We have but two lines now in our military forces, and all the 
$ Special Reserves belong to the first line, and are counted as 
‘ soldiers of the Regular Army. This has enabled Lord Haldane to 
aes refer to masses of Regular soldiers over 100,000 left at home in 
- battalions after the departure of the Expeditionary Force. We 


e have twenty-seven battalions of the Extra Special Reserve, all 
e declared by the Under Secretary of State for War” to be fit to 
y go on foreign service as units by themselves, but none really able 
o to go abroad for lack of officers and men. We may assume that 
|l they will remain at home, as needs they must. They might be 
d formed into eight battalions—that is, two brigades at war strength. 

But they would be at best but a mixed crowd with a field effici- 
7 ency inferior to that of a Territorial Brigade, assuming that the 
j Territorial Brigade had been trained as a brigade under a Regular 
Í staff. These twenty-seven Extra Special Reserve battalions are 
d without any brigade organisation or transport. Then there are 


the seventy-four third battalions Special Reserve, composed of 
Special Reservists too young for foreign service, Regular Re- 
Servists too old for foreign service, and all the recruits, boys and 
men, in the Line unfit for foreign service. There would be boys 
under seventeen and men of over forty in this force, who have, 
of course, never served together. They would no doubt number 
from 1200 to 1400 men and boys per battalion. The officers aD 
egular N.C.O.s are so few that they cannot possibly deal with . 
© number of men, especially the extraordinarily mixed Gls 
of men, under their command. Finally, Lord Haldane tod & © 
© 20th of March 1912 : ‘ Of course, they have not got MODNSS 
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tion equipment in the way of transport, because the 
intended to be mobile.’ That completely disposes of th 
four third battalions as a field force.” They are not a 
be mobile. Lord Haldane, speaking in London on the Gg 
of December 1908, said: ‘The Militia had been condemned | 
because it had no transport, and could not moye twenty a 

l- es 
from its base.’** Lord Haldane has told us that that js pre- 
cisely the present condition of the Special Reserve battalions— 
which he nevertheless represents as a mobile field force whenever 
it suits his purpose to do so. In the Infantry Special Reserve the 
deficiency on the lst of March 1913 was 1229 officers and 
14,355 N.C.O.s and men *’—a fact which has never prevented 
Lord Haldane from constantly parading the Special Reserve 
battalions as capable of performing all sorts of different duties in 
different places, and at the same time, in connexion with home 
defence. 

Colonel Seely has told us that under the present conditions 
when the Expeditionary Force is abroad our margin of safety, 
though in the opinion of the General Staff adequate, is not large.” 

When we read Sir John French’s evidence before the Royal 
Commission and consider the state of the Territorial Army as 
shown by War Office returns, it is difficult to understand where 
the margin of safety exists at all. In any case we know that the 
Territorial Force is rapidly shrinking in numbers. We know that 
more than 114,000 men are due to become time-expired dume 
this year. We know the present deficiency. We know that ae 
must be a wastage due to causes other than expiration of term : 
service. We know, even if Colonel Seely and the General Sta 
do not, that this narrow although adequate margin of safety ae 
vanish away in a few months. Surely it would be better ab on 
to recognise the fact and face the situation now instead of waiting 
helplessly till the inevitable crisis comes in October. i 

I am aware that this criticism of the Territorial Fo% 
destructive only, and that those who acknowledge the to be 
collapse of the plan cling to it because nothing else appears vow 
suggested. With your permission I will next month endea 
to put before you an alternative suggestion. 
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